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ADyERTISEMENT 

TO  TEE   REVIEW   OP  XHP' 

»  » 

DJORTHERN  DEPAKTMENT. 

Having,  in  the  TN^RODiTCTito'N  to  this  wlimifi, 
explaiii^d  its  plaii^  what  Ibave  to  attempt,  here,  is 
to  point  out  its  utility.  ^  .    .  • 

The  Reports  at  l^rge,  seeing;  tlTe  aiftgtritude  ^ 
their  bofk,  and  the  comparative  smallhess  of  'the 
tiseful  matter  they  contain,  may  well  be  disemed  a 
heavy  tax  on  the  titne,  if  iiot  on  the  ptrrse,  of  »flie 
agi'icftitttral  piabitc.  Their  voJammonsfiress  ^^ertairily 
debars  'many  practical  men  fr©m  pnofiting  b^  the 
useful  paints  of  their  contents. 

'  If  rt  sfeaU  be  found  liiat  I  have  <x>inpri3!:ed  more 
useful  information,  in  one  vc^hime  than  is  contamed 
in  eight,  my  endeavbis  will  surely  ^have  somre  claim 
to  utiKty;  and  w?l1,  Intrust,  be  etftttled  to  the  ap- 
nrobation  of  the  Board  whose  labors  I  liave  thus 
T)een  rendering  snpei^iorly  profitable  to  the  public. 

The  transactions  cff  fine  Royal  Becrety  have  been 
iafbrkF2:ed  with  Valuable  effeit.  The  volume  I  am 
nfow  offering,  bowever,  is  not  mei^ly  an  abstract  or 
abridgement  of  the  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
'Culture,  OT  J  shoujd  have  published  it,  as  such.  I 
,have  not  only  concentrated  their  valuable  parts, 
but  have  pointed  oirt,— and  I  believe  rectified, — * 
their  more  dangerous  errors;  and  ma^  have  thu^ 
rendered  my  ^vrnxk  lUse&l  to  those  who  have,  as  well 
as  to  those  ivho  have  net^  the  Board's  Reports.  • 

Should  it  be  said  that  T  have  Idl  many  errors,  if 
not  absurdities  iinnoticed,  I  would  reply — eviery 
thing  that  I  have  left  unnoticed  is,  I  conceive,  either 

erroneous 
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enx>neou8  or  futile,  and,  to  practical  men  (especially 
those  who  are  in  possession  of  my  former  publica- 
tions) of  no  consideration  or  avail. 

I  have  a  further  claim  on  the  agricultural  public: 
— -I  have  not  merely  separated  the  better  parts,  from 
the  confused  masses  in  which  I  found  them  dis- 
persed, but  have,  by  appropriate  arrangement  (as 
being  at  once  natural  and  practical)  rendered  them, 
1  trust,  intelligible  at  gi^ht,  and  easily  to  be  referred 
to;  and  have  thus  placed  them  in  the  most'conve- 
nient  form,  not  only  for  perusal^  but  for  siudij  and 
referejice.    For,  by  following  each  section  of  die 
general  subject  through  the  several  Reports,  (by  the* 
prefixed  Table  of  Contents)  the  valuable  intbrra- 
ation,  relating  to  each  individual  topic,  may  be  read 
tvith  nearly  equal  faciljjty,  and  with  the  self-same 
profit,  as  if  the  whole  were  re-cast  and  arranged 
schematically.    And,  allow  me  to  add,  the  student, 
by  this  fresh  reading*  will  inevitably,  though  per- 
haps imperceptibly,,  receive   additional   advantage 
from  the  information  collected  by  the  Board. 
.    Lastly,  I  will  venture  to  prefer  a  claim  on  the 
pubhc  at  large  :--rin  having  (as  far  as  I  have  yet 
proceeded)  unfolded  a  view  (hitherto  unnoticed)  of 
the  face  of  the  country,  as  it  relates  to  TERRITORIAL 
CONXERNS ;  and  have  thereby  furnished  an  ample 
field  of  substantial  natural  facts,  which  cannot  fail 
to  beconae  of  the  first  utility,  whenever  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  fair  Isle  may  find  it  expedient  to  atr 
tend,  in  some  efficient  way<|  to  the  amelioration  of 
its  own  territory*. 

So 

*  Of  the  NORTHERN  PEFARTMENT,  I  offered  a  sketch  Engraving, 
to  show,  more  definitely  than  the  verbal  descriptions  could  well 
convey,  the  several  Districts  into  which  it  naturally  sf-parales. 
]')Ut  finding  the  attention  and  time  which  it  required,  and  the 
difficulty^  in  a  recluse  situation,  of  getting  the  engraving  executed, 
satisfactorily, — and,  further,  being  aw^re  (as  is  ^xptressed  in  a 
note,  p.  1,  of  the  Northern  Department)  that  nothing  short  of  an 

actual 
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So  PA'm  the  Advcrtisfenaqnt  prefijced  to  the  Review 
tf  t|)e,  Northern  Dei^artment. 

li  wili^^here,  faie  proper  to  notice  an  insinuation^ 
intended^  to  injure  that;  work  iri  the  public  mincl^* 
'^Hi oh,. appeared,  90Q1I  after  ittf  publication, . in  a 
peno41cal  ^rk  of  co^idembl6, nieritj  and. wide  cir- 
Qiiiatipn;,  the^pi*op0rty!  of  the  Board^s  publisher.   . 

In  the  Monthly  Magazine  of  August,  1808,  in 
the  .annut]Lbiatofy  .dep^^rtment  of  that  publication^, 
ii'the  svibjoinejd^/ry*t 

p.  59.    /^  The,  public  yfiW'  obsetye  with  satisfac- 
tion; that  Padiatnent  has  voted  3000/.  to  the  Board* 
qf  AgficttUulre^  to^^natfle  it,  with  greater  rapidity, 
to  complete  the  Surveys  of  th^  kingdom*  .;A  full: 
iicc30utlt  of  the  label's  and'  progress  of  this  highly 
iiiip€grt$tnt  3o^rd  vtriil  be .  fomidHineler  the  h^ad  Pro* 
ceedings  of  Pubiic.^Sbbittics.    Ab  soon: as  the  ^vbole, 
of-  theCcfunty  Refports  hkVe  b^en  prjntedii  it  is.in- 
tedded  t^  publish  an  aifaljirsis  ,of'  the  whole,,  to  Uy: 
bf^or6^h4S'M^e9j^y  stud  both  Housed  Of  Pailiatnept; 
iVWoH^wl^i^h  for  usffidtand  authentic  .ioforrfiation) 
relative  to;theraqtu4l.  state  of  tlie  empire^  is.lik^y  to, 
prove  never  to  havp'  ha^Mt^  eq^ial  in  any  cpunt;ry/' 

Andii>  t^  thi^  tl^dest'  intfmation  is  ajipeoded  thd  7 
foUowmi^  note^<  Iti  n^yc  not  be  improper  in  this 
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aflaal  ai^  4i^iberati»  Survev;  caa  determine  the  outlines  with^i^, 
l^cUiom;— 1  Bay6  deemed  it  right  to  bestow  th(?  tin>e  ^.nd  thou^'t, 
'miiAi  \%  ithe  tififeAt  ttistarlce-suc'h'a  sketch  would  have  J^qoired, — 
]«'alwaV'^WI'coticeiv^^m  b«  n^oi^)>roBiiUe  tbtbe  pkiblte;-- 
tnvMng  tteitfthe  v«rbal.de8bid:piiiDna:win  b^^fqbod  to  be'  folly  sof* 
ficij^iit,.|iU  a  GiioUNpworKl^i^f  th^  r^^uh-ed  Survst. 

V^^Itrdid  Hdt/IbeMereJ  come 'out;  Kfai,  fate  tri^i,  thkt  t'certaflQO 
pp^ahirii^  >i9>t;on]y  yend«  a!f\myffiflyis:crUicims,  half  yearly,  oa , 


/He?ii;{0\bantlitig8- (that  are  to  be)  are  osteutatiqusly  procjaimed 
tO'  bi  bkbes '  of '^rfeat^'froftiise;  while  the  productions  of  others, 
which  interfer«'\^th*htsbtthilr  schemes,  are  tauntingly spoketi 
of,  and  attempted  to  be  depreciated;— «as  ia  the  ijistanve  before 


place  t6  notice  a  late  estraordinary  ptiWicatloh  of  a 
Mr.  Marshall,  which  professes-  to  divide  the  coun-^ 
ties  into  department s,  and  give  the  substance  of  tlie 
County  Reports  of  each  department  in  a  singli&- 
volumeV  It  is  unfortunate  for  this  work  that  it» 
author  should  in  his  first  volume  have  included  some 
of  the  first  Proof  Reports  of  tha  Boards  which  it  is- 
weU  known  were  printed  merely  as  skeletons,  for 
completion  and  itnproveraent,  and  these  he  gravely 
analyzes,  and  introduces  as  the  basis  of  a  regular 
abstract  of  the  acknowledged  Reports  of  the  Board  v 
of  coui-se  such  an  analytical  view  of  its  own  labors^ 
will  be  the  business  of  the  Boapd  kseli^  as  soOn  as^ 
those  labors  are  finished.'* 

**  Oh  !  paragon  of  wisdom!  fine  suggestion !  Bui 
how  ?  and  who's  to  do  it,  is  the  question/'  Surely 
not  the  compiler  of  the  Code  of  Health.*      /  ^' 

Respecting  the  ^' Proof  Reports" — that  is  to  say^j ' 
the  OKIGINAL    REPORTS-^the  very  "  Reports^  of 
Counties**— which  the  first  President  of  the  Board 
(probably  the  writer  of  the  note  transcribed  above) 
sumggered  about,  so  audaciously,  m  1795,  twice  seven 
1/ears  sinccy  threatening,  fortkwithy  to  astonish  with, 
them,,  not  only  the  three  Estates  of  PaFlisLment,  hxxt 
{Jl  the  WocWyT^ven;  as  he  is  -  now  pttffing  and  pro*- ' 
misiftgy  about  the  "  reprinted  Reports,"— I  have 
only  to  remark,  that  many  of  them  are  the  works  of 
PROFESSIONAL   MEN, — of  tnen    writing    from    the 
dictates,  of  their.  owxNf  experience  and.  (a^  tl;us 
voluiQe  sulfirci^utly  shows);  contain  more  meful  aa<i 
p9^4i€tical kmowiedgCy  t^anisito  befaund  among  the 
"  Philosophy"  \  and  "  Literature"  1  of  the  now  be* 
praised j  "  reprinted  Reports/'    »T4^y  are,  (^obutse, 
much  bofcler  adapted  to  my  purpose;  and  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  agricultural  public,  than  those  which, ' 
we  are  given  to  understa^id,.  are  now  cost^jg  the. 

*  This  IS'  another  plagiary,  another /adoption  of  my  desijns^ 
See  ih«  Introduction  to  the  Ko&xh&qn  DsrARjAUEisfTi. 
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public mt  large  8(  haitd some  price.  For  what  is  it 
to  me  whether  the  Reports  are  original  or  secondary, 
gratuitous  or  purchsised,  provided  they  contain  in- 
formation  that  may  be  rendered  useful  to  tl^e  perma- 
nent prosperity  -of  the  Country. 

The  view  of  the  Editor  of  the  Board  has  ever  been 
that  of  making  ^reat  booksr-^Xko  matter  as  to  their 
contents ;  he  being,  as  has,  I  trust,  been  sufficiently 
shown  i^Wi  the  Introduction  to  the  Northern  Depart- 
ment) altogether  unqualified  to  jnidge  of  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  the  materials  spread  before  him.  He  has^ 
therefore,  no  other  meari  of  endeavoring  to  procure 
iot  ^lis  productions  a  ten»porary  celebrity  and  sale, 

thati  that  of  PUFFINfir/o. 

Reader,  tak^  a.sampli^^f— In  aproviociar  News- 
paper of  Novenaber  last,  appeared,  i«  a  long  Ad- 
vertisement, the  following  .information  extraordinary : 
headed,  "  English  Liteiuture.'*    (ha !  ha !  ha  !) 

^  It  affords  U3  tlie  highest  satisfaction  to  see 
another  edition  anmunced  of  Mr.  .Ypung's  able 
survey  of  Linoolnshire^  becausie  this  circumstance 
proves  that  the  taste  of  the  public  i^  not  vitiated  so 
&ir  as  to  encourage  nothing  but  what  is  ^rnde  and» 
trifling  (!)  ^ud  th^t  solid  ^xiA  tiseful  literature  [\)  has 
still  reo^aining  a  sufficient  number  of  effec^iv^ 
patrons. 

'^  On  the  subject  of  j3ur  own  local  and  national 
history,  we  ivere  once  of  opinion  that  not  lung  would 
succeed  but  transcripts  of  tomb  stones,  and  viewa 
of  country  seats;  but  it  appears  from  the  great 
encouragemeiU  given  to  the  sensible  and  rational 
Country  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  that 
Political  Economy,  Statistics,  Commerce,  and  Agri- 
culture, in  short,  that  c6mmon  sense  and  the  public 
good  are  now  studied  through  the  country,  as  .much 
as  were  the  reveries  of  parish  clerks  in  a  former  oge.' 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  hJippily  given  a  new 
direction  to  the  pursuits  of  the  curious  and  inqui- 
sitive, and  we  now  find  its   valuable  Reports,  in 

b  2  every 


^very  library,  by  the  side  of  Camden  and  the  bedt 
local  tiistovSes. 

**  We  hare  long  watched,  with  interest,  the  progress 
of  this  great  national  undertaking,  which  is  calcu* 
lated  to  bring  us  ultimately  acquainted .  with  the 
present  state  and  the  resources  of  our  own  country, 
'^nd  vyhich'in  those  respects  as  a  iHX>k  qi  authainhj  (!) 
is  unequdlled  in  any  other  natien  in  the  world-''' 
("Gopd'  ceavehs  J )  "Parliament  has  expended  }arge 
sums  upon  it,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  ablest 
wriiers*  has  for  years  been  lemployed,  in  actuql 
^u?vet/s*(\)  of  the  several  counties.?  |t  becomes^ 
iaecessatily,  fcherefore>  a  sort  of  Bible  to  every  poli- 
Mciapj^  philosopher,  and  Ipv^  of  His  country ;  and 
wiil  be  to  future  ages  w:lia^^the  famous  doQihs^ay 
book  has  been  to  ys  ;  irtiproved,  however,-  *4>y  th^ 
enlarged  views  of  mddem  innuiryr'-^ftlaal  'ha  I  ha ! 

wih^i't;     '     " 

'-  In  the  ahnun(ciatory  deparjbment  of  .the  Monthly 
Magazine  of  ^May  1808,  stands  the  following  pas- 
sage.—-P.  843.  !^*This  important  ^Board  jfjroceeds 
with  increased  zeal  arid  alacrity,  *in  the  preparation 
oTthe  County  Reports ;  twenty-eigiit  of  which  have 
^ ready  appeared;  and  Oxfordshirie,  by'Mr.  Young, 
*nd  Bedfordshire,  by'MK  Batchelor,  arefeady  to  be 
piit  to  press.  New  editions  of  Lancashire,  Sts^ord^ 
ifiire,*  and  Lincolnshire,'  are  also  in  for\iraraness, 
It-  is  impossible  to  spedc  in  terms  of  praise  equal  to 
the  iiitrinsic"  worth,  and  national  importance  bf 'this 
series  of  books/'     ' 

In  the  same  publication  of  i^ugu$t  18Q$^,p.  47>  is 


*  Pray*  reader,  peruse  liif  vplqjpp  l,hrov^« 

f  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  fbr  inv^limtarily  exclaimiiig>  here^^^- 
bow  can  the  riji(hi  honorable  arid  honorablt>  t^  vice  i^reaident^ 
and  other  paembers  of  the  Bpar4>  wSkr  such  l;[arefai:ediy  charla^ 
tanic-^such  raiillngi  raving,  blotted  ^tufE—to  go  abrv^  p  U  were, 
Iby  their  sanctioicu  -■      '  •■■      ^   •  V  /  -    „  ,    ;  .  .  /    / 


pfinted^he  ^*  Address  to  fhe^^Boara  >of  Agrictiltur?, 
1>y  Sir  John  Sinclair,  «Bart,  the ^Pi«Meftt''^(«atea'thfe 
7th  June  1808):  -and  in- this  we  aretefW,  iiHC<!m^i- 
'tionally,  thaft  •*a^l^^l^  couttties  of  ^nglaarf  w»fHHl>e 
HDompfeted  in-the  <tGMHe  of  this  year"  '( i«68). 

feat  so  %r  fr6m  thMjH^omise  being' fQ*fiH(W,.*€t'k 
sinigle  volttme*{if  tfee  'Monthly  Magazine  is  to  t)e  i*e- 
lied  bn)  mlide  its  appearance,  4br  more  than  tw^lvfe 
in<Miths  afte^  that  assertion  was  made :  and  not  mons 
^tlian  three  or  fear,  -even  to  *his  tk»e,'NoveM*het 

Fnrtlier,  in  the  same,  of  *Ndvembet,  >1«08,  p.  /ffSS. 
— ^*  The  -i&jaard  of  Agriculfutie  proeeed  in  -their 
grand  design  of  completing  the  C^tity  Reports;  ti 
work  which  wiU  bespeak  the  magnificent  character 


In  the  nev^spaper  adverti^eh^ent,  is  ^nsert^  j|^  Jist,qf  '',the 
'C<>iinlies  of  which  Surveys  are  already  compfeled  ^rf  puhiisked ;" 
;]a 'Which  list»  scy^rai  are  indlailttd  'that  vrere  nketi/mot  puMMfu'd^ 

months  afterward.  Mention  ii  also  there  made  of  **  six  p;i|ier^*' 
as  h^ing  "  in  the  pre^s  and  y^'ill  be.  pybljshed  before  Cbristn^aflr/' 
Bat  df  those  mx  .which  were  promised  to  be  pufatkhed  hcfore 
XJMspxm,  iiSOf ,  Yiot  die  vm  iheav^  o(,  mt^  SepiLm(\aet  (1909^; 
wjien ome^of  tbern  was amc^ifcpi,^ Uei^glh^nHi %\^ |>rejB8>! 

What  legitimate  *;  authority  c^n  h^o\^pb^(^\Ji^\hy^h^Mel^ 
horn?  Surely,  spme  one  must  have  an  ipt^res^  lu  those  lingcriug 
births. 

,  Of  Ae  4iviehre  couiUif  s,  v^hich  come  itit)iiii  the  itfipi;A«^t>  Zht** 
ePA^Ma^T>  <H^y  :»;&  "  i^motei)  Repoi^,"  c^  they  are  ^M^ 
termed,  (see  pages  298  d|ia  4*;2p  pf  this  vqlqin^,)  h^ve  yot  pia^ 
their  appearance ;  or,  judging  from  those  ditafpry  and  myst^rioui 
goings'on,  are  likely  sooD*iD  appear.  I  am,  therefore,  constrained 
to  jTieKmiulih  .the  nattiral  iiue  «f  procedure— ,£b£  geoerapiilca) 
,9rder  of  succession — and  to  enter,  next,  on  a  Review  of  thie  Re« 
poRTa  from  the  Eastern  Departvent. 

For,  if  no  more  dispatch  he  used  than  has  hitherto  be^n,  a^<4her 
c^ttiry  may  pass  awlay,  before  the  '^  labors  '*  of  the  *'  Board  "  hp 
•*  finished '*  !  '  It  is,  therefore,  surely  right  to  proceed, — in  the  work 
of  analysis  and  concentration,—- with  the  niaterials  we  have,  px\i 
in  the  best  maoner  we  are  ^ble  *  in  order  that  the  present  gene- 
ration may  receive  sonie  beue(Jt  irom  those  astonishing  works^ 
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,%f  tlie  present  iage. .  Thirty,  counties  are  now  pub^ 
lisjiedjt  and  lesetban  as  manyrmore  will  perfect  our 
knowledge  of  rthe  whole,  islaqd.  Berkshire,  Leices- 
tershire, Oxfordshire,  and  Derbyshire  are  all  in  the 
press,  and  wiU  ^.ppear  before  Christmas.^  We  are 
haitppy  to  say.that  the  encouragement  of  the  public 
Iveeps  paqe  with  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  the 
entire  periesare  now  to  b^  found,  in  ^every  public 
and' private  Ubi;ary.  But  what  is  of  more,  oon^e- 
4)ueoc!a  to  the  agricultural  interest  of  tiie  empire, 
the  intelligent  landowners,  and  practical  farmers,  are 
every  where  emulous  to  possess  one  or  more  of  these 
volumies ;  and  country. gentlemen  in  general  ape  pos- 
sessed .of  the  entire  series," 

May  it  not,  here,  be  fairly  asked— 1/  the  sale  is 
so  extensive,  why  apply  to  Parliament  for  extra 
supplies,  to  keep  the  press  in  motion  ? 
..Qther  specimens  of  the  puflF  audacious  might 
possibly  be  found  in  the  same  publication;  but 
scarcely  anyone  equal  in  boldness  to  that  which 
jgives  pomt  to  the  newspaper  advertisement,  above 
quoted. 

Having  enumerated  the  volumes,  apjserted  to  hav^ 
.been  then  published,  and  some  of  the  more  respect- 
able authors  of  them,— *it  is  there  said, — '*  Fourteen 
other  volumes  will  complete  the  work;  and  as.Parr 
Tiamerit  voted  5000/*  on  the  last  day  of  the  lasit 
^se^sions,  expressly  to  pay  th6  expence  of  the  various 
surveys,  and  to  hasten  the  completion  of  this  great 
7//^rar^  undertaking  (!)  it  may  be  supposed  that  it 
will  be  corapleteid  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year. 
Every,  wkime^  and  every  survet/,  is,  however,  complete, 

m 

*  In  a  recent  Advertisemeot,  of  th«  «amc  complexion,  and  in 
the  same  paper,  we  are  told,  that  "  This  great  national  Work "-77- 
"  is  now  publishing,  at  an  aggregate  cxpeace  of  fifty  thoijsano 
founds/* 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  an  unwarrantable  waste  of  money;  if  not 
true,  ft  is  an  imposition  on  the  public,  and  a  libel  on  Government. 
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in  itsdf,  as  far  as  relates  to  its  own  county/^ 
(assurance  inefFable  M  <'  and  is  to  be  purchased  sepa^ 
rately.  Indeed^  in  tavor  of  a  work  of  such  genuine 
worth,  the  booksellers  throughout  the  kingdom> 
haTC»  with  laudable  zeal,  exerted  themselves  to  pro. 
mote  the  circulation,  and  they  generally  keep  on 
band  copies  of  their  own  and  of  the  neighbourins: 
counties." — ^Yes,  I  am  well  informed  I  believe,  until 
the  groaning  shelves  are  ready  to  break  down  under 
their  heavy  loads. 

But  success  to  puffing  I — If  the  public  can  be 
brought  to  believe,  that  the  Reports  at  large — that 
the  ore,  encumbered,  as  it  is,  with  all  its  dirt  and 
dross— may  be  considered  as  of  high  value, — its  pre- 
cious metal,  i^  a  concentrated  form,  must  needs  be 
estimated  above  all  price. 
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1 N  an  Introduction  to  the  NoRTHEji^f.  Depaetajbnt  of 

England  (recently  published)  I  noticed,  at  some  length, 
the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Bbavdof  Aericuiture; — 

Described  the  Plaiji  a^pd  EKecuti^n  of  the  prigiuifl  Re- 
ports ;  also  the  Plan  of  the  reprinted  Reports  ;— 

Defined  the  requisite  quahfic(Uions[Qi  ^  Reporter  ,r^ 

Explained  my  Plan  of  Heyiewing  them,  by  Depart- 
ments;— and  sketched  tli^  Outlmeat  and  Characteristics 
qf  tlie  six  Agricultural  Departments,  into  which  England 
aptly  separates. 

The  Western  Department  is  thus  distinguished: — 
*  This  extends  from  the  banks  of  tlie  Mersey  to  the  Somer- 
setshire Avon  and  its  banks.  On  the  west,  it  is  bouuded  ' 
by  the  Welcl^  mountains;  on  the  east,  by  the  minor 
Lills  of  StafTojklshire,  and  the  uplands  of  Warwickshire 
and  Oxfordshire; — its  southern  bounds  being;  given  by 
the  Chalk  Hills  of  Wiltshire,  and  the  Seclgemoors  of 
Somersetshire. 

*  It  comprises  an  almost  uninterupted  succession  of  Vale 
Districts,  which  accompany  the  Mersey,  the  Dee,  the 
Sevehi  ami  the  Avon,  to  their  respective  confluxes  with 
the  sea.  Thus,  by  natural  character,  it  is  discriminately 
marked. 

<  And  it  is  not  less  so,  by  Agricultural  produce.  The 
entire  Department,  excepting  the  higher  Lands  of  Shrop- 
shire and  Herefordshire,  the  Cotswold  Hills  of  Glocester- 
sliire,  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  Meudip  HilU  of  Somer- 
setshire,—may  be  said  to  be  almost  wholely  applied  to  the 
produce  of  the  Dairy  :  Cheeses  of  different  qualities  being 
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its  common  (or  prevailing)  production* ,  Fruit  liquor,  how- 
ever, may  be  mentioned  as  another  product  that  signalizes 
this  natural  division  of  the  kingdom,* 

This  Department  comprizes  within  its  outlines, — part 
S>{ Lancashire  (the  north  side  of  the  Vale  of  Warrington), — 
parts  of  Flintshire  and  DenUgkshirey — nearly  the  whole  of 
Cheshire,  Sliropshire,  Herefordshire^  Worcestershire,  and 
GlocesterAbirCy'^YatV  pjsirts  pf  Wiltshire  and.  Sornersetshire. 

The  ItEPORTS  which  will  require  to  be  examined,  a$ 
relating  to  this  Department^  ^re  the  following;  namely, 

Cheshire,  by  Wedge,  ^so  by  Hojiland^ 

Flintshire  and  Oenbighshire,  Vy  Kay. 

Shropshire,  by  Bisbton,  also  by  Plymley. 

iftEkieipbRlteiiteE,  fey  platk,  dko  fcy  I>uttcmhb. 

•fetofcttrtttJfcSttnifi,  tjjT  fifinlgr,  il^'by  Riidge, 


<: 
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CHESHIRE. 


X  HE  NATURAL  l)^TltiCT3|  incident  to  tliis  County  and 
Its  environs,  are  tlie  vale  of  VVarringtoq, — the  yaUev  of 
district  of  the  Wyches, — and  the  vale  or  district  of  Chester. 
The  northeastern  quarter  of  Cheshire  forms  part  of  th^ 
:Memfkii\i,  or  N(frt%tm  DepfiLrttn^ut ;  mid  hxs  beei^  noticed. 
See  N(Mli|?H.  SDEPtART.  P.  ^22».  .  • 

'■      ■  ".        •         -.•;.,. 

My  OWN  kft0>wl^g6  dF  the  ithree  natupil  dmiiots^  now 
4o  bec^ft^ide'i'edy  Itds  arisen  io  the  foUbrvnn^  antnirer  ^*t^  \ 

tn  S^ffiteftrber,  17^^  I  ficist  (BfHtered  tbe  f^mnty,  by  this 
Sridgewat^r  Can«il>  fhMa  Manchester  tovriird  Chailfr; 
ithere  I^iopt "s^me dayft,  t^ieKalnind  its  atnpli  vxdft,  atid  ^ 
itb  ga$¥i  siMne  kMo«Ytedge  of  its  Cheese  Dairjr. 
'  -Iti  A^^a*st,  lt98>  1  etitemd  k,  by  Cooiglston ;  and  spcwit 
some  days,  ini  the;  Y^itey  4:tf  the  Wycfaet;  tvbet^  i  tsaiv 
%Mic%hat  tnoq^^  '^  it«  Dan-y,  in  daat  mosit  celobmted 
i^i^i^t   ^    Ctiefihii^  Oheose  niakifyg;^tltefiice  f^sailg 

Ih  17^9,  1  e^n«6»«d  riie  vale  of  Cheatar,: by  tiu^ waybf 
LldBf^oUef)  ii^d  WveKbann,  t»<i^dster^-!-{»siiQg,.  thence, 
fcy  Fi-odshatt^,  4to  Wd^i^ngton. 

In  July,  l^ixi^  I  entered  tt  by  RoitbeQ  ind  IMDo^hH  ^ 
Ohe^tier^  thence,  by  Eosthnitti'^f^ieTry,  to  Li^cfjitool. 

And,  In  Augtilit,  1  ^OO^  Jjtiosired  die  o^Fthfaivatel'n  penin- 
sula,— from  Rockiidtt^e  tt>  Pa^g»ts;  tlienoe, to  Cheated; 
leaving  the  county,  >by  tH^  gi>eat  road  to  Shx£«sbttry.     .;. 

Tnfe  ValI:  ot  WAiti»iwroK.^11i]s .  district  vras  s^okian 
ef,  ft)  i«eviewing^  the  LuAoashire  Resort  (see  the  liuatiii. 
Dfi^AitT. :)---{%  ei^temlfi  0in>m  the  heianl  of  die  sstodiry  of  the 
Mierscy,  t<>  tiear  MtntydMs^tcr  :-na  4sstB»a&  of  about  fciventy 
tniles.  I4?$  M'idtii  9s  irreg^tUr ;  aas  it  spreads,  on  ihksth  sidles, 
atoion^  the  rising  grounds  which  form  its  outliaes.  About 
Warrington,  it  is  eight  or  ten  miles  in  width ;  extending 
ttMii  *neht  f^Ie^fKDn,  iin  Latunsriikei  'to  Ih&'gQistly' rising 
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grquTids  about  Budworth,  in  Cheshire;   which  fopm  its 
natural  division  from  the  vallejr  of  the  Wyches. 

Its  elevation  is  inconsiderable,  and  its  sixface  extraordi- 
narily level.  The  Bridgewater  C^inal  passes  from  end  to 
end  of  the  vale,  without  a  Lock ;  but  is  of  course  soiner 
what  elevated  above  the  river  at  its  lower  extremity. 

The  ^03?,  as  far  as  my  observations  have  gone,  is  princi- 
pally of  a  rich  sandy  nature.  Nevertheless,  mucji  cool 
strong  Land  is  observable :  notwiths^tanding  the  pre* 
vailing  substratum  would  seem  to  be  soft,  red-sand  rock. 
,  The  whole  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  mixed  cultivation! 
Much  Arable;  as  well  as  much  perennial  Herbage,  is  seei^ 
on  both  sides  of  the  vale. 

The  Valley  of  the  Wyches  *.— This  district  acGomr 

f>anies  the  Wever  and  its  principal  branch,  tl^e  Daiie, 
rom  Congleton,  to  its  junction  with  the  Mersey ;  where 
Tt  unites  with  the  ba^e  of  the  vale  of  Warrington,  (as  has 
been  noticed )-r from  which.  it«  is  princjlpally  separate<tf 
by  the  rising  grounds  of  Bud  worth,.  &c,,-—i§ituatcd  be- 
tween the  Bing  and  the  Wever ;  and  from  the  vale  irf 
Che^er,  bj  Delamere  Forest,  ^nd  an  irregular  line  of 
Hills,  which  stretch  across  the  counti^,  in.  a  north-anct- 
soQth  direction.  The  townsf  of  fhis  district  are  Nqrth- 
WYCHE,  Mtbdlewychi^^  Nantwyche  and  Congleton. 

Thci  Surface  of  the  vipp^x  parts  of  the  district,  between 
tiieD^^ne  lanid  th^  ^everjiQ  extraordinarily  flat,  and  of 
considerable  width.  The  central  part9  are  somewhat  mpr^ 
diTersified^  in  surface;  and  mor^  contracted  in  exten^ 
The  loifec  parf  i§  still  more  confined,— almost  closed, — 
by  the  near  approach  of  the  Pelamere  Hillocks.  At  i(8 
base,  beloV  Frod^iham,  a  flat  of  rich  Marsh  Land  is  seen. — 
A  proof  of  the  e:$traord^nary  leyelnes^  of  this  quartor 
of  the  Island  is  giyen  by  a  Canal>  which  reaches  from 
Mjinchestei;  to  Middlewyche,— a  distance  of  forty  miles,-^ 
without  the  assist^qe  of  a  singly  Loc^ 

The  Soil  varies.  The  banks  cif  the  Dane  are  mostly 
sandy ;— with  a  few  healhlets  interspersed ;  much  resem- 
bling the  Ladds  of  East  Norfolk.-rBv^^  those  of  the 
Wever,  toward  Kantwyche,  are  of  a  cold  cWyey  n^tvire ; — 
a  true  cheese-dairy  Soil.  In  the  environs  of  th^  towns, 
the  SoiHs  mostly  rich:  and,  in  the  lower  parts  of 'the 

•  •   ••'    :"  ^'-  -•  -•-  -  •■•'      •'-  ^'-•••  distric^ 

^  In  the  established  proaunciatiop  qf^  \,he  pounty  apd  its  n^^- 
JbQuxhpod,  the  y,  in  this  appelUtioD»  is  proDOunced  long. 


tlistriciy  ihiicb  strong  good  Land  is  fbuiid;— mosdjdnm 
sandy  base. 

The  Climature  is  I'emarkably  forward.  In  179^,  Wheat 
was  nearly  ripe,  and  many  Oats  cutting,  the  latter  end 
of  July :— quite  as  forward,  that  year^  as  the  southern 
counties. 

The  prevailing  produce  of  this  part  of  Cheshire  may  be 
said  to  be  Cheese.  Much  Corn,  however,  is  grown  in 
the  district.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  in  a  state  of  mixed 
Cultivation :.— Arable  crops,  dairy  produce  and  grazing^ 
being  joint  objects  of  its  occupiers.  The  last,  however, 
is,  I  believe,  confined  to  the  practice  of  spme  compara^ 
lively  few  individuals* 

But,  viewed  in  a  political  light,  the  most  valuable  pro- 
duct of  the  district  jof  the^Wyches  is  the  Salt  which 
is  therein  produced  ;-*partly  in  a  fossil  state,  or  Jtdck^ 
ScUtj  and  in  part  from  Satt-Wells^  out  of  which  brine  is 
raised ;  and,  from  this^  immense  quantities  of  salt  is  ma- 
nufactured* 

*  .  •  • 

The  VaLe  bf  iJisTiticr   of   dirESTER.      The   widely 

,  spreading  country  round   Chester  is  one   of   the    few 

districts  of  the  kingdom  that  have  heretofore  borne  the 

title  of  f^fe;-^this  having  been^  by  way  of  pre-eminence^ 

styled  <*  Vale  Royab" 

The  outlines  of  th^  tradt  of  country  which  has  had 
this  honorable  distinguishment  conferred'  on  it,  have 
nev^r,  perhaps^  been  acciirately  defined  or  understood. 
It  probably  was  meant  to  include  the  whole  of  the  lower 
lands  of  Cheshire  and.FIhitshire^  and  the  eastern  margin 
of  Denbighshire ;  but,  as  has  beea  shown,  the  lower  lands 
of  Cheshire  have  a  natural  line  of  separation,  in  the 
Delamere  and  other  hills^  which  divide  the  flat  lands 
that  lie  round  Chester,  from  the  valley  of  the  Wyches^ — 
a  distinct  tract  of  country; 

The  vale  lands  of  Denbighshire  and  Fliritshire^  tbo  of 
diflFerent  degrees  of  elevation,  are  wholely  marked  by  the 
vale  character^  In  approaching  Chestet",  itom  North 
Wales,  by  the  way  of  Llangcdlen^  these  lands  are  entered, 
at  Wynstay,  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  Wrexham. 
Eastward  of  that  point  of  entrance,  evety  thing  is  Eng^ 
i/jA,— every  thing  bears  the  English  vale  character.  There, 
the  naturaLcharacter^stics  and  management  of  Cheshire 
may  be  said  to  commence  in  an  extended  flat  of  productive 
lands, .  apph)priated  \o  mixed  cultivation  and  the  cheese 
dairy. 
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the  Irish  Channel,  and  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey.  To«M 
«s>uilfy  its  Umitf  ard  \e9s  atcufatelry  defitiediw^it  foMcdiis.the 
I>eey  aevoroJ  mites  above  Chester  ;^-^o  wJm^  iia  vmUey  is 
eontfuciied bybruptk!^  in.tbQnei^iboucho€iio£^M(U;^ASL^ 
Measuring  from  the  fdrest  hills,  on  the  east^  to  tlie 
4itojs!9fi  gffMftd^  fir  uj^lands  df  Flbitahire,  on  t^e  urest 
(aboQli  twenty  miles);  aodfrcnn  the  northed  Mtnem^of 
ihe  T»l'e  lai^b.  of  the  peoi^sala  of  WirraJ,  to  .the  feet  of 
tiie  Miiipaa  biilQck^  on  the  south  (ikbont  thirty  milea,)^. 
the*  exteot  of  th^  vale  lands  of  the  dbtvici  mi  Cbasimv 
Q^AY  be  entimaled  at  fiv<)  to  sis.  hmiAmd  siquare.  tniios ; 
and,  of  course,  ranks  amoh|^  the  lariprt;.  tade  distridt&  of 
the  inland. 

The  vietatiiffi  of  thisesste^siiife  tract  ratie^  -  Theneigii*- 
botilftieod  of  Chester^  to  some  dtsta-nee^  is;  rery  iiulfe  above 
tibe  tidiS)  wbA  its  siiifaee  exti^otdlnarily  fiat,-^niiich  of  k 
being  level,  ais  if  walier-rfbrBied.:— a  tei^y  loAv^flat  coiuiitr^. 
The  upper  or  north  end  of  the  peninsula  is  broken  \ti 
surface ;  is  raised  into  hillocks, — some  of  them  heathy  ;— 
iti^  upper,  grounds  bet^  inore  elevated  dnaa  those  at  its 
eotitbern  bas6;  wldchreaeoiblesthe  enTiron&  of  Chesiber, 
dDd  the  bedy  of  the  oouniy^ 

The  Wrexhatin  qu^ter  is  still  more  elevated.     But 
its  surface  is  equally  flat,   as  that  of  Cfaeshire;   hatting 
*^very  appeaxanxre,  in  crossing  tbem,  of  lowwiyiisg  vald 
Lands* 

The  ^oih  of  the  district  of  Chester  are  less  uniform  tbatii 
•  its  surface.  The  east  side,  toward  the  Forest  Hjlb,  is 
mostly  iightand  of  a  redisli  cast::  but  with  sogae  dtcdngar 
ired .liana;  the  wholie. appearing  to  be  tncurabentofi.soft 
rad'^sand  rock;  of  which  the  hillsy  on  this  sid^of  the 
dii&trict,  seem  to  be  formed,-  .Much  of  the  nortb^rn 
peni^isula  is  of  a  cool  w€»k  nature ;  the  east,  side  of  it 
resting  on  a  deep  bed  of  day ;  .a&.  appears  by  the  banks 
'  or  niiaor  elifFs  of  the  estuaTy  of  the  Mersevw  The  west 
side  of;  the  district  of  Chester  is  of.a .  cool,  but  mostly 
of  a  pcodnctive,  quality;— interaperfiied  with .somie  weaker 
lands  :-Hhe  nor^west  quarter,  toivard  Mold,  aJSotdivig 
coals.  .  . 

1^1  Agricultural  "proiuits  the  three,  dsstrtcts,  here  spo£en 
of,  are  similar*  The'  arable  crops  (which. are  f frequently 
tibandant}  are  Wheat  and  Oats ^;.  wt«h  a  little  Barley ; 

soaie 

*  The  Tartarian  or  Rsed  Oat  I  observed  to  prevail,  an  the  cooler 
weaker  Lands  of  the  Peninsula  i~-a  further  instance  of  their  having 
fbujid  their  most  appropriate  soih^Scc  Nortu<  Dsfart«  p.  7i^. 


some  Clover;  tnaDv  Potatoes  (es^cialhr  on  the  Latica* 
shire  side  of  CSesmre) ;  l>st/  apdalunf^  vAth  very  little 
latitude,  even  in  ISOOf^fi^^  Turnips l-^not  even  on  the 
Turnip  Lands,  with  which  the  county  abounds. 

But  this  mtfy  l^e  ij  sf n\iq[  n^a^e(  of^ng)  tg  the  species 
of  Livestock  prevalent  in  those  districts ;— namely. 
Cattle; — mostly  Oms.  In  the  fower  Lands,  not  a  "SSieep 
is  s^ea;  ^o^oept^ng  a.  f^  ^  Forrtstw.'*  I  li^yi(e  ifot 
observed  any  appearance  of*  lowtand: 'Sheep,  being  bred, 
or  even  fatted,  in  the  covnty^ — Cheese  is  the  principal 

nensible,  throughout  the  County. 

Hedge-row  Timber  is  a  prevailing  product  of  the  lower 
Lands  of  Cheshire;  except)!^  its  northern  peninsula; 
where  timber  Trees  are  prevented  from  rising,  by  rea9oi| 
of  i^e  sea.  win(fa,  to>  Mrbvdi.  it  ia  p^uliiuJy,  eiXpo^^d;  lii 
I'j^Dt^birei  pk^ts  q£  woodland  9!  «oiao>«)i»(«Pt  a»  tOfs^. 

All  in  all,  Cheshire  and  ita.eqviicy:i9i  nmr  WisU  bfi 
plfi^sfid  amoiig  thft  mosx  praducuw  paspa^s^  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  prevalence  oi  bedge  .tree9»  mpstliy  fott  topped 
Ad4ed  tQ  tb^  i)atue9a  o£  the  8iiir^G9»  r^pikr  tl^e  Wor 
Jftmls.  \HKMiteresting,  ta  the  mef^  travigitkr>  JQutpo:  sooner 
lA  SLQv  9f  itft  eoiiiieq/ces^tnxoiaimted^  than  ^l^tensivQ  views 
iMTwi  upon  th«.eyi8.  £vi:u  k&m  th^  rawparta  qf  Gbefli»r 
(f^imwA^  ftud  exemplamW'  kept)  imeresiipg  yi^vra  ase 
soeo»  Fiwift  the  insular  b}Upcb%  in.  t|ie  louttiorn  part  of 
the  county,  extraordinary  circles  of  i^ws.  w^  com^ 
Bianded  :r— nearly  equal  in.  > s^tent  to  tbofie  s^en  £rom.  ihe 
ClM»awQo4  HiUs  of  Lfticest^^^e  i-rthatL  \iibicb  they  are 
rendered  n^e  stri)(i«g>  by  the  estuaries,,  tbet  s^a^  avA 
the  ouHij^ainsi  tbafc  give  feature  to  the  oJseapes. 
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« GENERAL  VIEW 

OF  THE 

AG  R I  CULTURE 

* 

»         '  »    »    •  *    ' 

OF   THE 

COUNTY  PALATINE  OF  CHESTER. 

...  •  • 

WITH  .         .         .      J 

OBSEnVATIONS  OS  THE  MEANS  OF  ITS  IMPROVEMEST.    ' 

Bt  Me.  THOMAS  WEDGE 

1794."  '  ' 

V^ONCERNING  the  Reporter,  or  his  mode  of  Sur- 
vey, I  have  no  information ;  saving  that  which  is  to  be 
gathered  from  bis  Report. 

It  was  my  intention,  wheT\  I  iirst  undertopk  this  Work, 
to  have  given  a  biographical  sketch  of  each  Reporten 
But  this  Ifound  a  difficult,  and  it  might  have  proved  an 
ungrateful,  tz:^.  And,  unless  so  far  as  his  profession^  or 
habit  of  life,  is  concerned  (and  this  the  Surveyors,  them- 
selves, or  the  EDfroR  of  the  Board,  ought  surely  to  have 
furnished)  it  is.  well,  perhaps,  for  a  Reviewer  to  depend 
wholely  on  the  work  before  him,  and  to  form  his  judge- 
ment trom  it  alone  j  witliout  regard  to  its  autlu>r,'  person- 
ally considered. 

in  the  Cheshire  Report,  there  is  ample  testimony  of 
the  ability  of  Mr.  Wej>c^,  as  ^Reporter*  His  manner 
is  very  much  what  I  conceived  it  ought  to  be.  His  mind 
appears  to  \>e  fixed  on  the  best  ef  tablisbed  practice  of 
the  County  he  is  writing  upon.  Seldom  do  we  find  him 
endeavoring  to  impose  oh  his  Readers  his  own  Opinions, 
or  preconceived  Sentiments.  In  this  respect,  Mr.  Wedge 
surpasses  all  his  Coadjutors,  hitherto  api)reciated. 

And  even  as  a  Surveyor,  so  far  as  his  particular  exami- 
nations have  extended,  he  appears  to  have  been  duly  as- 
siduous. His  Report,  in  most  cases,  agrees  with  my  own 
ObserYations.  It  is,  however,  to  the  Manufacture  of 
Cheese,  which  Mr.  W.  has  evidently  paid  the  most 
elaborate  attention.  The  more  ordinary  articles  of  In- 
formation read  as  if  they  had  arisen  from  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  practice  of  the  County,  rather  than  from  an 
actual  Survey  of  its  several  Parts. 

This  being  an  originallXeportf  there  are  not  any  Anno- 
tators.    The  number  of  Pages  Eighty  eight. 
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SUBJECT/THE  .FIRST. 


NATURAL  ECONOMY. 

JtLiXTENT.— Cheshire,  Mr.  Wedge  observes,  p.  7,— 
^'  contains,  as  appears  by  Burdett's  map,  exclusive  of  the 
estuary  of  tjbe  river  Dee,  about  1040  square  miles,  or 
665,600  acres.  Within,  tlie  estuary  of  the  river  Dee, 
tliere  are  i^i  Chesliire  about  10,000  acres  of  naked, sands^ 
and  400  acres  of  marsh  land,'* 

Elevation  and  Surface. — P.  8.  "  The  general  appear^ 
ance  of  Cheshire  is  that  of  an  extended  plain ;  but  on  the 
eastern  side  there  is  a  range  of  billy,  or  rather  mountain- 
ous country,  connected  with  the  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire 
hills,  of  aqout  twenty-five  miles  in  length  and  five  in 
width,  extending  from  near  Congleton  to  die  north  eastern 
extremity  of  the  county.     From  Macclesfield,  in  a  north 
western  direction,  the  surface  is  irregular  and  hilly  ;   but 
.coDtiHues  of  that  description  not  further  than  to  Alderiy, 
about  five  or  six  miles  from  >lacclesfield.    On  the  S^rop-  , 
shire  side,  the  surface  is  also  broken  and  irregular.    Ap- 
proaching the  western  side  of  the  county^  (at  the  distance 
of  about  ten  miles  east  from  Chester)  there  is  another 
range  of  irregular  hills,  which  separates  the  waters  of  the 
Dee  and  Mersey"  ( Wever) ;  "  these  hills  are  in  a  direction 
almost  north  and  south,  and  extend  about  25  miles  from 
Maipas,  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  county,  to   Frodsham, 
on  the  north  side  qf  it.      The  remaining  part  of  the 
county  amounting  to  nearly  four  fifths  of  the  whole,  is 
probably  not  more,  on  the  medium.,  than  from  100  to  200 
feet  above  the  level  ipf  tbfe  sea.     Cheshire  has  formerly 
been  celebrated  as  the  vale  royal  of  England ;  and  if  seen 
from  the  high  lands  about  Macclesfield,  the  whole  of  the 
county  to  the  westward  has  undoubtedly  the  appearance 
of  one  extended  plain." 

CuMATURE.— P.  11.  "With  regard  to  the  climate,  it 
has  been  stated,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  surface  of 
Cheshire  is  not  more  than  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea:  from  this  circumstance  some 
idea  of  the  climate  of  the  county  may  be  formed.  It  is, 
•  on  the  whole,  more  temperate  and  mild  than  the  gene- 
rality of  othdr  counties  lyin?  undef  the  same  latitude^ 

owipg 


owing  to  the  flatness  of  its  surface  (abounding  as  it  does 
with  much  hedge  row  timber)  and  to  its  lying  within  the 
influence  of  the  sea  aift"  P.  Sl4r.«^^  Hay  harvest  com- 
mences in  the  beginning  of  July.  Corn  harvest  com- 
monly begins^  uv  tl^  lattp;^  epd  ^f  iqXy^  Qt  the  beginning 
of  August,  and  ends,  ^¥hh  some  ofehep  exceptions,  in 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  September." 

Waters. — P.  9.  "  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mersper 
and  the  Dee ;  the^e  receive,  ana  cafv y  off  to  the  sea,  all  thil 
Mnatler  rivers  and  rivulets  in  Gfa^shiiid^  v^^  the  Weioi^  the 
Dane,  the  Wheelook,  the  Goyte,  the  Botiing-,  &04  d^cJ' 

Soils  aud  Substrata.— P.  10.  *^  There  ave  a  great 
variety  ef  soib  iiv  Cheshiio;  ^^  sand,  bkicdt  nmoe  «# 
peat;  marl  and  gra.vel,  in  various  ifiterauked  pnapovlionsy 
nboond  in  different  partff  of  the  county..  Thti  tkme  fitst, 
Iiawever>  form  4he  mostpredominant  parts  in- the  generaitj^ 
prevs^iling  seile,  and  of  tkeee  the  largest-  p(iopo«tioit  is  a 
strong  retentive  e4ay.  Tkesubstratmiv  is  gcwieraiiy  laminek 
or  clay,  marl,  sand,  gravel,  ov  red  rock;  buftmosl  (xxtti^ 
inenly  one  of  the  two  fdrtner,  via.  olay  or  mail.  The 
numerous  mosses,  mafishy-  meadows^  and  peat  bo]g;6,  n^eh 
aboiMid  in  different  parte  of  theeoumy,  seem^  sufficiently 
to  prove,  that  either  clay,  maid,  or  son^  other  uiietuoua 
earth,  i^  very  geHorally  ati  no  great  depth  below  the 
surface." 

Mf]K£nAiiS.--^No  direci^  tneution  Iei  made  of  the  &ft 
3 finc^j  nor  of  tike  SiUt  Spritws^  of  Cheshire;  tbo,  eveti  in 
an  agricuUural  view,  thmr  form  its  greaieftt  treasure,  in 
**  Covenants  of  Leases,"  however,  not  only  *^  llock  Salt['* 
but  ^*  Alunv,*'  is  reserved  to  the  Landlord,  p.  Ii4;-^  And 
refuse  Salt  is  largely  spoken  o^  as  a  *'  Mauufei"  l^alt>is 
'also  ineidont:aUy  emimerated  among  articles  oS  '^  Manu- 
facture." But  of  t4io  ino().e  of  Manufacboro,  or  of  its 
Historv  as  a  F<^ssil  Pjsodueden^  we  have  no  inlbrinatioii* 


SCTJI^T  'tflE'  «E€OBn6>* 


'ATE  of  AwRolpaiATieaff.-T-P.  S.  '*  The  pitopottionif  of 

cultii'oted  parts  of  the  cottnty^  and  those,  which  Ue 

rith^r  vcasto^  ur  in  st  state  of  little  j>rofif>  are  fiterhaps 

fcireai^ly  as  follows :    *  .    - 

Arable^ 


Arable,  ttdadovr^  pantune,  &c.  al)out  '  •-  -'  ^i5,oaot 
Waste  laiuis,  heaths^  cobubods^  greens,  but 

£(w  ivood^ef  any  e:sit«at,  .  «  -  ^  dO,QOOi 
Vesit  bogs  and  moaiesy  «  <.  ^  ^  ^  •»  «  20,000^ 
Cornmon  fields,  proboibhr,  i^otao  S9udx«&  -  l,O0O 
8ea  ^amts  withi»  the  «9iiiafy  of  thft  Dee^. 

egcctusive  of  What  majr  be  opon  the. 

iiriioipeS'Qftb&mtev  Mersey^     ^    «    ,    «      10,000" 


^  IP)     I  ^t*^m*f9» 


676,000 

P.  635  "  Several  consi^erjibl^  tracts  of  waste  lands  hare 
of  late  year*  been  inotosedj  and  ethers  are  now  in  coq- 
templatton/' 

Stat*  of  Society. — Pnyvisibnt,^'^.  25.  **  A  family  in 
Cheshire  may  b^  supplied  with  beef,  mutton,  and  veaf, 
taking  the  average  of  the  whole  year,  at  from  four-pence 
to  four-pence  halfpenny  per  pound.  Wfaeat,  on  the 
average  of  the  last  seven  years,  nas  been  about  7k  6d.  per 
measure,  weighing  seventy-five  pounds.  Barley,  during 
the  like  time,  38.  6a:  for  thirty-ei^ht  quarts ;  oats  2s.  €0. 
Ibr  forty-six  pounds ;  and  cheese,  about  46s.  per  hundred* 
t>f  I2Qlb."  (in  i793^or  4). 

P.  2:5.  "  The  sustenance  of  agricultniwil  labourers  iyi 

•Cheshire,  consists  chiefly  of  pQtatoes,  barfey  bread,  and 

butter  ficttrcehf  any  -  cheese)    butter-milk,    whey,    and 

fleeting."— The  last  a  peculiar  product  of  the  CTie^hine 

Dain^ ;  as  will  hereafter  appear. 

Mom^gctuves  of  Cheshire. — P.  26J — *^  The  Cotton  Ma- 
^nufactories  of  Lanca$,hire  have  extended  very. consider- 
ably into  this  county,  and  were  making  a  rapid  progressi; 
but  the  late  unfortunate  failures,  mA  the  war,  have  at 
present  stopped  their  further  extension.  There  is  i«)me 
Uttle  cloth  mannfact^iied  on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  this 
district.  In  and  near  Stockport,  there  has  been  a  consi- 
derable trade  in  hats,  as  well  as^in  cotton  and  silk;  There 
are  silk-mills  and  copper-wonks  at  IWaccles^eld.  '  A  very 
considerable  quantity  of  suit  is  manufactured  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Wyches." 

Their  Efects  on  Jgriculitire.^P.  26.  '*  The  effect  of 
ipanufactorics  upon  agriculture  has  been  an  increased 
d^lfiand  for  the  produce  of  the  iand^  and  iporc  especially 
for  the  luxuries  of  life :  they  have  at  the  same  time 
seriously  increased  the  price  or  l^bonr,  and  occasioned  a 
■  scarcity  of  useful,  hands  tor  husbandry.  This  was  severely 
felt  by  the  farmers,  in  the  harvest  of  1792,  many  of  whopi 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  labourers  at  the  rate  of  tin*ee 

shilling.-?, 
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shillings,  tliree  shillings  and  six-pence,  and  upwards  per 
day,  besides  victuals  and  drink*  By  lessening  uie;  number 
of  hands,  the  price  of  labour  is.  increaseo,  and  these 
effects  must  necessarily,  in  some  measure,  earry  with 
them  a  depression  of  the  spirit  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment. The  demand  for  corn,  increased  by  the  increase 
of  trade,  has  diminidied  the  size  of  dairies,  and  the  more 
speedy  returns,  by  the  ^ale  of.  oatmeal,  (much  used  in 
Lancashire)  has  turned  the  attention  of  the  farmers  more 
to  tillage  than  formerly,  as  many  thiiik,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  country. 

''  Manufactories  have  also  had  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  poor  rates,  in  those  parishes  where  they  have  been 
introduced,  and  have  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  morals 
of  the  people." 

Local  Taxes. — Po^r  Rates. — In  the  Appendix  is  given, 
at  some  length,  an/^  Extract  from. a  Pamphlet,  written  i|^ 
1776,  by  a  respectable  Gentleman  in  Flintshire ;" — ^con- 
taining some  valuable  Remarks,  ^^  on  the  Poor  Laws;*' — 
a  work  which  appears;  in  those  extracts,  to  be  ehcitled  to 
mature  consideration,  by  those  who  may  write,  or  legis- 
late, on  that  very  important  subject  of  Jurispmdeiice. 
Thptigh  some  of  the  positions  may  be  erroneous,  or  doubt- 
fully founded,  it  contains  suggestions,  I  conceive,  that 
might  become  practically  usenil  to  the  Country :— .a 
.sufficient  apology,  I  trust,  for  noticing  it  here. 

Tithes. — P.  t)9.  "In  speaking  of  obstacles  to  general 
.improvements,  the  present  impolitic  and,  in  many  iii- 
^  stances,  oppressi've  mode  of  collecting  tithes  in  kindy  must 
present  itself  first  to  our  notice.  Their  operation,  as  a  bar 
to  improvements,  is  so  glaring,  and,  amongst  disinterested 
men,  so  universally  acunitted,  as  to  need  no  comment 
from  us.** 

Public  Works. — Drainage, — Mr.  Wedge  is  friendly 
to  Commissions  of  Drainage  : — Institutions  that  are  re- 
quisite, in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  Mr. 
W*s  Remarks,  oa  this  as  on  other  subjects,  are  modest 
and  sensible. 

P.  62. — "  With  respect  to  the  general  improvement  of 
this  district,  it  is  with  much  diffidence  we  presume  to 
^ve  any  opinion ;  but  from  a  hasty  view  of  it,  we  are  in- 
duced to  think  that  the  most  material  improvement  which 
this  county  (speaking  generally)  is  capable  of,  might  be 
efiected  by  means  of  a  proper  drainage,  as  the  basis, 
tocclusive  of  the -mosses,  or  peat  bogs,  which  have  been 
before  stated  to  an&ount  to  about  20^000  acres^  there  are 

•        '     '      '       also 
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also  numerous  tracts  of  low  und  marshy  meaJow^ands ; 
which  either  for  waiit  of  a  proper  outfaTl,  or  owing  to  the 
water-courses  not  bein[^  sufficiently  cleansed  and  kept 
open,  are  rendered,  by  land  floods  and  stagnant  waters,  of 
little  value.  These  marshy  meadows,  together  with  the 
whole  of  that  description  of  land,  might,  if  drained,  &c. 
probably  be  improved  to  more  than  double  their  present 
value.  There  are,  indeed,  a  great  number  of  land-owners 
and  occnpiers  interested  in  those  flat  situations,  who  are 
very  desirous  of  improving  them ;  but  as  the  pro|)erties 
are  generally  interhnixed,  pariieular  improvements  cannot 
be  eifected,  without  the  full  execution  of  some  general 
scheme  of  drainage.  The  greatest  bars  to  such  improve- 
ments chiefly  arise  either  from  the  uncertainty,  or  short 
duration,  o^  particular  tenures,  or  the  obstinacy  and 
perversencss  of  individuals.  We  therefore  think,  that 
at  would  not  only  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  land* 
ovmcrs  and  occupiers  in  geaeral,  but  also  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  tke  county  at  large,  if  an  act  of  Parliament^  or 
other  powers,  apphcable  to  the  purposes  of  a  general 
drainage,  were  obtained;  not  such  as  mi^ht  operate  Mil- 
Justly  upon  the  tenantry,  but  such  as  would  compel  every 
individual'  to  contribute  towards  the  general  expence,  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  interests  only*  A  commissioii 
of  servers,  which  has  lajtely  been  obtained,  for  four  of  the 
hundreds  of  this  county,, viss.  Wirral,  Bixyxton,  Eddisbury, 
and  Bu(!klow,  wilt  probably  be  the  means  of  ^effecting,  as 
far  as  the  powers  of  it  extend,  in  an  equitable  manner,  this 
most  essential  and  necessary  improvement." 

Inland  Navigation.^P.  9.  "  The  River  Mersey  divide^ 
Cheshire  from  Lancashire  for  near  sixty  miles;  and  Is 
navigable  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Liverpool,  which  is 
situated  at  a  small  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
on  the  Lancashit!e  side,  as  far  up  as  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Irwell,  for  vessels  of  sixty  tons.  The  Dee  forms  a 
part  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  county,  and  is  navi- 
gable from  the  sea  to  the  city  of  Chester,  for  vessels  of 
considerable  burthen. 

"  The  river  Wever  falls  into  the  Mersey  about  fifteen 
piles  above  Liverpool,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  carry- 
ing sixty  or  seventy  tons,  near  twenty  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  Mersey,  to  Winsford  Bridge,  above 
Korthwyche." 

The  Reporter's  Remarks,  in  continuation,  show  the 
immense  profit  which,  in  some  cascSj  may  arise  from  im- 
p^ved  River  Npigations,  aud  of  course  the  great  benefit 

that 
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that  «iiy  11MPU69  t(KfBi  dietii,  to  the  ooimminity ;  fay 
tofltenitig  the  quaiiibky ,  of  i&nd  carriage ;  and  ttiereby 
fMl^r^iitiflg  the  ^jmneis^^darv  cofistnuption  of  the  tx)o  scanty 
jMfoduc^  <*f  oikt  iAtcumMoAbeA  tcTritory.-«.P.  9;-  **  The  plan 
ttp6n  wfaicli  tJie  Italtter  <yf  these  Ttrers  was  made  navigable 
(%y  anefaits  of  locjy  and  a^ars)  deserves  t3b  be  noticed. 
Y%<&hK)t)^y  raised  ftjft  the  fiiirpOse,  aiDountrng  t6  aboitt 
4B^000l.  in^at)  dcrbdoiibed  by  the  getitlenoen  of  tke  county, 
trt9K:>  Were  etnpow^ed  by  an  act  of  pariianient  to  divide 
M  didt  refifpectite  suhsoriptiofis  an  intei^t  of  €l.  per 
e^t.  51;  per  t&at.  '<m  the  capital,  a^d  H.  per  cent,  for  the 
ri^k  of  the  nndertiMiing^  atiM  such  time  as  the  K^hnage^ 
ari^g  from  the^r^de  ^n  that  nver,  sboald  be  isufficieht, 
by  rhstakn4gnt»,  to  re»ttA)«rse)  tkem.  After  such  reim-* 
b^fseoiM^,  th^  tl»to]<^^ttibafltt>f  toamasfe,  ^rst  dedutrting 
the  dsarges  t»f  neo^sary  repaits  bnd  managdment  t>f  tJ»e 
TWe^i  *^  to  be  frbtn  time  to  lim^ilunployed  for  and  towards 
^^mfi^emling  and  t&ptkri»g  abe.  jp^abhc  brides  .within  the 
^4;aid  cotility  df  Cheker^^ad  suchotfaerpubiic  charges' upon 
^*  Ihe  cDMty,  ^^  in  ^tich  manner  as  me  nagastrates  shall 
^j^ariy  direct.'*  All  vessels  natigsaling  in  this  river  to 
fitiy  one  feMHifrg  per  ton,  wbetiber.  tiiey  paas  /die  whole 
length  of  thk  navigsMe  patt;'  or  to  ai=iy  shotter' distance  ^ 
khd  the  reizeipt  am^ti^tjed^-  as  iii«  sw  infWrmrid;  last  year^ 
teiiear  SOOOl.  ^h^  A^t- ban  been ipatd  off  several  yeass) 
ekii  near  4000  'has  beeiPi  anifually  dmwn  .frbm  thiii  vei 
isbiirce,  for  the  ttotiburbr^veyeivPSy  in  aid  of  the  lex* 
pence  of  huildiw^  a  ficriv  dmiMy  gaol  at»ehe»ter." 

Qzmls.^P.lO.  «  The  P^ndie  >ot  Bridgewater's  canailiar 
fbnrteen  feet  boats  frbi^^ul^com  :(whion  is  about  diirteen 
ftiiies  aboi^  LiVerpodl)  to  Matichester,  runs  at  jyo  grea^ 
distance  from  the  Metsey,  feAont  twenty  wxiles  through 
^he  county,  befote  it  crosses  to  the  LaxicasIuFe  side  of 
that  river.  The  Stjrffeifdsliire,  or  <5rand  Tmuk  Canal^ 
joite  the  IXike's  canal  at  Pfesten  Brook,  about  five  miies 
fl'Ojm  Runcorn ;  and  {Dasses  iti  ft  south  eastern  direcniois 
through  neatly  the  nriddle.  of  *Jie  county;  The. Chester 
f;an?^l  extends  from  Chester  to  Nantwydbe,  in  im  eaistem 
direction,  about  twenty  miles.** 

In  1792,  the  Canal  last  metytloned  was  at  a  stand; 
^th  every  symptom  of  aborti^f^  t— ^wing,  >is  I  was  in«^ 
'  fonned,  to  a  want  of  due  fovesight  in  the  projectors  of  it ; 
as  to  the  quantity  of  traffic  it  could  command.  The 
tiafvigation  of  the  Wever  has  ihe  Saltworks  to  support  it : 
^•vfcereas  that  between  Chester  and  the  valley  of  the 
Wyches  had  not  more  in  prospect^   \!ti^n  what  *<twp 

waggons. 


<tericily  tbe^c^tf^^  not^^ni^fitial  tx>  the  ittteiitMmofthes^ 
H^mnHcs^-^'^tvMdk  «ti«  fMetfrbly  ttieaM  to  pnyt  pFOJectondT 
tbfft«(»fti)f  4mpYt>veEt!^ton  tiieir^uM-d,  alld  lo  itititeatf^ 
tiMit)  liMM>i]|[h  iirifimd  Na^%atkiti  «>  in  some  JMiaftdMi, 
ki^hly  4»SPMfi€iad  to  t&tevitvmv^  wtti  *the  otMmminhjr)  it ig 
o^pdtlte   t»f   b%iwg  t^i^a^tt  inri^oriouii  to  botb^-^-wliea  «#t 

^ve^y  W^  rieiMr  'k«toi»»e  teks  h^cdlsaai'y  tksm  th^y  ^^'^^^y  tft 
uiio  oiiMthdy  Hxere  fivst  ^Mde;  tis  the  inMMvia  df  Oatiri 
l|fi«ki«g  fiid  lton{^^  m^ei^;  in  th^tiaiiiMier  it  dill  .at  tfast  tita^ ; 

-41  hdrfee  ti«4riiatf(c^y  a  b^d  witt  ti)  be  had)  by  a  ^<  Caii«ll 
-M«ei«riig/*.%:(id  ihei^yrittft  4tf>etig«r  cmdMates  for  ubaired, 

Aoanbi-^'be  4»(^e  i(>Ublte  Jirotfd^  -df  Ob^sbire,  ar^  «iM9trty 
ipa^ed:  a )pra<»ice %bat 4« wor^ f Fevtilmi,  bef e^ > c^anxlMi 

'F.  4Z6.  <<  tl^lie  ^ttX  i^iMbs  troafts)  *in  gemtssal^  ate  •AM; 
-t^v  ^^dd ;  bdiiig  9ftd#t  <a)  mtoMly  eivb^  tough  {ptttsttntHHy 
Aimm  Hikxi^MtfB^  •or  (de^p  aahd.  \4^1tbhi  the  last  ty/^i^my 
tmsfg  cxmifaiiiemAe  iitipwvwi^tiK^  Inum  been  tiMUle,  titid 
Jf«at«rr'tfii6mtoa4ia6>b«im  puidthatifovmorlyAvos  to  ih^ 
'pj^lv^te^roifdii. 

'^  7}h;  (Pam(fti;>/ iBMii^*^-^  tili^  dftypstrts  cff  Ciie^fiM, 
l&re'gieiillrally  lyad  €(ir  t^iviaiMs;  'but  a.  small  -bon^  jpav^ 
Mei^  da  MIS  side  of  4ie  ^road,  renders  ibem  conyaniMiAj^ 
cpbdt^Ue-ait  <sAl  4ilnei  fet  *hot«ei»en:  their  wimt  of  4tti-- 
)tt^4^0ii^t  'i$  iHk  '^tmt  musMUte  owing  to  die  scardity 'Of 
'  ibateridis^  fduxe  Aum^  gr^^  Ibuftatifevr^itttatiofM. 
«li^mHfc  Hif  tpoifMMit  wsida  in  Cheshire  lis  about  <^(b^ 

The  siib;joi^d  ^Inarkfr  ^atid  «iigg»aiotaiB,  tbo  ^carcaiy 
4ft  >smy  ipat>tictfittr  noi^^  >areiontiilm  «e  a  ^pUce,  henev  a^* 
they  conU^n  tradom  ^t  oa«i»ot  ^  too  otiben  etnpftsMsd 
oa  4he  ttiitsU  ot*  the  public.  Tbe  ^pnesflHit  iaM^  and  rd-i>. 
gtilatfom^ ' ratine  to  the  ipuUic  roads  ^ef  this>kingdoikf, 
are  in  some  tparuoiitlars  dhameCali^  unrattonal,  and  mou^ 
4)e  dlfldf^ii^^  to^a'^NattoA,  'euen  lin.  the  daiirn  of  vciuili- 
4iafioti. 

P.  63.  ^  The  pnssenit mode  of  committing  the  cvne  of 
i|lie  'i^ads  to  -an  ofttoer  'chapdm  anmialU/^  atui  by  rvtaiion^ 
^Ufi0Ut  ^HMf  'v;^rd  to  iobUitieSf  Kc.  m  each  psrisb,  or 

townahtp, 

*  By  subsequent  projects,  ostvill  be  seen,  some  part  of  this  caaal 
^fi^'sUccH  tendi^rcd  pfoduttive. 
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town^h^,  stsems  to  'be  oiie^  chief  cause  of  the  neglect 
and  insufficiency  of  their  repairs.      Sometimes,  though 
'seldom^  an  active  intelligent  man  is  in  ithat  office ;  but  no 
proper  system  of  repairs  being  laid  down,  ajui  pursued, 
>n  ignorant,  or  indolent  officer  succeeding  •  the  former, 
suffers  what  has  been  properly  done  to  go  to  decay.    Tne 
idea  of  not  doing  any  thing  till  it  is  necessary,  viz.  till 
the  ivay  is  nearly  impaessable,  is  too  prevalent;  and  there 
-i^  .little  ehance  of  roads  left  to  the  care  of  officers  so 
choserij  ever  being  properly  taken  care  of.    The  following 
hints  are  therefore  submitted  to  the  consideration  and 
correction  of  the  Board.    The  plan  which  has  occurred 
to  us,  as  most  likely  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of,  is 
.tQ  empower  and.  direct  the  justices,  at  their  several  quarter- 
sessions,  to  appoint  proper  officiqrs  (removable  at  their  di^- 
cfretion)  fordistricts  (>i  sijch  a-size,.fLs  they  shall  find  most 
adequate  to  the  purpose,  with  Suitable  salaries,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  county  rates»     Those  suryeyoics  to  have  the 
^c^-^  management  and  direi^tion  of  the  roads  which  are 
.put  under  theircfire;  and  to  be  accountable  to  the  jus^ 
tices  at  their  monthly  meetings,  in  the  several  hundreds^ 
where  such  survevors  are  appointed.    The  usual  annual 
surveyors  to  be  chosen  and  appointed  as  heretofore,  and 
their  only  business  to  be,  on  proper  notice  from  the  dis* 
strict  surveyor,  to  summon  th.e  persons  liable  to  do.  duty 
io  the  high- ways ;  jand  to  collect  the  assessments .  within 
^  their  several  parishes,  or  townships.    The  justices  to  be 
impowered,  on  properi^pUcation,  to  make  such  rates  as 
the  nature  and  publicity  of. the  road  may  require.  Whether 
it  would  be  proper  that  the  counties  at  large,  under  parti* 
cular  modifications,  should  repair  their  several  roads^  by 
means  of  regular  assessments,  in  lieu   of  s^tatute  duty, 
iriay  well  deserve  the  consideration  of  the  Board," 
•  Mi(ral  Institutes. — Still  more,  sensible  and  judicious  are 
the  following  observations,  on  the  promotion  and  difiusion 
of  agricultural  knowledge.     They  ^re  highly  creditable 
to  the  eood  sense  and  discernment  of  t^e  wi^iter*— rl  have 
great  pleasure  in  transcribing  them,  at  lenstl^, 

'  P.  72.  "  The  Agricultural  Society  of  l^aqchester  has 
produced,  from  time  tp  time,  some  good  effects  ^n  this 
district;  but  has  not  excited  that  general  spirit  of  im- 
prbvement  in  agriculture,  which  was  so  laudably  intended 
by  the  society.  Premiums,  as  an  encouragement  to  par- 
ticular modes  of  husbandry,  or  improvements,  in  any 
country,  .where  the  prevailing  system  of  practice  is  dit* 
fercnt  to  that  proposed,  have  little  or  no  effect  with  com- 
mon practical  farmers. 

**  The 
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'^  The  judkioiid  cultivator,  however,  wants  no  pecuniary 
reward  to  stimulate  his  iudui^try^  and  spur  him  on  to  ra- 
tional imprbvemaats :  nothing  more  is  wanted^  than  to 
convince  him  that  the  thing^  jp)foposed  i^  attainable  iii  com- 
7non  practice;  and  that  it  is  more  eligible  and  advan- 
tageous,  than  what  he  has  been  accustombd  to*  If  that 
can  be  done,  the  improvement,  whatever  it  may  be^  carries 
with  it,  in  itself,  a  more  substantial  reward,  than  can  be 
conveyed  by  any  other  common  means.  Without  such 
a  conviction,  any  attempts  to  encourage  improvements^ 
through  the  help  of  premiums,  will  probably  be  found  ex- 
pensive, and  in  the  end  fruitless* 

'^  Much  injury  has,  doubtless^  beeil  done  to  the  cause 
of  agriculture,  by  the  sanguine,  partial,  and  escaggerated 
accounts  of  fancied,  improvements  of  book^farmers.  In 
almost  every  neighbourhood  there  are  speculative  men>  of 
an  enterprising  turn  of  mind,  who  have  a  taste  for  agri- 
culture ;  who  read  the  various  publications  on  that  sub- 
ject; and  are  forward  to  put  in  execution  each  newly 
supposed  improvement.  The  real  practical  farmer  ob- 
serves closely  these  lettered  experimentalists;  and  seeing, 
as  he  too  often  does,  a  tedious  and  expensive  process  end 
in  disappointment,  his  prejudices  are  strengthened,  and 
he  sneers  at  what  he  contemptuously  calls  book-farming. 
It  is  an  easy  thing  for  a  man  to  sit  in  his  closet,  and  with- 
out any  reference  either  to  seasons,  markets,  or  the  oh-* 
jects  of  general  practice,  in  particular  districts,  to  frame 
such  a  course  of  crops  as  he  may  think  applicable  on  all 
soils,  in  all  situations ;  to  suggest  implements  of  husban« 
dry  equally  well  adap^:ed  to  every  required  purpose ;  to 
recommend  different,  sorts  of  stock  suitable  and  proper 
for  every  kind  of  soil  and  climate;  and  to  chalk  out 
what  he  may  conceive  to  be  proper  plans  of  management^ 
applicable  to  every  necessary  occasion  of  husbandry.  But 
when  he  has  so  done,  even  though  his  schemes  of  improve- 
ment may  be  sanctioned  by  the  appearance  of  actual  ex- 
pi»rience,  yet  it- will  avail  but  tittl6;  there  must  be  sdme- 
thine  more  than  mere  assertioui  for  the  reasons  before 
alluded  to,  to  have  due  weight  wiih  the  generality  of 
farmers:  the  proofs,  as  to  profit  or  loss,  must  lie  open  to 
their  own  observation.  This  train  of  reasoning  naturally 
leads  us  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  establishing,  under  the 
immediate  direction  and  patrona^  of  the  Board,  farms 
af  acttuU  txperimentf  in  various  parW'of  the  kingdom* 
This  is  a  plan  which  has  long  p(een  thought  of;  but 
.  should  it  be  carried  into  executioil^  upcm  an  ex^nsive 

C         '  scale^ 
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scatey  and  the  different  fai^s  be  •  conducted  by  men'  of 
real  experience  and  knowledge  (upon  a  proper  system  of 
oeconomy  and  prudence)  it  would^  as  we  think,  more 
effectually  promote  the  laudable  and  patriotic  intentions 
of  the  Board,  than  could  be  done  by  any  other  means 
whatsoever.'* 


• «  .1 


SUBJECT  THE  THIRD. 

RUEAL  ECONOMY. 

f^      .-  .  DIVISION  THE  FIRST. 

TENANTED  ESTATES, 
Their  IMPROVEMENT  and  MANAGEMENT. 

]lLiSTXTt:S.— Sizes  and  Proprietors,^!?.  Ih  "  There 
are  in  Cheshire  many  very  considerable  estates  possessed 
hy  gentlemen  who  have  residences  within  the  county. 
The  number  of  proprietors  of  land,  possessing  from 
,^00 1.  to  lOOOl.  per  annum  *  rent,  are  also  many.  Biit 
thq  race  of  yeomanry  is  supposed  to  be  much  diminished ; 
another  species  of  freeholder,  however,  has  increased  in 
those  parts  bordering  on  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  where 
A  number  of  small  farms  have  been  purchased  by  the 
manufactujrers  of  cotton,  &c.** 

"  The  tenure  is  almost  universally  freehold.      There 
ar^  some  few  copyholds,  or  what  may  be  called  customary 
freeholds  paying  fines  and  rents  certain,  in  Macclesfielo, 
Halton^  and  one  or  two  other  manprs.^' 
\The    Improvement   of   Estates, — On  this,  important 
topic,  practicfllly  considered,  we  find  nothing  to  notice,  in 
this  Report,  (exceptuig  what  has  been  ttansbribed  on 
public  drainage) :«— a  circumstance  which  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  Mr.  Wedge  is  not  a  praclieal  man,  in  the 
higher  departments  of  Rural  Economyv-  The  subjoined 
remarks,  on  the  tax*  on  draining  bricks^  are  nevertheless 
admjssible  to  a  place  here. — P.  25.  **  Proper  attention, 
generally  speakin|r,  it  not  in  Cheshire  paid  to  the  drain- 
..ipg  of  Jand^  particularly  amon^l  the  tenantry  ;^  and  this 

may 
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may  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  short  terms  of  their 
leases.  The  tax .  upon  bricks  is  a  great  discouragement 
both  to  the  land*owners,  and  occupiers,  in  this  most  essen- 
tial branch  of  improvement.  The  drains  in  common  use 
lire  either  made  with  bricks,  loose  stones,  or  brush  wood; 
but  chiefly  the  former.*' 

The  Executive  Management  of  Estates; — Tenancy. — 
P.  13*  '"  Ltasing  for  lives  was  formerly  a  very  constant 
and  geiieral  practice  in  Cheshire;  and  is  still  the  custoni 
in  some  patts  of  the  county,  although  there  ate,  coim>ara- 
tively  speaking,  few  leases  for  lives  remaining,  rands 
are  now  iho^e  generally  set  foi^  a  term  of  seveii,  eleven^ 
fourteen,  or  twenty^otie  years ;  not  ^any  for  a  Idngeif 
term  thaii  fourteen^  atid  tnoire  probably  for  eleven  years, 
than  any  other'  term; .  There  are  dsb  rtiany  farnis  let  froni 
year  to  year  only^  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of . 
gentlemen'^  residences. 

"The  usual  iimt  of  eritry  is  at  (Jandlemas,  the  oflF- 
going  tenant  having  the  use  of  the  buildin|;s,  aiid  a 
pastui'e  fleld  near  the  house,  as  ah  outlet  for  his  cattle, 
Until  the  1st  of  May ;  the  off-going  tenant  is  also  intitleldy 
by  the  custom  of  the  country,  to  three-fourths  bf  what 
fallow  wheat  there  may  be  growing  Oil  the  premises  at 
the  time  bf  quittirig*" 

"  The  covetidnts  between  Undlofd  and  tenant  are  various 
lind  uncertain;    The.  following  are  some  of  the  most  ge- 
neral clauses*. — 'The  tenant  hgreeS  to  pay  his  rent  half- 
yeaf ly ;   to  jiay  all  levies  and  taxes  whatsoever ;  perform 
statute-duty  in  the  high-ways ;  carry,  an  V  materials  that 
may  be  Wanted  for  the  I'epair  of  his  buildings,  &c.    To 
keep  the,  buildings,  fences,  &c.  in  good,  sufficient^  te- 
nantable  repair,  being  allowed  timber  and  other  nebessary 
materials  in  the  rough  for  that  pul^poset    The  tenant  is 
conflned  to  a  certain  quantity  of  tiitage,  usually  about 
one-^fourth  of  his  farm,  exclusive  of  meadow  and  summer 
fallow ;  he  is  restrained  from  ploughing  any  of  the  lands 
for  morp  than  three,  or  at  most  four  years,  in  one  course 
of  tillage,  and  covenants  to  lay  th^  latid  down  in  a  hus« 
band  like  manner,  with  clover  and  gtass  seeds*    He  is 
biso  restrained  in  some  instances  from  sowing  brush  wheat, 
and  also  from  setting  mote  potatoes  than  are  necessary  for 
the  use  of.  the  family;   and  is  not  to  s^t  or  assign,  any 
part  of  the  premises  without  the  coti$ent  of  the  landlord. 
All  mines,  minerals,  salt  springs,  ro^ks  of  saltan^  aluin^ 
We  reserved ;  arid  also  all  timber  trees,  with  fuUHberty 
to  fell>  work,  arid  carjry  away  the  same.    The  tenant  is 

C  2         '  "'not 
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not  to  crop  or  lop  any  timber  trees,  but  to  endeavour  to 
preserve  the  same  from  injury,  by  cattle  or  otherwise : 
not  to  sell  or  carry  off  the  pi-emises  any  straw,  dung, 
soil,  ashes,  or  compost ;  but  to  use,  spend,  or  leave  the 
same  upon  the  premises  at  the  end  of  the  term.  The 
tenant  is  frequently  restrained  from  paring  and  burning. 
In  some  instances,  he  agrees,  to  lime  or  marl  annually  a 
certain  number  of  acres,  and  to  lay  his  dung  on  the  pas* 
ture  land,  (r)  This  last  clause  has  been  lately  introduced, 
and  seems  likely  to  become  general.  .  The  injury  done 
to  land,  by  sufl^ring  weeds  to  run  to  seed,  is  guarded 
against  in  some  leases,  by  the, landlord's  reserving  to  him- 
self the  power  of  cutting  them  down  at  th^  tenant's  ex- 
pent^,  if  he  shall  neglect  to  do  it  after  being  called 
vpon.*^    An  admirable  clause. 

.  In  enumetating  *'  Obstacles  in  the  way  of  Improve- 
ment," Mr.  W^dge  resumes  the  subject  of  leases;  and, 
having .  intitiimted.  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  lease 
of  Cheshire,  as  being  equally  insecure  for  proprietors  and 
tenants,  he  hazards  the  following  novel  suggestion. — 
P.  70.  ^'  Suppose  a  lease  was  made  so  that  (with  some  of 
the  usual  clauses)  it  might  operate  as  a  bond  of  arbitra- 
tion between  the  parties. .  At  the  beginning  of  the  term, 
let  an  exact  report  of  the  state  of  every  part  of  the 
premises  be  made,  and  signed  by  both  landlord  and 
tenant :  at  tlie  end  of  the  term,  let  a  survey  be  made  bv 
two  persons  indifferently  chosen,  and  their  award  be  final. 
'If  the  estate,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  was  found  to  be 
improved,  let  the  award  direct  what  allowance  should 
be  made  by  the  landlord  for  such  improvements.  If  the 
restate,  in  the  opinion  of  the  referees,  should  appear  to 
have  been  impoverished,  let  them  be  authorized  to  award 
the  amount  of  damages  to  be  payed  by  tlie  tenant.  But 
as  such  a  contract  would  give  a  greater  degree  of  security 
to  the  tenant  than  to  the  landlord,  the  landlord  sliould  be 
at  liberty  to  order  ode  or  more  views  of  the.  premises  to 

.  be  made  during  a  term, of  twenty-one  years.  If  any 
lOial -practices  appeared  to  be  carrying  on,  then  the  lease 

.  to  become  void,  if  from  those  practices  the  injury  should 
exceed  a  certain  sum ;  and  if  the  injury  should  not  ex-» 
ceed  that  sum,  then  the  tenant  to  be  ansWeraUle  for  da- 
Tnages  only.  There  are  objections  which  may  be  made  to 
such  a  leasff ;  but  are  tiiey  gfeatef  than  what  might  b^ 
iirged  against  the  present  modes   of   letting  land?    and 

^ .  wQuld  not  such  leases^  on  the  whole!,  be  liable  to  fewef 
'pbjectioiis^  and  bg  ;nore  likely   to  encoitrage  add  se* 
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cure  improvements,  than  what  the  present  usual  leases 
are  ?'* 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  insert  the  above  proposal, 
which  is  very  ingenuous.  But  it  is  by  no  means  equally 
practicable,  I  conceive,  with  the  plan  of  the  triennial 
lease* ;  which  is  a  continual  check  upon  the  tenant;  yet 
secures  to  him,  by  arbitrative  remuneratipns,— whenever 
he  may  quit  possession, — the  value  of  any  extra  im- 
provements he  may  have  executed,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
farm  in  his  occupation.  There  is,  nevertheless,  one  part 
of  Mr.  W's  plan,  which,  under  certain  circumstances, 
might  be  incorporated  with  that  of  the  running  lease  :— 
as,  when  a  farm,  at  the  time  of  letting,  is  in  a  superior 
state  of  improvement  or  cultivation ; — whether  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  a  spirited  tenant,  or  the  judicious  management 
of  its  proprietor.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  may  be 
prudent  to  let  its  existing  state,  dt  the  time  of  entry,  be 
accurately  taken,  by  men  of  judgement;  and  a  bond  or 
other  security  be  given,  by  the  tenant,  to  leave  it,  at 
the  time  of  quitting,  in  a  similar  state ;  or  pay  what  men 
of  judgment  may  estimate  tlie  deterioration.  But,  in 
more  ordinary  cases,  this  regulation  can  seldom  be  re* 
quisite. 

Bent. — On  this  important  consideration,  in  themanage-r 
ment  of  estates,  Mr.  Ws  remarks  are  superiorly  entiued 
to  attention,  by  men  of  large  landed  property.  They 
show  that  Mr.  Wedge  (professionally  or  otherwise)  has 
had  considerable  experience,  or  thought  maturely,  cohf 
cerning  this  nice  matter;  and  caiTy  with  them  more  force 
and  conviction,  than  all  the  visionary,  or  interested,  insi- 
nuations of  theorists,  necessitated  proprietors,  ai^d  lfLn4 
valuers  by  percentage. 

P.  71«  ^*The  idea  that  l^igh  rents  operate  as  a  spur 
to  improvements,  seems  to  be  too  prevalent ;  ^s  far  as  ai^ 
advance  of  rent  can  so  operate,  it  has  bpeij  very  freely 
applied  in  many  parts  of  this  district,  and  perhaps  wit^ 
greater  fveedoqi  than  success. '  Wp  think,  that  gentle- 
men, by  going  too  far  oii  this  p]an,  not  only  check,  bui 
in  a  great  n^easure  extinguish  the  spirit  of  improvement. 
The  zeal  of  those  who  expect  improvements,  hy  such 
tneansj  overlook  the  ntcessitxf  of  tt^e  persons  \y(^o  will 
comply  with  the  terms  proposed ;  $ind  they  also  forget, 
t|ie  absolute  n^ce$sity  of  a  sufljcieqt  capitaU    A  man  of 

property 

^   See  TKBATfjIK  Q11  L/^KDBp  PnOPtSTV. 
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property  is  generally  cautious  of  making  an  engagement 
'\vHere  the  rent  is  oppressive.  '  He  sees  the  success  of 
those  who  invest  their  capital  in  trade,  and  thinks  hin^- 
self  (with  justice)  iirtitled  to  something  more  than  com- 
mon interest  for  his  money ;  and  to  an  adequate  return 
for  his  labour  and  attention.  But  those  knen  who  have 
the  least  to  lose,  are  commonly  the  most  forward  to  offer 
the  highest  rents.  Let  a  farmer  be  ever  so  enterprizing 
and  intelligent,  yet  if  he  is  screwed  up  in  his  rent  to 
the  utmost,  shackled  by  a  short  or  precarious  tenure,  oir 
in  want  of  a  sufficient  capital,  he  will  not  have  the  courage 
to  attempt,  nor  the  means  to  accomplish  any  material 
schethes  of  iniprovement ;  but  reverse  those  circumstances, 
and  he  will  then  give  scope  to  his  genius,  and  complete 
such  improvements  as  must,  in  the  end,  conduce  to  the 
landlord's  interest,  to  his  own  emolument,  $ind  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public." 
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pJaTURAL  WdODs  and  Hedge  Timber.t-P.  25^^ 
f*  There  are  very  few  woods  of  any  considersible  exten^ 
in  tlheshire,  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  timber,  princi* 
pally  pak,, in  tie  hedge  ro>Vff,  particularly  on  the  f-anca- 
^hire  side  of  the  copnty,  to  a  degree  yvhipb  is  frequently 
detrimental  to  thp  farms.  The  injury,  however,  arising 
therefrom  §eems  annually  to  be  diminishing.'^ 

pLANTiNia:--P.  25.  "  There  are  soipe  lew  gjentlemeq 
of  large  property,  who  have  paid  gre^t  fittention  to 
planting,  and  have  considerable  plantations  of  young 
thriving  tinpiber  upon  their  estates;  but  the  ?orts  chiefly 
planted  of  late  ^ears,  have  been  of  the  quick  growing, 
or  bmaqiental  kinds,  and  the  oak  has  been  top  much  neg« 
lected,  Qwing  perhaps  to  the  slowness  of  its  growth." 


»> 
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ARM  S.— iSiiej,— -P.  1 2.  "  The  land  is  occupied  in  farmi 
of  various  extent;  some  may  contain  500  acres,  andup- 
yards;  there  are  few,  however,  of  more  than  :j06  acres  ^, 
though  tlie  practice  (but  too  frequently  a  pernicious  one) 
of  laying  farms  togetlier,  seem^  to  be  increasing ;  on  the, 
whole,  it  is  prpbable  that  there  is  at  least  one  farmer  to. 
every  eighty  statute  acres.  In  a  parish^  whiclx  is  nearly 
in  tne  centre  of  the  cotinty,  the  following  is  an  exac( 
statement: 

From  300  to  150  per  annumj  there  are     -  6 

150  to  100 11 

100  to    50,    - 18 

30  to    15     - 3 

15  to      8     -     -    -     -     •     -'^  -      -  28" 

.  JlomfsieaiSfrrP^  12,  ^[  The  farm  buildipgs  are  in  various 
states,  a^nd  in  various  situations;  but,  for  the  most. part, 
)n  good  repair,  salthqugh  few  can  be  said  to  be  Yyefi  sir? 
tuat^d.  They  are  too  often,  without  considering,  tb^ 
^idvantages  of  situation,  crowded  toget|ier  in  village^*  and 
the  lau^s  occupied  with,  them  contused  and,  int^rmixe^ 
with  e^b  others  and  the  wash  qf  tbe  yards^^  a  thing  of 
Knaterial  consequence,  pft^n;^st  to  tlie  occupiers.  M^y 
pf  the  newly  greeted,  buildings  ar<»  conveniently  situa,t6d, 
^nd  properly  arranged ;  but  as  it  does  not  very  frequently 
^app^n,  th,at  the  houses  and  offices  are  ne^r  at  the  same 
iio^^  the  ah.cieqjt  scite  is  usually  retained  for  the,iiak^  of 
^ucii^uildings  as  may  liappen  to  remain  in  tolerably  good 

repaijf-" 

Building  MaUrUl&n — P.12«  "  The  new  erections  are 
(either  ^t'  stone  or  brick,  and  slated;  the  old  ones  are 
commo^ily  built  with  timber,  framed,  and  the  spaces  filled 
up  with  bf  jck ;  some  only  with  hazles  twisted,  and  daubed 
>vith  clay.  The  <;oyering  of  the  old  buildings  is  mostly  of 
thatch."'  .         , 

Plan  of  Management  of  Farnjs.?— p.  14.  "  It  scarcely 
^eed  to  be  observed,  that  dairying  is  the  principal  ol^ect 

'        C4 of 
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pf  Chesbin»  husbandry.  It  is,  however,  $,  fact  veil  known 
|iere,  that  this  county  w^  foroierly  as  celebrated  for  its 
frheat,  as  it  is  at  preseiit  for  its  cheese ;  tliough  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  account  for  this  change  of  manage-f 
ment  in  it$  occupiers.  In  one  instance,  a  dairy  farm,  of 
two  hi^idred  and  forty  acres,  is  nearly  thus  employed ; 
^m  one  hunclred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  pasture;  tjiirty-five  ^cres  of  meadow;  froni 
twenty-five  to  thirty  adres  of  oats;  from  eight  to  ten 
acres  of  barley  ^  from  seven  to  ten  ^cres  of  \nieat^  and 
occsisionallv  as  many  acres  of  summer  fallow.  Upon 
another  dairy  farniatone  hundred  acres,  there  is  from  ten 
|ia  fourteen  ^cres  of  oats ;  from  six  to  eight  acres  of  fallow 
wheat;  and  the  lite  quantity  of  summer  fallow  :  there- 
Hiainder  in  pasture  ^d  mowing  for  hay ;  of  the  latter 
about  twelve  acres." 

Wpw  People.— P,  24.  Jn  1703,—"  A  day  labourer 
in  winter  has  from  seven  to  eight  shillincn  per  week; 
in  the  spring  0iont)is  froin  eight  to  nine  snilUngs;  and 
in  harvest  from  nine  to  fiftee^  shillings  per  week.  A 
waggoner  has  fit)m  nii^e  to  ten  guineas  per  annum. 
Home  servants,,  from  six  to  nine  po^inds ;  mm  boys,  from 
one  and  ^  half  .to.t|uree  and  a.  half  guineas,  per  ye^r.  A 
daily  inaid,  who  ^as  the  whole  care  ^n4  management  of 
the  Hdairy^  from  eig^t  to  ten  pounds  per  annum.  An  as- 
sistant tO'  the  mistress  tn  th^  dairy,  about  5 1.  ^s.  Com*^ 
mon  maid  servants,  from  31.  10s.'  to  4l.  10s.  and  g[irls| 
from  thirty  to  fifty  shillings  a  year.  Mowing  grass,  from 
eighteicii^penee  ^  tp  two  shillings  per  acre ;  oats  and 
barley,  from  si^tcfetl-pence  to  twp  shillings ;  and  re^ping^ 
i&om  si^  shillings  tp' eight  shillings  per  acre.  Threshing 
wheat,  from  three-pence  to  four-pence  a  measure'  of 
thit^y-eiffht  quarts;  oats,  from  ?s.  to  2s.  6d.  and  barley,  3s^ 
to  Ss.  6a,  for '  twenty  me^ures.  Blacksmith-s  work  is^ 
from  four-pence  halfpenny  to  'five-pence,  per  ppund^*' 

Working  4i<imals.t-P.  27.  *•  Horses  are  universally 

Iised  by  the  farmers,  (drawn  at  plough  three  or  four  iti 
ength) ;  Qome  gentlemei^  are  making  experiments  witl^ 
oxen."—**  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing  ii^ 
the  breed  of  horses  here  employed  in  husbandry,  that  it) 
much  worthy  of  notice;  they  are  of  the  strong  ^lack 
kind,  generally  about  fifteei^  hands  in  height;  those  pur-^ 
chaseain  Derbyshire  are  thought  to  be  the  best,  although 
the  Leicestershire  kind  have,  as  is  supposed,  improved  thp 
general  breed  of  the  country.'* 

.    Manures. — rMarU-^^n   this   prevalent    manure    of 

Cbe^ire 
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Cheshire  (judging  from  the  number  of  ^  Marl  Pitts** 
almost  every  where  seen)  the  information  here  given  is 
very  brief f  and,  the  specific  qualities  of  the  ouffereot; 
Marls  employed,  not  being  noticed,  it  is  unsatisfactory^ 
The  follo«{in^  particulars  constitute  the  Report  concern^, 
ing  this,  subject— P*.  22*  *^  On  the  eastern  part  of  Uie 
country,  lime  is  chiefly  used ;  and  on  the  west  and  south, 
marl  is  the  most  general  manure;  of  which  there  are 
various,  sorts,  vi;$«  the  clay.marl,  the  blue  slate  marl,  the 
red  slate  msud^.  stone  marls,  &c«  The  clay  marl  is  sup^s 
posed  to  prevail  most.  The  quantity  of  marl  used,  varies 
according  to  its  quality,  and  the  quality  and  nature  of  the 
soils  on  which  it  is  laid.  The  quantity  is  from  one  to  two 
roods,  each  rood  being  seveuty-two  solid  yards  and  up« 
wards,  on  an  acre ;  the  expence  of  it  filled  into  the  cart  i» 
about  twopence  a  yard.  Marl  is  generallyflaid  upon  the 
turf,  and  after  the  frost  ^has  had  its  effect  upon  it,  it  is 
sometimes  harrowed  before  the  field  is  broken  up*'' 
.  Limef  P.  22^—**  When  Lime  is  used/i  it  is  commonly 
mixed  with  gutter  clods,  scouring  of  ditches,  or  soil; 
and  laid  en  the  land  for  barley.  Farm-yard  dung  ia 
frequently  mixed  with  the  soiLoffthe^  sides  of  lanes,  with 
furrows  drawn  from  between  .the  butts  of  pasture  land, 
with  gutter  clods,  ditchings,  &Ck  and  to  these  marl  or  lime 
are  sometimes  added."  I  . 

Skndy  P.  22. — *^  Sand  is  also  frequently  used  as  manure 
on  stiff  lands,  and  with  great  success.*' — In  compost,  I 
have  observed  Sand  employed. 

But  the  Manure  which  principally  engages  Mr.  Wedge's 
attention  is  foul  or  dirty  Mlt;  which  is  repeatedly  brought 
forward,  in  this  Report  and  ^its  Appendix.  And  although 
it  may  he  considered  in  a  great  degree  as  a  local  Manure 
(being  '^  the  sweepings  of  storerooms,  pan  houses,  &c/')y 
it  may  be  right  to  coUect  facts  respecting  it,  at,  this,  its 
principal  source  in  the  Island. 

Refuse  Salty^P*  22.  *^  Foul  or:  dirtied  salt  is  a  most 
excellent  manure,  either  for  pasture  land,  or  fallows,  when 
properly  incorporated  with  soil,  or  other  substances.  And 
it*  is  nmoh  to  be  regretted,  that  so  large  a  quantity  as  7  or 
800  tons  should  annually,  in  Cheshire  alone,  be  lost  to  the 
community.  The  heavy  duty  laid  upon  refuse,  or  dirtied 
salt,  almost  totally  prevents  its  use  for  manure." 

In  setting  forth  Obstacles  to  Improvement;  Mn  Wedge 
favors  us  with  some  interestii^  particulars,  relating  to. 
the  Rise  and  Operation  of  the  Impasts  levied  on  refuse 
^alt. 

P.  67. 
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P.  ^7*  ^  The  Dutjr  on  foul  or  dirtied  salt  fs  ati  obstacle' 
also,  in  the  way  of  ioiprovement.  We  are  infonned,  tliat 
prior  to  any  dutj  being  laid  on/eul  salt^  erery  person 
wishing  to  use  it  £or  oianure,  paid  a  salt-ofiicer  to  attend 
r  and  see  it  laid  upon  die  land,  or  mixed  with  compost.  In 
1768  a  duty  of  fourpeaee  the  bushel  was  laid  upon  it^ 
with  apeiKilty  of  sixty  pounds  (two  thirds  to  the  informer) 
if  BSTO  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  improvement  of 
land.  This duty^  it  seems^  wasintended  to  support  ofiicers 
to  accompany  the  salt  into  ther country^  and  see  it  ren- 
dered useless  for^y  other  purpose  but  manure;  yet  no 
addition  of  officers  took  place.  In  1782  the  duty  of  four-* 
pence  a  bushel  was  repealed.  From  that  time  refuse 
salt  became,  and  has  continued  subject  to  >  the  same 
duties  as  white  salt*  The  reason  alledged  for  this  pro- 
ceeding uas,  «diai  ,if|aljt  ^as  dirtied  purposely,  and- sold  i» 
iarge  quantities,  to  so^p-^hoilers,  skiimers,  and  others^  tor 
the  injury  of  the  revenue*  The  fraud,  however,  was  not 
practised  by  the  fanner,  or  occupiers  of  land,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  thie  manu&cUNries;  bot  |l)y  seoding  i$ 
iree  of  duty  tx>  different  parts  at  the  kingiiom,  foastways^ 
From  twenty  to  thirty  tons,: and  iipwaids,  had  frequently 
been  shipped  at  once,  for  London,  and  pther  frfaces; 
the  importer  paying  a  penalty  of  601.  only,  was  but  a 
trifling  sum,  upon  a  considerable  quantity,  compared  to 
^  ddty,  which  white  salt  was  subject  to.  The  fouior 
dirtied  salt  (which  is  the  sweepings  of  store-roomsy  panv 
houses^  &c.}  has  paid  little,  or  nothing,  to  Government, 
since  the  time  the  duty  was  altered:  the  present  duties 
operate,  almost,  as  a  total  prohibition  of  it  as  manure."***^ 
Adding,  p.  6^.-—^^  When  it  is  considered  that  the  refuse 
salt,  thus  unnecessarilv  destroyed,  would  be  of  vast  im^ 
portance  in  the  agricultural  improvements  of  this  tounty, 
it  is  hoped,  the  Board  will  foe  induced  to  use  their  in- 
fluence to  obtain  a  relaxation  of  the  present  duties.  And 
if  they  should  see  no  improppietyin  doing  so,  we  may 
Tentune  to  say,  that  those  veiy^fitcers  and  watehmen,  who 
now  attend  to  see  the  foul  salt  destroyed,  might  and 
Would  be  glad,  for  a  small  coit^nsation  froin  the  farmer 
who  came  to  purchase  it,  to  attend  him  to  his  land  (as 
was  formerly  the  case)  without  any  neglect  of  their  other 
duty.  It  would,  perhaps,  effectually  prevent  any  defraud 
in  the  revenue,  if  the  use  of  it  was  confifned  to  the  farmers 
only,  and  the  shipping  of  it  coastways  prohibited." 

On  the  Efficacy  of  Salt  as  a  Manure,  we  are  furnished 
with  the  following  particulars.— P.  67.  "  A  difference  of 

opinion 
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opinion  Iiaving  been  entertained  as  to  the  utility  of  salt  a« 
a  manure,  w^  insert  the  following  experiments^  which  we 
have  been  favoured  with  by  a  gentleman  of  Nortbwich: 
*  After  draining  a  piece  of  sour  rushy  grouud,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  some  refuse  salt  was  spread  upon  a 
part  of  the  land,  after  tiie  rate  of  eight  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  on  another  part  sixteen  bushels.  In  a  ^hort  time 
the  vegetation  disappeared, totally,  and  during  the  month 
of  April  following,  not  a  blade  of  green  grass  was  to  be 
seen.  In  tlie  latter  end  of  the  month  of  May  a  most 
flourishing  crop  of  rich  grass  made  its  appearance  on  tha^ 
part  where  the  eight  bushels  had  been  laid. 

^  In  the  month  of  July  the  other  portion  produced  still 
a  stronger  crop ;  (the  cattle  were  remarkably  fond  of  it) 
and  during  the  whole  ensuing  winter  (which  is  ten  or 
twelve  years  since)  and  to  this  day,  the  land  retained,  and 
yet  exhibits,  a  superior  verdure  to  the  neighbouring 
closes.  Another  experiment  was  made  in  a  meadow, 
whijire  the  after  grass  being  of  a  coarse  rank  nature,  which 
the  cattle  refused  to  eat,  salt  bei:ig  laid  upon  apart  of 
this  meadow,  they  have  ever  since  preferred  the  grass 
jgrowing  on  that  ground  to  every, other  part  of  the  held, 
and  eaten  up  every  blade. .  He  also  states,  .that  the  good 
^ffects  of  salt  are  particularly  seen,  by  mixing  it  evea 
with  the  coarscjit  maniure.  A  gentleman,  lately  carried  a, 
small  quantity  of  couch*grass  roots,  and  other  rubbish, 
harrowed  off  his  land  to  the  salt  works,  and  laid  it  some 
time  on  the  ground,  where  the  foul  salt,  by  the  direction 
of  the  officer,  is  destroyed;  he  then  carried  it  back  and 
jnixed  it  with  other  manure.  His  barley  and  his  hay-grass 
were  strong,  from  this  composition,  beyond  his  most  san- 

{ruine  expectations.  A  small  quantity  of  foul  salt  was  also 
aid  upon  a  court  pavement  with  a  view  to  destroy  the 
vegetation  with  which  it  abounded:  the  first  summer 
after  it  was  laid  on,  not  a  weed  or  a  blade  of  grass  ap-. 
peared,  but  in  the  summer  following  its  vegetation  was 
considerably  more  abundant  than  it  was  before  the  salt 
was  used.  Its  effects  pn  fallow  land  are  equally  advan-» 
tageous;  by  sowing  it  at  the  time  of  breaking  up  the  land 
for  a  fallow,  its  strong  saline  quality  destroj^s  vegetation^ 
and  every  noxious  insect;  but  by  being  mixed  suffi- 
ciently with  the  soil,  before  the  wheat  is  sown,  it  add* 
a  strong  nutriment,  and  insures  the  best  of  crops.'  Salt 
probably  acts  as  a  septic  on  vegetable  substances;  is  aa 
excellent  manure,  and  may  be  used  in  all  cases  where 
^ither  lime  or  marl  are  proper.    The  price  of  foul  salt 

from 
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from  the  stoves,  if  free  of  duty,  would  now  be  about  four- 
pence  per  bushel  of  fifty-six  poundii;  and  of  salt  hot 
stoved,  about  two-pence  per  bushel.'* 

Surely,  if  refuse  Salt  is  capable  of  being  rendered  thus 
beneficial  to  Agriculture,  even  locally^  some  measure  might 
be  hit  upon  that  would  prevent  any  serious  Defalcation  of 
the  Revenue:  To  xvaste  a  valuable  Article  of  the  Produce 
of  a  Country,  and  especially  one  that  is  conducive  to  the 
prosperity  of  its  Agriculture,  and  this  merely  for  want  of 
aiie  regulations,  or  to  secure  some  paltry  pittance  of  Re- 
venue, would  bejcHsgraceful  to  any  Grovernmeht, 

In  the  Appendix,  to  this  Report,  is  a  Paper*  by  John 
Hollingshead,  Esquire,  of  Choney,  in  Lancashire,  "  re- 
lative to  common  Salt  as  a  Manure.*'  B\it  it  is  mostly  of 
a  speculative  nature ;— vainly  indulging  in  the  mildnesses 
of  modern  Philosophers^  In  the  subjoined  passage,  how- 
ever, there  is  much  common  sense. 

P.  88.  "  A  minister  merits  reproach  Who  lays  d  duty, 
^qual  to  a  prohibition^  on  ^ny  article  that  would  so  essen- 
tially prbmote  tlie  interests  of  agriculture.  High  duties 
may  be  proper  when  there  is  a  probability  of  the  article 
being  exhausted,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  limit  the 
consumption ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  uith  salt^  for  on  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  salt  rocks,  and  springs  of 
Cheshire,  they  appear  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands 
of  all  Europe'  for  ever." — Mr.  H.  does  not  say  on  what 
authority  he  grbunds  his  assertions,  or  by  whom  the 
"  thorough  investigation"  was  performed. 

Arable  Crops.— On  the  busmess  of  aration, — which  in- 
cluding improvements,  as  Well  as  the  perennial  routine  of 
management,  constitutes  the  most  difficult  and  essential 
part  of  the  business  of  Agriculture, — we  have  scarcely  any 
thing  that  is  peculiarly  mtitled  to  consideration,  in  this 
Report ;  excepting  what  relates  to  the  Potatoe  crop.  I  will, 
nevertheless,  notice  a  few  particulars  that  ate  found  in  it. 

Species  of  Crops j~^V,  16.  "  The  grains  mostly  cultivated 
in  Cheshire  are,  oats,  wheat  and  barley.  The  milch  cattle 
in  winter  being  in  a  great  measure  fed  with  straw,  peas^ 
and  beans  are,  on  that  account  principally,  very  rarely 
sown." 

On  the  Succession  of  Croups,  I  see  nothing  that  requires 
to  be  inserted,  at  length  here.  A  long  list  of  rotations  is 
given  (p.  16) ;  from  which  it  appears  that  three,  or  even 
rour.  Corn  Crops  are  taken  from  Ley  Grounds;  the  seeds 
of  herbage  being  sown  with  the  last  crop  ;-^in  order  to 
produce  a  foul  ley,  to  lie  three  or  four  years  j  ^yit^i  the 

intei^t 
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intent  that  the  Land  n^ay  be  eible  to  throw  out  another 
succession  of  Com  Crops;— conformably  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Midland  Counties;  and  siuular  to  that  of 
Wjestmoreland. 

On  Tillage  we  find  the  following  loose  particulars.-— 
P.  15,  "  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  as  follows,  viz. 
1st,  That  when  oats  on  stiff  land  are  sown  on  one  furrow, 
it  is  generally  ploughed  soon  after  Christn  as.  2d.  When 
oats  on  light  land  are  sown  on  one  furrow^  it  is  generally 
turned  at  the  time  of  sowing,  or  a  little  while  before. 
3d.  When  land  is  winter  fallowed  for  oats,  the .  number  of 
ploughings  are  in  general  two :  the  first  ploughing  is  in 
November,  the  second  at  the  time  of  sowing.  4th..  A  winter 
fallow  for  barley ;  three  ploughings  generally  :  the  first  in 
November,  stirred  across  ana  harrowed  in  March,  and  the 
third  ploughing  at  the  time  of  sowing.  5th.  A  pin  fallow 
for  wheat;  two  ploughings  after  a  previous  crop,  which 
lias  been  gathered  in  the  same  year  the  wheat  i»  sown. 
6  th.  Brush  wheat,  is  wheat  sown  on  one  furrow  after  a 
previous  crop.  7th.  Summer  fallowing  of  stubbles.;  the 
number  of  ploughings  generally  four:  the  first  ploughing 
in  February  or  March ;  and  Stbly,  Summer  fallowing  of 
turf,  or  what  in  Cheshire  is  called  ^'  a  fork."  Number 
of  ploughings  three  or  four :  the  first  at  Midsummer,  or  a 
little  before." 

On  Manuring,  the  Repprter,  for  the  first  and  almost 
only  time,  ventures  to  censur^  the  established  practice  of 
.Cheshire ;  and  to  urge,  in  a  didactic  way,  an  alteration  of 
management.  His  animadversions,  however,  are  much 
too  general  to  be  just; •  and  only  prpve  the  Writer's  want 
of  extensive  practice. 

.  P.  65.  "  There  is  evidently  a  mistaken  practice  in 
Cheshire,  with  respect  to  the  application  of  manure:  it  is 
not,  however,  an  error  peculiar  to  this  county,  for  there 
are,  perhaps,  few  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  it  is  not  to 
be  met  with.  The  practice  alluded  to,  is  that  of  laying 
manure  upon  land  of  inferior  quality,  while  that  of  a  better 
kind  remains  in  a  state  which  wants  improvement  Thia 
is  the  general  custom  of  the  country,  not  only  with  respect 
to  manure  which  is  purchased,  but  with  that  also  which 
arises  from  the  consumption  of  produce  on  the  premises. 
The  better  part  of  almost  every  farm  in  the  kingdom  is 
robbed^  and  in  some  degree  impoverished,  by  attempting 
to  improve,  at  an  evident  loss,  the  poorer  parts  of  it. 
Where  a  farni  has  justice  done  it,  every  part  in  rotation 
A^^uld  receive  the  manure  arising  from  its  own  produce. 

There 
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There  are,  indeed^  some  in^an<!es  of  lanils  being  of  so 
rich  a  quality,  either  for  tillage  or  pasture,  that  by  laying 
any  manure  upon  them,  an  injury  would  be  sustaiaed ; 
but  on  the  whole,  it  is  an  evident  fact,  that  any  manure 
whatever,  (if  not  in  its  nature  unsuitable  to'the  soil)  will 
tf/tt^oy^  be  attended  with  a  muck  ntor^  profitable' return^ 
when  laid  on  good  land^  than  it  will  when  laid  upon  land 
of  inferior  quality." 

This  general  principle  of  management  (which  the  Re- 
porter continues  to  recommend)  if  operated  upon,  would 
only  tend  to  bring  husbandry  back  to  the  obsolete  system 
of  infield  2Lnd  0tt/^<?/(/,->of  occasionally  plowing  and  crop-> 

Eing  the  inferior  lands  situated  at  a  distance  from  the 
omestead,  and  bringing  home  the  produce,  to  enrich  the 
better  lands: — a  practice  which,  within  memory  ^  I  believe^ 
prevailed  in  most  parts  of  Scotland ;  and  which  haai  pro-» 
bably  heretofore  prevailed  in  England^  See  NoHtherM 
Depart,  p.  5\5.  But  the  inferior  lands,  thus  treated,  and 
of  course  impoverished  by  such  treatment,  have,  by  s( 
change  of  practice, — by  a  right  application  of  manure, 
and  the  turnip  culture,— been  raised  to  a  state  of  pro- 
ductiveness. 

So  much  depends  on  soils,  subsoils^  and  situations  (both 
iu  regard  to  soil  &nd  manure)  that  all  general  ruleSy  re-s* 
specting  this  matter,  must  be  iu  a  degree  futile.  Everi 
the  obsolete  plan  of  infield  and  outfield,  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  proper.  Every  judicious  husbandman  will,  if! 
this  part  of  his  conduct,  us  in  others,  be  guided  by  a  va- 
riety of  given  circumstances. 

Seviiiiation. — P.  24.  **  Wheat  is.  generally  sown  about 
Michaelmas,  but  when  it  follows  a  crop  of  potatoes^  it  i& 
rarely  sown  before  the  end  of  October;  oat's  ftom  the 
middle  of  March,  to  the  end  of  April ;  and  bariey  usual!  jr 
in  the  beginning  of  May." 

Of  the  management  of  growing  crops^  of  harvestings 
or  of  the  homestead  management,  we  have  -no  notice ; — 
either  generally,  or  as  being  applicable  to  any  particutar 
crop ;  excepting  what  relates  to 

rOTATOES.— Cheshire  (as  well  as  Lancashire)  having  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  potatoes,  it  will  be  right  to  pay 
close  regard  to  its  modes  of  culture.  Judging  from  the 
produce  of  a  single  parish,  we  may  conceive  the  entire 
produce  of  the  county  to  be  immense.  P.  19.  **  Potatoes 
^  are  cultivated  in  the  parish  of  Frodsham,  (which  is  near 
to  the  Mersey*  aiid  near  to  lluncorn)  wi\hasmuch  success, 
and  probably  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  any  other  parish 
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ill  the  kingdom.  It  is  estimated,  tbat  not  less  than 
100,000  bu^els,  of  90  lb.  weight,  have  annually,  for  some 
years  past,  been  grown  iti  this  parish;  and  a  ready  sale 
has  generally  been  found  for  them,  owing  ta  the  great 
demand  for  this  root  in  Lancashire,  and  to  an  easy  and 
cheap  communication  with  Liverpool,  by  means  of  the 
river  Mersey,  and  with  Manchester^  by  the  Duke  ojf 
Brid^ewater's  canal." 

Mr*  Wedge  has  furnished  us  with  many  particulars 
concerning  the  culture  of  this  valuable  root.  These  I 
will  endeavour  to  arrange,  in  the  progressive  lorder  of 
■practice. 

Soil. — P.  19.  "To  plant  potatoes  in  (what  is  here 
thourfit  to  be)  the  most  approved  manner,  a  considerable 
depth  ef  dry,  light,  or  loamy  soil,  is  necessary." 

Tillage.^^P.  19.  ^'The  mode  of  culture  is  generally 
this:  The  land  id  ploughed  before  Christmas  to  receive 
the  meliorating  influence  of  the  frosts;  in  April  it  is 
ploughed  across,  torn  and' pulverized  with  the  harrow ; 
after  which  it  is  ploughed  deeply  into  butts  of  about  five 
feet  broad.*' 

•  Manure. — P.  20.  **  The  quantity  of  manure  used  for 
potatoes,  is  generally  from  20  to  40  tons  on  a  statute  acre, 
worth  from  three  to  four  shillings  per  ton ;  and  is  spread 
upon  the  land  previous' to  the  last  ploughing." 

Planting".— F.  19.  **  In  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  the 
beginning  of  May,  the  sets  arc*  put  into  holes  made  with 
a  setting  stick,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  tea  inches  front 
each  other."    " 

'  Cleaning.'^V.  19.  "  About  three  weeks  after,  or  as  soon 
as  the  buds  begin  to  appear,  they  are  covered  with  aboat 
two  inches  of  soil,  spread  equally  from  a  trench  which  is 
dxk^  between  the  beds;  and  thi!$  not  oiily  adds fredi  mould 
•for  the  l^enefit  of  the  potatoe  plants ;  but  also  checks  the 
gtowth  of  couch  grajss,  which  it  will  nearly  destroy.  When 
the  plants  appear  in  full  row  the  ground  is  hoed,  and 
afterwards  kept  clear  from  weeds  by  hand,  till  such  time 
as  the  plants  have  covered  the  ground." 

Harvesting.-^V.  20.  **  In  digging  up  the  potatoes,  which 
is  usually  done  with  a  three  pronged  fork,  care  should  be 
taken  to  pick  out  all  the  couch  grass,  and  to  carry  it  off 
•the  field.  If  this  is  properly  done,  the  land  in  general  is 
left  in  a  state  of  most  excellent  preparation  for  a  crop 
either  of  wheat  or  barley;  unless,  however,  in  situations^ 
where  foreign  manure  can  be  purchased,  or  the.  qrop  \^ 
consumed  by  stock  upon  the  pretnises." 

8  Expence. 
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Expence. — ^P.  20,  **  Three  ploughings  and  harrowing; 
may  be  estimated  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  shillings 
per  acre.  Id  planting,  a^  peck  of  sets  to  a  rood  of  64 
yards  is  used  :  making  the  boles,  pptting  in  the  sets,  and 
covering  them,  costs  about  three  halfpeace  per  rood ;  and 
soiling  the  like  expence :  the  expences  o(,  weeding  are 
.uncertain  j  getting  up  the  crop  at  about  sixpence  per 
rood." 

Produce. — P.  20.  *' The,  produce  in  a  general  way^  on 
good  land,  may  be  stated  at  about  four  bushels,  of  90  lbs. 
each,  to  a  nxK],  or  300  bushels  on  an  acre,".,. 

Markets, — ^The  present  places  of  salCy  have  beeu  men- 
tioned, aforegoing. 

The  Home  Consumption  is  as  follows: — P.  19.  "In 
yesurs  of  plenty,  when  the  market  is  overstocked  with 
potatoes,  and  the  price  so  low  as  one  shilling  pQr>bushel, 
considerable  quantities  have  been  giveq  to  diiferent  kinds 
of  stock,  viz.  to.  feeding  cattle,  milch  cows,  horses,  and 
hogs,  and  we  are  intprnied  with  great  success :  tliis  is  aa 
interesting  subject  of  inquiry.'*  < 

Effects  of  Potatoes  on  Land.^V.  20.  "  The  culture  of 
potatoes  must  certainly  have  ^  tendency  to  impoverish 
every  estate  on  which  it  is  practised.  The  yard  dung,  ia 
jnony  parts  of  Cheshire,,  is  too  much  lavished  on  the  po- 
tatoe  ground;  but  this  practice  is,  as  has  been  stated, 
in  some,  instances  guaracd  agajuist  by  the  covenants  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant/' 

Letting  Potc^oe  Grounds. — P.  21.  "  Land  for  potatoes 
is  very  frequently  hired  of  the  farmers,  by  gardeners,  or 
labouring  people,- at  from  five  to  six  pounds  per  acre;  and 
when '  it  is  considered,  that  the  interest  of  the  hirer  ex- 
tends no  farther  than  for  one  year,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if  (as  frequently  happens  on  light  and  weak 
soils)  the  land  ijS  left,  after  a  crop  of  potatoes,  in  a  much 
wors^  state  than  it  was  in  before:  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
crop  is  a  good  one,  and  the  ground  is  properly  worked  and 
cleaned,  at  the  time  of  getting  it  up,  the  land  may  be 
made  as  clean  from  couch  grass  and  weeds,  as  any  .other 
kiii4  of  culture  can  possibly  make  it.  But  the  object  of 
the  poor  man  is  to  free  the  land  of  the  potatoes,  uot  of 
the  couch  grass  which  it  may  contain ;  and  it  will  gene- 
rally be  fqund  to  irequire  a  very  constant  attendaoee  from 
ihe  farmeri  to  see  that  the. latter  is  properly. effected^^l. 

The  ^qde  of  practice,  above  described,  is  j^K>k6a  of 
by  tlie  I^dpprter  as  "  thp  most^.^pproved  aiannet*.*'.i  He 
mentions,  however,  a  variety  of  j^ctice^  fopsktfLUowjoils. 
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p.  20.  ^  Ob  shallow  soiled  land,  potatoes  &re  gene^Wy 
planted  and  soiled  with  the  plough;  a  method  which  con- 
sumes less  manure  than  that  before  described^  In  this 
method  of  planting,  (the  land  being  prepared  as  before) 
a  furrow  about  four  inches  deep  is  turned;  the  manure 
is  spread  lightly  in  the  hollowed  space  of  it,  the  ^qtatod 
sets  having  oeen  previously  dropt  at  the  distance  of  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  asunder;  the  same  furrow  is  thea 
turned  back  upon  the  sets ;  the  next  row  of  sets  are  dropt^ 
and  covered  with  manure  iu  liie  hollowed  space  of  a  fur-» 
row,  which  is  turned  towards  the  first  row  at  the  distance 
of  about  18  inches  from  the  first  line  of  sets^  viz*  leaving 
something  more  than  two  furrows  widtli  of  seal  untouched 
with  the  plough :  the  sets  and  manure  are  then  covered  as 
before ;  and  the  same  method  pursued^  till  the  whole  oi 
the  ground  intended  to  be  planted,  is  finished.  Soiling 
with  the  plough  is  thus  performed :  As  sooii  zs  the  planu. 
bejB;in  to  appear,  the  ground  which  had  been  balked  is 
sput,  or  turned  both  wap  upon  the  young  plants,  with  a 
long  wrested  plough,  so  as  effectually  to  cover  them. 
After  this  has  been  done,  the  crop  is  to  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds  by  the  band  and  hoc." 

Of  the  method  of  cultivating  €arli/  Potatoes^  we  have 
the  following  account. — P.  18.  '*  The  improved  method^ 
or  what  is  yet  called  the  secret  of  raising  early  potatoes, 
was  first  practised  in  this  county  by  one  Richard  Evans^ 
late  of  Wellazey,  in  Wirrall,  deceased.  The  secret  con* 
sists  in  nothing  more  than  to  keep  the  sets,  (which  sJiiould 
be  of  the  earliest  kind),  during  winter,  carefully  guarded 
frotn  the  frost,  in  a  warm  place,  where  they  may  sprout 
at  least  three  inches,  by  the  beginning  of  March*  As 
soon  after  that  time  as  the  season  liappeos  to  ibe  favourr? 
able,  they  are,  with  the  sprout  on,  to  be  carefully  planted 
in  a  dry  soil,  in  drills,  with  a  siaaall  rib  of  earth  between 
each  drill,  and  tlie  end  of  the  sprout  just  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  The  plants  should  be  kept  covered 
with  straw  or  rushes,  &c.  every  night,  as  long  as  the  frosts 
continue,  and  uncovered  every  favourable  day.  By  this 
method,  early  potatoes  have  been  as  plentiful  in  Liverpool 
market,  for  some  years  past,  in  the  middle  erf  May,  as 
thev  used  to  be,  before  this  method  was  known,  in  the 
middl^  of  June.  A  second  crop  of  potatoes  is  sometimes 
grown  on  the  same  field,  in  the  same  year." 

Concerning  the  varieties  of  Potatoes,  the  choice  and 
method  of  cutting  the  sets,  the  diseases  of  potatoes,  the 
method  of  presernvg  the  crop  in  winter,  or  the  crops  that 
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yi%M2!Xy  pre6ede  SLtid  follow  potatoes,  we  find  no  mention! 
made,  in  this  Report* 

'  Grass  Lands.— On  this  principal  division  of  his  subject, 
(duly  considered)  ;-r'name1y  the  Grass  Lands  of  Cheshire,' 
their  Nature  and  Management;— the  Reporter  is  almost, 
silent:  and  this  notwithstanding  Cheshire  is  a  Dairy^! 
and  of  course  a  grass  land  Goiinty.  Its  management^  it-. 
ij«truej  is  fiar  from  being  proper  to  be  held  np  as  a  pattern 
t^i'the  rest<)f  the  kingotom;  On  the  contrary,  it  appears,, 
itt'tt'general  view,  to  be.  l>ehind  almost  every,  other  part, 
of  it.  Nevertheless,  on  -closer. ^examination,,  minutia; . of. 
excellence  might  probably  be 'found:,  and- it$. present 
state  ought  certainly  to  have. been  reported* 

In  the  folldwing  unintelligei^t  paragraph  about  "  wa-n 
tered  meadows,''  is  comprised: the.  whole  of  the  informa-. 
tion,  directly  given  j  on.  this  subject.— P.  21.  *•  The 
meadows  which  lie  near  to  the  rivers  are.  frecjuently  over- 
flowed, and  produce  great  abundance  of  rich  nay  and 
aftermath.  The  country  in  general  being  flat,  and  the 
brooks  and  rivulets  running  in  small  confined  .dingles, 
there  is  not  any  great  extent  of  land  capable  of  this 
improvement;  but  in  those  situations  where  the  land 
might  be  floated,  there  seems  very  often,  to  want  an. atten- 
tion to  it." 

In  the  section  "  Implements,"  we  find  the  following, 
method  of  destroying  Rushes,-s-P.  23.  "  J^ke  hodding 
scythe — is  an  implement,  we  believe,  but  little  known* 
It  is  much  used  in  some  parts,  of  this  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  freeing  land  from  the  common  rush,  and  wiih 
good  effect. 

"  Since  this  method  of  etadidating  rushes  has  been 
known^  many  scores  of.  acres  of  low  and  marshy  meadow 
lands  .have  been  cleared;  and  with  the  aid  of  gutters  more 
than  doubled  in  their  value*  This  implement  is  nothing 
more,  than  a  short  strong  scythe :  the  blade  is  about 
twenty  inches  in  length,  but  curves  in  a  different  manner 
to  the  common  scythe;  the  edge  is  nearly  one  way  of  it, 
in  a  straight  direcf ion  .from  heei  to  point,  but  the  flat  part 
of  the  blade  forms  a  curveture  which  varies  about  four 
inches  from  a  straight  line.  The  sncath,  or  sneyd,  to  whicli 
the  blade  is  fixjed,  is  about  three  feet  six  inches  long,  and 
has  one  scythe  like  handle,  placed  about. eighteen  inches 
from  the  top :  >vheh  the  work  is  performed,  one  hand  is 
placed  upon  the  top  of  the  sneath,  and  with  the  handle  in 
the  other,  the  crown  of  the  rush  roots,  by  a  smart  stroke  of 
the  implement,  is  scooped  out  by  the  convex  part  of  tlie 
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blade.  The  most  proper  season  for  this  business  is  early 
in  the  spring.  The  rush  roots  should  be  carried^ofF  to 
form  a  compost,  and  the  hod  holes,  or  cavities,  fillecl  level 
to  the  surface  of  the  land  withsoil^  and  hay  seeds  be  sowa 
therein."  .     .  u- 

Orchards.--^P.  13.  *^  Considering  how  well  adapted  to 
fruit  trees,  both  the  soil  and  cliooate  are  in  many-parts  of 
the  country,  there. has  been  a  very  great  neglect  in  re-^> 
spect  to  the  planting  of  of  chards." 

This  remark,  so  far.  as  relates  to  the  paucity  of  orchard 
grounds  in  Cheshire,  is  strikingly  just.  But  whether  this, 
privation  is  owing  altogether  to  neglect,,  or  whether  the  im- 
tural  economy  (the  clijtiature,  soil,or  subsoil)  of  Cheshire^ 
a;sof  Lancashire  (which  in  many  respects  haYe^a  close  re^- 
tfemblance  of  each  other)  is  unfriendly  to  orchard  fruits^ 
is  not  for  me  to  determinine,  here.  » 

Horses. — See  the  section  Working  Animals^  p.  24,  for. 
information  on  this  subject.  .  * 

SHEEP.-^On  this  subject,  likewise,  Mr.  W's  information 
is  narrowly  circumscribed. — P.  23.  "There; is  not  anyt 
l^enecally  fixed  bre^l  of  sheep  in  Cheshire ;  each  common 
or  waste  maintains  a  few;  but. on  the  forest  of  DelamerQ 
^reat  numbers  are  kept.  The  wool  of  the  forest  sheep  is. 
hne;  it  sold  in  1792  as  high  as.  thirty  shillings  the.tod  o£ 
twenty  pounds ;  but  last  year  did  not  reacii  twenty-six 
shilliiigg^  and  some  was  sold  as  low  as  a  guinea." 

P.  29.  "  The  Dairy — bein^  the  main  object,,  the^e  are 
Tery  few  sheep  kept  on  the  farms  in  Cheshire;  what  are 
kept,  the  farmers  are  supplied  with  chiefly  from  .the^ 
Welch  and  Scotch  markets,  and  from  the  >  neighbouring 
counties  of  S^lop,  Derby,  &c.  In  general,  no  more. 
«hecp  are  kept  on  the  farms,,  than  can  be  supported  by 
*  running  in  the  stubbles^  and  picking  the  fallows,^ "  • 

Cheshire,  as  has  been  said,  resembles  Lancashire,  in 
this  and  many  other  particulars.  A  traveller  x))ight  pass 
through  them  without  observing  a  sheep.  The  forest  and. 
common  sheep  of  Cheshire  are  similar  to  those  of  Shrop- 
shire; namely,  a  hne  woolcd  variety  of  the  ancient  stock 
of  the  kincfdom^  .  .  »  .» 

Cattle. — Breed, — To  this  subject  Mr.  VVedge  Jbas  paid, 
more  attention ;  and  speaks  of  it,  with  a.  degree  of  in^ 
telligence. 

P.  29,  "  There  is  no  species  of  cattle  which  is  peculiar 
to  this  county,  and  that  being  the  case,  the  mature  of  the 
breed  is  scarcely  to  be  described.  The  long-homed 
Lancashire,  the   Yorkshire  short-horned  or  Holderness, 
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the  Derbyshire,  tlie  Shropshire,  .tlie  StaSurdsbire,  the 
WeJchy  Irish,  Scotch,  and  the  new  Loicc^stetahty^  cattle, 
huTe  at  different  times  been  iatroduced  in  diiforent  p^rts  ei 
the  county,  ancj  thepre^nt  atook  of  dairy  oqvys  i^a^mixtare 
of  all  these  breeds.  It  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  tbo 
intermixed  breeds  are  the  aiost  apt>roTed  of  as  milkdrs, 
milk  being  the  general  object.  To  describe  tbe  variety 
ef  opinions^^n  this  head,  would  be  abaoiil  %n  epvUesa  lasii«'''> 

P.  30.  ^^  The  milking  cows  of  Cbesliiri^^  KifiU  nod, .  it  i% 
lliuaght,  weigh  more  than  aoTen  seores  per  (inartj^,  on  the 
average^  when  fattened;  tbeif  prevailing  colouvs  ar^  red, 
brindled,  and  pied  -y^  with  ainiDat  univemiUy  ^^  finohod^'^  oir 
white  backs."  . 

These  ^wo  passages  may  seem  to  be  ?^  Yarianne  s-^tber 
first  assejTts  that  there  is  no  establiiibad.  breed  in  tbft 
county;  while  the  lattei?  teud)^.  to  do  away  duat  idca« 
And^m  spiking  of  ^'  InnpFovemonts^"  towafd  the  end.  of 
the  volume,  the  Reporter  expresses  a  ^ubt  ed  whetiher 
the  existing  breed  is^  capable  ei' any  improvomen^;  and, 
opntrapy  to  Us  usual  practioc^,  entern  at  m^ine  le»glh  into 
the  general  subject,  in»  a  manncp  that  wii^i  non  baweU 
fdished  by  re/i/fCi^  breeders. 

P.  64.  *^  In  the  presei4t  breed  of  milch-Seattle  (profitably 
as  they  undpubtedly  are)  the  general  opinioicii  seeuis  to  he^ 
that  there  is  very  little  room  for  iinpsi»vem£(»t :  conaiideji^t 
able  attention,  baring  aUoady  been  pai^l  la  ibeqA.  Tbatt 
there  is  ^7?)^  room  for  improvement^  aiust.be  admitted; 
il  has  probabiy,  however,  no  great  degree  of  retereocier 
either  %(>ione  or  offitl.  We  have  noticed  before^  that  tli«i 
milch  cattle  of  Cheshire  are  frequently  continued  a^ 
milkers  to  too  great  aii  age,  befoie  they  ate.  sUngbtered> 
bnt  we  are  at.  the  same  time  inclined  to  tbink,  when  the 
eattle  of  thi&  ooiiuty  are  properly  fattened,  and  killeil  at  » 
ftfoper  ag4&,  that  our  roasting-  pieces  are  not  infockor  in 
^avpur,  &Gw  &c.  to  those  of  any  other  breed  of  caxUe  ia 
the  kingdom*  Much  lias  been  said  about  a  waste  of  tbo 
province  of  the  land,  in  the  production  of  bone»  ami  oSaJky — > 
perhaps  it  is  so.  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  itnptrovement: 
may  be  made  in  the  general  brejcd  of^  aUnosit,  every 
eouQty  in  the  kingdom.;  but  still  refinement  may  be  car- 
ried too  for;  nor  is  it  judiciously  pnomoting  the  end^  oi 
such  improvements,  to  induce  the  country  to  expect  a 
greater  degree  of  success  than  wbat^  in  gen^cal  practice, 
in  commoniy  attainable  The  profe&sed  objects  of  fashion-, 
able  breedei^  are>  to  lessen  tae  quantity  of  bone  and  in<^ 
ternal  fat,  reduce  the  weight  of  inferior  pieces,  and  ^idd  to 

the 
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the  bulk  and  qtialuy  af  the  priifie  joiilts;  sueh  as  rumps, 
sirlnitrs,  &.c.  &c.  We  admit  (for  the  sak^  of  arguoient^ 
u?hat  is  doubtful)  that  tliese  objects  haTB  been  att|tined ) 
but  has  it  b^n  lihewii^  br  eaii  it  be  ptoyeA^  that|  ^t  the 
same  time,  when  the  quantity  of  bone  and  oiFal  have  be^I^ 
reduced^  that  tliere  has  been^  upon  the  whole^  a  greater 
acquisition  of  prime  Besh  aud  fai  produced  at  kss  exji^n^e^ 
than  what  is  attained  in  the  cemnlQU  praciite  of  the  king^ 
4JknnMi  large?  If  such  pwwjfsr  can  be  addueed,  they  "will: 
cenainiy  promfOte  the  end$  m  view  much  9«ore  effeCtuaU^i 
tliaii  tbe  assertions'  of  interesied  indimdualsJ* 

Had  Mn  W.  argucid  that  "  fashionable  breeders"  have 
been  doing  raori;  for  graziers  than?  i^x  dairymen ^  and  that 
fftsbionable  gta^iers  have  been  washing  iliore  sustetianee 
on  superfluocis  fufty  than  uhfash^ohable  breeders  and 
graziers  ever  did  on  siipfifiluotts  bone  and  0fis^ly-»*-hi$ 
arguments  might  have  been.oonskicred  a$  mott  rev^e&t^ 
in  a  Report  (A  ^  Dairy  Cottnty. 

Choice  of  C(5ir^.-^P.*30.  "  1  he  si«ei  forn^,  and  produe* 
tioii  of  the  udder,  h  more  att^iKltsd  tp  than  tlie  figtire  aud 
bulk  of  the  beast :  and  k  seem^  to  be  universally  allowjed, 
that  tbe#e  is  very  little,,  if  any^  coi^tieotion  betw.efen  utility 
for  the  dairy,  and  tbe  iil>Qch  extolled  points  of  fashionable 
breeders,,  as  to  shape,  beaiirt! jy  &c.  Wber^  larger,  ^jfod 
vrhat  are  called  finer  sliaped  breedl,  have  been  tried,  tl^y 
do  liot  in  general  appear  to  have  answered  so  well  as  those 
smaidiey  hardy  ones  before  describ^dw  Tlie  general  prac^ 
tice  in  breeding  here,  is  tk)  oross;  and  it  seems  to  be  ad^ 
ndi'tted,.  that  such  eows  as  are  bred  ^'  upon  tbe  Iflfnd/'  are 
found  to  answer  best^  fbk*  when  a-  purchased  qqw  happehisi 
to  have  been  bred  upon  pooi<er  land  th^i^  what  slie  is, 
broQght  to,  it  is  generally  not  till  t^e  secofid  year,  at  tlte 
earliest,  that  sli©  comes  it^  her  full  milki"  Again- — *^  The 
points  which  ai^e  generally  thought  to  indicate  a  good; 
raiikcr,  we  l>elieve,  are  as  tV)ilowsy  viz.  a  lafgd  thin-skinned 
uddery  largid  milk-veins^  shallow  and  lig*ht  fore  cjuarteray 
wide  loins^  a  thiit  thigh^.  a  wHite  horn,  a  long  thin  headj  a 
brisk  and  lively  eye,,  iilie  and  oltean  about  iJbe  cbapafid 
throat;,  and,  notu^itlist^nding!  9om6  of  these  points  will  be 
allowed,  in  feeding  csittl^,  to  be  goodones^  yet^  upon  the 
wbole^a  good  milker  is  generally  ill«-shaped.  These  indi^ 
cations^  as  a  general  ruie  to  judge  by>  Ijk^  all  other  |^e-f 
nerai  rules,  have  many  exi:ieptions;  \t  is  found,  hoWeverj^ 
by  experience,  that  those  cows  wbic^  possess  an  ap- 
titude tb  f^tteuy  very  seldom^,  if*  eyer^^  ate  profltiibie 
milkers;" 

P  3  '     Th^ 
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The  Rearing  of  Coa?^.— P.  31.  "  When  calves  to  keep 
up  the  dairies  are  home  bred,  they  are  generally  reared 
froni  the  best  milkers;  and  this  is  the  case  with  respect  to 
bull  calre^y  as  well  as  heifers.  Those  which  are  reared 
are  generally  calved  in  February  or  March,  and  are  kept 
on  the  cows  most  commonly  for  about  three  weeks  \  after- 
wards they  iatre  fed  with  warm  green  whey,  scalded  whey, 
and  butter-iiiilk  mis$:ed,  or  hard  Meetings :  of  the  latter 
food,  about  five  quarts  are  given  at  a  meal  to  each  calf. 
With  the  green  whey,  water  is  frequently  mixed,  and 
either  oatmeal,  wheat,  or  bean  flour,,  is  added ;  about  a 
quart  of  meal  or  flour  is  generally  thought  to  be  enough 
to  mix  with  forty  or  fifty  quarts  of  liquid,  whiph  is  sum* 
cient  for  a  meal  for  ten  calves:  if  flax  seed  is  given,  a 
quart  of  boiled  ^eied  is  added  to  the  whey,  &c.  for  a  likp 
number  of  calves ;  oatmeal  gru^l,  and  butter-milk,  with 
a  little  skhtt^med  milk  mixed  in  it,  are  also  frequently 
used  for  the  same  purpose :  some  one  of  these  foods  is 
given  night  and  morning ;  but  at  the  latter  part  of  the. 
time  only  once  a  day,  with  few  exceptions,  till,  and  for 
some  time  after,  the*  calves  are  turned  out  to  grass,  and 
continued  in  the  whole  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks.  The  first 
winter  a  good  pasture  is  Veserved  for  the  calves,  and  a 
little  hay  is  given  to  them  flight  and  morning,  as  soon  ^ 
bard  weather  sets  in.  The  second  winter  their  dry  food 
js  straw,  bj^ving  an  open  shed  occasionally  to  shelter 
under,  near  their  pasture;  they  are^  however,  frequently 
foddered  with  fitraw  ih  the  open  fields*  , 

"  Tte?  summer  following,  the  Jicifers,  at  two  years  old 
ofi^,  are  put  to  the  bull.  During  the  tliird  winter,  in  some 
part^  pf  the  county,  they  lie  but  in  the  fields  till  near 
calving  time ;  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  the  heifers  are 
tied  up  at  the  same  time  as  tjie  milking  cows  are :  in  both 
cases,  they  are  fed  with  $traw  night  ai^d  morning,  till 
about  a  month  before  calving:  Jiay  is  afterwards  given 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  they  continue  to  be  housed, 
and  sometimes  crushed  oats  when  they  calve  early*'' 

The  Management  of  Coxcs,'^^.  32.  ^^They  ^re  taken 
up  into  the  cow  houses  about  the  middle  of  November,  or 
as  soon  ^s  the  weather  begins  to  be  bad-  It  is  commonly 
intended  that  the  cows  should  be  permitted  to  go  dry, 
about  ten  weeks  before  the  time  of  their  calving;  as  it  is 
thought  to  render  them  less  profitable  the  ensuing  season 
if  kept  to  their  milk  too  long. 

"  The  usual  dry  foods  are,  wheat,  barley,  and  oat  straw, 
^ay,  and  crushed  oats ;  the  two  former  kinds  of  straw  are 

^  •  found 
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ibiind  to  make  cows  go  dry  much  sooner  than  the  latter; 
and  another  generally  allowed  efFect,  attributed  to  such 
straw,  is,  that  more  than  the  usual  time  will  be  required  to 
churn  the  cream  of  cows  when  so  fed ;  but  wheat  straw  is 
esteemed  much  more  wholesome  than  barley  straw,  and  as 
having  less  of  those  effects  attending  it.  Tliose  cows, 
which,  at  the  time  of  housing,  are  not  expected  to  calve 
till  rather  late  in  the  spring,  are  fed  with  oat  straw,  and 
sometimes  hay,  during  the  time  they  are  milked;  after- 
M'ards  either  wbeat  or  barley  straw  is  given  to  them.  The 
forward  in  calf  cows,  on  the  contrary,  when  taken  up,  are 
put  either  to  wheat  or  barley  straw,  as  circumstances  may 
«uit;  and  oat  straw  is  not  given  to  them  till  the  whole  of 
the  other  straw  is  consumed.  Tiiis,  however,  depends 
upon  the  price  of  markets  for  grain.'  The  straw  fodder  is 
continued  in  either  case,  till  about  three  or  four  weeki^ 
before  the  time  the  cows  arc  expected  to  calve:  when 
hay  is  given  to  them,  the  quantity  is  from  two  to  two  and 
a  half  (?)  per  week,  per  cow.  From  the  time  the  cows  havo 
calved  till  they  are  turned  out  to  grass,  some  grounder 
crushe^oats  are  given  them  tivice  a  day,  generally,  froni 
twenty  to  twenty-five  quarts  per  week  to  each  cow.  Iii 
3'ears  when  hay  has  been  scarce,  many  fanpers  have  given 
chopped  straw,  and  a  little  corn  mixed  in  it,  with  two 
small  fodderings  only  of  hay  per  day,  and  occasionally  a 
foddering  of  straw  ajt  night. 

"  The  cows  are  turned  into  an  ^  outlet*  (a  bare  pasture 
field  near  the  buildings)  about'ten  o'clock  in  the  mornings 
and  housed  agtiin  about  four  :in  the  afternoon,  the  u  inter 
through;  but  have  no  fodder  in  the  outlet.  It  is  the'pr^ic- 
tice  ot  many,  after  the  cows  have  been  turned  into  the  out- 
let, as  soon  as  they  shew  a  desire  of  being  taken  up  again, 
they  are  let  into  the  y^rd,  and  housed;  and  thisin  very 
cold,  or  ill  wet  weather,  must  be  a  much  better  practice, 
than  sufVei'ing  them,  as  is  usually  done,  to  st*4nd  shivering 
with  cold  in  a  field  without  shelter,  ' 

•  *  '         »  .     »        ■  *  '        » 

"  Tut'ning  the  covys  out  to  grass  in  goqd  condition,  is  a 
matter  niudi  attended  to,  in  order  th(it  they  may,  as  the 
term  is,  *  start^well;'  for  if  a  cow  is  not  in  good  condi- 
tion when  turned  out  to  grass,  or  has  been  too  much  dried 
with  barley  straw,  it  is  a  long  time  before  she  gets  into 
full  milk.**  '       *  . 

P.  33.  "  Tlie  i^Udtititi/  of  /r/w^  suflficient  to  keep  one 
cow  the  whole  year,-'  mtist  of  course  vary  mth  the  qualtty 
and  produce  of  different  soils  ;  and  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  beast,  prqbjibly  01:1  tlife  average,  having  reference  to 
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the  qnatOtity  of  hay  and  corn  consumed,  as  well  is  to  the 
grass  and  straw,  a  cow,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  w:ill 
^consume  the  produce  of  three  statute  acres  of  land." 

P,  5S>,  "  The  frequent  change  of  pasture  is  thought  to 
be  very,  material  to  the  milk  product  of  cows.  In  the 
height  of  summer  they  have  frequently  a  day  pasture  and 
.  !>  mght  pasture;  and  this  is  governed  by  the  circumstances 
of  water  and  shade ;  but  there  are  those  who  prefer  a 
range  of  pasture,  and  a  frequent  change  also,  as  most  de- 
sirable for  milking  cattle."' 

P.  33.  "  The  season  of  calving  is  March  and  April; 
some  few  cows  drop  their  calves  about  Christmas  and  in 
^February ;  and  the  heifers  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
May." 

Mtendance  in  the  Rouse. — P.  34.  "  In  the  Management 
find  Care  <ifa  large  Dairy  of  Corr^— (or  a  pSick  of  cows,  as 
is  the  term  in  Cheshire)  a  constant  and  almost  an  unre- 
mitting attention  is  required.  At  calving  time  the  cow- 
inan,  or  the  master,  are  frequently  up  two  or  Uiree  times 
in  the  course  of  a  night,  to  see  whether  ^  any  thing  is 
jamiss.'  The  racks  and  mangers  are  every  day  weM 
cleaned  out;  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  appetites  of  the 
different  befists,  and  the  quantity  of  food  is  governed  ac«^ 
cordingly.  After  this  is  done,  the  master  himself,  gene* 
|;aUyy  goes  round  from  stall  to  stall  just  before  bed  time, 
fina  adds  to  or  diminishes  the  quantity  of  ibdder  as  occa* 
jiiori  may  require." 

On  the  pisease^  pf  Cows^  the  Reporter  is  not  silent* 
Heepumerates  '^  the  most  usual  maladies  to  whieh  dairy 
fettle  in  Cheshire  are  subject,  and  the  remedies  most 
commonly  axlministered  for  them,"— p.  34. 

^  few  qf  these^  however,  appear  to  be  suflficiently  aiithen^ 
fie.  or  probable^  to  be  here  inserted.  Nevertheless,  the 
folloiying  facts,  which  Mr.  Wedge  says  he  had  "  from 
jgood  authority,"  and  the  observations  thereon^  are  in- 
teresting. 

Cows  casting  their  Calves. — P.  35.  "  A  whole  dairy  of 
near  twenty  cows  cast  their  calves  in  one  year.  The 
farmer  sold  the  bidl,  which  he  had  used,  to  a  neighbour, 
and  the  whole  number  of  cows  tp  which  he  was  put  the 
ifollowing  year  cast  their  calves  also.  The  original  owner 
Dought  me  bull  again,  and  three  of  his  cows  only,  that 
were  put  to  him.  had  the  like  misfortjune.  These  few  in- 
stances, although  v^ry  strongly  indigative  of  some  defect 
in  the  male,  cammt  be  considered  as  being  absolutely 
conclusive  as  to  the  cause  of  the  complaint;  and  more 

particularly 
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particularly  so,  as  it  seems  (in  Cheshire  at  least)  to  be 
almost  generally  admitted,  that  this  mi&fortur^e  most  fre- 
quently happens,  either  in  wet  seasons,  or  when  the  cattle 
are  in  very  high  condition;  and  generally  continues  for 
two  or  three  years  together.  As  a  confirmation  in  some 
cbegree  of  this  opinion,  it  is  said,  that  in  those  parts  of 
North  Wales,  where  the  cattle  through  necessity  are  kept 
in  lower  condition,  instances  of  the  kind  very  rarely 
happen."  .. 

The  proper  Age  for  Milking.-^  P,  30.  "  Jt  is  admitted 
also,  that  milking  stock  is  frequently  kept  too  long  with- 
out changing.  If  a  cow  happens  to  prov(^  a  good  mil;ker, 
she  is  conmionly  kept  for  that  purpose,  until  she  is  of 
little  value  for  any  other..  An  old  cow  may  give  zpofe 
milk  than  a  young  one,  but  it  is  not  of  sp;  rich  a  quality,; 
ajnd  this  is  not  all,  for  an  old  beast  will  requii-e  more,  find 
better  food,  to  keep  her  in  condition  and  in  full  milk,  than 
one  of  a  proper  age ;  which  a;ge  is  Uiought  to  be  between 
four  and  ten  years;  but  there  are  many  who  think  a 
milker  is  not  in  her  prime  till  five  years  old." 

On  the  Size&  of  Dairies,  in  Cheshire,  or  the  Disposal  o£ 
Dairy  Cows,  there,  we  do  not  find  any  direct. informatipo^ 
in  tKis  Report. 
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X  H  E  objects  of  the  Dairy  of  Cheshire  are  (sis  that  of 
other  districts,  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis,  or  other 
populous  town) — Calves,  Butter,  Cheese,  Hog  Liquor. 

Calves. — All  that  we  find,  in  this  Report,  respecting 
calves,  as  a  product  of  the  dairy,  is  comprized  in  the  sub- 
joined extract. — P.  3a.  **.Ia  *  stock  of  twenty  eows^  the 
ten  first  dropped  calves,  at  a  month  old,  fetched  to  be 
slaughtered,  from  twenty  to  twenty «fiye  shillii>gs.  each; 
the  remainder,  upon  an  average,  not  more  than  eiglit 
shillings;  for  when  the  cheese^making  season  coffiesoU, 
tbe  calves,  whether  yoimg  or  old,  fat  or  lean,  are  all  bur* 
ried  away  to  the  butcher,  AUowiAg,  howeveri^ for  those 
ccyws  which  are  barren,  those  which  cast  their  calves,  an4 
other  casualties,  the  average  price  of  the  calves  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  about  twelve  shillings,  the  dairy 
through," 

The  following  remedies,  for  tbe  scour  in  calves,  are 
sufficiently  probable  to  be  registered,  here. .  P*345,  ".Skim- 
med 
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xned  milk,  or,  new  milk  and  water  thickened  with  bean  or 

wheat  flour,  is  usually  given,  and  contined  for  their  food 
till  the  scouring  is  removed;  sometimes  the  steep  liquid, 
•or  rennet,  is  given  for  the  same  purpose;  one  or  two  half 

pint  drenches,  it  is  said,  will  be  sufficient." 

'  Milk  Butter. — In  the  butter  manufacture  of  Cheshire^, 
'we  perceive  a  striking  difference  from  the  practice  of  the 
'rest  of  thekingdoinr  the  West  of  England  practice  of 
raising  the  cream  by  heat,  and  churning  it  with  the  hand 
and  arm,  is  scarcely  a  more  singular  variety,  in  the  Eng- 
Hs-h  butter  dairy,  than  that  of  Cheshire,  in  which  the  milk 
and  cream  are  churned  together,  without  any  previous  se- 
paration. The  publfc  are,  therefore,  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr/Wedge,  for  a  valuable  detail  of  this  extraordinary 
practice.     It  is  at  least  ingenious. 

P.  37.  "  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing  parfi- 
'Culariy  worthy  of  notice,  in  the  process  of  making  butter; 
unless  it  be  the  common  practice  of  churning  the  *  whole 
-milk,'  instead  of  setting  up  the  milk  for  the  cream  to  rise, 
and  churning  it  alone,  as  is  the  custom  in  mast  other  parts 
^  the  kingdom.  In  Cheshire',  the  whole  milk  (viz.  cream, 
rand  all  without  being  skimmed)  is  churned  together ;  and 
preparatory  to  that,  the  meal  is  immediately,  after  milk- 
ing in  summer,  cooled  in  quantities  proportioned  to  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  previous  to  it;s  being  put  together, 
whicli  from  time  to  time  is  done  in  earthen  *  cream  inugs,' 
or  jars.  In  these  jars  (containing  four  or  six  gallons  each) 
it  is  intended  to  stand  till  it  i(»  *  carved'  (as  the  term  is) 
or  clotted  in  a  proper  degree  for  churning,  and  this  is 
judged  to  be  the  case  sufficient  for  the  intended  purpose, 
as  $oon  as  the  whole  is  coagulated,  and  has  acquired  $i 
small  degree  of  acidity,  whijch.  will  generally  take  place  in 
warm  weather,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  In  winter, 
the  cream  mugs  are  .placed  near  a  fire,  to  forward  th^ 
Vcarving'  or  clotting  of  the  milk.  If  the  milk  in  warm 
weat)ier  has  not  been  sufficiently  cooled  before  it  is  put  to 
the  former  meal,  or  if  in  winter  the  mugs  have  been  set 
too  near  the  fire^  it  curdles  the  whole  mass,  making  it  (as 
ibe  phrase  is)  *  go  all  to  wbi^^and  whey  ;*  and  afterwards 
be^ve  injbe  mug.  Again,  if  in  summer,  or,«  when  kept  in 
a.  warm  situation,  the.milk  is  not  churned  within  a  day,  or 
a  littje  more,  *fter  it  is  sufficiently  *  carved,'  a  kind  of 
ferm/entatipn  and  heaving  also  ensues;  in  both  cases,  the 
butter  will  be  rank,  and  ill  tasted  ;  nor  will  the  milk  pro- 
iiuce  so  much  butter,  as  whea  it  has  been  properly  ma- 
^if^ged,  ppd.churn^d  in  proper  time.    We  do  i^pt  find,  that 
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any  comparative  experiments  have  in  this  pajrt  of  the 
country  been  made,  so  as  to  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  which  of  the  two  common  modes  of  obtaining, 
butter  is  best,  in  regard  to  quantity,  flavour,  &c.  This 
matter,  however,  well  worth  attending  to,  might  easily 
be  ascertained  by  experiments  both  simple  and  unex- 
pensive. 

"In  most  parts  of  Cheshire,  butter  is  made  up  for  sale 
in  lumps,  that  have  the  term  ^  dishes'  applied  to  them ; 
tl>e  weight  of  a  ^  dish'  is  one  pound  and  a  half,  or 
twenty-four  ounces." 


CHESHIRE  CHEESE. 

X3  EFOIIE  the  method  of  manufacturing,  this  valuable 
article,  w^s  described,  it  would  have  been  desireable  to 
have  looked  into  the  dairy  room,  most  prevalent  in 
Cheshire  ;  as  well  as  into  the  milking  yard  oi  that  county. 
But  for  a  description  of  the  former,  we  look  in  vain,  in 
Mr.  Wedge's  Report,  We  must  therefore  be  content  with 
Mr.  W's  own  ideas,  respecting  a  milk  house.  They  are 
by  no  means  inappropriate,  and  may.  have  been  the  result 
of  some  experience. 

P.  42.  "  il///^-//awj^,— A  northern  aspect  is  the  best  for 
a  milk-bouse,  and  it  should  be  so  sheltered  by  buildings, 
or  trees,  as  to  keep  it  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  during  the 
whole  day.  The  perfection  of  a  milk-house  is  to  have  an, 
uniform  temperature  in  its  contained  air,  the  whole  year 
round.  If  this  is  not  attaiuable,  recourse  must  be  had  in 
hot  seasons  to  cold  spring  water,  which  should  be  daily 
and  plentifully  poured  on  the  floor:  nor  is  cleanliness,  at 
any  time,  in  any  of  the  departmepts  of  the  business  to  be, 
neglected." 

Milking, — The  Cheshire  practice,  in  this  particular,  is 
well  described. — P.  60.  '*  There  is  in  general  on  dairy 
farms,  one  woman  servant  to  every  ten  cows,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  winter  in  carding,  spinning,  and  other  house- 
wifery business ;  but  in  milking,  the  women,  both  night  an4 
morning,  during  summer,  where  largie  dairies  are  kept,  are 
assisted  by  all  the  other  servants,  men  and  boys,  except 
the  man  who  drives  the  team." 

P.  42.  "  The  hour  of  milking,  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, is  six,  both  night  and  fnprning.     It  is  a  jgener^l,  anc^ 

.     v?ry 
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Tery  prudent  practice  for  the  farmer  bimself  to  attend  tbe 
milking^  to  assist  in  carrying  the  milk  into  the  milk^bouse, 
and  to  see  that  the  cows  are  properly  dripped ;  for  as  each 
succeeding  drop  which  a  cow  gives  at  a  meal  exceeds  the 
preceding  one  in  richness,  it  is  an  important  point  to  have 
diecow'^  bags  completely  emptied,  and  the  more  particu- 
larlv  so,  because  if  that  is  not  done,  it  has  a  tendency  gra<- 
diftaily  to  make  them  go  dry.  The  milking  pails  com- 
monly nsed,^^  will' hold  about  two  gallons  each,  which^. 
when  foll,.are  emptied  into  a  bowl,  or  larsre  wooden  vessel, 
that  will  contain  three  such. pails  full,  ana  in  that  the  milk 
is  carried  to  the  milk-house,  where  it  is  poured  through  a 
sieve  into  a  leaden  milk  cooler.  The  sieve  is  supported 
over  the  cooler- by  a  cheese  ladder.  This  cooler  is  framed 
on  legs  like  a  table,  on  the  t(^  of  which  legs  is  a  leaden 
cistern  about  iiine  inches  deep,  five  feet  long,  and  two 
feet  and  a  half  wide.  In  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  is  a 
vent  hole,  to  which  is  fitted  a  wooden  spiggot,  or  plug. 
In  some  dairies,  thei^  are  coolers  si^cient  to  bold  a  full 
meat's  miik^  In  thi^  case  the  milk  stands  in  them  all 
ni^ht,  and  after  its  cream  is  skimmed  oft*  in  the  morning, 
it  IS  drawn  otit  through  the  vent  hole,  into  brass  pans,  and 
^  carried  into  the  cheese  tub*  Where  there  is  only  one 
<k>oler,  and  that  if^suffieient  to  hold  a  meaPs  milk,  the  milk 
k  drawn  off  into  pans  as  soon  as  the  cooler  is  foil,  which  is 
again  filled  as  it  is  brought  to  the  house,  observing  to  leave 
the  milk  last  brought  in,  to  stand  in  the  cooler  alt  night. 
The  expeditious  coolifig  of  the  milk  has  considerable  in- 
fluence in  prei'^enting  its  tendency  to  acidity  in  tbe  beat 
of  summer.  When  the  weather  is  cold,  the  use  of  tlio 
leaden  cooler  is  generally  set  aside. 

"  If  milk  was  repeatedly  drawn  off  into  pans,  and  again 
rettirned  into  the  cooler  until  quite  cold,  perhaps  the  qiKi- 
lity  of  the  elieese  might  thereby  be  improved,  and  the 
dimculty  in  making  it  be  lessened.'' 


MANUFACTURE  of  CHESHIRE  CHEESE. 

^IR.  wedge's  accomit  of  this  process  forms,  by  far, 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  Report;  and  is  entitled'  to 
^nuch  attention. 

The  heads  and  the  mode  of  registering  are  similar  to 
those  wliich  I  adopted  in  Glocestershire  (have  mostly 
been  copied  from  £hem|.  But  the  natural  order  of  arrange- 

ment 
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ment  is  not  9^v^^y%  adhered  to;  Wing^  in  some  instances, 
inverted^  aud  of  course  r^ndci'^d  ridiculQus :  a  defect^ 
however,  which  I  will  here  endcaj^'or  to  rectify. 

I  have,  the  greater  $atisfactiiQ»  in  giving  Mr»  Wedge^st 
accovipt  a  place,  her^;  as  b^  has  judiciously  entered  into 
Xke^4ci(iil:  q(  the  .several  prpcesees;  without  wliich,  ai^  has 
W^n  said,  no  praj^timl  fcuowledge  of  tbom  can  be  cdn*« 
veyed,  Yet  there  are  luany  Sturtace^skinuBiing  theorist 
who  will,  no  doubt,  censure  it^  on  that  account.  I  tran^ 
scribe  it  with  greater  confidence,  as  it  carroiiponds  with 
luy.Qwu  ob^rvaUoos^on  the  Cheshire  practice. 

Mr«  W^dge  qommeuces  his  account  with  the  subjoii^ 
preliminary  rei»arks.--P,  40.  <<  Chesihee  Cheesr  Making*. 
it  is  not  supposed,  that  any  improvement  of  consequence 
has  taken  plac^  in  cheeste^making  during  a  great  length  of 
time,  e^c^pt  only  the  improved  method  of  preparing 
$teep.  )n  all  dairies,  the  same  points  are  admitted  to  be 
the  esseutiajft  but  although  the  meaus  of  attaining  tboi»^ 
points  are,  upon  farms  similar  circumstanced^  so  tar  alike; 
as  tadiff<^r  materially  in  the  miouti^e  only,,  yet  upon  those 
Hxinuti^  muc^.  of  the  art  of  cheese-making  aejoends. 

^' That  an  exa<::t  unitoriuity. does. not  prevail,. in  every 
pai't  of.tb^  process^  is  no  woiKier  ;,'for  there  i&  not  any  of 
the  busiru:^^  v<rhicli  is  conducted  it^a  dairy,  tliat  tends  ini 
the ,  \c;f^  itP .  ,chy micv»l  exactoess«  Aud  where:  there  is  no 
pvi^cisiop;^  there  ca^  he  no  just  compariaoaiv-^^d  where  im» 
co|npai*iiSon  can  be  madci^  there  exists  .no  foundation  for 
au  att(|mpt  at  uniiormity.  The  degree  of  heat. at  setting 
the  milk  tpg^ether,  is  nevei!  measured;  the  quantity  of 
steep  is  guessed  at,  and  its  quality  not  exactly  known ; 
th^  quantity,  of  salt  necessary  is  undefined;  and  t)f^ 
*  StWeuting'  or  fermeuting  of  the  cljeese  wiien  made  ift 
accidental.  Under  those  circumstances,  we  .cannot  help 
expressiusg,  by  the  way,  a  wish  that  a  cheosq  tann  of  ex^ 
perimeut  might  be  established  in  this  county,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  under  the  m«<- 
nagemcut  of  a  person  well  skilled  in  cbymistry,  that  some*- 
thing  like  sqieutitic  prmciples  might  be  discovered  01^ 
wliicii  to  conduct  the  process." 

I'he  different  operations^  &c.  as  described  by  Mr.  W.  I 
arrange  in  tlxe  order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other,  in 
practice. 

\.  The 

"  *  The  wliole  of  this  account  refers  *o  clieesfi  of  60  lbs.  weijhtr — 
Clieese  of  th'u  wtiglu  is  susceptible  of  every  cxctjitoce  iu  i^  ionuU  in 
Cheshire  cheijse," 
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1 .  The  Quality  of  the  Milk^  subjected  to  this  parti- 
cular species  of  cheese.— P.  43.  "  Cheshire  cheese  is  ge- 
nerally made  with  two  meals  miflk,  and  that  in  dairies 
where  two  cheeses  are  made  in  a  day.  In  the  beginning, 
and  end  of  the  season,  three,  four,  and  even  five  or  six 
meals  milk  are  kept  for  the  same  cheese.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  proportion  of  the  cream  is  withheld  from  the 
milk,  before  it  is  put  together;  the  quantity  may  be  va- 
ried, either  through  supposed  judgment  and  skill  in  the 
art,  or  from  other  motives.  The  general  custom,  however, 
in  the  best  dairies,  is  to  take  about  a  pint  of  cream,  when 
two  meal  cheeses  are  made  from  the  nigbt^s  milk  of 
twenty  cows.*'— P.  59.  "  The  Milk  of  Cows — which  have 
newly  calved,  if  the  quantity  of  it  be  considerable,  has  a 
tendency  to  cause  the  cheese  to  heave :  the  first  mearr) 
milk  that  goes  into  the  cheese-tub,  is  generally  the  sixth 
or  seventh  from  calving.  Others  never  having  observed 
this  tendency,  always  put  the  third  meal  from  calving  into 
the  cheese-tub."  ' 

•  2.  The  Preparation  of  the  Milk,  for  Coagailation.— 
Degree  of  Warmth. — P.  46.  *'  It  is,  we  believe,  generally 
admitted,  that  not  only  the' quantity,  but  the  quality' of 
the  curd,  as  to  texture,  (viz*  tougbnest^  or  otherwise)  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  upon  tke length  of  time  the 
cheese  is  in  coming,  and  that  the  time  again  depends'ori 
the  quantity,  and  strength  of  the  coagnium  nsed^  the  state 
^f  the  atmosphere,  and  the  heat  of  the  niilk  when  ftit  to- 
gether. In  this  stage  of  the  art^  where  a  defgree  of  accu- 
rate certainty  seems  to  be  required,  there  is  no  'other 
guide  but  the  hand^  and  the  external  fedings:  the  ther- 
mometer of  a  Cheshire  dairy- woman  is  constantly  at  her 
lingers  ends;  Accordingly,  the  heat  of  the  milk,  wheii 
set,  is  endeavoured  to  be  regulated  by  the  supposed  wnrmth 
of  the  roomj  and  the  heat  of  the  external  air  (bavihg  re- 
ference also  to  the  quantity,  and  strength  of  the  steep)  so 
as  that  the  milk  may  be  the  proper  length  of  time  in  suffi* 
ciently  coagulating,  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  about 
an  hour  and  half.  The  evening's  milK  (of  suppose  twenty 
coves)  having  stood  all  the  night  in  the  cooler  and  brass 
pans,  the  cheese-maker,  (in  summer)  about  six  o'clock  in 
.  the  morning,  carefully  skims  off  the  cream  from  the  whole 
of  It,  observing  first  to  take  off  all  the  froth  and  bubbles, 
which  may  amount  to  about  a  pint ;  this  not  being  thought 
proper  to  put  into  the  cheese,  goes  to  the  cream  mug  to 
be  churnea  for  butter,  and  the  rest  of  the  cream  is  put 
into  a  brass  pan;  While  the  dairy-woman  is  thus  em- 
ployed. 


ployed,  the  sen^ants  are  milking  the  cows,  having  pre- 
viously lighted  a  fire  under  the  furnace,  which  is  half  full 
of  water.     As  soon  as  the  night's  milk  is  skiimned,  it  is  all 
carried  into  the  cheese*  tub,  except  about  three-fourths  of 
a  brass  pan  full  (three  oi*  four  gallofls),  which  is  ittime- 
diately  placed  in  the  furnace  of  hot  Wafer  in  the  pan,  and 
is  made  scalding  hot;  then  half  of  the  milk  thus  heated  iir 
the  pan  is  poured  also  iiito  the'chees^  tub^  and  the  other 
half  is  poured*  to  the  cream,  which,  as  before  observed ,  was' 
skimmed  into   another  brass  pan.     By  this  means  all  the' 
cream  is  liquified  and  dissolved,  so  as  apparently  to  form 
one  homogeneous,  or  uniform  fluid,  and  in  that  state  it  is' 
poured  into  the  cheese  tub.     But  before  this  is  done, 
several  bowls,  or  vessels,  full  of  new  milk,  will,  generally, 
have  been  poured  into  thfe  cheese  tub,  or,  perliap^,  the 
whole  morning's  milk.     Care  is  taken  to  skim  oft'  all  the' 
the  air  bubbles,  which  may  have*  formed  in  pouring  the' 
new  milk  into  the  cheesiB  tub.'*      »  ' 

P.  45:.  *?  The  Colouring  for  cheese  i^j  of  at  least  should 
be^.  Spanish  arnotta;  but  as  soon  as  coloirring  becaine 
general  in  this  county,  a  coloiir  of  an  adnlterated  kind  was' 
exposed  to  sale  in  almost  every  shop.  The  weight- of  a 
guinea  and  a  half,  of  real'  Spanish  arnotta,  is  sufficient  for 
a  cheese  of  60  lbs.  weight,  if  a  considerable  part  of  the 
cream  of  the  night's  milk  be  taken  for  butter,  more  co-^ 
louring  will  be  requisite.  The  leaner  the  cheese  is,  the 
more  colouring  it  requires.  The  manner  of  using  Arnotta 
is  to  tie  up  in  a  linen  rag  the  quantity  deemed  sufftcicrit;* 
and  put  it  into  half  a  pint  of  wafm  water  over  night ;  the 
infusion  is  put  into  the  tub  of  milk,  in  the  morning  (with 
the  steep  infusion)  dipping  the  rag  into  the  milk,  and 
nibbing  it  against  the  palm  of  the  hand  as  long  as  any 
colour  comes  out."  ' 

Some  varieties  of  practice  are  enumerate<l.  But  I  find 
nothing  that  arrests  attiention  ;  excepting  that — **  in  many 
celebrated  dairies,  during  thie  whole  summer,  they  do  not 
heat  a  dn)p  of  the  night's  milk,  only  dissolve  the  cream  in 
u  brass  pan  floated,  or  suspended  in  a  furnace  of  hot 
ws^ter;  anxl  this  (we  are  credibly  informed)  w-as  the  prac- 
tice of  a  person,  who  made  more  than  five  hundred  weight 
of  cheese  of  the  very  best  quality  per  cow  (of  120  pounds! 
each  Iwindred)  in  one  season:" — and  that-^"  the  lowest 
degree  of  heat  on  setting  together,  viz.  putting  the  milk 
into  the  cheese  tub,  is  one  half  cooler,  than  milk  from  a 
cow,  the  highest  about  twice  the  wanutli  of  that  animal's 

8  milk; 
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milk ;  and  this  is  meant  j^s  the  practice  in  swnimir,  speA^ 
ing gemrally*^  p. 47. 

An  idea,  however,  is  thrown  out,  p.  47,— that — "  it  is 
generally  on  poor  clay  lands,  that  the  roilk  most  requires 
warming;  on  good  rich  soils  the  milk  will  not  bear  much 
heating;  atlea8t,'by  so  doing  the  process  of  cheese-making 
is  rendered  more  difficult,^^ 

Quere,  does  this  account  for  the  best  cheese  bein^, 
everywhere,  made  from  lands  of  a  cool  nature?  And,. 
quere,  is  it  not  coagulating  the  milk  for  Cheshire  cheese, 
very  hot,  that  gives  it  the  hai*shne$s  which  it  often 
possesses  ?  But,  quere,  is  it  not  necessary  to  set  the  milk, 
hot,  for  large  cheeses  ?  These,  by  way  of  agitating  the 
theory  of  a  difficult  art. 

3.  CoAGULUM,  or  RtnneL^ln  Cheshire,  not  only  the 
**mawskin,^'  or  stomach  of  the  calf,  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coagulation ;  but  also  tlie  curd,  or  ^^  chyley 
matter,'*  which  therein  happens  to  be  contained,  at  the 
tiaie  of  slaughter  j  agreeably  with  the  practice  of  Norfolk, 
This  circumstance,  perhaps,  may  seem  to  account  tor  the 
rank  disagreeable  tlavor^  which  some  Cheshire  cheeses 
emit. 

The  Ckoict  and  Curing  of  "  Maxvskinsy'*  or  Bags.— 
lu  most  dairy  districts,  the  skins  are  usually  purchasedj  by 
dairy  women,  in  z., cured  state: — Butchersj  or  persons  who 
make  a  business  of  it,  performing  this  part  of  the  process. 
However,  as  I  have  not  before  met  with  the  operation  4 
and  as  Mr.  Wedge's  account  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  choice 
of  the  skins,  appears  to  be,  in  the  principal  parts,  ra« 
tional,  if  not  authentic,  I  will  here  insert  it. 

P.  41.  "  Rennet  or  Sleep^s  an  infusion  of  the  prepared 
stomach  of  a  sucking  calf,  usually  called  the  bag  or  maw^ 
skin :  in  order  to  have  this  in  perfection,  the  calf  should 
have  lived  on  new  milk  only,  and  be  quite  in  health  at 
the  time  of  being  killed.  Under  these  circumstances,  thj^ 
inaw-skiu  is  always  found  to  contain,  when  taken  out  of 
the  calf,  more  or  less  of  a  firm,  white,  curd-like  matter* 
This  chyly  matter  is  frequently  salted  for  pi-esent  use, 
SLud  is  generally  esteemed  a  proof  of  its  being  a  good 
1»kin }  but  this  proof  of  excellency  is  not  always  to  be  de* 
pended  on.  When  calves  are  sold^  it  is  the  custom  of 
Cheshire  to  have  the  maw-skins  returne<l;  and  it  is  also 
customary  for  such  farmers  who  live  near  to  a  butcher's 
shop,  to  attend  the  killing  of  calves,  in  order  to  choose  the 
best    If  the  skins  of  their  own  calves  prove  bad  ones, 

they 
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tliey  pick  those  that  have  curd  in  them,  and  taking  it  out^ 
put  it  into  such  of  their  own  skins  as  happen  to  haye  none 
of  it^  and  leave  the  empty  ones  for  sooiebody  else. 
Amongst  imported  skinis^  the  farmers  often  meet  With 
those  of  lambs  and  kids)  which  answer  the  intended  puT'^ 
pose  but  indifferently. 

^'  When  it  comes  ftom  the  butcher^  the  chyly  matter  is 
taken  out,  and  the  skin  cleared  from  slime^  and  every  ap^ 
parent  impurity^  by  wiping,  or  a  gentle  washing ;  the  skin 
Is  then  filled  nearly  full  of  salt,  and  placing- a  laLyei'  of  salt 
upon  the  bottom  of  a  i^ug,  the  skin  is  laid  Adt  upon  it; 
this  mug  is  large  enough  to  hold  three  skins  in  a  courser; 
each  course  of  skins  should  be  covered  with  salt»  and  when 
a  sufficient  number  of  skins  are  thu^  placed  in  the  mugy 
that  mug  should  be  filled  up  with  salt,  atid  with  a  dish,  ot 
slate  over  it^  be  put  into  a.  cool  place^  till  the  approach  of 
the  cheese-making  season^  in  the  following  year*^' 

Prepdritig  Rennet  for  tl^e.-^ln  this,  the  Cheshire  prac* 
tice -differs  from  that  of  Glocestershire^  In  Cheshire,  the 
cured  skins,  at  the  approach  of  the  cheese->-making  season^ 
are  ^'  all  taken  out,  laid  for  the  brine  to  drain  from  themi 
and  being  spread  upon  a  table,  they  are  pow;dered  on  each 
side  with  fine,  salt,  and  are  rolled  smooth  with  a  pastfs 
roller,  which  presses  in  the  salt;  after  that,  a  thin  splint 
of  wood  is  stuck  across  each  of  them,  to  keep  them  .ex« 
tended  while  they  are  hung  to  dry''  (p.  42) ;  agi'eeably  to 
the  practice  of  the  North  of  England. 

In  using  the^skins^  the  under- mentioned  is  the  practice 
of  Cheshire.— P.  44.  "  In-  the  evening,  part  of  a  dried 
maw-skin  is  cut  witha  pair  of  scigsars,  ana  put  into  half  a 
pint  of  luke^waim  water,  to  which  is  added  as  much  salt 
as  will  lie  on  a  shilling.  In  the  uiorning^  this  infusion 
(the  skill. beinff  first  taken  out)  is  put,  as . hereafter  men- 
tioned, into  u\e  cheese  tub  of  milk)  but  so  gredit  is  the 
difference  in  quality,  of  these  skins,  that  it  is. difficult  tx> 
ascertain  what  quantity  will  be  necessary  for  the  intended 
purpose*  A  piece,  the  size  of  a  half  crown,  cut  from  tlic! 
bottom  end  of  a  good  skin  (the  bottom  end  being  strongest) 
will  commonly  be  enough  to  give  sufficient  strength  to  th^ 
coagulum  for  a  cheese  of  60  lb«  weight ;  although  ten 
square  inches  of  skin  are  often  found  too  little- 

"  It  is  customary  to  cut  two  pieces  for  each  cheese;  one 
from  the  lower,  the  other  from  the  upper  part  of  the  skin. 
l*he  cup  in  which  this  skin  is  infused,  ought  to  be  well, 
scalded  every  day.'* 

E  Mn 
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Mr.  W.  liicto'tioitt  tttk  «  impto^rsd  tfi^tbcld  rf  peen^riit^ 
«te^/'  ^hik  is  wediljr  Uite  sJiilie  ai  that  df  ©LbtfestEil- 
SfiikE,  Whifcli  1  liavd  dttcirtbed.     TheVe   ftre^   ho^v^l-, 

P.  44.  ''  Take  all  the  niaw-slins  pitiVided  fdt  the  vihole 
ieakbti,  fAxrkSM  Knd  dH^  aii  b^i'bV  ml  libl^iA  ilito  an 
6)^h  vb^sd  t)r  Ves^ls,  btid  fdt  ekdi  kkin  tioiiiV  iri  tfar^e 
tittfts  bf  pa^e  «(Jrtn^  waicJt;  fet  Ihen^  sttmd  twenty ^.fotlr 
WuW,  tti6h  taWrbatih^  A4rtM,  put  thefo  hit6b*erir^sfeb; 
add  for  eikth  bhfe  'f)int  6f  s^hi^^g;  Urafte^  rfttfl  fet  tlrt^tn  srt^ttH 
tW^'tjf^ScMfhimi  ^  bHoHe :  toh  taking  •ffire'sltirtij  6tit  the 
'i^(MA  tinK^i  t^tfjr  iht)ftte  ftietn  do^  With  the  feurtd  ihtb 
aw  iiifteteti.  Thfe  *klfis  tee.thtti'dode  Wl*.  WIi'*  tlioste 
%ird  ihfii^k>V^^  tbgethei-^  j^^s^  th^  li^Wbr  tihfoifgh  a  flil^  Kneb 
'tt^V^j  ki^d  add  ^6  *e  trtiolfe  a  gfeikrttHy  df  siilt^  intthet  mnfe 
than  19  9h9l(ri^fit  tb  sai^lra^6  itw(  Water^  f  i^.  Mtil  a  poi"- 
tl6ifl  of  ^tt  f^efmiirM  bhte^tv^d  At  ili^  Wttem  of  the 
Vfe«d.  The  f>ext  dffy,  and  ziisfy  tlfe  «?dmih^  Ihfoitffh,  the 
^ifeftth,  a'5  it  rises,  is  to  be  dearly  Vafcefn  off,  ami  as  the 
litjuor'i^otiW  not  be  differed  to  ifeihaihy^Ubont  a  portion  of 
iihtKi^lfcd  Sift  al  the  bottbnl,  it  Vvill  be  nec^saiy  iVe- 
tmhifyix}%(ik  fmih  iHM,  as  iliat  which  tfras  dissblV^d  mil 
iftJtdhdit  fdhn  itstelf  Itttb  dfyStklir,  tod  be  liken  bff  with 
tfa^  i^lhg  ^liin.  S6tt>e^bat  1e^  tbati  ^  Witie  half  t^iiitdf 
this  preparation  will  genehilly  ht  siiftcient  for  60  lbs.  of 
cheese*  WbeneTer  awy  of  this  liquid  is  tbken  Out  for  tise, 
ih6  'whot^shorfld  be  well  stitfed  tip.'* 

^.  TheP«6eESS6f  Ct>x6t;LATIO^r.-^V;48.  "Thei^nnet 
kbi  tMonrih^  being  put  into  the  tbb,  tbe  whole  is  well 
-Mifted  tbgfethci-;  a  Wooden  cover  is  jjhtt  bVe?  the  tub,  and 
b¥6r  tlat  is  thVown  a  linen  clbth.  The  mual  time  of 
c'oi^iii^  is  one  hour  and  a  h^lf,  during  wbieh  time  it  is 
freqti^titly  tb  W  lexamirted  :  if  the  creim  rises  to  the  suf- 
ftice,  befoi^  th^  c6min^  takes  plafe,  as  it  often  does^  the 
^hble  must  he  istirred  together  so  as  to  mix  again  the 
inilk  tind  i^*ea'rti,  and  this  a's  often  as  it  rises,  until  the 
coagulation  cortmiehces.  A  few  smart  strokes  on  differ- 
ifent  sides  of  the  tub,  With  the  cfheese  ladder,  &c.  ^11  for- 
ward the  coagblation  if  it  is  found  to  be  too  long  in  fonrt- 
ing.  If  the  dailry  woman  supposes  the* milk,  &c.  to  have 
btenj  accidentally,  put  together  cooler  than  she  intended, 
6r  that  its  coolness  is  the  cause  of  its  not  coming,  hot 
water,  or  hot  milk,  may  be  poured  into  it,  or  hot  water  in 
a  bras&  pan  partially  immersed  therein.    But  this  must  be 

done 
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done  Woi^e  it  lA  at  all  coagulated ;  foi^  after  that  taked 
plaee^  though  but  iflipeafectly,  k  must  not  be  tampered^ 
with  BO  as  to  break  the  ibnxiing  ourd :  a  condderable  pari} 
<^f  the  cream  would  thereby  bo  diverted  into  the  wheyi 
And  the  quantity  of  cUrd  muoh  lesaebed.  Befi)re  the  co«* 
ftgala4:km  takes  place^  ah  additional  quantity  of  rennet  may 
also  be  put  in^  if  thought  neoessary ;  but  this  will,  aftei^ 
ooagulatioiiy  be  added  with  little  effect,  as  no  means  can 
be  used  to  Unix  it  with  the  whole  massi  without  disturbibg 
the  fbrming  curd«  If  the  ehees^  has  been  set  together  . 
hotter  than  it  was  meant  to  be,  the  opposite  means^  under 
the  same  piecautions^  m^  be  recutr^d  to.  But  the  more 
general  practice  is,  to  sufi»r  the  process  to  proceed,  hota^ 
It  is,  until  the  first  quantityof  whey  is  taken  off;  a  part 
of  which  being  set  to  cool,  is  returned  into  the  tub  to  oool 
the  curd.  When  the  cheese  happens  to  come  ikittch 
eooaier  than  a  proper  time^  owing  to  too  great  a  degree  of 
heat  in  the  milk  on  setting,  or  putting  together^  or  too 
great  ft  strength  of  steep,  there  is  less  curd ;  and  it  is  con-; 
aiderably  tougher,  than  when  the  milk  has  been  set  cooler 
together  than  usual^  or  when,  rather^  too  litde  steep,  has  ' 
beeu  used.  In .  the  latter  case,  the  curd  is  exceedingly 
tender,  and  when  that  so  happens,  a  part  of  die  whey  ia 
taken  out  of  the  cheese  tub,  and  heated  as  sbuch  as  may 
be  thought  sufficient,  to  give  to  the  curd,  on  being  ttiixed 
with  it,  a  proper  degree  of  toughness.  In  an  bourand  a 
half  (as  mentioned  before)  if  all  .goes  on  well,  the  coagu* 
iation  will  be  formed*    This  point  is  determined;  b v.gently 

guessing  the  surface  of  the  miik  with  the  back  of  toe  han^ 
xperienee  alone  is  the  only  guide  in  this  test,  for  the 
firmness  of  curd  will,  (as  before  titated)  from  the  milk  set 
hot  together,  be  much  greater  than  that  from  milk  w^ich 
has  been  set  cold  together.  Another  Criterion  to  judge 
whether  the  milk  be  sufficiently  coagulated,  is,  to  Uft  up 
the  skimming  dish,  which  is  always  left  inverted  on  the 
surface  of  the  milk.  If  the  cheese  be.ptroperly  come^^the 
whey  and  curd  will  distinctly  appear  where  the  skimming 
dish  lay." 

5.  The  Management  of  thie  Curd.— In  this  stage  of  the 
process,  the  Cheshire-  practice  nearly  cCxrresponds  with 
that  of  Glocestei'shire,  &c.  Nevertheless,  it  will  ^erve  to 
show  the  utility^  if  not  the  nejjessity,  of  the  minutia^  ope- 
rations of  this.ti^dious  part  o£the  process;  more  especially 
as  the  two  practices  seem  to  have  grown  out  of  distinct 
courses  of  experience;  as  will  pretty  plainly  appeitry  in 
the  tiext  division  of  the  subject.  '  \  ". 
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Dheliarging  the  Whey^^V.  49.  "  If  the  milk  has  beert 
set  together  very  warm,  the  curd  (as  before  observed)  wilt 
be  finii ;  in  this  case  the  usual  practice  is  to  take  a  com** 
mon  Case  knife^  and  make  incisions  across  it^  to  the  full 
depth  of  the  knife  blade,  at  the  distance  of  about  one 
inch,    and   again    crosswise   in   the  same  manner;    the 

'  incinons  intersecting  each  other  at  tight  angles.  The 
whey  rising  through  these  incisions  is  of  a  fine  pale  green 
colour*  The  cheese-maker  and  two  assistants  then  pro- 
ceed to.  break  the  curd :  this  is  performed  by  repeatedly 
putting  their  hands  down  into  the  tub  (the  cheese-maker 
with  the  skimming. dish  in  one  hand)  and  breaking  every 
part  thereof  as  they  catch  it.  liaising  tlie  curd  from  the 
bottom,  and  still  breaking  it—^This  part  of  the  business  is 
continued  till  the  whole  is  broken  uniformly  small :  it  ge« 
nerally^  takes  up  about  forty  minutes,  and  the  curd  is  then 
left  covered  over  with  a  cloth  for  idiout  half  an  liour,  to 
subside.  * 

"  If  the  milk  has  been  set  cool  together,  the  curd  will 
(as  mentioned  before)  be  much  more  tender,  xhe  whey 
9vill.not  he  so  green,  but  rather  of  a  milky  appearrance. 
The  cheese-maker  in  this  case,  instead  of  the  knife,  has 
recourse  to  the  skimming  dish,  the  edge  of  which  she  holds 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  whey  in  the  tub,  and 
dips  k  gently  au  inch  or  two  into  the  curd,  and  t^rns  it 
over  until  the  whole  surface  is  thus  turned.  The  breaking 
then  proceeds  as  before,  but  a  cautious  and  gentle  mode 
of  doing  it,  is  more  necessary  than  in  the  former  case. 
Rather  more  time  of  course  is  requisite  for  breaking  down 
a  cold)  than  a  hot  cheese ;  but  when  sufficiently  broken,  it 
is  covered  over,  and^  left  to  subside  as  before.  Afte^ 
standing  about  half  an  hour,  as  much  whey  is  taken  out  of 
the  tub  into  the  brass  pans,  as  conveniently  may  be,  with- 
out taking  any  of  the  curd  with  it.  In  some  dairies  this 
whey  is  occasionally  heated,  in  others  cooled  (or  at  lea>t 
a  part  of  it)  and  returned  into  the  cheese-tub  again,  as 
the  weather,  or  other  circumstances,  may  require.  \n 
general,  however,  it  is  not  returned  to  the  curd,  but  the 
whey  being  laded  *out  of  the  tub,  the  breaking  recom- 
mences as  before  for  about  one  quarter  of  an  hour;  it  is 
then  left  to  settle  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  whey  is 
again  laded  out  with  the  former  precaution. 

**  The  bottom  of  the  tub  is  now  set  rather  a  tilt,  the 
curd  is  collected  to  the  upper  side  of  it,  a  board  is  intro- 

.ikli^ed.of  a  semicircular  form,  to  fit  loosely  one  half  of  the 
tub*s  bottom.    This  board  is  placed  on  the  curd  and  a 
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sjKty  pound  weight  upon  it,  to  press  out  thewhey,  which 
draining  to  tiie  lower  side  of  the  tilted  tub  is  laded  out 
into  br^ss  pans.  Such  parts  of  the  curd  as  are  pressed 
from  under  the  board,  are  cut  off  with  a  knife,  placed 
under  the  weighted  board,  and  again  pressed.  This  is  re- 
peated again  and  again,  the  whey  being  coVistantly  laded 
put  as  it  drains  firOm  the  curd.  The  whole  mass  of  curd 
is  then  turned  upside  down,  put  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tub,  again  pressed,  pared,  and  pressed  as  before.  The 
board  and  weight  being  removed,  the  curd  is  cut  into  scr 
veral  pieces  of  about  eight  or  nine  inches  square,  piled 
upon  each  other,  and  pressed  with  the  board  and  weight 
^repeating  the  cutting  and  piling)  as  long  as  any  whey 
drains  from  it  A  stranger  to  the  business  would  conclude 
chat  much  stress  was  laid  upon  breaking  the  curd,  just  on 
the  surface  of  the  whey,  for  he  observes  that  the  whole  of 
the  curd  is*broken  tnere^  and  the.palmsof  the  women's 
hands  being  turned  upwards,  keep  continually  raising,  and 
buoying  up  a  portion  of  curd  to  the  surface,  with  a  seem*- 
ing  intention  to  delay  the  crushing  of  it,  until  it  floats  upon 
the  top ;  but  this  circum^ance  is  owing  to  the  lightness 
of  the  curd  in  that  state,  and  which  on  that  account  escapes 
the  grasp,  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  lighter  medium, 
the  air.  It  scarcely  need  be  added,  that  the  more  gentle 
the  whole  of  the  business  iu  the  tub  is  perlbrmea,  the 
more  perfect  will  be  the  separation  of  curd  and  whey." 

Salting  tlie  Curd.^V,  51.  >^  The  next  things  is  to  break 
the  curd  in  a  brass  pan.     After  being  pressed  in  the  tub 
as  long  as  any  considerable  quantity  of  whey  drains  froni 
it,  the  curd  is  cut  into  three  (nearly)  equal  portions,  one 
of  which  is  taken  into  a  brass  pan,  and  is  there  by  two 
.  women  broken  exceedingly  fine.    As  soon  a£  it  is  coarsely 
broken,  a  lar^e  handful  of  salt  is  added,  which  in  the  sub-* 
sequent  breaking  is  well  mixed  with  the  curd^  that  por- 
tion of  curd  being  sufficiently  broken,  is  put  into  a  cheese 
yat  which  is  placed  to  receive  it,  on  a  cheese  ladder  over 
the  cheese-tub.    The  vat  is  furnished  generally  with  a 
coarse  cheese -cloth.    The  second  and  third  portions  of  the 
curd  are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  emptied  into 
the  vat;  except,  tliat  into  the  middle  portion,  eight,  nine, 
or  ten  times"  {?)  "  the  quantity  of  salt  is  usually  put.    By 
^o me.  dairy «•  women,  however,  e^ch  portion  is  salted  alike, 
and  with  no  more  than  three   large  handfuls   to   each. 
The  breaking  takes  up  more,  or  less  time,  as  the  cheese 
-was  set  togeuier  hotter  or  colder;  lialf  an  hour.is^  perhaps, 
l^e  longest  time.'*  •         ^ 
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SkMting  tbe  Ciirii^-^tr^TbU  doe^  not  enter  iniso  tiie 
Cliesbine^  (95  into  the  Glocester^ire,  &c.)  practi<^e ;  ex^ 
Ceptiog  ao  far  as  is  latl^er  iininteHigibly  intimated,  afore^ 
gomg. 

Fasting  thft  CurAr^V.  62,  ^^  The  curd,  when  p«t  into 
tint  cfaeese-vaty  in  its  broken  state,  is  heaped  above  the 
vat  in  a  conioal  fovm;  to  ptrevent  it  froi^  crumbling  down, 
t^e  fouv  comers  of  the  cheese-cloth  are  turned  up  oyer  it, 
and  three  women  placing  their  handfi  against  the  coni<:al 
part,  {gently,  bpt  forcibly,  prei^s  it  in  near  a  horisioAtal 
mre^t^oB,  oonstantly  shifting  their  hands  when  any  portion 
of  the  curd  la  starting  from  the  pass,  and  turning  down, 
ai^  folding  up  the  cfo^  as  occasion  reciuires.    As  soon  a| 
ihe  curd  adheres  together  so  as  to  admit  it,  a  small  square 
fcoacd  with  a  corner  of  the  ded)  under  it,  is  put  on  the  top 
of  the  conical  part  of  the  curd,  with  a  sixty  pound  weight 
iUpoB  the  boara*    Sereml  iron  skewers  are,  at  this  time, 
Btuck  in  the  cone,  and  also  through  holei^  in  the  side  of  the 
nt0    Inimany  dairtes,  a  lever  is  used  to  thrust  or  press 
the  cheese;   this  is  a  Ipng  substantial  pole,  one  end  of 
which  is  fastened  in  the  wall,  in  a  ^irootiou  nearly  parallel 
.to  date  top  of  the  cheese,  p|i  which  (the  cheese)  a  small 
hoard  is  placed  to  receive  the  lever.    Th^  power  gs^ined 
bv  it  is  used  fi.t  disqretipn.    In  other  dairies,  they  use 
torusting  screws,  which  are  fixed  to  the  floor  above,  the 
powisr  whez«of  ipay  he  |«gulated  at  plefuiure,    The  em^. 
ployment  of  the  women  is  now  drawing  out,  and  putting 
m  the  skewers*,  thrusting  and  keeping  togpether  me  por- 
.tions  of  curd  that  the  power  of  the  weigh);,  pr  lever,  &c. 
displaces.     Thi^  operation   is  continued   till  the  whey, 
iwhieh  at  first  ran  Arom  it  freely,  begbs  to  be  discharged 
by  drops;  the  weight,  &c.  and  skewers  are  then  removed, 
andeoie.woman  t»es  up  t^  comers  of  the  clot^h,  while 
the  others  l»eak  the  curd  half  way  to  the  bottoin  of  the 
vat  as  small  ^s  they  can.    Sovfte  people  use  a  wooden,  or 
tin  hoop,  about  nine  inches  bi'oaa,  instead  of  holding  up 
the  corners  of  th^  cloth,  during  this  breaking.    After  the 
upper  half  of  the  cheese  is  wus  brok^i,  it  has  ^gain  -a 
weight,  or  other  power,  applied'  to  it,  and '  is  skewered 
and  thrusted  as  before;   at  first  the  whey,   again,  runs 
treely,  and  the  operation  is  continued  ^s  lone  as  those 
ineans  will  press  out  a  drc^  of  whey.    Two  of  the  women 

then 
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t^n  t{ik^  a^e  four  cqf  qers  of  the  cloth,  ^the  skewers^  &c. 
being  removed)  and  ^^  9thQr  woiuan  Vys  hold  of  the  vat,^ 
wliicijl  is  dr^wn  from  tlie  (cheese,  ^nd  after  rinfsing  i^  ^n 
wiirpi  w?iejr,  ^nd  Pytting  ftnc^her  q\em  clqth  oVer  the 
upp^r  part  of  the  cheese,  it  is  Returned  inverted  into  the 
VA^  figfiiu ;  and  he^ng  placed  0(1  (h^e  l%d4er  over  the  tub^ 
is  brpken  half  way  throug}i  as  before :  the  tlirustin^t 
weighting,  and  sk^wejing,  &c,  is  r^peat^cj,  ao4  ^on.t;nu|d 
frpi^  two  to  four  liours,  or  as  (on^  ^s  ^  ^n^O  of  wl^ey  c^fi 
be  q^tr?icted  frppi  the  cl|eese." 

Sfiar^.  Cttr(/.T— P,  53,  "  In  the  pr^tica  of  some  d^iryr 
wor^lQn,  sop^  spare  ci^rd  1$  kent  Jo  mix  wi^httie  ipllowinjg 
f\^ys  ciie^se,  ti^om  an  opl|ijiqri  th|it  it  witl  prevent  the 
che.^^  swelling  under  |;he  prfsssfn  &q.  $ut  pn  ^i>e  whple 
tbiA  werhpd  i^  b\ii  se\dovfi  practised." 

6,,  ]\jANAGE]V4^.{^TQf  the  Wfiey.— |n  thU  parti^ulj^r,  t^e 
Cheshire  practice  diffi^rs  widely  from  tji^t  of  the  rest  pjf 
t;li^  Itingdpfli..  I  ^Xi^  ^9U  at  le^st^  met  with  any  th|nff. 
Qutof  ||)is  quq.rter  of  the  island,  which  bear^  ^e  smallesc 
^r^seipbl^nce  Ip  it.  |t  is  proVstjiiy  Qf  Celtic  prigin  j  ajrisinij 
frpfij  tb^  s^fi^e  rppt,  ^s  tf^  pr^ctipe  pf  ^h^  West  of  Eng- 
l^ndjj  iR  raising  th(?  butjpry  jpatter  pf  milk ;  t^p  p^o(}^ced 
m  ^  somewhat  (!|itfpr0i^t  u^i^nnpr  :-.-^bptb  of  th^nij^ Jhpwever^ 
are  eflfectp4  by  be^t  of  the  sijiRQ  ^egfee.  lu  De  piishire^ 
i^p,,  milk  butter  i^  the  prdin^ry  prpduc^:,  in  Cheshire,  ^c.^ 
wb^y  l^Wtter;  ar^d  the  twq  expedients  ayp  equally  in- 
genipws,  ^Q  prpnipte,  \t\  %he  fnpst  ^(ScienjL  ip^nn^r,  tl^e  >'p- 
fpective  en4s  propo^ecl, 

SepavjXfinff  the 'fiy^raj^f^uj  Particles  ^{  Wfia/^ — 1^«?5* 
^  Scql4iftg  /rAcyf^rTJi^  wbey,  when  taken  out  of  iti^ 
^b^^sertiib  iptp  bjrass  p^ps^  pr  pther  convenient  vessels, 
W  ^i\tferp4  ^P  stjiiid  qbp»t  ^  quarter  of  jin  k^iiri  \ybon  it  is 
put  put  iptp  pttier  vessels,  }n  which  ves^ls  it  again  stan.^^ 
^s  long,  and  is  then  poured  into  the  furnace-pah.  In  each 
gf  tbpse  iijterv^l?,  it  ^eposiu  a  sedinjeqt  of  c^r4,  vyhiph  is 
^pH^lktiid  ii)  tbe  bottpmjj  of  the  vessels^  ancji  ifetuirnecl  tp 
the  ipas*  pf  curd  ip  the  cbe^se-tub? 

«  Tfagit  whe;^  wjiiph  drip«f  jnto  the  tqb  while,  the  cheese 
is  being  pres^.e4  over  Jt,  is  ajwa^ysf  kept  by  Uself,  and  set 
by  till  it  j§  at  lea§t  ^  d^y  pH ;  ^s  soon  therefore  as  the 
preen  whey,  jn  the  fyrpace-ps^y,  becwi^s  jjo  hot  a,§  ^a 


these  cause  tjip  vyhey  to  breij^^  ^ud  throw  up  s^  substfinq^, 
^ftietlMMg  }i\  ^p,\mm\^^.  P^Uveen  ^re^iu  find  QurcJ,  \^ich 

^  ?i  is 


i^  ^omcuLTtmE. 

is  con£tq,otiy  i^klmmed  off,  as  long  as  it  rises,  and  put  Into 
the  cresj^in  mqgs  to  be  churned  for  blotter. 

*^  Tbisf  whey  cream,  a^  it  is  called,  is  churned  up  thrice 
a  i^isek,  and  the  average  produce  of  buttpr  which  it  yields, 
frpfp  one  dairy  cow,  i$  ironi  eight  to  ten  ounces  weekly. 
The  difference  of  price  l^etvyeen  this  and  milk  butter  i^ 
generally  from  one  penny" to  two-penpe  per  pound  " 

p.  38.  "  nkeii/  Btittpr.' — It  may  not  b6  improper  to  ex- 
plain, that  what  is  here  called  '  green  \^hey,'  is  the  clear 
whey  which  is  t^ken  fro|n  the  curd  out  of  the  cheese  tub ; 
the  *  Yf\xi\e  ybey'  is  what  is  pressed  out  of  ^he  curd  by 
faapd,  &Ct  alter  oeiug  put  into  the  cheese-vat:  the  gene^ 
ral  term  of  whey  is  given  only  to  su^h  part  of  the  liquid 
as  remains  after  the  Meetings  (made  by  scalding  the  whey) 
have  been  skimmed  therefrom.  In  the  process  of  making 
whey  butter,  in  some  instances,  the  ^^  tlirustings,'  or  whit^ 
whey,  is  set  in  *  cream  pougs,*  to  *  carve,*  and  acidulate 
for  churning,  either  by  the  warmth  of  (he  season,  or  of  a 
room,  in  tlie  ^ame  manner  as  in  the  mode  described  for 
making  milk  butter.  In  other  instances,  the  green  and 
yrhite  whey  ^re  both  boiled  together  for  fleetings  (the  ac-» 
counts  of  »vhich^//pw^  ;  in  tuia  case,  or  when  the  green 
Whey  is  if  Jile4  alope,  (the  boiler,  if  an  iron  one,  being 
previou^^/  rubbed  with  butter,  to  prevent  the  whey  from 
batcbin^^l  or  aciq^uiring  a  bqrnt  like  taste)  such  a  fire  is  kept, 
as  will  make  the  whey  as  hot  ^s  possible,  without  boilings 
knd  a^'soon  as  they  have  acquiteia  that  degree  of  heat,  the 
.  butuJry  matter,  which  the  whey  cousins,  will  break,  or 
feparate  from  it,  and  rise  Xo  the  surface.  This  generally 
takes  place  in  t)^  course  qf  about  an  hour;  but  when  the 
Svhey  is  perfectly  sweet,  c^  little  pouring  is  sometimes 
added,  tp  produce  the  breaking  effect,  In  other  respects, 
the  process  of  making  whey  butter  is  the  same  as  that  of 
milk  butter.'* 

In  the 'Report,  these  matters  are  rather  whimsically  ar- 
ranged.  The  method  of  separating  the  buttery  matter 
from  the  whey  is  spoken  of,  before  the  whey  has  been 
separated  from  the  curd,  and  the  method  of  making  whey 
butter,  before  th^  cream  l^as  bef^n  disengaged  f|rom  the 
^hey.  Even  when  the  arrangement  is  reversed,  the  in- 
formation is  deficient  in  perspicuity,  and  the  language, 
in  correctness.  Indeed,  the  contents  of  the  last  extract 
'  ^re  so  very  different  from  the  rest  of  the  account  of 
'  the  Cheshire  dairy,  one  is  led  to  the  idea  that  they  are 
^e  "  carved  thrustings'^  of  some  other  hand. 

fleeting^, — V.  39,  "  As  ^on  as  the  whey  is  exhausted  o^ 

"      "     its 
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ilR  cream,"  (in  the  manner  above  dpscriBed)  **  about  two 
quarts  of  butter-milk  is  poured  into  it,  which  again  breaks 
into  what  are  called,*  fleetings,.'  or  *  flit  milk/  and  these 
^re  skimmed  off,  for  the  use  of.  the  servants,  &c.  &c.  As 
it  is  matter  of  surprize  to  many,  that  so  few  pigs  (about 
one  pig  and  not  more,  weighing  about  18  scores  when  fat, 
is  usually  fed  from  the  remaining  offal  of  every  eight  or 
ten  cows)  are  kept  on  Cheshire  dairy  farms,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  observe,  that  except  in  com  harvest,  th^ 
produce  of  the,  dairy,  such  as  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fleet- 
in  gs,  Fs  the  constant  beverage  of  the  servants  arid  la- 
bourers; and  to  this  consumption  may  be  added  the  con-*" 
staut  aid  of  *  supping,'  as  it  is  called,  which  each  dairy 
furnishes  daily  to  tlie  numerous  cottagers  around,  who 
fetch  it  from  the  houses." 

7.  The   Management  of  the   Cheeses. — Pressing.-^ 
P.  53. ."  When  no  more  whey  can  be  extracted  by  the 
aforesaid    means,'*     (see  p.  55.)    "  the  cheese  is  a^ain 
turned  in  the  vat,  and  rinsed  as  before  in  warm  whey. 
The  cloth  now  made  use  of  is  finer  and  larger  than  the 
former,  and  is  so  laid,  that  on^one  side  it  shall  be  level 
with  the  edge  of  the  vat,  and  oii  the  other  wrap  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  cheese,  and  the  edges  put  within  the 
vat:    thus  perfectly  inclosing  the  whole  cheese  in  the 
cloth.    In  this  stage  of  the  businesii  the  cheese  is  still 
higher  than  the  edge  of  the  vat;   and  to  preserve  it  in 
due  form,  recourse  is  had  to  a  tin  binder  or  hoop,  about 
three  inches  broad,  which  is  put  round  the  cheese,  on  the 
outside  of  the  cloth,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  binder 
pressed  down  within  the  vat,  so  low  as  that  the  upper 
edge  of  it  may  be  level  with  the  surface  of  the  cheese* 
The  cheese  is  then  carried  to  the  press,  and  a  smooth 
^trong  board  being  placed  over  it,  the  prefes  is  gently  let 
down  upon  it;    the  usual  power  of  which  piress  is  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  weight.    In  most  dairies  there 
are  two  presses,  and  in  many*  three  or  four,  of  different 
weights.    The  cheese  is,  by  some,  put  under  the  heaviest 
press  fik'st,  and  by  others  under  the  lightest.    Some  dairy- 
women,  instead  of  the  tin  binders,  use  cheese  fillets»  which 
are  a  strong,  broad,  coarse  sort  of  tape ;  one  end  of  which 
they  thrust  down  witfi  a  thin  wooden  knife  between  the 
cheese-cloth  and  vat^  s^ptj  then  draw  it  tightly  several 
times  round  the  cheese,  and  fasten  it  with  a  strong  pin. 
A%  soon  as  the  cheese  is  put  into  the  press  it  is  imme- 
diately well  skewered.    The  skewers  are'  of  strong  iron 
wire,  eighteen  or  twenty  iiuches  long^  sharp  at  the  points, 

w4 


9/04  t|^rB04  ^th  »  bovr  at  the  Qtl|er  eq4«  The  v^l  an4 
l^n  binder  bfiv^  b^les  to  receive  tkofifi  Aewer^  especially 
%\yB^  iiinder,  which  Wl«s  fv^esseldom  ooore  tl^an  ao  inch  froixi 
f  9ph  Qtb^h  A^i  tbfs  jpress  ^way&  $tafic\s  olp^e  to  a  wall, 
ipnly  Qnei  side  qf  the  coeese  can  be  skewered  at  s^  time ;  on 
thi^  44e,  tjierefore,  ^^  QJviY  s^ewer^i  are  *ti»ck  i.n  differ^ 
^nt  4ir§<;ti$>pg»  ^s  qonvenientfy  way,  l^^vj^g  as  uiany  bolefi 
V^kf^w^r^^  ^  ^re  skewerecjj^  tp  give  an  opportunity  of 
changing  t|^  bples.  Tt^e  |;>qsipess  of  fkewenng  couti|iue3 
tUl  thQ  w^3ft  mi>niin|;,  at  ^  o'cjock,  %nd  in  thlat  time  tbe 
oflener  they  ^^sbittedthebetti^;  every  second  time  of 
sbiftiHe  thisjD,  the  cheese  is  turfied  bsrlfway  round  \t\  the 
J^fm,  tQ  CQPf^ei  at  the  other  ^i^e  of  it  In  h^If  ^n  ho^r 
tvpm  tilie  tiffie  th&  cbe^^  is  first  pqt  into  the  pres^,  it  ^s 
taken  out  again,  and  turned  in  the  vat^^  ^pto  another  cle^n 
clQtb.  At  tuis  time  the  edges  of  the  oH^sie  are  p^red  off, 
if  they  Ji^Yf  hecome  ^rp  under  the  pressi  (but  a^  tb^ 
va(a  are)  OQW  niada  usually  with  the  angles  rounded,  thei 
PWag  i^  r^i^dieF^d  unnecessary)  the  va^t  being  wiped  dry 
iiefore  the  ^be^sa  is  r^turpod  to  it,'' 

S€(^»g  tb§  Ckeeses.^F.  54.  ^'  When  th^  che^^  is  thut 
^nt  time  taking  out  of  th(^  prests,  it  h  the  custom  in  sofne 
•«laee«  to  pi|*  it  naked  ipto  w^TxPs  ^Pd  in  other  pli^ces  ii^tp 
Ikot  wheyt  wh^r^  it  stands  an  h9Hr  or  more ;  it  is  tbep 
jiaken  Qttt»  Vfip§d  dry,  s^nd  after  it  h^  stood  t^U  cool,  is 
4rety mod  IP  ih^  pr^.  This  i$  dqne  with  a  view  of  hard- 
inning  iX%  €<?at,  th^i  ft  may  ptand  the  hotter.  %  rarefy  ipg 
the  air  near  the  3wrface  of  the  cheese,  it  perhaps  ^^ay 
l^au^  it^  di^barge,  and  prevent^  hU^^^^" 

J^ii^hfr  §11  Prpwtig^^^F.  4^5,  ^^  At  ^1^  o'clock  in  the 

ewningi  thq  ch^se  isag^in  tvrq^d  in  th^  v^tintq  another 

.rlean  cloth.    M  this  apd  th§  forfR^r  tinning,  son^e  di^iry- 

.  women  pri^H  thft  upper  ^urfv^  of  the  cheese  all  over,  a" 

inob  Of  tWQ  dwp,  before  it  is  replaced  under  the  pxes^, 

mtb  a  viev  aliup^  of  preventing  blister^    At  ^ix  o'clock  in 

iho  morning  it  is  agaiR  turned  in  the  vat,  with  ^  clean 

elotb  ai»  beforef    The  skewer^  ^re  nqw  laid  a^ide.    wh^n 

the  next  d»y'9  Pbeese  is  i^^dy  fpr  the  press,  the  former 

•  ftae  ia  again  turned  in  the  v^t,  with  ^  clcqn  cloth^  a«>d  put 

.  under  another  press.    ^Mi^^  o'clock  in  the  evemng,  and 

at  919  in  the  inoming  fpllowingi  3^.  k  ^gain  turped  in  the 

iral»  using  at  ihe^e  two  ]{u»t  .ti|rnj|ngs  two  cloths  finer  than 

.  thosf)  wbic^b  were  before  used,  in  ordfr  thft  a^  little  inp- 

predion  as  posisible  frofn  tbp  ploth  ^^^y  T^ni^in  Qi)  the  coat 

ef  ^he  olie^se,'' 

Salting 
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Satilnff'ih^  Ckeeses.'^F.  &S.  <^  SattingnHmue^-^kt  noon 
the  cheese  is  taken  from  the  press  (after  havuig  been  thefe 
about  forty-eight  hours)  a  ivedi  fine  cloth  being  put  under 
it,  which  septres  only  a.s  a  lining  to  the  Tat;  aod  is  not 
turned  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  cheese,  as  hs^i  beeq^ 
hitherto  the  oaee. 

•  ^*  It  is  then  taken  and  placed  nearly  midssde  deep  in 
brine,  in  a  salting  tunnel,  9r  tub^  tlie  upper  surface  ot  the 
cheese  being  covered  all  over  with  salt.  It  stands  gene-* 
rally  about  three  days  in  th^  salting. tunnel,  is  turned 
daily,  and  each  turning  w^U  salted  ;  the  cloth  being  twice 
changed  in  the  time.  The  ohees«)  is  then  taken  out  of 
the  vat,  and  in  lieu  of  which  a  wooden  girth^  or  hoon^  i» 
inade  use  of,  equal  in  breadth  to  the  thickness  nei^riy  of 
the  cheese:  in  this  it  is  placed  on  the  salting  benches, 
i^ere  it  stands  abput  eight  days,  being  well  salted  all 
over,  and  turned  each  day.  Tne  cheese  is  then  wadied 
in  luke^warm  water,  and  after  being  dried  with  a  ch>th^  it 
is  placed  on  the  drying  benches,  where  it  remams  about 
seven  days ;  it  is  then  washed  in  wa<rin  water  as  be&flre, 
yf\X\k  a  brush,  and  wiped  dry  with  a  cloth.  .After  it  has 
9tood  s^bout  two  hours  from  this  washing,  it  is  smeared  all 
over  with  about  two  ounces ,  of  sweat  whey  butter,  and 
then  placed  in  the  wannest  part  of  the  cheese  room. 

"  Variation  of  Managaiitnt,rr->Qw  the  cheese  coining 
into  the  s^ahing-house,  it  is  in  some  dairies  ta]|eh  ouC  of 
the  vat,  and  after  its  sides  are  well  rubbed  with  salt,  is  Tft* 
turned  into  the  vat,  with  a  clean  fresh  cloth  under  it;  the 
top  being  covered  with  salt,  it  is  placed  on  the  salting 
benches,  turned  and  i^lted  twice  a  day,  and  the  clpta 
changed  every  second  day.  On  the  salting  benches  it  is 
continued  seven  or  eight  days,  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
rat,  and  with  a  wooden  hoop  round  it,  or  cheese  fillet,  is 
put  into  the  malting  tunnel,  s^nd  managed  tjierein  as  hefove 
described,  When  cheese  is  salted  on  Ae  benches^ before 
\t  goe$  into  the  tunnel,  it  is  only  washed  once,  viz.  before 
|t  id  smeared  with  butter,*' 

P.  %(),  <<  Tw^nty^eight  pounds,  ovlialf  a  bushel  per 
iveek,  on  the  average,  is  sufficient  through  the  summer 
for  dairies  where  si^ty  pound  phe^ses  are  mfide,  including 
the  other  domestip  uses  of  a  moderate  si^ed  family.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  salt  expended  on  one  sticty  pound 
cheese,  .that  we  have  beard  of,  is  about  three  pcmndi?;  but 
how  m^icja  of  that  actually  remains  in  the  cheese,  no  one 
is  able  Xo  say :  of  the  salt  put  in  it  when  breaking,  much 
4s  dfi^ehar^ed  by  the  t|irustiiig,  bA*    Whether  it  squires 
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much  saltness.ia\the  saltin^-hoiise^  dairy-ftien  themselves 
are  doubtful,  although  much  salt  is  there  expended?' 
•-  The  Cheeses  on  the  Floor. — Cheese  Jiooms.-^P,  56, 
"  The  cheese  rooms  are  commonly  placed  over  the  cow- 
bouses,  and  this  is  done  with  a  view  to  obtain  that  mo- 
derate and  necessary  degree  of  temperature  so  essential 
to  the  ripening  of  ^cheese,  to  which  the  heat  arising  from 
the  cattle  underneath,  is  supposed  very  much  to  con- 
tribute. 

i  ^^The  most .  desirable  covering  for  a  cheese  room,  as 
contributing  to  that  even  temperature  so  much  desired, 
is  thatch,  for  reaisons  that  must  be  obvious.*' 
♦ .  Preparing*  the  Floor.^^F.  56.  "  Before,  the  cheese  is 
brought  into  the  rooms,  the  floors  are  mostly  well  littered 
,with  what  the  farmers  here  call  ^sniddle;'"  (sedge— 
tarex)  ^  though  wheat  straw  is  frequently  made  use  of 
for  this  purpose ;  but  the  knots  of  it  are  apt  to  leave  an 
impression  in  the  cheese.  The  afterneath  of  grass,  well 
dncd,  seems,  to  be  a  s;ood  substitute  for  sniddle.  The 
J^dbour  of  turning  and  cleaning  cheese  i^  performed 
^Imost  universally  by  women;  and  that  in  large  dairies 
»^ere  the  cheeses  are  upwards  of  140  lb.  each,  upon  an 
;average :  ibfs  they  do  without  much  appearance  of  exer- 
tion, and  with  a  degtee  of  ease,  which  is  matter  of  sur« 
•prize  even  in  this  country.'* 

Management  on  the  Floor.^^V*  56.  ^*  During  the  first 
seven  days,  it  is  every  day  well  ^fibbed  all  over,  and  gene- 
rally iimeaied  with  sweet  whey  butter;  afterwards  a  cir- 
cular ^pace  13  left,  unrubbed,  of  four  or  five  inches  dia- 
meter; in  the  centre  of  each  side  the  cheese,  which,  as 
long  as  it  is  ^fterwai^ds  Kept,  is,  or  should  be  turned  daily, 
and  rubbed  three  times  a  vf^ek,  in  summer,  and  twice  in 
winter.  Scraping  the  rind  should  be.  rendered  unne- 
rcessary  by  frequent  cleanings.  In  a  wani)  room,  the  coat 
•  will  easily  be  prevented  from  rising/', 

Diseases  of.  Cheeses. — A%  the  clp§e  of  his  valuable  ac- 
count of  the  Cheshire  Dairy  Management,  IVIr.  Wedge 
'  offers  some  *^  miscellaneous  qbservation^and  opinions." 
•-These  mostly  relate  to  the  diseases  ftf  cj^eesp^.    They 
;  are,  however,  in  most  part,  unavailing.^    They  appear  not 
to.  have  resulted,  either  from  mature  practice,  i\x  $ound 
science;  but  rather  to  have  arisen  from  slight  inquiries, 
:  and  popular  notions.    One  fr  two  of  them  may  be  no- 
ticed. 

On  Cracks j^^V.  51,  "  Cracks  in  cheese. are  supposed  to 
l^e  owing.to  the  use  o£  lime  ast  a  mjanurei  ,to  tbc^ir  beir^ 

exposed, 
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expostsd;  at  any  time  after  talking  out  of  the  prcss^  to  a 
current  of  air;  but  especially  if  so  exposed,  before  it  ba^ 
sweated  in  the  cheese-rooHi. 

On  "  hove  cheescy'^  the  Repottef  expatiates,  at  length. 
I  insert  his  remarks,  here;  not  as  being  in  themselves  of 
direct  value;  but  as  they  may  lead  to  the  discussion  of  ati 
important  matter,  in  the  manttfaicture  under  nfotice:-— 
namely,  what  dairy-\irumen  term  the  .'^  sweating  of 
cheese." 

P.  57.  *^  Hove  Cheese. — This  is  an  imiperfection  derived 
from  ^JiatiiUyice^  as  the  general  cattse^  The  sWetittng  of 
cheese  is,  undoubtedly,  'a,  fermentation,  and  if  this  process 
of  nature  has  been  regular  and  complete,  the  fiatulence  ti 
therebi/  expelled,  and  cheese  is  never  sabject  to  heave 
afterwards, 

"  But  if  ihefe7'}nentation,  or  sweatings  has  brererf  tmber- 
fect,  which  may  happen  from  a  variety  of  causes,  fiideed 
from  all.  the  causes  that  check  other  fermentations,  tbo 
cheese  will  be  liable  to  become  hove  at  any  trmc/  Jjy  th6 
approach  of  a  thunder  cloud,  by  sCidden  changes  of  tli6 
weather  from  dry  to  rain ;  which  effecting  an  alteratroii  in 
the  state  of  the  air  contained  in  cheese,  will  cause  those 
to  be  most  hove,  in  which  the  most  impure  air  abounds ; 
and  that  is  in  cheese  made  from  nch,  and  at  the  sam6 
time,  various  herbage;  but  more  especially  clover^  thougH 
the  cows  should  pasture  t/7??/bn»/y  upon  it. '  Hence  it  ap- 
pears adviseable,  to  get  tlie  cheese  to  sweat  as  soon  a^ 
may  be,  after  it  comes  into  the  cheese-room,  as  that  is 
the  only  method  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  heaving', 
if  it  be  flatulent. 

,  "  It  is  strange,. however,  that  so  far  from  any  means 
being  used  to  give  a  cheese -room  the  temperature  most 
favourable  to  fermentation,  nothing  has  been  done  to  as- 
certain the  degree  of  heat  which  usually  prevails  in  it. 
Every  dairy  should  be  furnished  with  a  regular  sweating- 
room.  When  a  cheese  is  made^  there  is  certainly  a  spe- 
cific time  when  its  contained  air  and  juices  incline  to  fer- 
mentation ;  and  that  natural  tendency  should  at  that  time 
be  assisted.  At  presefit  the  whole  is  left  to  chance;  and 
at  the  very  period,  probably,  when  a  cheese  is  beginning 
to  ferment,  the  weather  becomes  suddenly  cool ;  if  thi; 
}jrocess  is  then  checked,  the  inclosed  air  becomes  putrid, 
especially  if  the  cheese  has  been  ill  made;  and  the  next 
fermeutation  is  really  putrefactive.  ;  •     • 

"  It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  more  perfectly  the  whey 
is  got  out  of  the  cheese,  by  skewering,  thnisting,  ami 

"^  '^  "  pressing^ 
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pressinff^  tli6  U^  atlf  will  be  left  in  it,  and  t«ss  will  te  ih& 
probability  of  aiir  generating  in  the  cheese.  PeHiaps 
cheese  would  be  less  subject  to  hi^ate,  if  it  were  m^ie  of 
mil  cold)  or  all  wafm  mltk )  Vits.  of  one  equal  tetnt)eratlii'e4 
as  the  mixing  of  wdriflfi  and  cold  fhrid«  togedier  generated 
ain  The  usual  remedy  foi  this  evii  (heating)  is  to  weigh 
it  down.** 

After  long  obser¥atl6n,  artd  the  eotpeinnfwnhi  which  I 
hscve  made^  on  the  defects  of  cheeses  (and  published  lii 
the  ^r^/  edition  of  my  GLOCEstERSHmE)  I  perceive  no*, 
thing  in  th«^  foregoing  uiis^ji^ntific  iPeinarfcs  that  mefitil 
observation^  in  this  pikce ;  ^xoeptinjg  Mr.  Ws  proposals 
for  "  sweating  tooms  f*   which  to  me  fconv^y  a  hew  ideft* 
It  may  well  be  remarked,  howevet*^  that  a«  every  cheese^ 
pr  class  of  cheeses,  would  require  different  degrees  of 
heat,  to  bring  them  to  the  desired  state  of  "  sweating,'* — 
not  one  room  but  a  series  of  Yodtns  ivould  be  required,  to 
biing  on  a  due  degree  of  exudation.    I  have  seen  rich 
well  manufactured  cheeses,  in  Wartn  weather,  throw  off, 
by  exudation,  (not  fermentation)  no  incdnstderable  quan^ 
tity  of  oleaginOtis  liquid  (iresetubHng  tliat  from  toasted 
cheese)  so  as  to  reduce,  at  dnfce.  their  richness  arrd  weight : 
while  others  of  a  dry  harsh  quality,  wbiild  receive,  many^ 
ibldly^  the  same  degree  of  heat,  before  the  fexudationj  or 
what  Mr.  W,  terms  the  "  fermentarion,*'   could  be  in-. 
dticed.    That  some  cheese,  a^  some  hay,  is  susceptible  of 
fermentation  (proper)  is  evident;  but  it  arises  not  froiA 
**  flatulency,"  of  **  inclosed  air^"  but  frptn  the  principle 
of  Fermentation  being  previoujsly  lodged  hi  its  bulk,— 
and  still  remaining  in  an  active  state. 

8,  IProduce  of  dii^^siimE  Cheese. — P.  34.  "  The  quan- 
tity of  cheese  made  per  cow  (varying  from  50  lb.  i^  500lb. 
and  upwards)  must  also  be  governed  by  circumstances.— 
The  nature  of  the  land,  the  oldness  of  the  pastures,  and 
the  seasons,  together  with  the  wintering  of  the  stock,  have 
each  a  separate  influence:  on  the  whole,  perfiapa  the 
quantity  may  be  stated  at  300 lb.  from  each  cow,  ^  slinkers^ 
(such  as  cast  their  calves)  and  bad  milkers  included,  the 
dairy  through.  The  quantity  of  milk,  agreeably  to  this 
estimation,  if  a  gallon  is  supposed  to  produce  a  pound 
(sixteen  ounces)  pf  cheese,  will  be  eight  quarts  a  day 
each  cow,  for  twenty-two  weeks  (nearly)  through  the 
dairy.  It  must,  however,  be  understood,  that  a  number 
of  the  cows  {which  has  been  intitiiated  before)  continue 
in  profit  till  about  ten  weeks  before  the  time  of  calving. 
There  are  oQWi  that  will  give  twelve  quarts  of  milk  twice 
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a  day,  for  three  of  foiit  ihbnt&d  togettiei*j  biititi^te- 
marked  that  thost^  cows,  Who  give  itiuch  tatnr*  tbah  eight 
quarts  at  a  infeAl,  either  go  off  thfeir  ttii\k  riiuth  ^ooiifer,  or 
else  their  riiii\  hud  lei^s  riehrte^s  in  it^  thih  that  df  -odiers 
who  do  tiot  give  so  large  a  quantity/' 

d.  DiisPosAL  of  CHfiESE.-^The  Repott^i',  c|\iittiflg  tfig 
usual  matiTier,  speaks  with  '^dirtiiwhut  ungufttdfed  Watmtii^ 
On  this  subject.  In  OJbcestershire,  &c.  ^  practicti,  sithiiar 
to  that  of  Cheshire,  pneVails.  1%e  same  sott  Of  td'nfixknte 
exists*  Mischievous  consequences  niay  possibly  Ire^ult 
from  it;  but  ntme  fell  under  hiV  notice,  iri  that  principal 
tHtttttt  cf  the^ehetfse  dairy  of  Etiglatid.  I  dd  tiat  sec  hoW 
the  business  of  the  dairyman  could  be  con^^^ni^ntly  cdi^* 
ducted,  without  some  kind  of  "  contract  j"  few  men  having 
room  for  their  whole  year's  making.  Nor  does  the  Re- 
porter propose  any  other  method  of  dealing,  between  the 
"  factor,"  or  purchaser,  and  the  producer.  His  remarks 
are  these : 

P.  61.  "  Cheese  Factors. — The  absurd  custom  of  making 
contracts  between  the  cheese-factor  and  the  dairy-man, 
we  cannot  pass  unooticed.  The  bargain  most  frequently 
is  only  verbal,  and  seldom  any  one  present,  except  the 
purchaser  and  the  seller,  (sometimes,  indeed,  his  wife). 
This  vague  contract  has  been  frequently  broken  by  dis- 
honest pei*sons,  and  although  the  price  is  fixed,  yet  the 
delivery  and  payments  are  ot'ten  put  off  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  dairy-man,  whose  cheese  is 
continually  diminishing  in  weight,  till  it  ^uits  the  conve-- 
nience  of  the  factor  lo  come  and  weigh  it.  We  are  but 
little  versed  in  commerciial  transactions,  yet  we  presume, 
however,  to  think,  that  neither  in  the  East  Indies,  nor  on 
the  desolate  wastes  of  Africa,  <lues  British  commerce  as- 
jsume  a  much  more  despotic  shape,  than  in  the  cheese-* 
room  of  a  Cheshire  dairy-man.  The  business  of  the  dairy 
is,  in  general,  admirably  well  attended  to,  by  a  laborious 
and  careful  set  of  women,  who  are  the  support,  and  ought 
to  be  the  pride  of  the  country :  their  husbands  degrade 
themselves,  are  ungrateful,  in  undervaluing  the  produce 
of  their  toil  and  care,  and  but  too  often  injure  themselves 
and  families,  in  compliance  with  the  foolish  custom  before 
alluded  to.  What  regret,  therefore,  must  one  feel  in 
contemplating  the  insignificance  of  a  man  who  rents  three 
or  four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  yet  dares  not  free 
himself  from  such  a  tyrannical  custom  !'* 

Swine. — P;  27.  "  The  species  of  hogs  generally  kept 
in  Cheshire,  is  a  mixture  between  the  long  and  short- 
eared 
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eafed  breeds,  l^ighing,  when  fattened,  from  ten  to 
twenty  score  each,  (twenty  pounds  to  the  score). 

**  An  easy  metJiod  of  preventing  pigs  from  rooting  is 
here  practised  by  some  gentlemen,  and  although  a  trifling 
circumstance,  it  may  not  be  thought  unworthy  of  notice. 
The  gristley  or  homey  part  of  the  snout,  through  which 
the  ring  is  usually  put,  is  cut  away  with  a  sharp  knif^ ; 
by  this  means  alone,,  without  the  least  injury  arising  from 
it  to  the  animal,  the  mischief  of  rooting  is  effectually 
prevented."  , 

For  the  Hog  Liquor  of  the  Cheshire  Dairy  Farms,  and 
the  small  number  of  swine  kept  upon  them,  see  the  article 
Whev,  p,57. 
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HIS  Reporter  of  the  County.of  Cimt^  ^ppefii^ 
by  the  title  page,  to  ^e  a  medical  man.  And,  in  a  nipdest 
and  appropriate  ^^  preface,"  tliere  is  etikciknce.of  his 
being  a  native  of  Cheshire }  as,  in  envimeratin^  the  in- 
stances of  assistance. he  has  received,  from  his  fneadsi  hf 
inentions  his  father,  and  another  relative. 

Of  hi|^.MpD£t>f  Survey,  not  a  word  is  said«  Indeedv 
his  book,  in  many  parts,  shows  him  to  be,  strictly  speafcf 
ing,  a  Reporter ;  not  a  Surveyor^  He  appears  to  write» 
^on  Agriculture  and  internal  Improfvement,'*'  at  leasts 
from  the  authority  of  others,  rather  than  frojoi  his  owi) 
pbservation.    ,  \    .    ,  ., 

As  a  Reporter,  however,  Mr.  Holland  has  very  cpn-r 
siderable  merit.  His  language,  tho  sometimes  too  copious, 
is  generally  clear:  it  is  the  appropriate  language  of 
/science ;  in  whose  best  school  Mr.  H<  would  seem  to  have 
been  educated.  On  general  topics^  too,  and  more  espe- 
cially on  Natural  History^  Mr.  Holfand  appears,  from 
different  parts  of  his  perfolanance,  to  be  well  informed. 
But  he  is  too  ingenuous  to  assume  any  pretension  to  a 
practical  knowledge  of .  the  subjects  of^AuRAL  PconomV, 
ox  to  claim  the  merit  of  being  even  an  amateur^  in  any, 
X)ne  of  its  branches.  .  He  seems,  however,  to  have  spared^ 
BO  pains  in  collecting  inforriiiation  from  jbis  fir^end^. 
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The  principal  CONTRiHyTOR?  to  .this  Report  are  John 
Thomas  Stanly,  £squire^dt  A^dfefley  V^xk ;  Mr.  Holland^ 
of  Sandlebridge ;  and  Mr.  Fenna,oi  Blackburn. 

In  the  close  of  his  ackn^Mrl^dgements,  Mr-  H,  mentions 
Mr.  Wedge's  Report,  in  the  foHowing  mannner.    "  From 
the  origMal  Refebrt  of  the  Co&Wtyj  by  Mr.We.dge^  I  have 
likewise  derived  great  assistance;  and  more  esjitecially  m 
.  that  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  the  system  oi  d^iry  ma-^ 
Magement  pursued  in  Cheshire.'"  p.  viii.   And  on  that  and  a 
comparatively  few  oth^r  occtsions,  only,  i»  it*  ntrticed : — 
notwithstandmg  it  contain^  more  prtfc/zcdf/ knowledge,  and 
useful  information,  applicable  to  the  rural  concerns  of 
Cheshire^^  in  almost  any  one  of  its  sheets,  t|i^n  is  to  be 
found  in  the  entire  volume  now  before  me.    Waif  it,  then, 
intended,  by  the  Editor  of  the  Bdattl  thjit  Mr.  Wedge** 
Report  should,  in  the  greater  part,  be  lost  to  the  public  ? 
And  this  merely  b^6alise  the  •*  original  Reports"  have 
been  ridiculed^  in  the  mass^  as  too  tridiog  for  public  at- 
tention ?    is  the  Board^s  Editor  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing between  those  which  have  merit,  and  those  that  have 
none?    Alas !  into  what  hands  have  the  gratuitous  labors 
of  the  primary  Surveyors  fallen !    And  this  merely,  tfe^- 
hapn,  be6aii«^  they  were  grs^tiiitou^.    While  tifo^e  whi^h 
new^  I  unrdbi^tond,  c6st  two  or  thtiee  hotidred,  a  {Mfece^  ate 
T^ued,  it'W^dtttd  seem,  and  pttblished,  iiierely  dfi'dSat  ac- 
<^u&e«    TW  B08td*9  Moderator  \^  riot  thb  otll^f  one  Whal 
ei^imates  thingii  ^cording  td  th^ir  eb)^^. 

It  remains  to  be  tjotieed  of  Mir.  H6ll^nd,  as  ^n  Atathor^ 
lliat  hi^  work  is  well  digested '/  that  is  td  s^y,  w^  3eld6m 
fif#d  ^verai  distinct  topics  tlirdst  tttgetfe^r  int'6  tfte  srirti^ 
section ;  as  dbey  afe  by  rtvosi  otheils  of  the  Bbard^s  Ati^ 
thors.  Moreover,  Mt.  H.  has  faVdured  his  Readers,  riiyk' 
only  with  a  «  Jiunmng  TitU?'  btit  aft  InI^ex. 

The  number  of  pages  three  hundred  and  seventy-^ 
^igbt. 
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1SIATURAL  ECONOMY. 

XTENT.— p.  2.  "  It  cofttaihai  as  appe«rs  bjr  a  feTef- 
ence  to  Burdett*s  map,  nboult  1040  sqnat-e  milfes,'  ot 
665,600  acres,  exclusive  of  the  sands  in  the  est*taVy  of  the 
river  Dee,  which  maybe  Reckoned  at^nljarly  10,we>  aciies; 
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ta  eotisidelnable  part  of  these  is  now  however  secured  by 
embankments  irom  the  sea,  and  still  more  may  be^  in 
process  of  time.^' 

SuRFACE.-^Much  of  what  we  find  titider  diis  head,  as 
well  as  iind;er  that  bf  extent,  agrees  with  Mr.  Wedge^s 
feeport.     ' 

The  following  description  of  a  'striking  feature  in  the 
face  of  Chei^hire  is  MK  H*s.  own.— P.  7.  **  The  most  sin- 
j^lar  feature  iii  it,  is  the  insulated  rock  of  Beeston,  situ- 
ated about  two  miles  to  the  south  cff  Tarporley;  which 
forms  a  most  striking  object  from'  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
rbundlng  country,  and  even  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liverpool.  This  roek,  which  on  one  side  rises  almost  per- 
pendicularly to  the  height  of  366  feet,  is  composed  of 
^ndstone.  Its  summit  is  crowned  with  the  ruins  of 
Beaton  castle,  a  fortress  erected  A.  D.  1220,  and  formerly 
esteemed  ipjpregnablfe.*' 

WA'rtRS.-A-Under  thiss  head,  likewise,  we  perceive  some 
original  writing.  Mr.  Wedge  has  only  enumerated  the 
rivers,— ^Mr.^Holiand  has  described  them.  But  nothing  of 
use,  or  even  of  interest,  arises  from  the  description,— 
Other  than  i^hat  occurs  in  looking  over  a  map  of  thd 
county. 

*   For  an  account  of  one  species  of  waters  in  Cheshire^' 
however,  we  are  obliged  to  Mr.  H.;  Mr.  W.  having  en- 
tS^ely  omitted  Aem  ;■— uamely,  the  lakelets,  or  "  meres,'* 
vtoth  which  Cheshire  tibounds. 

P.  77.  **  Besides  these  streams,  we  have  in  Cheshire  a 
number  of  small  lakes^  both  natural  and  artificial,  many  of 
liiem  of  considerable  extent  and  depth.  The  natural 
lakes  are  called  Meres  or  Meers,  an  appellation  probably 
derived  from  the  French  Mer,  The  principal  of  these  are 
RosthemMere,  Budworth  Mere,  Mere  Mere,  Tattou  Mere, 
Pickraere  Mere,  all  in  Bucklow  faimdred ;  Comber  Mere, 
in  Nauiptwidh  hundred;  Oak  Mei^  on  Delamere  forest ; 
and  Reed's  Mere  in  Macclesfield  hundred.  Comber  Mere^ 
Rosthem  Mere^  and  Budworth  Mere,  are  the  most  con- 
siderable in  point  of  extent.  The  first  af  these  is  nearly 
two  miles  in  length,  add  half  a  mile  in  breadth;  the  latter 
are  smaller.    All  these  Meres  abound  with  fish,  chiefly 

Inke,  bream,  *perch,  dace,^''and  eels.  If  to  these  natural 
akes  be  kcjaea  the  artificial  pieces  of  water,  of  which 
there  are  several  extensive  ones  in  the  county ;  and  the 
numerous  marl  pits  which  are  to  be  n^et  with  i^  every 
&nii ;  ft  tn^y  perhaps  be  stated  as  a  fact,  that  a  greater 
surface  of  laud  is  covefred  with  watetjf  in  Cheshire,  than  in 
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any  other  coubty  in  England,  Cumberland  anjd  Westmor©* 
land  only  excqptedv"   .      .  .J    ! 

CuMATVUE^'^^uantiti/  omain. — P.  5.  ^'  It  is  generally 
supposed  that,  inqre  J^am  falls  in  Cheshire  tli^n.  on  thd 
same  surface  of  taind  in  any  btt.eE  part  of .  the  kipgdoo)^ 
\Vestmoreland  and  the  neighbouring  county  of  Lancashijce 
perhaps  only  excepted/'.    |.      -  ..      ;   . 

Mr.  H.  prqce^ds  to  accqunl  for  this  fact  (which  I,  con* 
ceive  to  be  coatrovertible)  ty  ascribing  it  to  the  Irish  sea, 
and  westerly!  \vinds.  Kow  the  westerly  ainfl  south-west 
winds,  which  .piost  of  all  bring  r^in  wxp;!.  thq  Atlantioy 
have  a  wide  tract  of  mountain  to  ci*osSy  in  tb^ir  way  to 
Cheshire.  In  Devonshire,  it  is  well  ascertained^  that  thf 
vale  of  Exeter  which  lies  to,  the  east  of  "Darti^ore  (an  in- 
ferior mountain,  whether  in  extent,  or  elevation,  to  those 
of  Wales)  is  much  less  liable  to  rains,  than  the  banks  of 
the  Tamer  and  Tavey,  which  lie  to  the  we§t  of  it.  An 
inconsiderable  part  of  Cheshire  lies  open  to.  the  .Ii:ish  sea  j— 
merely  the  point  of  one  of  its  "  horns  ;"-?-and  that.opens 
to  the  northf  ratlier  than  to  the  west,  or  southrwest.      .     , 

What  Mr.  Holland  says  of  the  temperature  of  xheatnics-* 
phere  of  Cheshire,  is,  I  conceive,  much  more  judicious.-—. 
P.  6.  ^  Owing  to  the  relative  situation  of  the  county,  ai^ 
the  general  flatness  of  its  surface,  Cheshire.  enjoys,;On  the 
whole,  a  more  mild  and  temperate  climate,  thanmanjr. 
counties  situated  under  tiae  same^  or  even  amore  southera 
latitude*  In  i^inter  the  frosts  are  not  often  severCj^  or  oiE: 
long  duration ;  and  the  snow  seldom  continues  on  the 
ground  more  than  a  few  days.  The  range  of  Hills  di-y 
viding  the  county  from  Derbyshire,  Svhich,  frorn^  its  ^situa- 
tion and  extent,  may  with  pi'opriety  be  denom'in^tea  tb<4 
English  Apennines,  breaks  the  force  of  those. easterly » 
winds,  which  are  so  peculiarly  prejudicial  tp -vegetation? 
On  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  island  y  while  the  prev^lenc* 
of  the  wciitefly  breezes,  during  a  large  proportion  of  the. 
year,  produces  an  equality  of  temperature  favourable 
both  to  the  agriculture  of  the  county,  and  to  the  general 
salubrity  of  the  climate." 

Soii^.— On  this  subject,  Mr.  H.  greatly  stirjpasses  his 

J)redecessor.  His  intention  and  endeavours  were  highly 
audable;  as  they  were  directed  toward  forming  an  ac- 
curate map  of  the  soils  of  Cheshire.— P.  7.  ",  It  was  my 
original  intention  tp  have  procured  for  this  Report,  an. 
accurate  map  of  the  soils  in  Cheshire;  and^  with  thi^ 
view,  I  sent  several  sketches  to  different  parts  af.  the 
coanty,  to  be  lilted  yp  by  delineations  of  the  soil  in  each 

*  ■  .  particular 
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particular  district.  I  was  under  the  ncqQssity,  however, 
of  reliflquishing  this  design,  in  cohscquence  of  the  very 
treat  intermixture  of  soils  in  the.coArityj^  which .  rendered 
It  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  'to'o1!ytain  info^maWbn  suffi- 
ciently correct  for  tneir  delineatioh  in  a  itiap.^  For  this 
reason,'  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  g^-Ve  so  clear  and 
precis^  a  view  of  the  subjcdt,  as  I  could' have  wished ;  but* 
J  ^1  ay  remark  at  the  same  tim^,  that  the  c^irciimstance 
which  makes  it  a!  matter  of  so  inuch  djfficultr  to  procure 
an  acciirat^  representation  of  the  soils,- wonki 'have  the 
effect  of  rendering  such  a  reprfeseittation,  if  proc'uted,  less* 
valuable' and' interesting  than  it  \yould  be^  were  they  miore 
distinctly  mar^Led  but  by  natuTe/.*     . '     ' 

This  pa^sa'gei  alone,  might  hate  served  to  establish  Mr. 
Holland's  fitness  for  scientific  6bservyti6h,  on  matters" 
falling  immediately  under  his  oWn  expeyifence,  had  not 
bis  chapter  on  cliraatur^  preceded  it.  What 'is  here  tiaid 
of  the  soils  of  Cheshire  might  be  repeated  of  many  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom;  e^^ecially  those  situated  at,  or' 
near,  the  feet  of  mountatns,  or  broken  hilly  ilistricts. 
Mr.  H.  however,,  in  qomplianxie  ^th  the  expressed  desire 


1>ropriately  speaks  of  it. — **The  desire,  (p.vfii:)  expr6«se(i 
>y  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  procure  s^me  delirt«itioii 
of  the  soils  in  the  several  districts  surveyed,  has  indtf^^  me, 
subsequently  to  the  Completion  of  the  Report^  to iat^mpir 
such  a  delineation  on  the  general  map  or  Cheshire.  Vot 
the  reasons,  however,  stated  in  the  sectipti  oft'  soil  and* 
surface,  this  sketch  is  necessarily  extreinefy  imperfect, 
ind  must  be  regarded  as  communicating  diily  a  very 
general  view  of  the  subject,'*  ■         d  )  ^ 

This  map,  as  it  is,  may,  1  believe,  be  considered  as  tbtf 
very  best  and  most  accurate  of  the  soil  maps  of  the  Bojird's 
Reports  that  have  yet  fallen  under' my  particular  exami- 
nation ;  those pf  Northumberland,  Gumberland,' and  W^st- 
nioreland  excepted.  Had  the  soils  of  Cheshire  been  perv 
luanently  distiniguisbed  by  the  graving  tool,  as  those  of 
the  three  counties  aboveham'ed,  it  would  have  had  a  better 
clain^  to  praise.  In  probdUe  accuracy ,  it  certain^  e:^ceeda 
all  the  other  blotch  ilfiaps  of  the  Board's  llej>orters,  which 
I  have  hitherto  inspected.  No  stripes,  nor  long  straight 
lines,  declare  it  to  be  an  impositio^on  the  puWic. 

In  his  letterpress,  Mr,  H»  takes  a  glance  at  the  several 
l^uadrcds  of  the  county,  and  speaksi  of  their  respective 

F  3  soils* 
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soils.    Bat  I  p^erceive  nothing,  in  tlie  detail  that;  could  ad4 
to  the  value  of  this  register. 

SuBsoiL^'-^P.  8.  **  The  substrata  are  of  various  kinds^ 
clay,  marli  sand,  rainmel|  foxbeQch,  gravel,  or  red  rock; 
hut  most  commpuly  one  of  the  twa  former,  viz.  clay  oiif 
l1|iar).  The  term  rammel,  or  rammeUy  soil,  is  usually  ap-' 
plied  in  this  copnty  to  a  composition  of  various  kiiids  of 
clay,  white  sand^  and  gravel,  intimately  mixed  with  ^ 
small  prctpor^ion  of  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  generally  met 
with  under  a  weak  brown,  or  grey  soil,  which  seldom  ex- 
ceeds fot|r  or  five, inches  in  depth.  It  lies  in  strata,  frona 
eighteen  to  thirty  inches  in  thickness,  upon  whit^  pr  red* 
$and,  or  clay  marl :  the  latter  freijuently  partaking  of  it^ 
i^ature;  for  tlie  depth  of  a  few  feet.  Kammel  is  penetrable 
t>y  the  r(>ots  of  trees,  but  is  notwithstanding  very  unfa- 
vbur^le  io  the  vegetation  of  the.  places  where  it  is  met 
with.  Still  more  inmrious  in  its  effects  on  vegetation  is 
the  suh^t^pce  called  ^oshcnch.  This  is  very  frequently 
met  with  in  CheshirCy  lying  in  beds  from  six  inches  to 
three  or  fo^r  feet  in  thickness. ;  and,  like  rammel,  in  usually, 
covered  with  a  thin  weak  .soil*' 

,  ^03§i^  ami  MiNE3?3.i4f"-rIt  is  on  the  subject  of  Geology 
Mfe  see  Mr.  ^o)la|:|a  to  the  best  advantage,  as  a  writei*. 
Ixvk/xvi  miterrofieqM  Cliesliire  he  would  seem  to  be  inost 
fit  home.  When  I  e^^p^ri^s^ed  my  surprize,  arid  regret,  at 
]^r.  Wedge'sr^issness,  relating  to  these  topics,  I  was; 
i)Ot  aware  that.  ;Mr- Holland  was  employing  himself  so  pro-^ 
iStably  uppn  (hem.  To  jender  his  remarKs  the  more  in 7 
telligiblej  Mr.  H,  has  given  an  engraved  sketch  (a  very 
fskfetch,  by  the  y^ay)  of  **  the  minerals  in  Cheshire  j 
showing  this  jielative  siti^ations  of  the  mines  and  quarries. 

Free^tone^,  of  a  superior  quality,  are  raised,  in  varibuj^ 
parts  of  the  county;  for  the  purpose,  npt  only  of  miisonry  j 
but,  foj-iperly,  of  ^covering.  The  latter  use,  however^  ill 
now  giving  way  to  that  of  Welch  slate.  Alderley  Edge  (^ 
prominent  feature  pf  the  eastern  part  of  Cheshire),  Run-- 
corn  (pn  tjie  north),  Mftnleyf toward  the  west),  and  Sty- 
person  (on  the  eastern  margm),  are  spoken  of  as  the  priri« 
cipal  quairrjes  of  this  useful  fossil. 

Limestfin^  is  found  ih  one  payt  pf  the  county,  only  [ 
inamely,  n^ajr  Congleton,  on  the  eastern  border. 

fopppr  ^nd  Zea4  ores  have  hcen  extract^,  at  different 
periQcU,,wi|hi  varied  success,  out  of  Alderley  Edge,  above- 
mentipned.  Copper  ore  is  found,  likewise,  in  the  Peck- 
ferton  Jlills,  in  the  south-western  quarter  of  the  county, 
find  is  at  present  working,  there,  with  a  fair  piiospect  of 

success. 


ft  » 

success.    On  the  w^ole,  |^oweyer|  Chesbice  can  scarcely 
be  ranked  as  a  metallic  county. 

But  it  contains  treasure  of  far  greater  value  to  society. 
Its  Salt  JXiines  confer  on  it  a  pre-eminence  of  distinction, 
i^hich  no  oiher  county  of  the  kingdom  cs^n  (:laii9«  We 
mu^t  not,  however,  pass,  unnoticed. 

The  Csal  Mines  of  Cheshire.  For  atlho  tli^y  are  much 
inferipr  to  thq^e  oi"  other  districts,  Mr.  HolJaQQ^s  account 
of  them  is  top  interesting  to  be  i^glected.  'I  lay  ^p,  witl| 
pleasure,  the  w^ole  of  iu 

P.  12.  "  This  valujabj'e  mineral  is  worked  to  a  very  con- 
siderableeii^tent  in  Cheshire,  in  the  district  of  country  be- 
tween  Miacclesfield  and  Stockport,  and  in  the  township  of 
JLittie  Neston  in  tfee  hundred  of  Wirrall.  At  the  latter 
pl^ce^  the  seam  of  coal  is,  I  understand,  fiye  or  six  feet 
in  thickness;  jgind  the  workings  are  carried  to  a  consider- 
able dj^ance  under  the  channel  of  the  Dee.  No  coal  has 
been  met  >vith  iu  the  range  of  hills  which  runs  through  the 
middle  of,  Cheshire^  nor  in  any  of  the  flat  part  of  the 
^county.  It  w^  remarked,  however,  by  the  late  ingenious 
JjAx.i  ^hitefeurst,  that  *  the  sand-beds  in  Cheshire  are  fre- 
quently accocppanied  with  a  very  curious  phenomenon. 
At  Mcjre,  near  the  seat  of  Peter  Brooke,  Esq.,  I  saw  a 
ijand-pit  containing  the  fragments  of  pit-coal,  and  cinders 
deppsited  in  a  stratified  maimer  through  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  bank*.  1  have  also  observed  the  same  ap- 
pearances at  Mobberle)',  near  Knutsford.  The  above 
jragments  of  coal  and  cinders  lay  six  or  seven  feet  below 
the  iiurface  of  the  earth ;  and  I  have  lately  been  informed, 
by  a  gentleman  of  that  neighbourhood,  that  s^ch  appearr 
ances  are  n.ot  peculiar  to  the  sand-beds  of  Mere  and  ftjob* 
berley,  but  that  they  are  almpsf  universal,  wherever  saud- 
jjits  arje  dug  in  Cheshire  t.' 

«  This 

'^  *  The^mzM  ffzgmenbs,  ^nd  thin  layen  of  xzoal, /which  are  ofMrn 
ibund  in  beds  of  sand  aiid  other  strata  in  Cheshire,  haye  evidehtJy 
been  l^rought  irom  a  d^tatyce,  aaxd  de^Hied  by  the  same  floods  or 
torrents  which  haye  defjosited  the  sand.  The  quantity  is  too  insigni-^ 
iicant  to  be  worthy'  of  any  attention,  ojtherwisc  than  as  the  j^Qiaflest' 
quantity  of  any  sulMtance  roost  provf  that  a  portion  of  the  ^ame  sub- 
stance has  had  aji  existence  in  tbe  place  froin  which  it  h^d  .been  ori- 
ginally convej'ed.  So  manv  changes  have  taken  place  op  |tie  surface 
of  the<:ouAtry  over  which  the  water  depositing  the  sti;ata  pf  piieshire 
has  flowed,  that  it  would  be  now  impossible  to  ascertain  whejre  the 
substances  forming  these  strata  were  cfetached  from  their  primary 
positidns.    J.  T.  S?'  *  ' 

"  t  Whiittiitfsf s  inquicjr  into  tbe  original  «Ut;e  aDd.f6r^i9t|Da  of 
th^  earth,    p,  16." 
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^^l^his  stratified  appearance  of  a  carbonaceous  sub'-# 
fetance^  in  many  places  of  the  thickness  of  six  or  eigh^ 
inched,  may  frequently  be  observed,  especially  in  beds  of 
ft^nd^  as,  described  by  Whitehurst.  In  boring,  however,  a 
few  years  ago,  to  the  depth  of  sixty  yards,  in  the  lands  of^ 
Lfewrence  Wright,  Esq.  in  Mobberley,  no  coal  was  dis- 
covered..' A  considerable  quantity  of  gyptum  was  found 
at  different  depths,  mipced  with  the  strata  of  earth  which 
iK^re  passed  through;  and  it  seems  probable,  th^t  either 
tock  salt,  or  brine,  rather  than  coal,  woi^ld  have  been  met 
with,  had  the  boring  been  continued  to  a  greater  depth. 

"  The  range  of  high  ground  running  between  Macclei- 
field  and  Stockport,  and  connecting  itself  with  the  Derby-, 
sbire  hills,  is  the  principal  source  of  the  coal  worked  in 
this  ctounty«  Collieries  are  established  in  the  townisbips 
of  Hurdsfield,  Rainow,  Bollington,  Adlingfton,  Polt- 
Shrigley,  Lyme,  Worth,  Poynton,  and  Norbury;  in- 
cluding a  district,  from  south  to  north,  of  about  ten  miles. 
In  all  tnese  townships,  the  principal  seam  of  coal  is  found^ 
ricarly  at  the  same  level,  from  70  to  100  yards  below  the 
surface.  Various  strata  are  passed  through  in.  getting 
dp\^n  to  it,  among  which  ate  several  other  beds  of  coal^ 
but  ndt  of  sufficient  thickness,  or .  quality  to  beat  the  ei- 
j5ences  of  working.  The  seam  of  coal  that  is  worked  i^ 
usually  met  with  under  a  stratum  of  sand-stone.  It  varies 
very  considerably  in  thickness;  but  generally  speaking,  a 
gradual  increase  in  this  respect  is  found  to  take  place^  as 
it  is  traced  towards  th6  north.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Macclesfield^  it  is  so  thin  as  scarcely  to  repay 
the  expences  of  working.  Through  Hurdsfield,  Rainow, 
BoUinetgn,  Adlington,  and  Pott-Shrigley,  the  thickness 
6f  the  bed  increases  from  one  to  two  feet^  From  Lyme^ 
through  Wortli,  Poynton,  and  Norbury,  it  swells  into  ten 
feet.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  very  various  in  diflferent 
j>arts  of  the  district,  but  is,  generally  speaking,  exceed- 
ingly good. 

**  There  is  no  peculiarity  worthy  <if  notice  in  the  mOdd 
o/  working  these  mines.  The  water  is  in  most  instances 
jsaised  from  jthe  pits  by  the  aid  of  the  steam  engine ;  in 
Pott-Shrigley>  however,  there  is  a  considerable  boUiery, 
Inhere  it  is  drained  from  the  bottom  of  the  worics,  which 
are  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  yards  from  the  surface, 
by  a  tunnel  cut  under  the  hill  for  tB^t  purpose.  Through 
this  tunnel  the  water  is  conveyed  into  a  brook,  tunning 
jit  a  deep  V£filley, .  ^t' «  distaiiice  of  Mair^r  &  mile  frokn  the 
works/  ;  '*    " 

i^Tiie 


*  **  ^he  town  of  Macclesfield,  and  the  middle  and  south'* 
lern  parts  of  the  hundred,  are  principally  supplied  with 
coaVs  from,  the  collieries  iii  the  first  five  of  the  township^^ 
M'hich  hist ve  been  named.  The  largest  colliery  in  any  or 
these  townships  is  that  taow  working  at  Pott*ShrigIey; 
tlie  coals  froni  >vhich.are  esteemed  of  a  very  superit>r 
quality.  SfoCkport,  and  its  populous  neighbourhood, 
derivethcu*  supply  of  fuel  from  the  collieries  jii  the  town-' 
ships  hiore  tteany  adjacent.  Those  at  Worth  and  Poyn*. 
toti,  are  much  tne  most  considerable,  affording  an  inesc- 
haiistible  supply  of  excellent  coal,  which  is  worked  witK 
much  spirit,  ?ind  to  great  profit.  The  prices  at  the  differ- 
ent collieries  vary,  of  course,  according^  ty  th$  floaiity  off 
the  article^  and  as  no  coals  in  this  neignoourhood  are  st>ld. 
by  weight,  it  becomes  diAicult  to  ascertain  the  relative 
proportion  which  the  prices  at  the  several  pits  beart^i 
each  other,  and  to  those  in  other  coal  districts  ^" 

SALT.-rBut  it  i$  to  the  salt' rock$  and  subterranean 
trines  bf  Cheshire  that  the  ll,epqrter  has  prppqriy  paid 
the  most  assiduous  attention.  ..And  his  en^leavotiys  have 
not  been  fruitless.  Had  hjs  Report  of  Cbesbire  no  other 
Jfiferit,  than  yhat  is  found  in  hk  accoi^nt  of  its  salt-work^i. 
iJiis,  alone,,  wouljd. render  it  y^l liable,  Foj;,  ?i.s  Itilr,  Doilaaa 
ttiily  says  (p.  19.)—^*  ther^'  ^iife  few  object^  more  interest-, 
ih^  in  th/e  YiaturaV  history  of  this  islaiidj[  than  the  rich 
\inrte  sprihgsj  and  extensive  beds  of  fossil  salt. found  ia. 
tJiie  county^ ^f  Chester;  and , there  are  none  morerimport-. 
dot  in  its  political  economy,  whether  we  coh'sidet  tie  ma-' 
xiufactutes  arid  Commerce  to  which  they  give  risc,^  or  the 
feftile  source' 6/ revenue  which  they  afford  to'tbe  country/' 

In  the  digestion  ami  arrangement  of  the  materials  ad** 
duced,  Mr,  H.  has  not  b^en  unsuccessful.    Nevertheless, 
by  i§ome  transpositions,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  the  factSy. 
and  the  observations  thereon,  will  rise  rhore  aptly  to  the 
mind  of  th^  readei*. 

On  the  History  of  the  salt-works  of  Cheshire,  we 
liave,  in  this  Repott,  some  interesting  particulars,-— P.  23^ 
"  Of  the  Discovery  of  the  Brin^  Springs,  and  tii^  timo 
Ivhen  thfey  were  first  worked,  we  have  no  certain  accounts. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  at  a  very  early  period, 
jsalt  must  have  been  procured  from  the  brine  springs  which, 
found  their  wav^to  th^  surface^    This,  as  has  been  men* 

tionedf 

»'  *  For  jtbc  iiifbrmation  vit^l  respect  (o  the  ^ollierie^  ta  Macd«» 
lield  hu]idi;e<L  I  am  iiidebtecl  l^  Edward  P9vrde$>  Esq,  of  is»^rii*U;r 
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tionedy  .is  particjalarly  the  c^i^  wUh  the  springs  in  t|ie 
neighbourhood  of  Nantmch    and  Middlewich^    and  we 
learn  from  Doomsday  book 'that,  at  the  time  of  Edward' 
the  Confessor,  brine-pits  were  wrought  at  all  the  wiche« 
in  Cheshirel    It  seems  however  that,  even  several  cen- 
turies afterwards,  the  art  of  making  salt  was  very  imper- 
fectly understood  in  any  part  of  England;  and  that  the 
quantity  manufactured  was  very  inconsiderabljB.    .Henry' 
vl,,  being  informed  that  a  new  method  of  making  salt 
had  been  invented  in  'the  Low  Countril^s,  by  which  it 
Baiffht  be  made  more  abundantly  in  Englaria  than  it  had 
hitherto  been,  invited  John  de  Sheidame,  ^  gentlemgji  of 
Zealand,  with  sixty  persons  in  his  company,  to  conje  injto' 
England,  to  instruct  his  subjects  in  the  pew  methocl  o|^ 
maKing  salt,  promising  them  protection  anrf  enc^piirage- 
ment*..    Whether  they  came,  or  what  their  improvements 
were,  doe»'  not  appear ^  but  it  is  probable  that  the^p  were 
not  of  much  importatice,  or  that  they  were  Ipstjfpr  we 
find  the  Royal  Society, '  soon  after  its  institufl9n,  very 
intent  upon  improving  the  art  of  m^-nuf^cturing  white, 
salt,  andr  pobliming,  toWard^  the  close  of '|;he  JTth  cen-* 
tury,  thfe  nistories  of  several  modes  6{  making  it;  parti-^ 
cularly  Dr.  William  Jacksoii*s  account  of  the  brine  springs^ 
and  thef  mode  of  making  white  salt  at  flaritwich,  in* 
Cliesdiire:  and  Dr.  Thomas  Rastel's  account  o^  the  mami- 
facture  of  it  at  DiroitwiclJ,  in  Worcestershire;'  These  ar.^ 
rather  reports  of  the  methods  qf  manufactijrfe  then  us^d^, 
than  suggestions  of  improvements.     The  ^\t  mfd^  m. 
Englana  was  still  considered  inferior  to  that  made  abro^^ 
i^nd  what  was  manufacture^  in  Cheshire  was  confined  j;(>' 
the  supply  of  its  own  consumption,  and  th^t 'of  a  feiy 
neighbouring  counties, 

^  The  want  of  knowledge  iii  the  manufacture,  and  the- 
apposed  superiority  of  foreign  over  English  salt,  attractr 
fid  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Commonsj,   and  Mr.  Lowndes,  a  Che^biria 
gentleman,  received  a  reward  from  parliament,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  making;  known  some  in^provement^  )ie  was. 
imagined  to  havp  made  in  the  manufacture  of  salt.     Spon. 
afterwards  the  Ijate  Pr.  Brownrigg  published  his  ingenious 
and  philosophical  yt^ork  on  ^  the  art  of  making  common 
$alt ;'   in  which,  in  addition  to  a  full  and  detailed  account 
giS  the  processes  in  the  in^nufacture  of  it,  at  tb^t  time 
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^s^d,  h^  su^^ted  a  vfvriety  of  alterations  and  improves 
jnents.  Some  of  th.e^e  were  adopted,  though  not  to  the 
e:^tent  which  was  admitted  of  by  the  state  gf  the  roanu-r 
facture.  In  consequence  however  of  these  and  various 
subsequent  improvements ;  joined  to  the  iiiqreasecl  com- 
mercial spirit  of  the  country;  and  the  facility  of  commu- 
feicalijon  with  LiverpooL  which  was  added  to  by  rendering 
the, Weaver  fta.vigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burthen 
fvom  Northwlch  and  Winsford ;  tlie  manufacture  of  whit^ 
salt  in  Cheshire,  as  well  for  home  consumption,  as  for  ex-t 

{)ortat^PD,  .has  exceedingly  increased  in  the  course  of  the 
ast  Cjgntijry,  more  particularly  towards  the  close  of  itj 
^rid  tjbte  support  of  it  is  now  become  an  ol)ject  of  the  first 
cpnsejg[uence,  not  only  to  ^he  county  itself,  but  to  the 
ii^tipn  at  large. 

• .  "  'Thougji.  jthe  brine  springs  appear  to  have  been  known 
^nd  workexf  in  the  earli^e^t  periods  of  the  history  of  thi? 
country,  the  discover^/,  of  t]i^  hds  of  Fossil  or  liock  Sali 
is  of  ipucpi'  inore  recent  date.  The  first  of  these'was  found 
in  thp  yp^r  1670,  about  34  yards  from,  the  surface,  in 
^eArgJiing  ^or  coal  in  Marbury,  about  a  mile  nortli  ot 
N orthwich*  The  bed  of  it  which  was  met  witli  was  3Q 
yards  in. thickness;  and  unc^meath  it  wa^  a  stratum  of 
indurated  clfiy.  Thq  discpvpry  of  this  bed  of  rock  salt  iqi 
INlarbury,  led  to  other  attempt^  to  find  it ;  aj>cl  on  sinking 
a,  shaft  anjf  where  within  Jfc^lf  a  mile  of  the  place  where  it 
fsvas  first  fc/und,  it  was  m/etwitt,  a-bout  the  same  distance 
from'  the,  surface,  if  \he  access  to  it  was  not  prevented  by 
brine  or  fresn  water. 

"  This  continued  to  be  the  only  part  of  the  county  ii^ 
M^bidi  rock  ^alt  was  found,  till  the  year  1779;  when  iijf 
$eair<?hing  for;  brine,  near  Lawton,  it  was  there  met  witb^ 
'^bqut  43  yards  from  the  surface.  The  stratum  of  it  wa^ 
only  four  feet  in  thickness.  Beneath  this  was  a  bed  of 
jfidnrated  clay,  10  yards  thick;  on  penetrating  which,  a 
second  stratum  of  rock  .salt,  12  feet  in  thickness,  waj» 
;ppund.  On  continuing  the  sinking,  another  stiatum  of 
indurated  clay,  15  yards  thic^,  was  passed  through;  ^nd 
nnderneath  this  appeared  9,  third  stratum  of  rock  sal t#; 
which  was  sunk  into  24  yards.  The  lowest  14  yards  being 
the  purest,  these  only  were  worked, 

"  Hitherto  no  attempts  had  been  made  to  find  a  lower 
stratum  of  rock  salt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  North- 
wich;  for  as  the  one  first  mt^t  witn  was  $0  thick,  apd  fur- 
nished such  abundant  supply  for  every  demand,  there 
ppu^  be  fio  other  inducement  to  this  Xh^n  the  hopes  of 
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foeettDg  with  a  stratum,  at  greater  depth,  containing  ^ 
smaller  admixture  of  earth.  It  appears  too  that  the  fea^ 
of  meeting  with  springs  below,  which  might  iiupfede  tho^ 
\yorking  of  the  pits,  or  even  render  this  entirely  impracti* 
^able,  prevented  the  owners  ctf  them  ft-om  sinking  deeper*, 
Ashbweverno  inconvenience  of  t^is  kind  had  occurred, 
on  sinking  through  several  alternate  strata  of  rock  salt 
and  clay  at  Lawton ;  and  it  had  been  found  thai  ther^ 
^as  a  lower  stratum  of  tock  salt  there,  more  pu^'e  than 
those  nearer  the  surface;  the  proprietora  of  one  of  th^ 
Jnines  near  North wich  were  led,  in  1781,  to  sinlt  deeper 
than  had  yet  been  done,  and  to  pass  through  the  bed  of 
indurated  clay,  lying  underneath  the  rock  salt  which  had 
been  so  long  known  and  worked.  This  induratod  sub- 
atanca  was  found  to  be  from  10  to  11  yards  in  thickness; 
and  immediately  beneath  it  a  second  stratuii.  of  rock  sal( 
Ijvas  met  with,  the  upper  portion  of  which  differed  little  iq 

Jjurity  from  the  higher  stratum ;  but  on  penetrating  into 
t  from  20  to  25  yards,  it  was  there  found  much  more  pure 
iihd  free  from  earthy  admixture.  It  continued  to  nave 
this  increased  degree  of  purity  for  four  or  five  yardi^only ; 
ind  for  14  yards  still  lower,  to  which  depth  the  shaft  was 
auiik,  the  proportion  of  earth  was  a^ain  as  large  as  in  the^ 
tippei*  part  of  the  stratum.  It  was  uierefor^  ttought  use^ 
less  to  sink  further.  ' 

'  ''*  Several  other  proprietors  of  mines  in  the  fteighbour- 
JiQod  followed  the  exaniple  which  had  been  set  them;  and 
penetrated  through  the  bed  of  indurated  clay^Fjing  be^ 
Death  the  upper  stratum  of  rock  salt.  A  second  stratum 
..fcf  rdck  salt  was  always  met  with  below  this ;  and  on  pass- 
ing down  into  it,  the  same  order  of  disposition  as  to  purity 
tv*as  bet  with,  as  in  the  mine  in  which  it  bad  been  first 
examined;  and  the  same  has  been  found  to  prevail  in  all 
the  mines  since  sunk  in  this  neighbourhood." 

The  Locality  of  the  various  Brine  Springs  and  Sal^ 
TlQcks,  that  have  yet  been  discovered,  will  be  seen,  ih  th^ 
following  extracts. — P.  19.  "  The  principal  Bririe  Springs 
Sn  ChesKire  are  found  in  the  valleys  tnrough  which  the 
Weaver,  and  the  little  rivulet  the  Wheelock  have  their 
course ;  and  generally  near  the  banks  of  these  streams. 
If  we  except  ^  spring  of  weak  brine  at  Dunham,  near  the 

.Bollin ; 

'**  *  Danf  h  craintc  de  rencontrer  des  flourcw  d'eaii  \  qui  ^ene^* 
Toien^^'Ou  peut-etre  detruiroieni  Texpluit^tioD,  on  n'apa&approtondi 
^ans  ia  iQaiiie  de  se)  an  drssous  de  10  toise^. 

*'  $^^\  Voyages  Metallorgic[f]^    T^q^f  3,  p.  ^9^ 
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^^oUiti ;  and  the  springs  at  Dimvich,  in  the  most  nouthetn 
part  of  thecountyi  i^o  others  have  ever  been  worked.  By 
their  meaas  an  importance  is  given  to  the  Weaver,  whicn 
it  would  not  otherwise  possess ;  and  there  is  probably  a 
greater,  bulk  of  carriage  on  this  stream,  than  on  any  othe? 
river  in  the  island,  of  itself  so  little  considerable. 

"  Tracing  the  Weaver  from  its  source,  at  the  iPeckfef* 
ton  hills|  we  do  not  find  any  springs  strongly  impregnated 
with  salt  ;iear  it^  till  it  approaches  Namptwich*  Thai 
brine  does  exist  as  high  up  as  Bicklcy,  though  it  has  nol 
been  Ascertained  at  what  depth,  or  of  what  strength,  ap** 
pears  probable  frooi  a  sinking  of  ground,  and  consequent 
£iUii)g  of  the  cavity  with  brine,  which  took  place  in  thi^ 
neighbourhood  in  1.657 ;  a  relation  of  whicn  is  given  b^ 
Dr.  Jackson  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions^,  and  a 
still  more  particular  account  by  Ghildrey  f,  LeUnd  gives 
the  history  of  a  very  similar  occurrence  at  an  earlier  p^ 
riod,  a  few  miles  south  of  this,  {j^  relates  that,  '  about  a 
mile  from  Comt^ermere  abbey,  part  of  a  hill  with  trees 
upon  it,  suddenly  sunk  down,  and  was  covered  with  salt 
water,  of  which  the  abbot  beinj?  informed  caused  it  to  bd 
wrought;  but  the  proprietors  ot  the  wiches  compounding 
v^ithfaim,  he  left  off  working.^  He  adds,  Hhat  Uiis  sall» 
pool  still  continued. in  his  time,  but  that  no  care  was  takeil 
ofitt.'     .  , 

"  A  few  miles  lower  down  the  Weaver  than  Bickley^  in 
Baddiley,  and  one  or  two  adjoining  townships,  springs  am 
jnet  with  impregnated  with  salt  in  various  degrees,  &ine* 
field,  is  the  name  given  to  several  of  the  inclosures  itk 
Baddiley.  When  the  river  takes  a  northerly  direction  at 
Audlem,  brine  is  met  with  on  each  side  of  it,  and  may  b^ 
ibund,  on  sinking  near,  its  banks,  all  the  way  from  thenCQ 
to  Namptwich,  About  midway  between  Audlem  aad 
Nantwicb,  there  is  a  farmj  which  retains  the  name  o( 
Brinepits  farm,  where  salt  was  formerly  manufactured.  A 
little  further  down^  brine  was  found,  and  salt  made,,  orx 
each  side  of  the  river,  at  Austaston,  and  Baddington  ||.  A^ 
the  present  time,  however,  none  is  manufactured  till  we 
^et  to  Nantwich,  where  numerous  brine  springs  are  met 
fi'ith.    Continjuing  our  course  down  the  river,  we  fin4 

^  '       .  hrU»d' 

♦  f  ► ' 

**  *  Lowtjiorp's' Abridgment  of  the  Philosophical  Transactioa** 
YoL  II.  pase  352.* 

«''  t  cfhiTd^ey's  Biltannia'  Baconica,  page  132." 
'*  i  Leland'iAttnerarnVol.  r..p^82»'' 
'•  n  Kuig's  Y»»«  »PJ>i>  P*  ^•" 
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brine  at  Wiiisfofd.  Betwixt  Winiford  and'NorthwicIi, 
attempts  hav6  been  made  to  get  dowhtoit;  bnt  these 
have  hitherto  been  rendered  tmsuccessftil  by  the  quantity 
6f  fresh  water  which  has  befen  m^t  ^th.  It  is  again 
found  at  Leftwich,  in  the  angle  betiirtxt  the  Dane  and  the 
Weaver;  at  North wich;  at  Witton,  half  a  mile  north  of 
Northwich,  on  a  small  brook  of  the  same  natmey  which 
tails  into  the  Weaver  at  Anderton ;  and  at  Andertori,  st 
township  about  a  mile  below  Northwich.  At  fiamton,  i 
inile  still  lower  down  the  river,  a  weaker  brine  has  beetl 
found;  and  again  at  Saltersford,  about  a  mile  belbW 
Barnton.  Two  miles  still  lower,  in  Weverham,  brine  ha^ 
been  found,  and  was  worked  as  early  as  the  tittle  bf  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  It  does  not  appeai*  that  any  has 
been  tliscoverea  below  this  place. 

"  Following  the  course  ot  the 'little  stream,  the  Wbefe- 
h)ck,  we  first  meet  with  brine  at  Lawtoti,  on  the  very  con- 
fines of  the  county;  then  three  or  four  miles  lower  at 
Roughwood,  in  the  township  of  Bechton;  againtrt:  Whee* 
lock ;  atid,  lastly,  at  Middlewichj  where  the  Wheelock 
falls  into  the  Dane. 

"  No  brine  has  been  found  in  the  valley  through  which 
the  Dane  flows  from  Middlewich  to  Northwich.  Higher 
tip  this  stream,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Congleton,  somd 
of  the  enclosures  have  the  name  of  Brine-field,  Brine- 
hill,  &c. ;  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  brine  has  some 
time  or  other  been  discovered  there. 

**  Though  the  places  which  have  been  mentioned  are 
t^e  only  ones  where  brine  has  been  found,  and  wdrks  for 
Its  evaporation  erected,  there  is  little  doubt  but  it  might 
be  met  with  in  almost  every  part  of  the  valleys  through 
^hich  the  Weaver  and  Wheelock  take  their  course,  did 
not  the  fresh  water  springs  prevent  the  access  to  it.'* 

Again, p.  36. "  Rock  salt  has  occasionally  been  met  with 
in  a  few  other  parts  of  the  county ;  betwixt  Middlewich 
and  Winsford;  again,  a  little  lower  down  the  rivfejr  than 
Wjnsford,  in  sinking  for  brine;  and  about  four  years  ago^ 
in  boring  fi>r  coal  at  Whittey,  six  or  seven  miles  below 
Northwich,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  the  Weaver,  a- 
bed  pf  rock  ^It  was  discovered,  about  forty  jrardsftomdKf. 
[Surface*  At  none  of  these  places,  however,  was  it  thought 
wortli  while  to  get  it,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  di^t^qce 
froxA  Water-carriage ;  and  as  the  working  of  the  |>iits  at 
Lawton  was  soon  discontinued^,  it  is  onlyrfrom  the  pits  in 
the  neighboui'bood  of  Northwich  that  the  rock  salt  is  now 
j)rocure4.    Those  are  at  preseftt  ietx  or.  twelve  ianambeV; 

at 


at  all  of  v^hich.  the  rock  is  worked  in  the  lower  strAttfm 
only." 

The  DtPTH,  at  which  the  tocks  and  brines  are  seve^ 
.    tally  deposited,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  Mr,  tt. 
thus  Tjrieflv  relates. — P.  ^2.  **  The  Depth  from  the  Surf  ate 
at  which  the  brine  springs  are  found;  the  level  they  take 
^  when  the  stratum  whica  iBimediatcly  confines  them  fs 
.penetrated ;  and  the  abundance  of  the  springs,  are  vei;y 
various.    At  Nantwich,  the  brine  is  met  with  about  ten  ot 
.    twelve  yards  from  the  surface ;  and  in  sinking  for  fresli 
iVater  it  is  necessary  to  do  this  with  caution,  that  tlie  faring 
may  be  avoided^    In  sinking  for  tlie  foundation  of  a  bridge, 
a  few  years  ago,  just  above  this  town,  a  very  copious  brine 
spring  was  fotmd  about  ei^t  yards  from  the  surface ;  and 
rafe  workmen  were  much  incommoded  by  it.    The  brine 
jspfrihgs  rise  nearlv  to  the  surface.    When  we  get  to  Wins- 
ford,  to  which  place  thfe  Weavet  is  made  navigable,  we 
find  the  brine  at  a  much  gteater  distance  from  the  sui^r 
face;  and  it  is  generally  necessary  to  sink  from  Sb  to  60 
5^ards  before  it  is  met  with,  when  it  is  found  in  great  abuh^ 
daitce.    It  has  its  level  12  yards  from  the  surface.    At 
NorthWich,  it  is  found  at  a  depth  from  30  to  40  yards,  the 
^rings  being  very  fluent ;  its  level  is  about  20  yardi  from 
me  surface.    At  Wittdn,  it  is  met  with  about  the  samd 
depth,  and  rises  to  the  same  level,  the  springs  being 
eiqually  copious.    Thmugh  the  whole  of  Ariderton,  the 
quantity  of  brine  is  most  abundant;  at  the  higher  end  of 
this  township,  it  is  found  about  40  yards  from  the  surface, 
and  the  level  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  at  Witton.  Some- 
iHiat  loWer  down,  it  is  necessary  to  sink  from  50  to  55 
J7ards  before  it  is  met  with.     Still  keeping  the  course  of 
thfe  river,  at  Barnton,  about  a  itiile  below  Anderton,  on 
sinking  65  yards,  and  boring  50  yards  below  this,  a  very 
^eak  brine  was  discovered,  and  that  in  small  quantity. 

•*  If  We  trace  the  different  brine  springs  along  the  little 
stream,  the  Wbeelock,  we  find  that  at  Lawton  they  are 
met  With  about  85  yards  from  the  surface,  and  have  their 
level  at .  70  yards.  The  springs  are  much  less  copious 
than  many  of  those  on  the  Weaver.  At  Koughvvood,  the 
brine  is  50  yairds  from  the  surface,  and  rises  15  yards ; 
tlie  spring  is  by  no  means  abundant,  and  is  often  pumped 
dry.  At  Wheelock  it  i»  foutid  at  the  depth  of  70  yards, 
And  rises  within  30  yards  of  the  surface ;  the  springs  being 
very  copious.  At  Middlewich,  the  brine  is  at  aifferen^ 
depths,  from  %i  to  84  yards j  in  one  pit,  in.whichitis 

feund  ^t^  70  ytifds  deejp,  It  rises  to  the^  surface.     Th^ 
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#prinp  here  ar0  by  w.  m^aws  fluent,  ^n4  ?ure  pccasiqnally 
puroped  dry." 

The  Shaft,s.-^Pi  37.  "  The  $U»ft^  are  usually  square^ 
%p4  constructed  of  Un)b<er;  we  find  one,  however,  a^Qut  a 
teik  frpraj  Northwich,  circular^  and  .of  brick/* 

Tb.e  Sti^at^,  passed  througb,  in  sinking  the  shafts,  are 
.is  folioWt-^p.  27,  ".The?-e  is  greg-t  uniformity  ip  the  Slraia 
wbich  are.  passed  tkrough  in  ^ipking  for.bripe  or  rock* 
•alt.  They  very  generally  consist  of  play  and  sulphate  of 
little,  niixed  iii  yariou^  propprtiops ;  ,tbat  of  the  latter 
'ftoipewhjit  increasing  a&  tbe  shaft  approaches  the  brine  or 
fpcks  The  workmen  distinguish  the  qlay  by  the  appella- 
tlQU  of  mctaly  giving  it;  the  n?Lme  qf  red,  brown,  or  blye 
fii^^t^l,  acoording  to  its  colqur;  apd  the. sulphate  of  lime" 
tgyp5um)  '<by  th^t  of  plaister.  Thq  strat^i  formed  by 
th^se  ;ar^,  in  general,  close  and  compact;  allowing  very 
little  fresh  water  to  p^^s  tbvQtigb  th^m.  .  In  sonie  places, 
hewever,  they  are  broken  and  pproijs ;.  j^nd  they  ^dmit  so 
Invich  fresh  water  into  tJie  shaft,  that  whenever  this  shaggy 
iR<5tal^  ?Ls  the  workmen  call  it,  has  been  met  with,  it  has 
been  usual  to  discontinue  any\attempts  tppass  through  it. 
Jt  was  thqught  not  pnly  impr?icticable  td  overcome  a 
^^ater^  which  vulgar  prejudice  had  magnified  into  a  great 
fttreain  running  under  ground;  but  it  was  believed,  even 
if  the  sinking  copld  be  continued  belQw  this,  that  the 
water  could  not  be  kept  out  of  the  sh^ft;  and  that  it 
would  either  weaken  the  brine  so  as  to  destroy  its  value, 
QX  would  find  its  way  into  th^  c^^vity  of  any  rock  pit 
vbich  might  be  found  below  it.  Later  experience  has 
proved  that  these  ideas  were  not  altogether  well  founded. 
A  few  y^ars  ago  an  attempt  was  made  ip  Witton  to  pass 
through  this  porous  stratum,  in  order  to  get  to  the  brine. 
Jt  was  m,et  with  about  28  ya,rds  fronx  the  surface ;  the 
thickness  of  it,  was  about  13  feet;  and  the  quantity  of 
Wftter,  which  was  forced  through  it  into  the  sh^ft,  w^as,  3j60  - 
g&llons  a  ndinute.  Py  means  of  a  steaqa  engine,  tha 
ginKers  were  <^nabled  to  pass  through  this  water;  tp  fix  a 

§Uage,  or  curb,  a  fpw  yards  below  it,  ip  a  stratum  of  in-^ 
prated  cU^y"  (cUy.stone) ;  -"  ami  thence  to  bring  up  a 
WPpden  frame,  supporting  a  wall  of  puddle,  12  inches 
thic?k;  by  which  the  access  of  the  fresh  water  into  the. 
ih?ift  v^as,  in  A  great  degree,  prevented,  and  ap  opportu- 
liity  given  to  pass  dqwn  to  the  briue  below,  A  shaft  was 
Ikftigrwards  sunk  through  this  pprpps  stratum,  for  the  pur-» 
pp§e  of  obtaining  rock';  which  object  was  after  a  short 
tim^  defeated^  by  the  influx  of  brine  into  tl^e  shaft,  at  the 

surface 
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8ui*face  o£  the  upper  stratum  of  rock  :  an  accident  origi- 
nating in  a  cause  completely  distinct  from  the  fresh  water 
in  the  porous  stratum.'^ 

The  strata  found,  in  linking  the  shaft,  at  Witton,  ard 
shown  in  an  engraved  section ;  which,  however,  is  not  at 
ail  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  thickness^ 
the  succession,  and  the^ nature  of  each  stratum.  They  aref 
equally  well  comprehended,  by  the  following  list;  which 
forms  one  column  of  the  plate. 

Yds.  Ft.  Ini 

Plate  I.    "1.  Calcareous  Marl        -  -500 

"      2.  Indurated  Red  Clay    -        -       1     1     6 

3.  Indurated  Blue  Clay  with  Sand  2     10 

4.  Argillaceous  Marl        -  -     1     2    0 

5.  indurated  Blue  Clay     -        -    0     1     0 

6.  Red    Clay  with    Sulphate  of 

Lime    iti-egularly  iittersect- 

ing  it  -  i.  -     i     i     0 

7.  Indarated   Blue    and    Brown 

Clay  with  grains  of  Sulph.  of 

Lime  interspersed      -  -     i     1    0 

8.  Indurated    Browh  Clay  with 

Sulph.  of  Liihe,  crystallized 
[   ^  in  irregular  masses,  and  in 

large  proportion         -  •^4^0 

9.  Indurated  Blue  Clay,  lami- 
nated virith  Sulph  •  of  Lime         1     16 

10.  Argillaceous  Marl         -        -    I     1     O 
1  i.  Indurated  Red  Clay,  laminated    ' 

with  Sulph.  of  Lime    -        -    1     O    0 
12.  Indurated    Bliie    Clay,    with 

laminag  of  Sulph.  of  Lime      -     1     0    tf 
1 3..Indurated  Red  and  Blue  Clay    4    0    0 
14.  Indurated   Bfo\tn   Clay   virnk 
Sand  and  Sulph.  of  Lime  in- 
terspersed through  it.    The 
fresh  water  (360  gall6nsper 
minute)  finds  its  way  through 
holes  in  this  stratum,  and  has 
its  level' at  16  yards  from  the 
*      surfac^e         -  -^-410 

f  5.  Argillaceous  Marl        -  -     1     2f    O 

'    16.  Inchirated  Blue  Clay,  v^ith  Sand 

'  and  grains  of  Sulph.  of  Lime     10    9 
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Yds.  Ft.  Im 

BrougKt  over    33     1     9 

17.  Indurated  Brown  Clay,  with  a 

little  Sulph.  of  Ume     -        -500 

18.  Indurated  Blue  Clajr,   with 

grains  of  Sulph.  of  Lime      -    0     1     6 

19.  Indurated  Brown  Clay,  with 

Sulph.  of  Lime         -  -210 

20.  The  first  bed  of  Rock  Salt    -  25    0    O 

21.  Indurated  Clay  or  Stone,  with 

veins  of  Rock  Salt  running 

in  it  -  .  .  10     1     6 


(76     2     9)        76     1     3 

**  The  second  bed  of  Rock  Salt  has  been  sunk  into,  35 
or  36  yards." 

P.  29.  **The  inclination  in  this  shaft,  was  from  N.  W. 
to  S.E.;  and  the  dip  about  one  yard  in  nine.  No.  14  is 
the  stratum  through  which  the  tresh  water  flowed ;  and  the 
level  it  found  was  16  yards  from  the  surface,  which  nearly 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  brook  below.  The  line  of 
separation  between  the  lowest  stratum  of  earth,  and  the 
first  of  rock  i^alt,  is  very  exactly  defined ;  they  are  per- 
fectly distinct,  and  do  not  at  all  run  into  each  other.  On 
rcairying  a  horizontal  tunnel  for  100  yards  along  the  upper 
stratum  of  rock  salt ;  this  was  found  to  be  irregular  and 
unequal  on  its  surface;  the  irregularities,  in  j^reat  degree, 
^corresponding  with  those  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
above.*'  (!) 

P.  30.  **  The  thickness  of  the  upper  bed  of  rock  salt,  in 
those  pits  lying  most  to  the  N.  £.,  is  thirty  yards;  and  it 
appears  gradually  to  decline  in  thickness  towards  the 
S.  W. :  losing,  in  the  course  of  a  mile,  five  yards.  In  the 
pit  last  sunk  m  the  neighbourhood  of  North wich,  which 
IS  the  one  most  to  the  S.  W.,  it  is  only  twenty  five  yards, 
thick." 

On  the  ORIGIN  of  Salt  Rocks,  much  is  adduced  by  Mr. 
H.  Seventeen  or  eighteen  pa^es  (in  the  body  of  the 
work,  p.  30,  &c.,  or  the  Appendix  No.  2)  are  filled  with 
strictures  on  this  topic.  But  few  of  them,  there  are,  which 
do  not,  to  my  conception,  dip  toward  the  improbable,  if 
not  the  ridiculous.  There  is  abundant  evidence,  in  the 
foreeoin^  extracts,  to  convince  any  man,  that  the  salt  rocks 
of  (^heshire  were  not  formed,  where  they  are  now  found. 

Of  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  diese  rocks  we  have  a  much 
mpre  interesting  a|id  satisfactory  account.— P.  34.  *^  On 

making 
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making  a  horizontal  section  of  the  bed  ef  Rock  Salt^  a  sin-* 
gular  appearance  presents  itself;  on  the  whole  of  t^e 
surface  made  by  this  section,  various  figures  may  be  o^- 
sei-ved  differing  in  form  and  size ;  some  of  them  \}eing 
nearly  circular,  others  approaching  more  to  an  oval  form, 
whilst  in  others  an  irregular  pentagon  may  be  traced^ 
Some  of  them  are  not  more  than  two  or  thtee  feet  in  dia* 
meter ;  others  are  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  lines  which 
form  the  boundaries  of  these  figures  are  white;  and  from 
two  to  five  or  six  inches  wide :  on  examination^  these  ap* 
pearances  are  found  to  be  owing  to  the  rock  salt^  in  th^ 
white  lines  forming  the  divisions  of  the  figures,  being  per-^ 
fectly  pure,  and  ^ee  from  earthy  admixture.  Combmed 
with  the  salt,  having  earth  in  various  proportions  mixed 
with  it,  a  general  effect  is  produced,  not  very  distantly 
resembling,  mosaic  work.  (PI.  IL  is  a  representation  of  a 
portion  of  the  roofing  of  a  rock-pit.)  This  disposition  is 
uniformly  obsc^rved  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  stra-* 
turn  of  rock  salt ;  and  in  whatever  part  of  it  an  horizontal 
section  is  made,  similar  appearances  iare  found.  To  what 
causes  it  has  been  owing  that  the  rock  salt  has  been  depo' 
sited  in  this  singular  manner,  it  m  difficult  to  conceive* 
'  The  whole.stratum  of  rock  salt  may  be  compared  to  amass 
of  basaltic  columns;  the  lines  of  separation  in  each  pillar 
bein^  marked  by  the  pure  and  transparent  white  salt.* 

**  The  division  betwixt  the  lower  portion  of  the  upper 
bed  of.  rock  salt,  and  the  indurated  clay  or  stone  beneath 
it,  is  as  exactly  defined  as  that  betwixt  the  upper  portiQQ 
of  i(,  ^nd  the  earth  above.  In  passing  tjirough  this  stone^ 
small  veins  of  rock  salt  are  foundj,  here  and  there  tunning 
in  it,  in  various  directions ;  and  wherever  there  has  been 
any  little  crevice  in  it,  this  is  found  filled;  up  with  roqk 
salt,  to  which  the  clay  and  oxide  of  ircm  have  giv^n.a 
deep  red  tinge.  (Plate  III.  is  a  representation  of  a  ppr-^ 
tion  of  this,  taken  from  the  part  where  it  joins  the  ttpppt 
bed  of  rock  salt.)  .         . 

"  The  thickness  of  this  stratum  of  stone  is  uniformly 
found  to  b^'from  10  to  11  yards;  and  the  lower  part  of  it 
iii  as  distinct  from  the  sjecondbed  of  rock  salt^  as  its  upper 

part 

*  In  p.  V»f  Mr.  Ti.  says;  '<  from  f 9me  etptttmtnts  mtdt  cm  difltrent  ifrtf^ 
cimeni  of  rock-salt,  it  appi^ars  that  tike  iraiuparent  rock  salt  is  an  almost 
pure  moriau  of  iod»,  and  <3oi|taios  no  admixuira  of  either  eartk  or  earthy 
salts.  The.«olou^of  ttie  lent,  transparent  and  brown  specimens  is  di^ived* 
from  the  earth  which  eaters,  In  greater  br  less  proportiODSf  into  tbeij^  coOP* 
position* '*'    '     '.        • 
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part  IS  from  the  first;   and  its  termination   is  equally 
abrupt. 

**  The  .perpendicular  section  of  the  second  bed  of  rock 
salt  varies  little  from  that  of  the  upper  bed,  till  it  has 
been  penetrated  about  20j^ards  from  the  surface,  when 
it  assumes  a  more  stratified  appearacnce ;  and  is  here 
found,  as  before  mentioned,  to  have  u  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  earth  combined  with  the  muriate  of  soda. 

•  •*  Tlie  horizontal  section  of  this  stratum  exhibits  the 
same  figured  appearance  in  the  roof,  as  the  upper  stra- 
tum;*    '   -^  - 

Respecting  the  firmness  of  texture^  belonging  to  the 
salt  rocks  of  Cheshire,  we  can  only  judge,  from  what'ap- 
pears  in  this  Report,  by  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
blasted  with  gunpowder,  in  working  them. 

On  this  subject,  the  working  of  the  Rocks,  we  find  a 
few  particulars  noticeable. — P.  37.  *'  With  respect  to  the 
mode  of  working,  no  peculiarity  of  moment  is  observable 
in  these  mines.  By  the  operation  of  blasting,  and  the 
mechanical  instruments  usually  employed  in  mining,  the 
rock  salt  is  obtained  in  masses  of  considerable  size^  differ- 
ing in  form  and  purity.  Previously,  however,  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  workings  in  any  particular  direction,  care 
is  tafken  to  secure  a  good  roofing  for  the  cavity,  which  is 
to  be  formed.  In.  doing  this,  the  men  employ  pidks  of 
the  common  description;  working  horizohtally,  so  as  to 
form  a  roofing  of  the  rock,  and  making  this  as  pkine  as 
possible.  From  its  situation,  a  few  feet  above  the  purer 
part  of  the  stratum,  the  rock  obtained  during  this  process 
is  usually  of  inferior  quality,  and  is  for  the  most  part  em- 
ployed in  the  refineries.  The  depth  of  the  workings  from 
the  roofings  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  nature  of 
the  stratum,  ajra  the  proportion  of  it  occupied  by  the  rock 
of  the  purer  quality,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  Prussian  Rock, 
Fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  may  perhaps,  however,  be  taken  as 
the  average  d^'pth  of  .the  workings.  The  cavity  thus  form- 
ed presents  a  striking  appearance;  and,  when  Hluminated 
by  candles  fixed  in  the  rockj  the 'effect  is  highly  brilliant. 
In  some  of  the  pits  the  roof  is  supported  by  pillars,  eight* 
er  ten  yards  square,  which  arc  in  general  regularly  dis- 
posed ;  others  .are  worked  out  in.  Allies;  the  c^w^ice  Kere 
gciwever  seeiiis  to  be  wholly  arbitrary.  T-        -  ;. 

.  "  ^'  Till  within  the-  few  last  years,  horses  were  in  every 
*instaiTce  employed  itirai^ng'tock  *llt,  from  the  pits  at 
North wich.    This  method  has,  however,  in   some 'mea- 
sure been  superseded  by  the  improved  steam-engine; 

and 
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the  substitution  of  this  invaluable  machine  has  now  taken 
place  ^t  several  of  tlie  pits,  out  of  which  rock  salt  is  ob* 
tained.  At  the  others,  horses  are  still  used.  The  men 
employed  in  working  the  rock  are  paid  by  the  ton,  usually 
receiving  two  sliillings  for  this  quantity,  they  fiacjiiug  both 
the  tools  and  the  powder/' 

Brine. — The  origin  or  cau^  of  subterranean  brine,  aud 
consequent  brine  springs, — now  that  salt  rocks  have  beeu 
found,  in  their  neighbourhood,*— might  seem  to  be  too  ob« 
vious,  even  to  notice.-«-Neverthcless,  before  the  discovery 
of  the  rocks,  mu^h  theoretic  ingenuity  (similar  to  that 
now  exercised,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  rock  itself) 
would  doubtlessly  be  expended.^  Mr.  Holland's  notice  of 
tliis  is  of  coarse  briefs— P.  39.  "  Previously  to  the  disco- 
very of  the  beds  of  fossil  salt  in  Cheshire,  various  erro- 
neous and  absurd  opinions  were  formed,  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  brine ;  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  which,  would, 
at  the  present  time,  be  perfectly  useless.  Since  this 
discovery  was  made,  no  doubt  has  been  entertained,  thait 
the  saline  contents  of  this  fluid  are  derived  from  the 
water  of  spriags,  or  rain  water,  penetrating  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  rpck  salt,  or  the  head  of  the  rock,  as  it  ia 
usually  called,  and  effecting  the  solution  of  a  certain 
portion,  of  tl;ie  s^U?  wi^b  which  i^  then  goiqef  ii^to  poQr 
ta<;;t." 

,  Here,  the  natttral  expenditure,  or  bent,  of  the  fluent 
brine,  iiptJy  suggests  itself. — There  does  not  appear  to  be, 
94.  present,  any  copious  surface  sprii>gs,  by  which  it  is 
drawn  ofl*.  It  is  plain  th^^  there  are  subterraneous  chan^ 
neisof-communioation  (doubtlessly  formed  by  the  wasting 
away  of  the  surface  of  the  rock,  which  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  water  in  contact  with  it)  between  the  wells.  (See 
p.  87.)«  Aod,  by 'the  falling  in  of  the  ground  (see  p«  77»), 
It.  would  seem  that. the  solution  bad  (previously  to  the 
establishment  of  manufacturies)  been,  there  at  least,  conr 
siderable.  And  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  other 
cavities  had  been  formed,  and  are  for9iii|g5  in  various 
parts  of  the  salt-rock  district.  Even  the  artiflcial  expen- 
diture of  brine,  in  the  numerous  manufactures  now  carried 
OB,  must  necessarily  reduce  the  parts  wherev<^r  the  saline 
matter,  which  the;brines  contain,  is  taken  up. 

On  following  the  Wevejr.from  Nantwycne  toward  the 
/^stijary  of  the  Mersey,  the  depth  at  which  the  brine  is 

foun4 

^  See  NoiTM.  DiPAET.  p.  140. 


found  is  greater  as  it  approaches  the  sea  *.  Biit  it  is  evi* 
jdenttbat  there  is  no  rfeejp-lying  comiyiiinication  with  the 
$ea ;  as  the  water  constantly  rises  considerably  above  the 
Jevel  (probably  the  top  or  *^  head''  of  a  salt  rock)  at  which 
ft  is  found  lodeed  (seep, 79.).  Even  admitting  that  the 
height  to  which  it  rises,  at  Anderton  (where  I  had  the  best 
opportunity  of  examining  the  saltworks  of  Cheshire)  to  bq 
on  a  level  with  the  sea ;  yet  this  would  not  prevent  tha 
flow  of  the  brine ;  which  is  much  heaviel*  than  sea  water. 
If  there  really  is  a  channel  of  communication,  between  th& 
subterranean  brines  of  Cheshire,  and  the  estuary  of  the 
Mersey,  its  issue,  it  is  probable,  may  be  detected  by  t\^^ 
superior  weight  and  sahness  of  the  witer,  in  that  part. 

These  reflections  arising  in  the  course  of  my  e^aminaf 
tion  of  Mr.  H's  valuable  paper,  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
give  them  a  place,  here. 

Of  the  qualities  of  the  different  brines  of  Cheshire,  Mt. 
Holland  has  bestowed  ample  attention  i  more,  perhaps, 
than  the  subject  recjuires. — F.  39,  ^♦Several  circumr 
Stances  ^ill,  of  course,  influence  the  quantum  of  this 
solution,  or  the  strength  of  the  brine,  some  of  which  it  may 
t^t  l^e  uninteresting  to  mention.  One  of  the  most  obvious 
is,  the  extent  of  surface  of  th^  rock  salt  exposed  to  the 
taction  of  the  water :  the  greater  this  is,  and  the  more 
completely  the  watei?  ^nd  rock  salt  are  brought  into  con-» 
tact,  the  greater  wi)l  be  the  consequent  solution,  and  the 
stronger  the  brii^e.  Independently,  however,  of  s^ch  ai^ 
immediate  operation,  the  strength  of  the  brine  will  be 
Taried  by  the  inanner  in  which  any  pit  is  worked^  and  the 
circumstances  attending  the  raising  the  brine;  for  if 
it  is  pumped  up  seldom,  it  is  found  to  be  weaker  than  it 
"would  be,  was  it  drawn  up  more  frequently.'  The  explar 
nation  of  this  seems  to  be  that  the  water  which  finds  its 
way  to  thestratuni  of  fossil  salt,  prQbably  remains,  in  great 
degree,  at  rfest,  till  put  into  motion  by  raising  the  brine ; 
while  in  this  state,  the  poi^tien  of  it  which  is  immediately 
in  contact  mth  the  rock  becomes  saturated ;  but  acquiring 
at  the  same  time  a  greater  degree  of  specific  gravity  than 
it  had  as  pure  Tfater,  it  the^by  prevents  the  water  above 
froi|i  sinking  down  so  as  to  act  upon  the  rock;  and  the 
sum  of  Boliitian  is  consequently  less  than  when  the  pit 
i^  freauently  worked,  and  the  rock  salt  exposed  to  a 
•  mone 

f  Above  Kantwyche,  the  brine  still  breaks  put,  natorall  j|  at  the  surfaces 
See  BlAMVtfi,  ensuing. 
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•  more  constant  action  of  the  water.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  a  brine  pit,  not  immediately  connected  with 
any  other ;  and  the  same  observations  will  be  applicable 
to  those  pits  which  have  a  communication ;  with  this  dif* 
ference  only,  that  the  mode  of  working  in  one  pit  is  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  effect  produced  on  the 
strength  of  brine  in  another,  independently  of  its  own  par- 
ticular operations.  Most  of  the  pits  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Northwich  and  Winsford  have  such  a  communication 
at  the  rock-head,  as  is  made  apparent  by  the  brine  in  one 
pit  having  its  level  lowered,  when  another  pit  is  at  work, 
at  some  distance.  At  Northwich,  this  has  been  further 
evinced  when  the  brine  has  found  its  way  into  the  cavi^ 
of  a  rock  salt  pit,  an  accident  whicn  has  frequently 
occurred.  When  this  has  happened,  six  or  eight  brine 
pits,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from  each  otner,  have 
often  been  laid  dry,  and  have  continued  so  till  the  rock 
pit  has  been  filled,  and  the  brine  has  again  found  its  level. 
On  some  occasions,  where  the  cavity  of  the  rock  pit  has 
been  large,  four  or  five  weeks  have  elapsed  before  this  has 
been  completed. 

"  The  strength  of  the  brine  will  also  be  materially 
affected  by  the  quantity  of  fresh  water  which  finds  access 
to  it,  either  directly  through  the  sides  of  the  shaft  oiit  of 
which  the  brine  is  drawn,  or  by  any  fissures  in  the  earth 
with  which  these  are  nearly  connected.  The  proportion 
of  salt  held  in  solution,  will  bear  a  ratio  to  the  fresh  water 
thus  introduced,  and  to  the  subsequent  opportunity  this 
has  of  acting  upon  the  rock. 

**  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  salt,  which  $i  given 
portion  of  water  will,  when  fully  saturated,  hold  in  solu- 
tion, very  different  estimates  have  been  formed.  These 
differences  appear  to  have  arisen,  on  some  occasions,  from 
confounding  a  given  quantity  of  brine  with  the  same  mea* 
sure  of  water,  and  not  discriminating  betwixt  the  quantity 
of  salt  contained  in  the  one,  and  that  which  the  other  was 
capable  of  dissolving.  Other  causes  of  variations  in  the 
reports  which  have  been  given,  appear  to  have  arisen  from 
the  different  state  of  the  salt  used  in  making  the  experi- 
ments, the  specimens  of  which  may  have  possessed  various 
degrees  of  dryness,  and  have  contained  a  larger  or  smaller 

Eroportion  ot  the  water  of  crystallization.  The  learned 
ishop  of  Llandaff,  who  made  several  experiments  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  which  report  came  nearest  to  the 
truth,  made  use  in  these  of  the  pure  fossil  salt ;  the  propor- 
tion of  water  of  crystallization  in  which  is  probably  little 

G  4  varied  • 
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raried.  He  foon^  that^  ^^  he  could  never  dissoWe  quite 
six  ounces  of  rock  salt,^  in  sixteen  avoirdupQise  ounces  of 
water."  *  This  result  mearly  corresponds  with  that  afForcj- 
ed  by  the  experiments  of  HoffiDan,t  ^nd  IJrovvnrigg,:^  ^nd 
tjiere  is  little  doub);of  it^  accuracy." 
'  P.  43»  ''  The  workipen,  or  the  xvallers  as  they  fire  call- 
ed, usually  form  their  estimate  of  the  strength  of  brine 
from  its  specific  gravity;  and  ^  new  laid  egg  is  their 
common  hydroipeter.  This  sinks  in.  pure  watery  is  sus- 
pended in  water  which  has  a  small  quantity  qf  salt  di^r 
solved  in  it;  and  has  a  greater  or  iess  portion  of  its 
surface  exposed,, as  the  brine .  holds  more  or  less  salt  in 
solution.  They  also  use  an  hydrometer  graduated  up- 
wards, UVe  thp  common  spirit  hydrometer,  the  zero  point 
of  which  is  a  fully  saturaj^ed  or  leach  brine;  by  the^e 
means,  hovyevpr,  they  know  only  the  copaparative  strength 
qf  thp  different  brines,  and  are  not  able  to  ascertain  the 
en^iCt  propprtipn  of  sz^lt,  coptain^d  in  ^  given  quantity  of 
.t)|e  }iq.uor*" 

.    Mr.  H,,  therefore,  enters  upon  a  cpurse-of  expenipents, 
with  Beaume's  hydrottieter,  to  ascertain  the  quantitj\9f 
-pure  .salt  (otherwise  muriate  of  soda)  contained  iu  the 
waters  pf  the  mq$t  celebrate^d  brine  welis,  in  Cheshire. 

jiaying  foijnd,  by  one  of  Beaume's  instrument^,  "thp 
scale  of  which,"  says  Mr,  H.  "was,  with  his  ^sual  accuracy, 
fixed  by  my  friend  Mr.  C.  11,  Aikin,"— that  ^'a  cojdsati^- 
rated  solution  of  the  muriate  of  soda,  in  pure  water,  cqr^-. 
tains,  according  to  this  scale,  27.813,  per  cent,  of  this 
salt,'*  (p.  44.)  Mr.  H,  proceeded  to  prove,  l^y  the  sj^me  iq- 
^trupent,  the  strength  of  nine  or  ten  different  brines,  now 
in  work  :-rthe  result  of  which  appears  to  be  (though  not 
gummed  up)  that  the  subterranean  brines  of  Cheshire 
afford  about  25,  per  cent,  in  weight,  of  pure  ss^lt;  which  \% 
pnly  2.812,  per  cent,  les^  than  brii^e  that  |s  r^ise4  to  the 
point  of  satura^on. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  generally  known  that  water  c^n 
jdissplye,  and  suspend^  only  a  certain  portion  of  salt.  If 
more  than  tliis  proportion  be  addecj,  it  will  fall  cjosyn,  and 
Remain  undissolved,  at  thi?  botj;orn  of  tjie.w^ter;  vvhich  is 
|;hus  shown  to  be  completely  saturated. 

In  a  note,  Mr.  H.  compares  the  brjnes  of  Cheshire,  wi^h 

thp^e 


*  See  Watspji-s  E§sajs,  Vol.  JI.  p.  46, 
f  Hoffman  de  Salinis  Irlalehsibus* 
%  Brownrigg,  p.  64.  


hoixand's  cues^hire.'  «f 

,  those  of  France.— N.  P.  46.  "  It  jjiay  here  not  be  unio- 
teresting  to  compare  the  strength  of  the  Cheshire  brine 
springs  with  that  of  sunilar  springs  in  France.  We  have.a 
memoir  on  the  national  salt  works  ii^  the  departments 
of  laMeurthe^  Jura^  Doubs,  and  Mont  Blanc,  bycitiz^u 
Kicholas,  an  associate  of  the  national  institute;  who  was 
requued,  by  a  decree  of  the  conamittee  of  public  safety, 
August  14th,  1795,  to  visit  the  national  salt-works;  to  col- 
lect all  the  necessary  observations  concerning  their  actual 
situation ;  and  procure  pieans  for  their  improvement*       ; 

"It  appears  from  this  memoir,  that  there  are  three  esta- 
blishments in  the  department  of  la  Meurthe,  naipely,  at 
Chateau  Salms,  at  Mozenvie^  and  at  Dieuza ;.  two  in  the 
department  of  Jura,at*Sa/w5  and  Morit^Morot;  one  in  t&e 
department  of  Doubs,  at  j^j'C  ;  and  two  in  the  departmept 
of  Mont- Blanc,  .at  MontierSj  or  Mont-Sdini  and  at 
Coiiflans, 

"  At  Chateau  Salins^  Mozenvicy  and  Dieuze,  the  brine 
pretty  regularly  contains  from  13  to  14  per  cent,  of  muriate 
of  soda,  though,  after  long  pumping,  it  comes  up  stronger. 

"  Ai'Salins  (department  of  Jura)  the  average  degree  of 
paltnes3  is  U.86  of  the  hydrometer.  At  Mont-MQrin, 
from  J  J.  to  8^  of  the  hydrometer. 

"  At  uirc,  the  brine  contains  from  3  2-7tbs  to  7j-per 
cent,  of  muriate  of  ^da.  : 

^*  The  result  of  a  particular  analysis  of  tlie  brine  at 
Chateau  Sgtlins  was,  that  one  pound  of  the  water  gave  1  oz. 
7  grains  of  pure  salt;  23  grains  of  selenite;  .75  grains pf 
Glauber^s  salt;  and  81^  grains  of  muriated  lime  and  mag- 
Jiesia." 

The  Manufacture  of  "  White  Salt."— On  the  proper 
site  of  manufactures,  we  have  the  following  judicious 
observations. — P.  42.  "  In  the  establishment  of  any  manu- 
f^icture  for  the  crystallization  of  salt,  the  first  objects  of 
(:onsideration,  undoubtedly,  are  the  strength  and  purity  of 
the  brinei  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture.  Inde* 
pendently,however,  of  these  circumstances,  the  advantase^ 
derived  froin  sever^il  other  adventitious  ones,  may  render 
it  b.^tper  wortb  >yhile  to  manufacture  salt  from  a  weaker 
brine,  in  one  situation,  than  from  a  stronger  in  another. 
One  of  the  most  important  points  influencmg  the  choice 
of  a  situation  for  the  establishment  of  a  manufactory  of 
salt,  exclusive  of  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  brine,  is 
the  opportunity  it  may  ailord,  of  erecting  this  so  as  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  water  carriage,  as  well  for  the 
fX)nVenieHce  of  the  exportation  of  the  maaufactured  salt, 

as 
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as  for  the  ready  coni^yance  of  coals  to  the  works.  Much 
too  will  depend  on  the  price  and  supply  of  coals,  where 
the  consumption  is  necessarily  so  large  as  it  is  in  this 
manufacture.  The  fluency  of  the  spring  is  another  con- 
mderation,  which,  as  Dr.  Jackson  observed,  *  may  be  rich 
Of  poor  in  a  double  sense;  for  a  spring  may  be  rich  in 
«alt,  but  poor  in  the  quantity  of  brine  it  affords.'  The 
opportunity  of  strengthening  a  weaker  brine  with  rock 
§alt,  may  also  render  it  more  advantageous  to  work  this, 
than  a  stronger  brine  differently  circumstanced. 

**  With  respect  to  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  Che- 
shire brines,  it  appears  by  analysis,  that  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  them  possjess  these  requisites  in  a  very  supefrior 
degree ;  many  of  those  which  are  less  impregnated  with 
salt,  have  rock  salt  in  dieir  neighbourhood,  affording 'a 
reedy  means  of  strengthening  them ;  while  the  springs 
are  in  general  copious,  and  coals  readily  procured,  tiiough 
of  late  years  at  a  considerably  increased  price;  at  the 
same  time,  the  extension  of  the  navigation  of  the  Weaver, 
and  the  contiguityof  the  Grand  Trunk  canal  furuisb  every 
convenience  of  water  carriage.'* 

Raising  the  Brine.-^,  48.  "  Ffom  the  pits  in  which 
the  brine  is  found,  it  is  pumped  up  into  cisterns,  or  reseir- 
voijrs  formed  near  the  works.  In  a  few*  situations  which 
admit  of  the  assistance  of  a  stream  of  Water,  the  britie'is 
taised  by  this  means.  This  is  the  case  at  'Lawton,  at 
•  fioughwood,  at  the  old  works  at  Weelock,  and  at  one  of 
the  pite  both  in  Northwich  and  Middlewiclu  Where  this 
-  assistance  eould  not  be  procured,  it  was  formerly  the  cus- 
tom to  draw  it  up  by  horses*.  As  the  demand  for  salt  id* 
creased,  in  addition  to  these,  small  windmills  were  em- 
ployed in  raising  the  brine ;  with  the  increasing  consump- 
tion, varioQS  inconveniences  were  found  to  arise  from 
trusting  to  a  machine  depending  on  the  uncertain  opera- 
tion of  the  weather,  whicn  led  to  the  use  of  steam  engines; 
and  at  almost  all  the  newly  erected  works,  the  brine  is 
raised  by  means  of  these.'* 

Saturating  the  natural  Brine. — P  49.  ^  The  reservoirs^ 
into  which  the  brine  is  pumped  up,  are  either  large  ponds, 

formed 

*^*  Tn  Camden's  time  evtn  the  assistance  of  horses  was  not  called  in 
for  raising  the  brine.  He  says,  «'  At  Northwich  there  is  a  deep  and 
^Iciitiiulkrine^-pit,  with  stairs  about  it,  by  which,  when  they  have 
drawu  the  water  in  their  leathern  buckets,  they  ascend,  half  naked*,  to 
their  troughs,  an^  fill  them,  from  whence  it  is  conve^'ed  to  the  wich- 
houses."    Camden* 8  Britannia,  p.  561, 
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formed  in  clay,  and  generally  lined  with  brick,  capable  c^ 
containing  the  oonsoinption  of  several  weeks ;  or  they  arfe 
wooden  cisterns,  pitched  within,  which  will  hold  a  suppb^ 
of  brine  for  the  consumption  of  a  few  days  only« 

"  From  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  Che^- 
shire  brines,  it  will  have  been  seen  that  the  greater  nunK- 
ber  of  them  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  salt,  and 
that  many  of  them  very  nearly  approach  to  saturation* 
Though  however  approaching  to  this,  there  are  none  of 
them  which  are  completely  saturated,  or  which  will  not 
dissolve  an  increased  portion  of  salt;  and  as  it  is  of  sb 
much  importance  in  tiie  economy  of  the  fuel,  to  have  stt 
little  superfluous  water  as  possible  to  evaporate,  it  is  always 
an  object  with  the  manufacturer  to  obtain  a  fully  saturated 
brine.  Where  then  either  the  brine  is  weak,  or  a  conve* 
nient  opportunity  is  found  of  saturating  a  brine  already 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  this  is  done  by  placing  a 
quantity  of  rOcK  salt  in  the  cistern  into  which  the  brine  is 
pumped,  and  allowing  the  liquor  to  act  upon  it,  till  it  i$ 
entirely  saturated,  A  strong  wooden  frame  is  fixed  in  the 
cisteni,  at  about  half  its  depth,  upon  which  the  rock 
salt  is  thrown;  and  the  earthy  residuum  is  occasionally 
removed  from  thence,  after  all  the  salt  has  been  dii-' 
solved*." 

JSvaparating  the  water  of  the  saturated  brine  ;-^a|id 
thereby  chrystalizing  the  salt  it  contains. — P.  50,  "  Froai 
the  reservoirs  the  brine  is  drawn,  as  it  is  wanted,  through 
wooden  pipes,  or  by  troughs  into  the  evaporating  pan, 

^^The  pans  used  in  Cheshire,  for  the  evaporating  of  the 
brine,  are  now  made  of  wrought  iron.  I'he  dimensions  of 
these  vary  very  much ;  but,  in  general,  those  of  modem 
erection  are  considerably  larger  than  what  were  in  use  a 
few  years  a^;  and  they  usually  contain  from  600  to  SOD 
superficial  feet.  One  or  two  pans  of  still  larger  dimen- 
sions.have  been  erected,  containing  each  nearly  1000  fe^. 
Their  usual  form  is  that  of  an  oblong  square,  and  their 

depth 

"  *  It  is  probable  that  thb  mode  of  strengthening  a  weak  brine  was 
put  in  practice  soon  after  the  first  discovery  of  the  rock  salt.  Dr. 
Leigh  claims  the  merit  of  having  first  introcluced  it.  See  Lcigh^s  Na- 
tural History  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  p.  43. 

"  In  like  manner  the  sea  or  river  water  slightly  impregnated  with  salt, 
is  brought  to  a  perfect  state  of  saturation,  by  the  addition  of  rock  salt; 
and  works  for  the  preparation  of  white  salt  from  such  a  solution,  are 
erected  at  Frodsham,  near  the  junction  of  the  Weaver  with  the  Mer- 
sey, and  on  the  Lancashire  banks  of  the  Mersey.  The  rock  salt  is^ 
opaveyed  dowa  the  Wearer  to  these  works,  and  it  there  refined.'* 
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fiepth  from  12  to  16  inches*.  To  a  pan  containing' 
from  6  to  800  superficial  feet,  there  are  usually  three  fur^ 
oaces,  from  six  and  a  half  to  seven  feet  long ;  and  20  to 
S4  inches  wide.  The  grates  aHe  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  feet  from  the^bottom  of  the  pan.  The  furnace-doors 
are  single,  and  there  are  no  doors  tci  the  ash-^fjits. 

^^  The  different  paus  are  usually  partitioned  out  froiii 
^acb  other^  and  there  ts  a  separate  paH^hou^  to  each  pan. 
Within  this  pan*hpuse,  at  one  end  is  the  coaUhole ;  the 
chimney  occupies  the  ether  end;  there  is  a  walk  along 
the  two  remaining  sides  of  the  pan^  five  or  six  feet  wide; 
ami  between  these  walks  and  the  sides  of  the  paui-house^ 
which  ana  generally  of  wood^  long  benches^  four  ot  five 
feet  wide,  are  fixed,  on  which  the  salt  is  placed  in  conical 
baskets  to  drain^  after  it  has  been  taken  out  of  the  pan ;  a 
^Qoden  or  slated  ro<^'  is  placed  over  the  pan-house^  with 
roeuvres  to  allow  the  steam  to  pa£tr  freely  ovJL 

^  After  the  brine  has  been  drawn  from  the  cistern  into 

jihe  eiraporating  pan^  the  process  of  the  manufacture  is 
varied,  according  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  wished  to  have 

,tbe.  salt. procured,  and..the  uses. to  which  it  is  Intended  to 
be  applied.    The  effects  of  these  variations,  will  be  best 

.i^erstood,  by  first.examining  what. is  the  process  of  na- 
ture in  forming  the  crystals  of  muriate  of  soda;  and  then 

llby- stating  the  different  ways  in  which  the  manufactuce  is 

iCiHlducted.. 

1  ^^  The  natural  form  of  the  crystals  of  mmiate.of  soda, 
is  that  of  a  perfect  cube ;  and  they  regnlarly  assume  this 
Itgure,  when  the  due  arrangement  of  their  particles  has 

^fiot  been  interrupted  by  agitation,  or  the  application  of 
strong  heat.  '  1  hese  cubes  exhibit  diagonal  strisD,  and 
frequently  on  each  side  produce  squares  parallel  to  the 
external  surface,  gradually  decreasing  inwards;  circiim* 
stances  which  shew  the  vestiges  o^  their  internal  ^ructore.: 
for  every  cube  is  composed  of  six  quadrangular  hollow 
pyramids,  joined  by  their  apices  and  external  surface; 
each  of  these  pyramids  filled  up  by  others  similar,  but 
♦gradually  decreasing,  completes  the  form.  By  a  due  de- 
gree of  evaporation,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain  thesQ 
Pyramids  separate  and  distinct;  or  six  of  such,  either 
ollow  or  more  or  less  solid,  joined  together  round  a 
centre.  Jf  we  examine  the  hollow  pyramid  t  of  salt 
^  farther, 

*  A  profile  sketch  is^iven  of  the  pan  and  flues.    It  is  not,  boweverj 
required. 

'*  t  The  bas«8  and  altitudes  of  these  little  p^yramids  are  in  f^eneui 
equal;  tluis  shewing  the  disposition  of  the  $alt  to  form  a  cube." 
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ferther,  we  shall  find  it  composed  of  four  triangles,  and 
each  of  these  formed  of  threads  parallel  to  the  base ;  vvhicb 
threads,  upon  accurate  e?camination,  are  found  to  be 
nothing  more  than  series  of  small  cubes*.*  The  perfect 
crystallization  of  the  salt  can,  however,  take  place  only 
under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  a  freedom  fron 
agitation,  and  from  too  rapid  au  evaporation  of  the  water 
which  holds  the  salt  in  solution :  and  it  is  principally  ott 
the  presence  or  absence  of  these  causes,  that  the  variatioQ 
in  the  appearance  of  the  manufactured  salt  depends. 

**  The  manufacture  is  conducted  in  several  -different 
ways,  or  rather  heat  is  applied  in  various  degrees,  to  eftect 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  of  solution ;  and  acCordinar 
to  these  differeut  degrees  of  beat,  the  product  is  the  stoved 
or  lump  salt ;  common  ^alt ;  the  large  grained  flaky ;  and 
large  grained  or  fishery  salt. 

"  In  making  the  st9ve4y  or  lump  salt  as  it  is  called,  the 
brine  is  brought  to  a  boiling  heat;  which  iu  brine  fully 
saturated,  is  226  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.     Crystals  of  mu- 
riate of  «eda  are  soon  formed  oh  the  sufface;  and  almost 
immediately,  by  the  agitation  of  the  brine,  subside  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan.     If  taken  out,  each  of  them  appears, 
a4;  first  sight,  to  be  granular  or  a  little  flaky;  but  if  more 
accurately  examined,  it  is  found  to  approach  to  the  form 
of  a  little  quadrangular,  tliough  somewhat  irregular,  pyra- 
mid.   The  boiling  heat  is  continued  through  the  whole 
process 'j^andj  as  the  evaporation  proceeds,  similar  little 
crystals  continue  to  form  themselves,  and  to  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan.     At  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  the  great- ' 
est  part  of  the  water  of  solution  is  found  to  be  evaporated* - 
so  much  only  being  left  as  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  salt 
and  the  bottom  of  the  pan.'    The  fires  are  then  slackened, 
and  the  salt  is  drawn  to  the  sides  of  the  pan  with  iron 
rakes.    The  waller  then  places  a  conical  wicker  basket, 
or  barrow  as  it  is  called,  within  the  pan ;  and  having  filled 
this  with  salt,  by  means  of  a  little  wooden  spade,  he  suffer* 
the  brine  tti  drain  from  it  for  a  short  time  into  the  pan; 
and  then  carries  it  to  one  of  the  benches,  atthe  siae'of 
the  pan-house,  where  the  draining  is  completed.    It  is  after- 
wards dried  in  stoves,  heated  by  a  continuation  of  the  same 
flues  which  have  passed  under  the  evaporating  pan,  and  i« 
reckoned  to'lose  in  this  about  yth  of  its  weight.   .  In  making 
this  5alt  the  paQ  is  twiize  filled*  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  »  **  Oa 


tt  « 


See  Bergman^s  Essays,  Vol.  II.  p.  12  and  13/ 
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^  On  the  first  application  of  heat,  if  the  brine  contains 
apy  carbonate  of  liipe,  the  acid  may  be  observed  to  quit 
the  lime,  and  this  being  no  longer  held  in  solution,  is 
either  thrown  np  to  the  surface,  as  the  ebullition  takes 
place,  along  with  the  earthy  or  feculent  contents  of  the 
brine,  whence  it  is  removed  by  skimmers;  or  it  subsides 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  along  with  the  salt  first  formed, 
and  with  some  portion  of  the  sulphate  of  lime;  and  is 
rgtked  out  in  the  early  part  of  the  process.  These  two 
operations  are  called  clearing  the  pan ;  some  of  the  brines 
scarcely  require  them  at  all,  and  others  only  occasion- 
ally. 

^^  An  analysis  of  these  clearings  was  made  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  William  Henry.  He  found  480  parts,  containing  3S4 
of  muriate  of  soda,  20  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  76  of  sul- 
phate of  lime.  Circumstances  however  are  continually 
occurring  to  vary  these  proportions,  even  in  the  same 
brine;  and  the  proportion  is  generally  less  than  he  fouqd 
it.  ' 

^  In  making  the  common  salt,  the  brine  is  first  brougl^t 
t9  a  boiling  beat,  as  in  making  the  stoved  salt;  with  the 
double  view  of  bringing  it  as  soon  as  possible  to  ^  state  of 
perfect  saturation,  and  of  more  readily  clearing  from  it 
apy  earthy  contents.  When  these  purposes  have  been 
efl^cted,  the  fires  are  slackened,  and  the  crystallization  is 
carried  on  with  the  brine  heated  to  160  or  170  4egrees  of 
Fahrenheit.  The  salt  formed  in  this  process  is  in  quad- 
rangular pyramids  or  hoppers,  close  and  compact  in  their 
texture,  frequently  clustered  together,  and  larger  or  smaller 
according  to  the  degree  of  heat  which  has  been  applied, 
titde  cubical  crystals  will  often  -be  intermixed  with,  and 
attached  to  these.  The  remainder  of  the  process  is  sittii- 
lar  to  that  of  the  stoved  salt,  except  that  after  draining  in 
tbe  baskets,  it  is  immediately  carried  into  the  store-house 
apd  not  afterwards  exposed  to  heat.  The  pan  is  filled  only 
,ance  in  24  hours  in  making  this  salt. 

"  The  large  grained  flaki/  salt  is  made  with  an  eviqiora- 
tion  conducted  at  the  heat  of  ]30or  140del&rees.  The 
salt  formed  in  this  process  is  somewhat  harder  than  the 
common  salt,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  natural  form 
of  the  crystals  of  muriate  of  soda.  The  pan  is  filled  once 
in  48  hours.  As  salt  of  this  grain  is  often  made  by  slack- 
eihing  the  fires  betwixt  Saturday  and  Monday,  and  allowing 
the  crystallization  to  proceed  more  slowly  on  the  iater- 
mediate  day,  it  lias  got  the  name  of  Sunday  salt. 
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-  *'  To  make  the  large  grained  or  fishery  salt  the  briue  is 
brought  to  a  heat  from  IQO  to  110  of  Fahrenheit;  and  at 
this  heat,  the  eiraporation  of  the  water^^aad  the  crystalli- 
zation of  the  salt,  proceed.  No  agitation  is  produced  by 
it  on  the  brine ;  and  the  slowness  ot  the  evaporation  allows 
the  muriate  of  soda  to  form  in' large,  nearly  cubical  crys- 
tal, seldom  however- quite  perfect :  with  this  heat  it  takes 
fitve  or  six  days  to  evaporate  the  water  of  solution." 

Clarifijing^  &c.  the  evaporating  liquon — P.  5^.  "  In  the 
course  of  these  several  processes  various  additions  are 
often  made  to  the  brine,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the 
separation  of  any  earthy  miseture,  or  the  more  ready  crys* 
tauization  of  the  salt.  These  additions  have  been  different 
at  different  works ;  and  many  of  them  seem  to  have  been 
made  from  particular,  and  often  ill-founded  prejudices; 
and  without  any  exact  idea  as  to  their  probable  effects. 
The  principal  atdditions  which  have  at  various  times  been 
made  are,  acids;  animal  jelly  and  gluten;  vegetable  mu- 
cilage; new  or  stale  ale;  wheat-flour;  resin;  butter;  arid 
alum/' 

These  several  additions  are  spoken  of,  in  detail;  but 
liule  of  a  practical  nature  arises  from  it.  It  gives  Mr* 
Holland)  however,  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  much 
he  has  attended  to  the  subject,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
the  ¥vriters  that  have  treated  upon  it.  Many,  if  not  most, 
of  the  additions  that  are,  or  have  been,  in  use,  woukl  seem 
to  be  little  more  than  the  nostrums  of  quackery,  whereby 
to  give  an  air  of  mystery  to  the  art  of  salt  making;  as 
the  additions  to  the  coagulum  of  milk  are^  in  like  manner, 
used  by  dairywomen. 

The  subjoined  passages  contain  what  I  conceive  to  be 
proper  to  extract,  for  tiie  guidance  of  inexperienced  salt- 
boilers.  ' 

P.  57.  ^^  Blood  is  still  occasionally  used  at  some  of  the 
salt  works  in  Cheshire,^  and,  when  fresh,  is  found  highly 
useful;  but  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it  in  the  quantity 
wanted,  and  of  keeping  it  without  putrefaction,  are  ob- 
jections to  its  general  use.  Whites  of  eggs  have  been  fre- 
quently added  to  the  brine  for  the  sam^  purpose  as  blood.'* 

P.  58.  ^^  The  white  of  eg^  are  not  mucn  used  in  Cheshire 
for  clearing  the  brine.  It  is  not  supposed  that  they  would 
not  answer  the  purpose,  but  the  same  object  is  effected  by 

meantf 

"  *  It  » the  only  substance  used,  zi  Birtley  b  Du'rham  fof  clarify* 
ing  tile  brin«." 
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means  less  expenjdve.  Glue  is  frequently  used  for  clear- 
ing the  brine,  and  is  found  to  answer  the  purpose  perfectly 
ivell ;  and  tiiis  is  the  only  substance  used  at  many  works. 
The  addition  most. frequently  made  to  the  brine  for  assist-- 
inff  in  clearing  it,  is  the  jelly  procured  by  boiling  cows*  or 
cahes*  feet  The  consumption  of  these  at  some  of  the 
works  is  very  considerable.  I'bey  are  salted,  dried,  and 
laid  up  ready  for  using.  When  Wanted,  they  are  eitlier 
boiled  in  a  separate  pan,  and  the  broth  carried  to  the 
evaporating  pan ;  or  a  stew-pdt  is  placed  in  one  of  the 
comers  of  the  evaporating  pan,  and  the  feet  being  put 
into  this,  the  jelly  is  extracted  from  them  by  the  heat  of 
the  brihe  in  the  pan,  and  is  added  as  the  waller  sees 
occasion.^' 

P.  59.  "  Butter  or  some  other  oily  substance  is  very 
generally  added  to  brine  during  the  evaporating  process, 
and  after  the  clearing  has  been  made,  to  assist  the  granu- 
lation of  the  salt,  and  to  make  the  brine  ^  work  more  kind* 
ly.*  Dr.  Brownrigg  seems  to  think  it  produces  no  good 
effect,  and  that  ^  the  salt-boilers  have  little  to  plead  in  its 
favour,  besides  the  immemorial  custom/  This  Opinion 
of  his  appears  not  to  have  been  well-founded ;  and  the 
experience  of  the  wallers  leaves  little  room  for  doubting 
that  the  addition  of  the  butter  enables  the  salt  to  crystal-^ 
lize  more  readily.  While  the  evaporating  process  is 
going  on,  it  frequently  happens  that  an  aobesion  takes 
place  betwixt  the  sides  of  the  little  crystals  of  salt,  which 
form  on  its  surface;  and  that,  instead  of  filing  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  these  adhere  together,  pmducing  a 
kind  of  incrustation  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  suriace 
of  the  brine,  which  prevents  the  evaporation  from  going 
on  regularly,  and  by  confining  th^  steam  occasions  the 
brine  underneath  to  acquire  too  much  heat.  When  a  crust 
of  this  kind  forms,  the  salt  boilers  say  that  ^  the  pan  is  set 
over:*  It  is  somewhat  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
brine,  is  usually  of  an  opaque  whiteness,  and  has  lost  a 
large  part  of  its  water  of  crystallization.  The  great  use 
of  butter  seems  to  be  to  prevent  the  pan  from  *  setting 
over.'  If  a  very  small  portioTi  of  this  or  any  other  oily 
substance  is  added  to  the  brine  in  one  of  the  largest  pans, 
it:  may  be  seen  in  a  very  f^w  minutes  to  diffuse  itself  over 
the  whole  surface^  and  in  its  progress  to  occasion  any  crust, 
which  may  have  been  formed  on  the  brine,  to  subside  to 
th^  bottom  of  the  pan.  At  the  sarae^time  a  great  steam  is 
o^rved  to  ci^  >  ^6  superabundant  heat  is  carried  off; 

and 
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aTid  the  crystallization  afterwards  proccc'ds  with  regu- 
larity." 

Salt-boilers,  it  appears,  have  long  been,  and  still  are,  in 
the  "habit  of  adding  dlum  to  their  brine,  when  they  wisl| 
to  procure  a  hard  firm  salt  of  large  grains,"  and,  Mr.  H. 
seems  to  be  of  opinion,  with  the  desired  effect.  His  words 
are: — P.  6K  "  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  which  Dr. 
Brownrigg  entertained  on  this 'subject,  the  addition  of  alum 
does  appear  to  assist  in  promoting  the  crystallization  of  the 
salt  iti  larjje  grains;  but  in  what  manner  its  effects  are 
produced,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain.'' 

The  Residue  of  Crystallization.— P.  61.  '^  By  the  ap*- 
plication  of  heat  and  the  assistance  of  the  different  addi- 
tions which  have  been  mentioned,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  carbonates  of  lime,  and  of  iron,  if  any  are  contained 
in  the  brines,  i«  separated  and  cleared  out.  Some  part  of 
these  is  still  left  in'lhe  pan,  and  as  the  evaporation  pro- 
ceeds, subsiding  to  the  bottom,  together  with  the  sulphate 
of  lime,  they  form  an  incrustation  there,  called  by  the 
vrorkvnexi  pan-scratch  or  scale;  which  gradually  accumu- 
lating along  with  such  J)ortion  of  the  muriate  of  soda, 
as  is  mixea  with  them,  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove 
from  the  pan  eveiy  three  or  four  weeks,  by  puking; 
an  operation  consistmgin  the  separation  of  this  scale  from 
the  pan,  by  heavy  Wows  with  sharp,  iron  picks.  Th^se 
pickings  were  analysed  by  the  excellent  chymist  before- 
mentioned,  Wn  William  Henry.  He  found  480  parts  of 
them  to  contain  40  of.  muriate  of  soda,  60  of  carbonate, 
and  380  of  sulphate  of  lime.  Circumstances  of  j^ourse  are  * 
©ccurring  to  vary  these  proportions.  Where  the  brine  is 
weak,  the  proportion  of  muriate  of  soda  is  still  smaller 
than  in  Mr.  Henry*s  analysis;  since  on  any  fresh  addition 
of  brine  to  the  pan,  the  muriate  of  soda  which  had  been 
deposited,  would  be  re-dissolved;  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
brine  approached  to  saturation,  it  would  remain  united 
with  the,  scale  upon  the  pan* 

^The  pan-scratch  accumulates  most  towards  the  close 
of  the  evaporation ;  for  when  there  is  much  salt  deposited 
in  the  pan,  it  forms  such  a  heavy  mass  at  the  bottom,  that 
the  water  cannot  penetrate  into  it;  and  hence  the  por- 
tion which  is  lowest  undergoes  a  sort  of  calcination  and 
£usion^  which  gives  it  extreme  hardness,  and  a  very  strong 
adhesion  to  the  pan  V 

The 

"  #  Af  Salins,  and  at  «ereral  of  the  salt  works  in  France,  the  scabies 
iplcked  Irom  the  pans  are  lixiviated,  in  order  to-extract  from  them  ti»e 

H  muriate 
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The  Fuel  ueed  in  making  Ss^lt — P.  7L  *'  The  progress 
of  improvement  in  any  art,  especially  in  the  early  and  nii-» 
lcttered,ages>  h,as  usually  bjeen  made  by  slow  and  gradual 
advances.  Simple  as  the  pcoce$$  of  making  salt  from 
Wne,  by  the  apj^li cation  gf  heat  to  an  evaporating  vesseK 
how  appe;ars;  it  wa3  Jong  before  the.  manufacture  attained 
this  degree  of  perfection,  Theruide  mode  of  preparing  it 
consisted  only  in  pouring  the  brine  upon  bura'mg  wood^ 
fur  which  the  oak  and  the  hazel  were  preferred,  and  thei^ 
coTlecting  the  salt  deposited  upon  the  ashes  of  the  wood  *. 
^hen  evaporating  vessels  were  jgttlejijgth  brought  iato  use, 
^'ood  was  th^  only  f«^l  employed  to  eflfect  the  evaporation. 
Camden,  speaking  of  the  ^ait  works  at  Droitwich,  say*, 
f  what  a  prodigious  quantity  of  wood  these  salt  work^  poa- 
$ame,  though  men  be  silent,  y€t  Feckenham  For^^ij  oum 
Very  thick  with  trees,  and  the  neighbouring  wood*  will  bjf 
their  thinness  declare  daily  more  and  moref*"  King 
publislied  his  Vale  Royal  in  1656;  and  it  appears  from  hj^ 
jaccouut,  thatwood  continued  to  b^  the  fuel  at  that  timet 
tnost  used  at  the  Cheshire  salt  works;  and  that  a  general 
preference  was  given  to  it.  Coal  however  begjan  to  b^ 
femployed  at,  or  about  that  peiriod ;  aud  King  meotions,  ^^ 
a  new  and  s5;ngular  circumstance^  that  it  had  been  sub^iti-r 
tuted  for  wood  at  some  recently  erected  salt  Works  abo^ci 
|sfaTOpt\yich  J. 

^^The  consideraUe  ex^teosioui  whi9h  has  taken  i^^^ 
during  the  la§t  centq^'y  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  i^^ 
Cheshire,  has  been  peeessarily  accompanied  with  a  pi;Q-» 
portionate  demand  for  fuel ;  and  the  use  of  woo4,  Qf  which 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  found  a  supply. at 
all  adequate  to  the  consumption  of  the  different  s^lt  >york9, 
is  now  entirely  discontinued,,  aqd  coal  substituted  fax  it,'*' 

P.  72,  ^'  The  importance  of  having  a  supply  of  th^i 
article,  conyenient  of  access,  and  moderate  ia  price,  may 
be  conceived  from  a  statement  f)f  the  q^uantity  aanually 
brought  up  the  Weaver,  fojr  the  supply  of  the  works  ii>  it$ 
immediate  neighbourhood,  Taking  the  average  of  khe 
last  ten  years,  ending  April  5th,  1SC>6,  I  find  that  57,78Q 
tons  have  been  brought  up  to  Northwich,  Ande^ton,  and 

Wit;tojni 

muriato  &f  soda  they  contain.  When  the  Mrater  has  ac^iuired  a fh'ength 
(^r  14  per  cefit.  U  is  added  to  the  bijne  in  the  (Jans.  See  Memoir  oo  tike 
National  salt  works  of  France  by  Citizen  Nicholas," 

'*  *  See  Plinii  Hist,  ^^at.  XXXI.  c.  7,  &  VaiTO  dc  re  rustica, 
h.  I.  c.(Sr 

♦' t  Camden's  Bri^anawii'p.  5 IS  " 

*\  X  King's  Vale  RovaJ,  p.  66/' 


Witton  ;  and  30,860  to  Wiiisford ;  mafeinjr  a  total  aninial 
J9?verage  of  S8,64Q  tons^  Tbe  la&ti  pf  tjiese  ten  years^  th^ 
giiantky  brought  up  e;cceed^4  that  of  ^liy  former  yeaf. 
To  Northvicn,  AnclertOD,  ai)d  Wijttoy,  it  amounted  to 
70,580  tons;  aud  ^o  Winsjford^  to  36,46P  tons;' making  ^ 
totq.1  of  107,04Q  tonf, 

"The  entire  quantity  of  coal  thus  conveyed  up  tb^ 
Weaver,  it  is  trui^,  is  opt  ll;Q^s^J:9ed  in  the  mtaniafacture  of 
«alt;  a  ssaall  proportion  of  it  b^ei.ng  applied  to  domestic 
purposes  i^t  -Norihwicb,  Wins&rd^  ana  their  ji£ighbour>- 
liood;  biftt  this  cannot  ail^ouat  ta &  t^oi^b  p^xt  of  tbaixbpld 
consumption,  probably  much  Us«.  TW  remainder  is.Jised 
in  the  mana&ctitre  or  $aki" 

Tic  iiENTAii  v*t«^B  of  Brine  Wetis.-^lP.i^.  ^  ft  «pp€erg8 
from  Doomsday  bo^k  that  the  km^had  fbrincriy«e«tit»  on 
z\l  the  brine  springsinChesbtre.  in  the  tft»e  or  Edward  the 
Cpnfessor,  *  there  was  >  t)rine  spring  at  Nan^ptwich,  and 
fiight  salterns  betwixt  the  l^ing  a,iid  e^rl  Ed^vin ;  of  wbitjh 
the  king  bore  tWo  thirds  of  ifee  e^pences,  apdTeceJvedtM^ 
thirds  of  the  returns ;  the  e^rl  tha  other  third.*  The  e^l 
had  also  a  saltern  for  the  particular  nse  of  his  owti  family: 
if,  however,  he  sold  any  salt  from  this,  the  king'  h^d  two 
thirds  of  the  receipts^  me  earl  one  third.  Several  private 
]ndividu9,ls  bad  also  salterns  for  the  use  of  their  own  fatnif' 
lies ;  but  if  they  sold  any  s^h;,  a  certain  sum  was  paid  to  the 

"  No  right  over  tTiese  i?prings  is  npw  cTahned  by  the 
crown ;  and  they  ajre  tjie  sole  property  of  the  owners  of  the 
land  in  which  they^re  found.  Fewofth^m,  however,  are 
occupied  by  the  land-owners ;  and  they  are  in  general  let 
out  ta  tenants,  either  at  a  fixed*  annual  rent,  without  any 
r^strictioQ  astot^e  working  them,  or  at  a  rent  propor- 
tioned to  tbe  e^ent  pf  tiite  manufacture,  antf  tfee  Quantity 
of  salt  made.'** 

The  PKOtDUCE  of  the  Salt  Mines,  and  Salt  Wodcs  of 
<?hesbire. — ^This  i^  not  wjell  stated,  by  Mr.  HolUncL  In 
the  section  "Commerce/*  it  is  true,  lile  has  tsJ^en  com- 
mendable paigs  to  make  otit  d'istinct  parts  off  the  expei?i- 
4iture;  but  has  not  clearhr  stated  the  whole  amount  pf 
annual  prd3uee*  I  will,  E^ere^  insert  his  statements  ^% 
large ;  and  refer  to  themfronji  the  head  Commare. 

P.  317.  "It  has  been  mentioned  tinder  the  section 
above  Feferred  to,  tiiiat  thonghrock  salt  has  been  found  in 
several  parts- of  the  county,  i?o  pits  are  now  worked,  ex- 
cept in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northwich.  Part  of  the  in- 
ferior rock  salt  which  U  procured  there,  is  used  at  sonae  of 

H2  the 
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thfi  refineries  in  the  neighbourhood :  a  further  quantity.  i» 
^nt  down  the  Weaver  tot  the  supply  of  the  refineries  at 
Frodsbapi,  and  of  those  in  Lancashire,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mersey,  Tbepurerrocksalt,or  what  isusually  called  Prussia 
jrock,  is  carried  by  the  same  conveyance  to  Liverpool  5 
whence  it  is  exported  chiefly  to  Ireland,  and  the  ports  in 
the  Baltic.  I  find  that  the  quantity  of  rock  salt  sent  down 
),be  Weaver, 

from  April  5tb,  1T96,  to  April  5ih,  1797,  was  55,633  tons.    . 

. : -.^-_  1797,  ,..^. , —  ngs,  —  34.,028 

■  — : — .- 1798,  ^. 1799,  —  33,083 

•t'M-...,  ..  ..>-^  1799,  lu  I.  .  .. —  1800,  —  46,206 

» ..   1800,  — « . 1801,  —  54.,103 

.— — —  1801,  — — ^  1802,  —  56,403 

—-T, — r^  J 802,  .11  .  • 1803,  —  53,861 

■  i   ...i-i     1803, ^ 1804,  —  60,946 

. ,..,    .'.. —  1 804,    ..     ■■■  .    ...    J 805,  —  59,8^6 


^■■^■r....     ij.    ■  1605,  — . 1806,  —  56,104 

giving  an  annual  average  for  the  last  ten  years  of  51,109 
tons.  In  this,  is  included  what  is  used  at  the  Fiodsham  and 
Lancashire  refineries,  which  may  probablv,  amount  to 
^bout  a  third  of  the  whole.  By  the  report  troiti  the  com- 
pittee  of  the  house  of  commqns,  appointed  to  inquire 
jinto  the  laws  relating  to  the  s^lt  duties,  ordered  to  be 
printed  ?Oth  of  Jun^  1301^  it  appears  tl^at 

in  4 798  were  exported  20,1 68  tons  of  rocl^  salt, 

in  1799  — ■ 33,913 — 

m  1800  ■  r  34,939  .    j  .    ,  , 

Of  the  above  qup-ntity, 
fn  J 798  ■^,...  J  .    u    ..      }  13,095  tons, 

in  1799  .  :■  -    .     22,374 

in  1800  ■■  ^     ...,,..   19,663 r 

were  sent  to  different  ports  in  Ireland :  th^  rejnainder  was 
exported  principally  tP  Denmark,  Russia,  Sweden,  Prus- 
sia, and  Germany;  and  a  small  quantity  tP  G^ernsey, 
^er^,  and  the  West  Indies, 

^^  The  white  salt  ipanufac^ured  in  Cheshire  forms  ^  still 
piorp  important  cpmipepcffil  object  than  tl)e  rock  salt. 
While  enc^^a^^ouring  to  tv^ce  the  ri8e.an,4  grs^dual  progress 
of  thi$  manufacture  i\\  a  former  ejection,  (  stated  that,  $1 
}ittle  more  thap  a' century  ^o,  the  quantity  of  salt  m^de 
in  tlheshire  appeared  scarcely  more  t^an  adequate  to  its 
pwn  supply,  ^pd  that  of  a  few.  ^djoipii^g  countiesf.  The 
rapid  increase  livhich,  since  th^t  tiipe,  has  taken  place  ip 
this  manufj^ctuffs,  e^clu^iye  of  the  fictive  spirit  of  com- 
merce and  enterprize  which  has  existed  iq  the  country^, 
xuay  be  attributed  to  tlie  formation  of  internal  canals, 

wbica 
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wbicK  have  furnished  a  more  ready  means  of  intercourse 
with  the  inland  counties ;  and  to  the  facility  of  coilimuni- 
cation  with  Liverpool,  Which  the  extension  of  the  naviga- 
tion on  the  WeiP^er,  as  high  up  as  Winsford,  where  large 
salt  works  are  erected,  has  been  the  means  of  effecting. 

"  As  a  consequence  of  the  opportunity,  which  is  af* 
forded  by  the  Staffordshire  canal,  of  conveying  this|  ne- 
cessary article  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  me  greater 
part  of  the  salt  manufactured  at  those  works  situated  near 
this  canal,  is  disposed  of  for  home  consumption*    Some 

Eortion  of  what  is  made  at  Winsford  and  the  neighbour- 
ood  of  Northwich,  is  also  thus  applied;  but  by  much  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  salt  manufactured  at  these  latter 
places  is  exported* 

'^  It  appears,  from  the  accounts  I  have  received,  that 
from  May  24,  1805,  to  May  24,  1806,  there  were  disposed 
of  for  home  consumption, 

Boshels* 

At  Lawton    -        -  -  156,071  or 

AtWheelock         -  -  181,297  — 

AtRoughwood      -  -  56,529  — 

AtMiddlewich      -  -  97,292  — 

At  Winsford          -  -  32,00t  — 
At  Northwich  and  its  \ 

neighbourhood  j 


-  140,444      — 


Tonf. 

BusheU. 

3,901 

31 

4,532 

17 

1,413 

9 

2,432 

12 

800 

4 

3,5  U 

4 

* 

Giving  a  total  of         *  663,637  bo.  or  1 6,590  tons,    77  bu* 

and  paying  a  duty  to  government  of  475,728/.  15*.  This 
is  exclusive  of  the  salt  manufactured  at  Namptwich  and 
Frodsham ;  and  of  that  made  at  the  works  on  the  Lanca-^ 
shire  side  of  the  Mersey,  from  the  solution  of  the  rock. salt 
7>rocured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northwich ;  the  greatest 
part  of  which  is  used  for  home  consumption. 

^^  Though  so  large  a  quantity  of  salt  is  manufactured 
in  Cheshire  for  home  consumption,  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  what  is  made  is  sent  down  the  Weaver  to 
Liverpool,  for  exportation.  Winsford,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nortnwich,  peculiarly  enjoying  the  advan- 
tages of  the  navigation  on  this,  river,  and  having  an 
abundance  of  brine,  the  salt  exported  has  been  in  great 
degree  furnished  from  the  works  established  at  these  places. 
Whatever  surplus  there  has  been  at  the  manufacturies  in 
other  parts  of  the  county,  above  the  demand  for  home 
consumption,  has  also  been  similarly  disposed  of.  I  h^ve 
received  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  white  salt,,  which 
has  beeu  conveyed  down  the  Weaver,. during  the  last  ten 

H  3  year*. 
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VearSy  nearly  the  whole  of  which  has  been  exported.  What 
js  stated  as  from  Northwich,  inctudes  not  only  the  salt 
niannfactured  m  the  imincdiate  neighbourhood  of  that 
place^  but  whatever  has  been  sent  do*wn  from  ike  different 
wOrKsy  situated  near  the  tani$  of  the  Staffordshire  canal; 
a^^Oi&tnunication  by  means  of  an  inclined  piano,  betwixt; 
this  can^l  and  ihe  Weater  at  Anderton,  affording  agreater 
facility  of  conveyance  down  to  Liverpool,  than  was  pos- 
sessed before  such  a  coBQfUfinication  wa»  established. 

'^^  Account  of  white  salt  sent  down  the  Weaver  hook 
Winsford  and  Northwich, 

«  From  April  5th,  1796,  to  April  5th,  1797. 
Winsford,  24,^55  tonsr    Northwich,  75,820  tonsil 

From  April  5th,  1797,  to  April  5lh,  1798. 
.  Wlasford,  30^222  tons.    Northwich,  70,322  tonar 

Yt&m  Afyrfl  5tb,  1 798,  to  April  S^tfa,  1799. 
IVinrfofd,  3 »,6 1 1  tons.    Narthwiub,  70, 1 8 1  ton* 

From  April  5th,  1799,  to  April  5th,  1800. 
Winsford,  38^423  tons*    Noythwich,  67,690  tonst 

From  April  5th,  1800,  ta  April  5th,  1901. 
Winsford,  53,881  tons.    Northwich,  89,5^4  tons^ 

From  April  5th,  1801,  to  April  5t)i,  1802. 
Winsford,  61,586  ton^»    Northwich,  92,290  tonsr 

From  April  5th,  1802,  te  April  5th,  1803. 
WinrfoJll,  47,825  t$6lis.    Northwich,  90,^1  tonsw 

From  April  5th,  1803,  to  April  5tji,  1804. 
Wintford,  3,820  tons.    Nonhwich,  '78,060  tons^ 

From  April  5th,  1804,  to  April  5th,  1805. 
Winsford,  48,207  tons.    Northwich,  99,230  tons. 

From  Afxil  5tJb,  1 805,  to  April  S%b,  1806. 
Winsford,  ^,552  tons.    Nonhwich^  I  i  5^26  tons* 

The  anwnal  average  of  the  lasrt  teti  yiears,  according  to 
this  account  of  salt  sent  down  the  Weaver,  is,  from  Wins-r 
fcrd,  44,384  tons ;  and  from  Northwich,  8^,933  t€ffis  \  giving 
a  total  average  of  1 39,3 1 7  tons. 

*•  The  g^eatet  proportion  of  the  sah  sent  down  the 
WesflTer,  exelusive  of  that  part  of  it  which  sti^plies  th0 
liberies  in  Scotiabd  and  the  home  consomption,  is  ex- 
ported to  Ireland ;  to  the^otts  in  the  Baltic ;  to  the  Stirtcs 
0f  America;  to  Netdbnnmand;  and  the  British  comi- 
newtnl  colonies.  A  small  qnantity  rs  sent  to  the  West 
Indies;  to  Asia;  and  to  Africa. 

w  TThotigh  the  thariirfactmre  of  white  salt,  and  the  com- 

mei-c6 


m^rce  to  wbicfa  it  has  given  rise,  have  experienced  so 
large  an  increase  during  the  last  twenty  years,  there  seema 
reason  to  believe  that  they  still  admit  ot  considerable  ex* 
tension.  One  of  the  obstacles  to  this  is  the  state  df  the 
navigation  of  the  Weaver,  which  does  not  furnish  depth  oif 
water  sufficient  for  the  flats  to  convey  the  salt  down  during 
the  neap  tides ;  as  a  consequence  or  which,  the  merchant 
at  Liverpool,  rather  than  sutfer  the  evils  and  expense  ari-- 
sing  from  the  detention  of  his  vessel,  either  suffers  it  u 
sailwith  half  a  cargo,  or  seeks  put  some  other  article 
loading.  Should  a  more  ready  communication  be  form( 
betwixt  the  Weaver  ^nd  the  Mersey,  by  means  of  the  pro^ 
jected  canal  from  the  former  to  Weston  point,  which  would 
admit  of  the  flats  parsing  down  at  even  the  lowest  tides| 
(see  the  article  Canals)  uiis  inconvenience  would  be,  in  a, 
great  degree,  removed.  > 

"  Another  circumstance  which  has  operated  a^  s^ 
check  to  the  extension  of  the  salt  trade,  has  been  the  in- 
equality of  the  duty  betwixt  foreign  and  British  salt  im- 
ported into  Ireland.  Whilst  the  former  pays  only  Is*  5d* 
per  bushel,  all  British  salt  imported  pays  2s. ;  the  differ- 
ence in  the  import  duty  being  more  than  the  original  in- 
voice cost  of  the  British  salt.  (!)  What  possible  reason  there 
can  exist  for  such  a  preference  being  given  to  a  foreign 
manufacture,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive!  ^Ve  cannot, 
however,  be  surprized  that  the  effect  of  it  has  been  to 
lead  the  IriA  to  believe,  that  bay  salt  possesses  a  superior 
efficacy,  in  the  curing  of  provisions,  to  salt  of  British  tnaou- 
fectnte ;  or  that  the  quantitj^  of  the  former  imported  into 
Ireland  should  be  so  considerable.  By  the  report  from* 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  t6 
inquire  into  the  laws  relating  to  the  salt  duties,  we  find, 
that  there  were  imported  into  Ireland 

in  1799,  262,351  bushels  of  foreign  salt. 

1800,  225,040  ditto. 

1801,  136,109  ditto.  ^  •      ^ 

^'  Were  the  import  duties  upon  foreign  and  British  salt 
nfiade  equal,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  large 
slims,  which  are  at  present  annually  paid  for  bay  salt,  would 
be  saved  to  the  country,  siuce^  Kom  the  analysis  which 
has  been  given  of  the  British  salt)  made  from  natural 
brine  springs,  iti  the  account  of  its  manufacture  (s^e  the 
section  Mi7icrah)y  it  appears  to  be  at  least  equally  free 
from  the  admixture  of  earthy  salts,  with  the  bay  salt^  and 
the  siae  (rf  the  crysti^l  can  be  readily  varied  Ipy  the  manu- 
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facturcr,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  whatever  is  its  intended  applw 
cation." 

The  IMPORTANCE  of  the*  salt  works  of  Cheshire,  considered 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  is  highly  honourable  to  that 
county.  P.  316.  **  Under  the  section  of  Afmerafsy  I  have 
given  a  detailed  account  of  the  natural  histoiy  of  the  rock 
salt,  and  of  the  manufacture  of  white  salt  in  this  county. 
The  commerce  which  these  give  rise  to,  and  the  number 
of  bands  for  which  they  directly  or  indirectly  find  employ, 
render  them  objects  of  the  first  importance,  in  a  com- 
mercial and  political  point  of  vieir.  By  a  memorial  of 
the  manufacturers  of  white  salt,  proprietoi^  of  rock  salt 

Kits,  and  exporters  of  salt,  presented,  in  \S05y,  to  the  late 
[r.  Pitt,  against  an  export  duty  he  had  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  lay  upon  rock  and  white  salt  exported  to  any  part 
of  Europe ;  it  appears  that  the  number  of  hands,  employed 
in  the  various  l)rancbes  of  the  salt  trade,  amounted,  at  Uiat 
time,  to  2,950,  exclusively  of  their  families ;  and  that  the 
sum  invested  in  salt  works,  rock  pits,  and  lighters,  amounted 
at  a  moderate  valuation  to  436,000/.  over  and  above  the 
capital  employed  to  carry  on  the  trade.  The  evils  which 
would  have  resulted  to  the  trade  from  the  export  duty 
which  was  intended  to  have  been  imposed,  were  so  strongly 
pointed  out  in  this  memorial,  that  the  minister  was  m- 
duced  to  abandon  the  tax  he  had  proposed." 
'  By  the  taj:  on  salf^  for  home  consumption,  manufactured 
in  Cheshire  only,  beside  what  is  drawn  from  the  rock  salt 
sent  out  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  saturating  sea  water, — 
Government  appears,  from  the  foregoing  extract,  p.  101,  to 
receive  an  annual  revenue  of  little  less  than  half  a  mil- 
lion, sterling. 

On  the  QUALITIES  of  the  different  varieties  of  salt,  (pro- 
ckieed  in  the  manner  described  aforegoing  p.  93,)  and  tneir 
EFFECTS  in  CURING  ANIMAL  FOOD, — Mr.  Holland  has  favored 
us  with  some  luminous  and  satisfactory  observations; 
which  he  thus  introduces, — P.  62.  "  We  have  remarked 
that  the  salt  formed,  from  the  same  brine,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  different  degrees  of  heat,  varies  very  much  in  ex- 
ternal appearance;  and  it  has  been  very  genei'ally  ima- 
gined that  the  salts  produced  bv  these  variations  in  tlie 
process  of  the  manufacture,  were  equally  different  from 
<»ach  other  in  their  component  parts,  and  in  their  qualities^ 
as  in  outward  form.  It  has  also  been  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion, that  any  salt  formed  from  natural  brine  was  inferior 
in  its  power  of  preserving  animal  flesh  from  putrefaction 
to  bay  salt,  or  the  salt  procured  from  sea  water.     It  is  of 

much 
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4nttch  importance,  to  ascertain,  bow  far  the  ideas  which 
have  been  formed  on  these  difFerent  points,  are  well 
founded;  that. if  they  owe  their orighi  to  groundless  pre- 
judices, these  may  be  removed  5  that  if,  on  4he  contrary, 
there  is  any  foundation  for  them^  the  causes  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  the  salt  made  from  the  same  brine, 
and  those  of  tlie  inferiority  of  the  salt  made  fifom  natural 
brine,  to  tfeat  from  sea  water,  may  be  ascertained. 

^'  It  is  allowed  by  all  that  pure'  muriate  of  soda  is  the 
salt,  of  all  others  known,  which  is  best  fitted  for  the  prer 
servation  of  animal  fiesh,  and  provisions  of  every  kind; 
and  that  the  c^oodness  of  any  salt  depends  on  its  contain- 
ing a  perfectly  neutralized  muriate  of  soda,  free  from  the 
admixture  of  other  alkaline  or  earthy  salts. 
•  *f  The  difference  in  the  quality  oif  the  salt  made  by  a 
boiling  heat,  and  that  by  a  low  degree  of  heat,  has  beeo 
supposed  to-be  owing, 

.  "1.  To  a  portion  of  the  muriatic  acid  being  expelled 
from  the  muriate  of  soda,  by  the  high  degree  of  heat, 
while  a  superabundance  of  alkali  has  been  left, 

"  2;  To  the  greater  combination  of  the  earthy  salts 
contained  in  the  brine  with  the  muriate  of  soda,  by  the 
agitation  in  the  boiling  process." 

These Teceivedopinioiis,  Mr.  H.  refutes,  by  experiments 
and  arguments,  in  a  masterly  manner,  aud  i«  the  face  of 
the  most  celebrated  chemists  of  the  age,  who  had  adopted 
them. 

This  done,  Mr.  Holland  proceeds  to  show,  in  a  more 
familiar  way,  that,  notonly  the  different  varieties  of  manu- 
factured salts,  from  fossil  rock,' and  subterranean  brine, 
but  those  produced  from  sea  water,  in  a  more  natural 
manner,  are  equal  in  their  specific  virtues,  for  the  pres^- 
vation  pf  animal  matter,  from  corruption. -  But,  owing  to 
their  different  forms  and.  textures,  they  are  severally 
adapted  to  different  purposes,  in  that  process. 

P.  68.  ^' As  a  still  further  proof  that  the  stoved  salt,  or 
the  salt  prepared  by  a  boiling  heat,  and  the  lar^e  grained 
salt,  or  that  prepared  by  a  low  degree  of  heat,  though  dif- 
fering in  form,  have  scarcely  any  difference  in  their  com- 
ponent parts,  we  have  only  tore-dissolve  a  portion  of  each 
in.  pure  water.  By  applying'to  the  solution  of  the  large 
grained  salt  a  boiling  heat,  we  obtain  a  granular  flaky 
salt,  resembling  stoved  salt;  while  on  the  other  handf^ 
by  carrying  on  the  evaporation  of  the  water  of  solu- 
tion of  the  stovetl  salt  at  a  heat  of  100  degrees,  we  ob- 
tain large  cubical  crystals  of  muriate  of  soda;, and  these 

operations 
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tqperatiaBft  may  Ibe  repeated,  'od  infinitvm,  with  coit^Hi- 
pondent  results.  The  qorapoaent  parts  of  these  twb 
salts  are  in  fact  the  same :  their  oaly  differesnce  is  in  outr 
ward  form,  am}  in  the  hardness  and  oompaetneiss  of  their 
clystals*  , 

^  Though  however  differing  little  in  purity ;  and  though 
from  the  experiments  which  have  been  given,  it  bias  ai>^ 
peared  that  they  were  eaeh/nearly  apure  nrnrtateof  soda; 
yet  it  will  reaclily  be  conceived  that  their  diflbrence  in 
form  aod  in  cooipactness,- may  fit  them  for  very  various 
application  in  the  preservation  of  animal  flesh  and  pro^ 
visions. 

'^  For  table  use,  for  the  salting  of  butter,  and-for  vsitious 
domestic  purposes,  a  prefei^ence  is  given  to  the  salt  pve^ 
pared  by  a  bailing  heat;  the  smallness  of  its  grain  better 
ntting  it  for  these  puiposes.. 

^^  For  the  same  reason,  and  from  its  consequent  readi-» 
ness  of  solution,  this  salt  is  well  adapted  fot  making  the 
pickle  for  striking  the  meat,  which,  is  the  first  pan  of  the 
process  in  curing  fish,  and  preserving  animal  flesh. 

"  For  the  packing  of  fish  and  provisions^  it  is  by  no 
means  so  proper  astbe  common  or  large  grained  fishery 
salt;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  found,  When  applied 
to  this  purpose,  not  to  preserve  them  equaUy  wdi  from 
putrefaction.  This  however  arises,  not  from  any  want  of 
purity  in  the  salt,  nor  from  any  admixture  of  eafrthy  salts 
with  it ;  but  from  its  small  grain,  and  its  want  of  hardness 
and  compactness,  derived  from  its  containing  mm^e  of  the 
water  of  crystalliasatioa  than  the  larger  grained  salt.  Bein^ 
so  ready  of  solution,  the  whole  of  it  is  formed  into  brine ; 
which  being  forced  out  from  betwixt  die  layers  of  flesh  or 
fish,  by  the  pressure  of  these  on  each  other,  the  different 
portions  of  animal  matter  come  ill  to  close  eoiviact,  without 
having  an^  salt  interposed*  Whereais  when  the  salt  of 
lar^ei?  gram  is  used,  a  considerable  part  of  it  long  remains 
undiss^ved;  separating  the  different  portions  of  meat; 
admitting,  in  some  degree,  the  brine  to  flow  betwixt  the 
layers ;  and  furnishing  a  constant  supply  of  saturated  brine, 
from  the  solution  pf  the  salt  in  the  fluids  exuding  from  the 
animal  matter,  to  every  part  of  the  packed  provision. 

*•  The  action  of  bay  salt  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  tlie 
large  grained  salt;  and  neitlier  tlie  one  nor  the  other  ap^ 
pears  to  have  any  advantage  over  the  salt  prepared  by  a 
DCMling  heat,  except  in  the  size  aiifd  compactness  of  its 
crystaSi  j^  and  in  iti  oMtaioing  a  somewhat  smaller  propbr* 

t-ion 
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lipn  of  the  water  ef  crystalUzaUoni;  ^li^ias  tJte -I^rg^ 
ffrained  fishery  salt,  prepared  by  ^  4ow  Ucigr^^^^oC  :lfte«ll 
from  natural  brine,  is  more  thaa'  ecju^l  U)  ihid -bt^r  ^altirii 
these  important  points;  ther^^  cau.be.. no  40U^t^  .^pFbafevec 

f prejudices  to  the  contrary,  may  faia^v^'exifit^  that  it  ia| 
east  equals  the  latter  in  it£(  power  o^  |)F0S0rv4n|^  aaniiiU 
flesh,  or  provisions.  - 

"  Experience,  however,  liacs  much  more  weight  than  any 
theory  on  the  subject.    This  ex,p'erieDce  ui^  ib^ve^  oti  an 
extensive  scale^  at  the  navy  office  at  Deptford>whtef«'tbfei 
liarge  graiwed  salt,  manufactured  in  Britain  from  natural 
brine  springs^  has  for  several  years  been  the  only  salt  used 
for  packing  provisions :  after  they  have  been  first  salted 
with  common  sah,  or  tnat  prepai*ed  by  k  beat  of  180  de- 
grees.    Though  these  provisions  have  been   afterwards 
carried  to  the  hottest  climates,  «he  «&ip^itgth  wtd  purity  of 
the  salt  used' i^  preserving  them  have  TtetterheeQ  called  in 
question.     The  provisions  have  kept  perfectly  well ;  and. 
it  has  never  been  doubted  that  the  sak  hepe  u^d|  ^9  in. 
every  respect  equal  to  the  St.  Ube«salt;  or  to  any  other 
^It  prepared  from  sea  water,  by  the  natural  heat  of  the: 
sun*"  .  •  • 

To  corroborate  the  evidence  of  experience,  in  England^; 
Mr.  Holland  laudably  extended  his  enquiries  to  Ireland^ 
where  most  of  the  salt  provisions,  sent  to  distant  mai^Lets^ 
are  cured ;  and  from  thence  received  the  sa^iitltactCNry  in^t 
formation  which  follows.— «-P.  323^    "  I  received  tbe  fol- 
lowing answer  to  some  enquiries  1  made  of  a  very  iniel*« 
ligent  gentleman  at  Cork,  as  to  tbe  co'mpa)rativ^  advan- 
tiiges  of  the  bay,  and  lar^e  grained  fiahery  salt  of  Bpitish 
manufacture,  in  the  curing  of  provisions.     ^T'he  large 
grained  fishery  salt  is  not  used  here;  a»d  I  anidoubtfuL 
whether  any  fair  trial  has  been  made  of  it.    Ttte  St.  Ubes. 
salt  comes  cheaper,  and  perhaps  is  more  solid  in  th^ 
crystal  or  grain;  and  unless  the  import  duty  on  British 
salt  was  lowered,  I  expect  it  would  be  very  dimcult  to  lead 
the  provision  merchants  te  use  it  in  preference  to  the  Por- 
tugal salt.    They  know  that  the  latter  answers  their  p«r^ 
pose ;   and  nothing  but  a  material  diffi^rence  in  cost, 
would  be  likely  to  alter  their  opinion,  or  pftMudiee.    { 
have  myself  no  doubt  of  the  large  grained  mhery  aalt 
curing  provisions  quite  as  well  as  the  St.  Ubes  aalt.^'  (!) 
It  would  be  injustice  to  the  merit  of  Mr.  Holland  not 

**  ♦  What  issold  in  London  as  bay  salt,  is  alttio^t  ehlircry  tfre  Ifirge 
grataed  salt  of  home  (uaaufacture  from  natuFal  brii»e  »pdf)^s/' 
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to  pay  due  tribute  of  praise  to  him/for  his  in^enuify,  in- 
dustrj^,  and  perseveranc^i  in  adducing  fit  subjeet  matter 
for  bis  valuaole  account  of  the  salt  works  of  Cheshire;-— 
tnuch  too  valuable  to  be  buried  in  a  "  Couhty  tleport.*' 
I  have,  therefore,  bestowed  more  attention  upon  it,  and 
taken  up  with  it  a  greater  portion  of  this  volume^  than 
may,  perhaps,  be  thought  requisite  to  the  more  especial 
intention  ot  my  present  pursuit.  Every  thing  that  is  prac- 
ticalfy  useful,  I  believe,  will  be  here  found  arranged  in 
the  most  natural^  and  of  course  the  most  intelligible  form. 


SUBJECT  THE  SECOND. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

k^TATE  of  Approprution. — For  the  qnantity  of  u?iap^ 
prcpriated  lands,  in  Cheshire,  see  Mr.  Jrcdge*s  statement, 

In  his  chapter  "  Enclosing,"  (p.  118.)  Mr.  Holland  enters^ 
in  a  speculative  way,  on  the  general  subject  of  appropria- 
tion. But,  after  the  ample  discussion  it  has  had,  it  were 
in  vain  to  look  for  any  thing  in  his  strictures,  that  can 
entitle  them  to  a  place,  here. 

-  In  the  chapter  "Waste  Lands,"  we  find  this  Reporter 
more  at  his  post,  while  giving  us  the  progress  of  appro^ 
priation  in  Cheshire,'^,  208.  "  Though  enclosing  has 
taken  place  to  a  greater  extent  of  late  years,  there  still 
remains  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  uncultivated 
land  in  this  county.  The  forest  of  Delamere,  in  Eddisbury 
hundred,  though  somewhat  diminished  in  size  by  late  en- 
closures, still  contains  about  10,000  acres,  in  a  state  of 
little  or  no  profit.  In  Macclesfield  hundred,  besides  the 
very  extensive  district  of  hilly  uncultivated  land  on  the 
Derbyshire  border,  there  are  several  large  tracts  of  peat 
moss,  as  Lindow  Common,  Featherbed  Moss,  &c.  In 
Northwich  hundred,  we  meet  with  another  considerable 
district  of  waste  land,  called  Rudheath;  part  of  which  has, 
however,  been  planted  within  the  last  few  years,  chiefly 
with  Scotch  fir;  the  plants  appearing  vigorous  and  healthy  : 
while  another  considerable  tract  of  land  upon  it  has  been 
enclosed,  and,  at  considerable  expense,  brought  into  a 
state  of  cultivation  by  the  spirited  exertions  ot  Strethill 
wrighty  Esq.    Resides  these,  there  is  in  very  many  of  the 

^  townships 
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townships  in  the  county  $  someheath,  comoiQa^^or  most 
land;  the  whole  or  part  of  which  might  be  brought  into  a 
state  of  profitable  cqltivatioo.  ^ 

"  The. scarcity,  which  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom 
a  few  years  ago,  act^d  ks  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  enclo- 
sure of  waste  land  in  this  t:ounty ;  and  the  spirit  which  was 
then  excited,  has  still  by  no  means  subsided.  Many  ex^ 
tensive  mosses  and  commons,  by  the  aid  of  draining,  marU 
ing,  &c.  have,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  been 
brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation;  and  adaitionat^ i^r 
provements  of  a  similar  kind  are  at  present  either  pro-^ 
jected,  or  actually  carrying  into  execution^  What  pro-^ 
portion  of  the  remaining  waste  land  in  the  county  may  be 
enclosed  and  cultivated, 'with  benefit  td  the  oct;U|>ters,  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  Though  considerable  success  has  at^ 
tended  some  of  the  late  attempts  of  this  nature  on  Dela* 
mere  forest,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  a  large  part  of 
this  tract  might  be  more  advantageously  occupied  in  plant- 
ing, than  in  any  other  mode.  The  same  remark  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  Rudheath,  and  several  other  district!^ 
of  waste  land  in  Gheshire." 

Provisions. — The  following  account  of  the  provisions 
of  Cheshire  may  be  said  to  be  written  in  the  appropriate 
language  of  Report.  It  is  the  more  valuable,  as  coming 
from  one,  who,  in  the  pursuits  of  his  profession,  has  pecu« 
liar  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  truth. — P.  i29S%  "  The 
price  of  provisions  is  so  continually  varied  by  the  opera- 
tion of  seasons  more  or  less  favourable,  and  by  different 
external  cau^es^  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  avefdge 
statemeiit  on  this  subject.  Generally  speaking  there  has 
been  a  gradual  inci'ease  of  price,  proportioned  to  the  de<^ 
creasing  value  of  the  circulating  medium ;  and  all  kinds 
of  animal  food  sell  for^  at  least,  one  third  more  than  they 
did  teri  )nears:ago. 

"  Beef  and  mutton  average  from  7d.  to  Sd.  per  lb, 
Veal  and  pork  from  6d»  to  7<t 

Rabbits,  poultry,  and  eggs  in  proportion. 
Bptter  from  1^.  2rf»  to  is.  6d.  per  Id.  avoirdupois. 
Cheese  from  2/.  15^.  to  2/.  10^.  per  cwt.  of  120 lb**    -> . 

Wheat 

«'  *  The  copstant  averageppiceof  sprae  dairies  is  much  greater. than 
the  highest  here  stated,  a  circumstance  which  depends  principally  on 
the  length  of  time  the  cheese  is  kept.  By  long  keeping,  cheese  i» 
considerably  diminished  in  weight ;  so  that  the  .actual  dilTerence  in 
price  between  that  sold  early,  and  that  kept  for  one  or  two  years^  is 
uot  so  much  as  at  first  view  it  might  appear." 
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/  Wbred,ttlVotn  bi^  to  1-2^.  the.busbel  of  7^ H). 

*-  ^ttrlef  AtJTTi  5r.  Mto  tT.  erf.  the  bushel  of  60  lb. 

Qatft.troip  3*»  6d»  to  4^.  6c{;the  bushel  of  4:51b. 

j«      ■     • .  ..■".'.. 

.  ^^  Th^  yi^dic!  AHci  io.W^r  clg^  ef  farineirs  seldom,  hovr^ 
l&^i^bil^lgf^dl^m£^.ves  M(iU>  mttckfresb  animal  food.  At 
tb^  ^^V»^.of  .tJbe  m»ifi^  tjmy  b&qaently  pureluaea  iittk^ 
^  tk  ^he^|ie«r  f  dte>  for  tslto?  ^^l^y  ^  ^  few  dap^  the  Jte* 
m^dj^,  of  ^^  we^  ^y  eaetent  themselves  with  hacstm 
or  t>Q^  Qf  tb^ir  9WQ  Qumug ;  a  Ultle  of  whicb  servies  tx>  give 
A  :if^li^h  tp  .thf^irj^  large  di^h  oi  poltaitoes  or  cabbages*  Wbej 
Of  buti^r^ilk  ft)9y:i)the  daily  coAthfaute  to  <!(Mnpletje  their 

,  ^yTh€^  <)Qit0^ri(  M<A  labaosers  bare,  in  libs  manoet; 
iheW  <iyi«^  .^'  pojta^idi^  with  baccm  on  butter;  ami  where 
ihf^y  cm  blj^'^  b^  a  UMjW  whey  or  battenmik  from  the 
'&i3Qf)»  ti|ji0j^pp}if^.i^eq(r(idrink.  The  farmer,  however,  i» 
il9ii»^ly  6Q:  f(^<aff&»l  b^rob^g^  hia  calves  or  bis  pigs,  that  be 
^Qld^in  gin^lis.tliift  mc^lgei^  to.  the  caottagers 

"  Bread  made  of  wheat,  or  of  barley  an«l  vheat  mixed^ 
h  ajin^e^t  ^t  <voiy  kind  u^  in  ihe  honses.  o£  the  more 
^ttlenl  fai9n9^v^ ;  ao^  «ren.  the  smallec  fanners  are  much 
Ise^  \n,  lihe.  bdbit  of  iSGiaig  bread  made  o£  barley  akme, 
xha{)k  they  wei^e  a  tJ^w.  yean  ago.  Oat  breadf  is.  sekiom 
^^n  ia  C-be^Lif^':  oat  mead  nmde  into  cmkes^  oc;  boileit 
M^  v^'^ief  ee  mlkinto  liasty  puddkig,  is  airequf  nt  article 

V  ^^  Tw  ts*  i;n  cosimDQ  use  amongst  the  cottagers  and  la* 
Jbouf^ers;  and,  with  the  numal  adoptions,  genevatly  oQAstif 
titles  at  teas*«C(Sie  of  their  daily  meaW  • 
;  J2tr..  H«  ad^SQcaiiies  th^  use  of  lea,  aqcieofg  tl^  ks^er 
^Iftsse^^.  .Aodi  taUho  we  peccdive  pot  much,  that  is  stvi* 
kingly  observable,  advanced  on  the  subj^e^t;  yet  the  sen- 
timents of  a  i^edicaj  man,  on  a  topic  of  high  consideration, 
in  thescienee,  erf  dicjtctics,  and  the  welfare  of  the  mpst  use- 
ful class  of  sociefty,  cannot  be  undeserving  of  attention. 
The  use  of  t^a  appears  to  be  little  else  than  an  in,nocent 
indulgence:  Btrt,  quere,  has  not  longevity  rather  ^n- 
crea^ed,  tbatndimitiished/isince  its  intrQauction  *  ? 

P.  299 

« 

*  On  the  :?5th  January  1796,,  I  waited  strong  infusions  of  tc^  (greeo 
and  bobea)  with  tartari/ed  steel ;  ^nd  thereby  formed  ijiks  of  a  qus^- 


and. 


P.  299:  '^  It  i^,  I  cQB^s^  by  no  means  dear  td  me  that 
this  oiagbt  to  be  m94^  tbe*  subject  of  that  mdiserimtiiate 
censure  which  |  hc^ve  no  often  iieard  pronounced  upon  it* 
It  is  objected  to  fromit^  supposed  tendency  to  debilitate 
uiid  reiax,  an4  ft'o^n  it}fi  leading  to  great  waste  of  timei 
With  rqsipect  t^  thet  ftfst  poin^  it  may  admit  of  much 
doubty  whether  it  doQs  pi^OHdace  the  evils  imputed  to  it* 
Who,  ^ft^r  excess  of  fatigue*  has  not  experienced .  the 
enlivening  and  invigpr^^tin^  effects  of  this  pleasant  astria* 
gent  beverage^  and  vyithoujt  feeling  any  subsequent  debi^* 
Bty  ? — It  may  not  airve^  with  every  constitution,  or  it  may 
be  taken  ;to  an  injumi^s  exeess;  but  if  we  are  to  bring 
arguments  ^^gmnst  it  fiFoot  the  abuse  of  it^  will  not  these 
be  at  least  eqtially  applit*able  to  any ^  substitute  for  it^ 
Ae^ides  I  would  a^k  what  substitute,  so  little  expensive, 
caa  be. found  for  the  labourer?  The  produce  of  the  daifry 
be  is*  very  generally  debarred  from;  whilst  the  high  tax 
vpon  ufia^t  renders  even  soiail  beer  scarcely  accessil^le  te 
i|iim ;  and  I  will  not  fiuppoae  that  those  who  regard  tea  as 
uuwholesoQie  and  pernicioios,  would  recommend  the  sttb<*> 
stitution  of  s^piritg  for  it.  It  is  to  be  considered*  too  that 
tea  isiqad^tbevehicleof  bread, butter,  sugar,  and  cnream^ 
^U  of  which  will  be  allowed  to  contribute  importantly  to 
nutriment.  Wi^h  regard  to  the  time  consumed  by  the 
cottager  in  tea  diri^nking^  it  is  not  necessarily  more  than  in 
faking  ai^y  ol^ber  ^eal;  aiHd  if,  by  the  little  rest  it  affords 
biin,  be  is  better  0nabied  to  resume  his  labour,  that  tame 
can  hard!  V  be  cocisidered  as  lost.  The  means  of  enjo^r* 
sneii^t  in  the  po$sQ$$ion.  o£  tlte  poor  ture  t^o  scanty  to  admit 
of  dim^nidtion'." 

Fuel,— P.  300.  "  A  few  years  agoi,  the  fuel  ^sed  by  the 
farmers  and  cptu^ers  consisted  almos^jenti^ely  of  wood,  and 
I>e4t,  or  turf  as  it  isi  here  caUed,  from  the  peat  mossess. 
Each  fam^  where  tiiere  h^s  a.  peat  moss  in  the  township^ 
had  its  moss  roOm  allotted  to  it,  from  which  peat  was  pro* 
cured.  Though  this  m  sibill  used  amongst  the  cottagers 
and  small  farmer^y  pit  ^oajt  is  now  the  ^oeral  article  of 
fuel  in  Cbesbiir^  Maodltesfield  hundred  is  supplied  in 
great  mee^sur^  fsronu:  its  om^  collieries.;  which  also  furnish 
a  si^pp^y  M  the  eaat^ni  part  -of  Bucklow  hundred  *.    The 

other 

• 

and,  to  tbis  dAy  (S|3<]  Ju^ne  ISOQ)  tber9  is  barely  a  shade  of  difference 
III  their  permanency. — \%  not  this  good  evidence  of  that  tbe  teas  ar^ 
flv/n*//^e?if;— consequently,  corroborant,  and  vhat  is  tctflicd  si(mwr 
chic  f  Their  aroma  is  acceptable  to  most  stomachs. 
«<  *  See  the  Section  Miner aU.*^ 
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ether  districts  of  the  county  procure  it  either  hy  the  canals, 
which  convey  it  into  the  interior  from  Stafibrdsbire'  and 
Lancashire;  or  'by  land  carriage  immediately  from  the 
colKeries  in  the  hundred  of  Wirrall,  Flintshire,  and  the 
two  counties  alx>ve  mentioned.  'Cannel  or  candle  coal,  a 
fuel  incomparably  pleasanter  than  ^ny  other,  is  also  in 
frequent  use  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  county;  tlie  best 
i«  brought  from  Haigh  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wi^n; 
an  inferior  kind  from  Worsley  in  Lancashire,  and  front 
Staffordshire.  The  price  of  coal  has  been  gradually  in- 
creasing for  many  years,  but  apparently  not  more  than  in 
proponion  to  the  increased  price  of  labour:  and  the  large 
oeoaand  for  the  use  of  the  manufactories :  on  the  banks  of 
the  canals  it  is  125.  6^.  or  IS^.  per  ton/* 

MANUFACTUR!ES.-r-P.  325.'.  "  Little  remains  to  be  said 
o&  this  subject  after  the  detailed  description  of  the  salt 
manufafiture  which  has  been  given  under  the  secti6n  on 
Minerals,  This  indeed  i«  the  only  manufacture,  for  which 
Cheshire  is  peculiarly  distinguished,  unless  the  making  of 
cheese  can  with  propriety  be  so  termed.  From  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  to  Manchester,  it  has  of  course  par* 
ficipated  in  the  great  extension  of  tt»e  cotton  manufacture 
which  has  taken  place  in  that  town,  and  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  there  are  few  situations  in  the  county,  fa^* 
vourable  to  the  erection  of  cotton  mills,  where  such  edifices 
atre  not  now  to  be  met  withw  This  is  particularly  the  case 
fn  the  part  more  immediately  adjoining  to  Lancashire: 
and  it  hias  invariably  been  accompanied  by  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  country. 
From  its  vicinity  to  Manchester,  and  its  large  participation 
in  the  tra;de  of  that  place,  Stockpoit  has  now  become  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  kingdom ;  having  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  consequence  and  population,  which 
render  it  an  object  of  great  importance  in  the  political 
economy  of  the  county.  A  serious  check  has  indeed  been 
lately  given  to  the  prosperity  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
by  the  unfortunate  aspect  of  our  foreign  connections,  and 
the  cK>nseqtient  uncertainty  of  all  commercial  speculation ; 
but  this,  it  may  be  hoped,  is  an  evil  of  a  temporary  nature, 
which  .will  yield  to  the  influence  of  better  times,  and  a 
more  happy  system  of  continental  policy. 

•*  At  Macclesfield  and  Conffleton  there  are  large  silk 
milk,  and  handkerchief  weaving  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.*^  A  few  other  manufactories  of  minor 
Bot^»,  are  enumerated. 

.     .     Mr. 
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Mr.  Holland  mentions  some  experiments  that  have  been 
made,  by  the  tanners  of  Cheshire  (who  are  spoken  of  as 
being  very  numerous)  to  find  out  a  substitute  for  oak  bark ; 
and  particularly  on  grinding  *^  the  twigs  and  ends  of  the 
boughs  of  oak."  But  tho  adopted,  by  different  tanners, 
the  plan  is  given  up.  The  barks  of  several  trees  are  enu- 
merated, by  Mr.  H.  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  the  oak. 
But  none  of  them,  I  fear,  will  answer  the  end  desired. 
That  of  the  elra  mixed  with  oak  bark,  is  now  under  trial, 
in  the  West  of  England.  The  bark  of  the  birch  (not  here 
enumerated)  has  long  been  in  use,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  for  tanning  shoe  leather;  and  is  yet,  I  believey 
clandestinely  used,  by  the  small  occupiers,  there,  for  the 
same  purpose^ — without  admixture.  A  substitute  for  oak 
bark,  in  the  opeiratiou  of  tanning,  is  most  anxiously  to  be  - 
desired. 

On  the  question,  whether  manufactures  are  favorable  to 
Agriculture, Mr.  Holland  "  feels  himself  inclinod  to  answer 
in  the  affirmative." — P.  328.  ^*  The  increase*  of  wealth'* 
(Mr.  H.  says)  "  and  population,  which  is  the  never  failing 
result  of  2iJl>ourishtng  manufacture,  by  the  additional  de-  > 
xnand  which  it  creates  for  the  products  of  the  earth,  com- . 
xaiinicates  a  powerful  stimulus  to  a^icultural  industry." —  * 
Yes,  certainly,—-"  while  the  wind  blows— then  the  milL 
goes."' 

For  lengthened  remarks,  on  this  subject,  see  the  NoR^ 
THERN)  or  Manujiacturingy  Department. 

See  also  the  ensuing  head,  workpeople.. 

Commerce. — From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  manu- 
factures of  Cheshire,  little  of  a  commercial  nature  cau: 
strictly  belong  to  it.  Indeed,  it  has  no  port,  from  whence 
to. carry  on  any Jfhrei^n  ti'ade.  Chester  is  a  coasting  port;: 
and  Frodsham  may  be  termed  a  carrying  place  to  the  port 
of  Liverpool.  The  <^otton  mills  of  Cheshire  are  but 
branches,  or  twigs,  of  the  Manchester  manufacture.  And 
the  cheeses,  of  this  county  are  mostly  sent,  by  trading  ves-^ 
sels,  to  the  London  market.  What  relates  to  the  export, 
of  salt  appears  aforegoing,     p.  99. 

Poor  laws  and  regulations.  The  following  remarks  of 
J.  T.  Stanley,  esq.  in  the  section  "  Cottages,"  are. entitled, 
to  attention.— P.  87,  "The  country  is  absolutely  losing 
population  by  the  operation  of  the  law  which  gives 
a  settlement  to  the  occupier  of  ten  pounds  a  year, 
Nodiing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  assertion^  that. the 
occupation  pf  lands  worth  IQL  per  sLnnum,  suppoi^es  a  man 
to  have  had  credit  and  estimatv6a  above  tne  class  of 
'      *     •     *  -  I  people 
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people  likely  to  become  paupers.    As  the  law  is  explained, 
a  man  may  occupy  the. land  in  two  different  counties, . 
and  a  settlement  be  gained  where  he  has  slept,  and  where 
no  one  wouM  have  trusted  him  with  the  occupation  even 
of  a  garden.    It  enables  paupers  to  be  continually  throw- 
ing themselves  upon  the  townships  where  they  find  chari- 
table institutions,  or  other  advantages;  in  consequence  of 
which)  land^owners  either  pull  down  their  cottages,  or  let  - 
them,  without  land,  to  such  persons  as  l>elong  to  their 
townships,  to  diminish  the  chance  of  new  rent  charges 
falling  on  their  properties.    A  eood  cottage,,  with  land  • 
sufficient  to  keep  a  cow,  is  worui  eight  or  nine  pounds  a 
year ;  a  person  holding  such  a  tenement  can  therefore  at  > 
any  time  gain  a  settlement  where  he  resides,  by  renting  - 
an  acre  of  afteirgrass,  and  a  little  potatoe  land.    The  law 
by  this  means  actually  operates  against  the  poor;  and 
many  more  iQnight  have  opportunities  of  renting  land  suf- 
ficient for  the  keep  of  a  cow,  were  it  not  so  easy  foe 
them  to  obtain  a  new  settlement  by  these  means.    A  hold- 
ing of  at  least  20/.  per  annum,  should  be  made  requisite  •' 
to  confer  a- settlement,  were  it  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  prevent  cottages  being  let  without  IqukI  ;  and  the  lottd' 
oecupied  ought  to  be  in  the  some  township  where  tj^  man 
resides,  and  under  the  same  laiidloxd.    The  alterations  in 
the  law  need  not  be  applied  to  towns,  if  it  be  thought  un^ 
vrise  to  encf  eas0  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  settlements  on 
a  general  principle;  as  it  now  stands,  it  evidently  doesi' 
xnischiefin  the  country,  and  defeats  one,  great  object  which 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  ha^r  in  view,  the  imurease  of  the 
number  of  cottagers  holding  land.'' 

For  this  very  reason,  I  conceive,  should  the  present  laws 
he  oontinued<  Scarcely  any  thing  that  can  defeat  so* 
bdn€[ful  a  measure,n^so  destructive  to  the  agricultural 
interest  of  thecouotry,-— can  be  injurious  to  its  welfare. 

More  is  said  (by  the  Reporter,  p.  88.)  on  the  subject  of 
cottage  cow  grounds;  and  Mr.  Boys's  Report  of  Kent  is 
oombated,  withoul;  success.— *Un til  the  principles  lard- 
down,  and,  I  trust,  firmly  established,  in  my  Treatise  oiv 
Landed  Property,  be  overthrown,  I  must  consider  all 
cursory  remarks  on  the  subject,  as  unworthy-  of  notice. 
Let  men  of  fortune  indulge 'their  benevolence  toward  the 
few  who  happen  to  be  situated  round  their  residences;  ands 
whom  they  keep  in  their  own  desultory  employments.  But 
let  not  the  more  urgent  and  necessary  business  of  their 
tenants,  and  of  occupiers  in  general,  be  impeded  by  tho 
necessity  of  employing  laborers,  who  will  work^  only,  when 
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Acir  ou-fi  convetiiency^  or  hiimor,  ma^rstiit  Fattners,  like 
manutiactuners^  mecbanics^  and  tradesmeo  in  general^  re*^ 
quire  constant  laborerSj^^mexi  who  hiive  no  other  means 
it  support  than  their  daily  labar^-^men  whom  they  can 
depend  upon.  Mr.  Boys  is  an  extensive  and  well  expe-^ 
rienced  practical  husbandnian^-^he  sfieaks  from  his  own 
eacperiencey  on.  a  large  JCtf/e;— not  frotn  enquiries  mad^ 
among  small  occupiers f^workin^fdrmersy  ^  who  want  oc- 
casional assistance,  only, — or  gentlemen  who  employ  la* 
borers  for  their  own  alnuseraeiit;  or  who  have  various 
operations  going  on, — as  farming,  gardening,  buildings 
plantings  and  other  improvements,  and,  of  course^  can  shin 
them  from  one  employment  to  another,  as  occasion  may 
require.  Had  ]\*r.  Boys  sat  down  to  write  of  medicine, 
he  might  have  been  as  much  at  a  loss,  as  Mr.  Holland 
may  be  when  he  ventures  to  expatiate  on  rural  suhjtctsi 
This  is  assuredly  not  wantonly  intended  to  hurt  Mr.  H'ft 
feelings ;  but  to  endeavor  to  give  him  due  runk  as  a  Re- 
porter  of  rural  practices.  I  can  rather  commiserate  Mn 
H's  situation ;  as  he  appears^  by  his  preface^  to  have  beeil 
pressed  into  the  service*  ,         '  ^  > 

In  the  section^*  Poor  Rfttie,'*  Mn  Stanley  is  respectfully 
inteoduced-^'^  as  a  most  active  and  intelligent  magistrditii^ 
whose  situation  has  ^fibrded  him  every  opportunity  of 
making  obiervatioins  on  the  subject,"  of  the  Poor  Latvia 
After  desorifoing,  in  forcible  language,  the  de^^rftvity  of 
the  lower  classes,  under  the  existing  iaw^  Mr.  8.  ^flyd«-^ 
P.  107.  **  WbaUffVer  the  la^v  is,  it  should  be  impeHoiiil^ 
and  the  overseers  should  be  allowed  no  choice  in  tk»  difl^ 
tribution  of  their  charities.  They  should  be  oompdted  1^ 
find  work  for  the  idle,  and  not  suffered  to  give  them  money. 
T^OT  the  maimed  and  the  sick  there  ^duld  bd  pubUe  h^i^ 
pitals.  There  should  be  punishment  for  the  d&pr-aviid : 
and  magistrates  and  constables  should  b^  ^rmed  liith  ii 
power  that  could  reach  petty  offences.  Nd  ^Votiiim  oughlt 
to  have  a  right}  to  call  on  the  public  for  thu  mUrintetit^noe 
of  an  illegitimate  child,  without  suffering  some  punish- 
ment for  her  misconduct.  More  should  be  left  to  nrivate 
charity  than  is  at  present.  Indeed,  who  now  will  give 
money  to  relieve  distress,  which,  if  charity  does  not,  the 
.  law  must  relieve  ?  Charity  now  only  goes  in  aid  of  the 
poor  rate ;  and  whoever  maintains  a  poor  labourer  or  sick 
widow,  exempts  his  neighbours  from  a  portion  of  their 
tax." 

This  I  insert  as  the  opinioix  of  Mr.  Stanley,  a  mpst  re^ 
spectable  country  gentleman.    I  cannot,  however,  agree 
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with  Mr.  S.wlien  he  says — "  that  "  Charity  now  only  goes 
in  the  aid  of  the  poor  rate." — This,  indeed,  is  a  false  axiom 
that  is  capable  of  doing  serious  injury  to  many  of  the 
most  deserving;  who,Hho  able  to  e.vist,  without  parochial 
relief,  might  only  drag  on  a  wretched  existence  without 
the  charitable  aid  of  their  humane  and  benevolent  neigh- 
bours. It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  there  is  much 
good  sense,  tinctured  with  severity,  contained  in  Mr. 
Stanley's  proposed  regulations. 

In  the  section  "  Poor,"— Mr.  Holland  touches  on  the 
now  trite  topics — of  promoting,  among  the  laboring 
classes^  a  "  spirit  of  independence,"  and  of  encoraging 
provident  societies — "  box  clubs" — for  that  purpose. 

In  the  same  section,  Mr.  H.  censures  tl>e.  absurd  custom, 
or  law,  of  appointing,  annually,  overseers  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  office  they  are  to  fill ;  and  offers  a  practical  plan  for 
alleviating  the  evil. 

-  P.  330.  "  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  case  for  a 
man  when  he  first  enters  on  this  office,  to  be  completely 
ignorant  of  the  actual  state  of  the  poor  in  his  township ;  he 
distributes  money,  without  knowing  the  rights  of  tlie 
t^laimants,  or  the  proportion  of  a^^istance  to  which  they 
^e  entitled;  and  by  the  time  be  has  acquired  this  infor* 
knatiojj,  he  quits  his  office.  Attempts  have  been  made,  lis- 
some instances,  to  remedy  this  evil.  Inone  of  the  town*- 
ships  io  Macclesfield  hundred,  apian  has.been  adopted  to 
ascertajin  the  real  state  of  all  those  who  claim  relief  from 
the  overseers,  by  annually  drawing  up  a  rfegister  of  various 
circumstances  connected  wixh  their  situation;  on  a  refer- 
ence to  which,  the  overseers  may  be  enabled,  in  every  in- 
stance, to  ascertain  what  are  the  real  necessities  of  the 
claimants,  and  to  proportion  their  distributions  accord- 
ingly. Some  ide-a  of  the  nature  of  this  register  may  be 
.procured  from  the  annexed  paper.  The  ]iurs>uance  of  the 
plan  has  had  the  eflfect  of  diminishing  greatly  the  amouut 
of  thj^  poor<^rates^  in  the  particular  townships  alluded  to. 
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TiTHEf-— P.  IW.  "The  quantity  of  land  exempt  from 
the  collecttoii  of  tithes  is  very  incotiaidevable  in  Cheshire. 
On  the  College  lands,  which  are  extensive  in  this  county, 
they  are  all  heW  by  lay  proprietors;  chiefly  on  leases  of 
twepty^one  jpeaw,  FenewaWe  at  the  ©nd  cJ  every  seven 
yeafs.  These  proprietors  usually  collect  a  portion  of  their 
tithes  in  kind,  and  let  out  the  remainder;  or,  as  is  the  case 
in  qoany  in&tanceSv  V^^^^  ^Q  annual  composition  with  the 
faroper,  sending  a  persan  to  value  the  produce  of  the  corn 
land,  and  allowing  the  farmer  the  option  of  taking*  of  re- 
fusing the  titbeable  portiao^at  the  valuation  that  is  made. 
A  similar  plan  is  almost  invariably  pursued  when  the  tithes 
are  in  the  immed«tte  possession  ef  the  clergy.  In  many 
plaees  the  hay  is  valued  in  the  same  manner ;  hut,  in  ge- 
neral, a  trifling  modus  is  paid  in  lieu  of  titiies  on  t)iis 
article  of  produce.     In  some  parishes  it  is  tithed  in 

'       kind." 

Inlanp  Navigation. — Navigable  Siverf.-^Thc  Mersty. 
•^P.  74.  *^  The  tides  fiew^up^  tbe  Mersey  as^  high  as  War- 
rington, where  their  course  is  interrupted  by  a  w^r  thrown 

^  acrpss  tl|e  riveit.  To  obvbte  thij»  impeidiment  to  the  na- 
vig^tion,  and  the  difficulties  arising  ffom  tb«  naturally 
winiding  course  of  the  stream  ;^  an  artifi<;ial  cut  of  consi-» 
demble  length  has  been  made,  which  passes  to  the  south 
of  Warrington,  and  l^eing  (connected  with  the  Mer^y 
ags|iti^at  socac^  di^tiince  above  tfee  tpwn^  enables  vessels,,  of 
six^  or  seventy  tons  burden,  to  navigate  as  high  up  as  dbe 
plape  wh^;e  the  Irwell  empties  itseirinta  this  river.  The 
naTigation  is  continued  up  th^  Irwetl ;  by  which  means  a 
wat^er  cofrnmunkation  is  estajblished  between  Manchester 
anc|  Liv<fcrpool ;.  inferior  however  in  poi|nt  of  commercdal 
coufvenience  to  that  afforded  by  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water^  canal,  for  an  account  of  which  see  the  article  on 
Canals.''^ 

^peaking;,  of  the  estuary  of  the  JD^e,  Mr.  Holland  sajj^s, 
p.  75,  "This  estuary,  from  the  small  proportion  which  ^he 
Do4y  of  water  brought  dovvu  bears  to.  the  breadth  of  |he 
chajLinel,  is  left  almost  entirely  dry  wh^n  the  tide  is  o^it; 
prei»enting  to  t|ie  eye  of  the  spectator,  a  bed  of  sand,  ^o-» 
vering  several  thousand  acres.  These  sands  were,  hqw- 
ever,  at  a  former  period  much  more.'  esteo^e  thaa  they 
are  at  present.  By  noeans  oi  embankments  a  large  triict 
of  ll^nd  has  been  gained  from  the  sea;  while  an  artificial 
channel  formed  for  tjje  river  affords  sqfficient  deprh  of 
waller  to  bring  vessels,. of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
tons,  up  to  the  quayii  at   Chester.     The  navigatioiii  is 
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f)ftrti3lfy  ititerntfited  at  Chester  bridge  by  a  stone  cause- 
way, which  makes  a  fall  ia  the  river  of  thirteen  feet.  The 
ispring  titles  hoirever  flow  over  the  causeway,  and  allow  a 
'navigation  for  «maU  barges  as  high  up  as  the  village  of 
•Bangor,  in  tiie  detached  part  of  Flintshire,  nearly  20  miles 
.above  Chester." 

The  fFei'tn— P.  306.  "The  rirer  Weaver  was  in  its  na- 
tural state  navigable  by  the  high  tides  obly  about  six  miles 
above  Frodshaiki  Bridge.  The  demand  for  salt  being  con*- 
^siderably  increased,  and  there  being  scarcely  any  convey- 
ance for  it  bat  by  land^one  act  of  jparliameiit  was  obtained 
in  1720,  and  another  in  1759,  to  make  this  river  navigable 
from  Frodsham  Bridge  to  Wiusford  Bridge.  By  the  latter 
act,  the  management  of  the  navigation  was  committed  to 
,the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  county,  as  trustees;  under 
whoee  superintendance  most  of  the  locks  have  been  re- 
built; and  (with  the  exception  of  one,  which  will  soon  be 
removed)  these  are  now  in  excellent  condition.  In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  the  prodigious  extension  of  the  salt 
trade,  the  present  accommodations  oti  the  Weaver  navi- 
gation have  been  for  some  time  found  ihsuificient;  and  it 
is  in  contem{>latk>n  to  make  an  additional  cut,  of  about 
four  miles  in  length,  from  the  weir  near  Frodsham  Bridge, 
to  a  place  called  Weston  Point.  The  execution  of  this 
|llau  will  enable  the  flats  to  proceed  to  Liverpool  in  neap, 
as  well  as  spfing  tides;  and  thereby  to  avoid  the  delay 
which  they  now  experience  at  Frodsham  Lock;  below 
vrbrch^  the  river  is  so  shallow  and  full  of  sand  banks,  that 
vessels  are  detained  there,  from  four  to  six  days,  every 
-neap  tide,  to  the  ereat  detriment  of  th6  salt  proprietors 
oil  the  ?iver,  as  wen  as  of  the  merchants  in  Liverpool. 

"  The  river  was  m^tde  completely  navigable  from  Witnr- 
?ford  to  Frodsham,  and  a  considerable  debt,  thereby  iii- 
•curred,  was  disehareed  many  years  ago ;  since  ithich  time, 
.the  surplus  arising  irom  the  tonnage  has  been  regularky 
paid  to  the  county  treasurer ;  and  disposed  of  by  the  ma- 
•gistrates,  at  each  Michaelmas  quarter  sessions,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  two  acts. 

**  The  length  of  the  nav%ation  from  Winsford  to  Frod- 
.  sham  is  about  twenty  miles,  with  a  &11  of  forty-five  feet 
ten  inches  divided  between  ten  locks.  The  6ats  employed 
upon  it  carry  from  sixty  to  eighty  tons,  and  some  few  one 
hundred.  The  total  number  is  at  this  time  two  hundred 
.and  fifty.  Hock  salt,  white  salt,  and  coals,  aie  tlie  prin- 
cipal articles  of  carriage  upon  the  navigation;  all  othars 
being  of  an  amount  very  inconsiderable. 
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*'  E?rcept  in  a  few  instances  where  the  trustees  bare 
thought  proper  to  reduce  the  tonnage,  it  is  now,  and  can 
never  exceed,  one  shilling  per  ton;  a  lower  rate  perhaps 
than  is  charged  on  any  other  navigation  in  the  kingdom." 

Canals, —  V^  306.  "  Few  counties  in  the  kingdom  derive 
so  many  advantages  from  internal  intercourse  of  this  kind 
•as  Cheshire;  and  in  few  are  the  effects  of  it  more  gene- 
rally important.  The  immediate  proximity  of  the  county 
to  the  towns  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  has  been  highly 
favourable  in  thiB  respect.  The  facility  of  communication 
with  the  latter  town,  afforded  by  the  Weaver,  has  given  to 
the  salt  manufactories  in  the  interior  of  Cheshire,  an  ex- 
tent and  importance  which  renders  the  navigation  on  this 
river  an  object  of  interest  not  only  to  this  particular  dis- 
trict, but  to  the  nation  at  large ;  while  the  numerous  canals, 

•  intersecting  the  county,  afford  a  cheap  and  easy  convey- 
ance of  goods  of  every  description  to  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  kingdom." 

P.  312.  "  The  benefits  resulting  to*  the  agriculture  of 

•  Cheshire,  from  its  large  participation  in  the  system  of  in- 
ternal navigation,  are  very  considerable  at  present,  and 
will,  in  all  provability,  become  much  more  so.  Thte  cheap 
introduction  of  lime  into  the  county,  and  the  opportunity 

'Which  is  afforded  of  conveying  marl  at  a  slight  Qiipense  to 

E laces  where  that  valuable  article  is  not  met  with,  are 
otfa  in  themselves  objects  of  great  moment  to  the  farmer. 
Another  very  important  advantage  is  .the  cheap  supply  of 
fuel,  afforded  by  these  means,  and  the  greater  facility  with 
which  it  is  procured  in  every  part  of  the  county." 

The  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal, — (P.  308,)  "  en- 
ters Cheshire  near  Stretford ;  and  passing  about  half  a 

•  mile  to  the  northofAltringham,  pursues  a  westerly  course 
to  Runcorn,  where  it  is  lowered  precipitously  into  the 
Mersey,  by  a  series  of  locks,  fourteen  in  number,  admi- 
rably constructed,  and  furnished  with  spacious  reservoirs, 
to  supply  the  waste  of  water  occasioned  by  the  continual 
passage  of  vessels.  These  are  in  fact  the  only  locks  on 
the  canal^  in  a  course  of  about  thirty  miles;  so  strictly 
has  the  principle  of  keeping  the  level  been  adhered  to. 
Between  Altringham,  and. the  romantic  village  of  Lymm, 
a  stupendous  mound  has  been  constructed  to  carry  the 
canal  over  the  vale  of  the  BoUin,  a  few  miles  above  the 
place  where  this  river  empties  itself  into  the  Mersey. 
By  means  of  this  canal,  Manchester  is  supplied  from 
Liverpool  with  raw  articles  of  foreign  growth,  cotton,  dye- 
woods,  &c.  while  in  return  large  quantities  of  manufac- 
tured 
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tnred  goods  are  sent  to  the  latter  place  for  exportation. 
Coals  too  are  carried  from  the  pits  at  Worsley  in  Lan- 
cashire, to  various  parts  of  the  county,  through  which  the 
canal  passes;  and  large  supplies  of  provisions  are,  by  this 
tneans,  conveyed  to  the  Manchester  markets,  with  little 
.expense  to  the  farmer,  and  with  all  the  speed  and  regu- 
larity of  land  carriage.  .  The  vessels  employed  on  this 
canal  are  of  various  sizes,-  Those  which  convey  bulky 
goods,  between  Manchester  and^  Liverpool,  are  usually 
Irom  fifty  to  one  hundred  tons  burthen ;  the  coal  is  con- 
voyed in  long,  narrow  boats,  several  of  them  drawn  by 
•one  horse.  Boats  resembling  the  Dutch  treckschuyts,  are 
used  for  the  convenience  of  passengers,  and  pass  daily 
hetween  Manchester  and  Runcorn,  producing  a  9onsider'- 
able  revenue  to  the  proprietor." 

P.  309.  *'  At  Preston  Brook,  about  five  miles  from  Run- 
■Corn,  the  Duke  of  Bridffewater*s  canal  is  joined  by  the 
Oband  Trunk,  one  of  the  greatest  undertakings  of  this 
nature  in  the  kingdom.    'By  its  means  an  internal  com- 
munication is  established  between  the  Mersey,  the  Trent, 
the  Thames,  and  the  Severn,  so  that  goods  may  be  sent 
by  water  carriage  from  the  interior  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  to  Birmingham^  Bristol,  London,   and  Hull ; 
whilre  collateral  canals  or  navigable  rivers  extend  the  in- 
tercourse to  almost  every  place  of  importance  in   the 
kingdom.    The  Grand  Trunk  crosses  CheshirCj  in  a  di- 
rection from  north  west  to  south  east,  pursuing  a  course 
of  about  thirty  miles  in  this  county.     At  the  distance  of 
.a  mile  from  Preston  Brook,  it  is  carried  under  a  hill,  by  a 
tunnel  one  thousand  two  hundi-ed  and  forty-one  yards  in 
length,  seventeen  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  thirteen 
:feet  six  inches  wide.     At  Saltersford,  a  tew  miles  further, 
^is  another  tounel,  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length, 
and  of  the  same  internal  dimensions  as  the  former.    A 
third  tunnel  at  Barnton,  close  to  Saltersford,  is  five  hun< 
♦dred  and  sixty  yards  in  length.    Few  articles,  the  imme- 
diate produce  of  Cheshire,  are  at  present  conveyed  along 
■this  canal.    Though  its  course  lies  for  many  miles  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  salt  manufactories  and 
rock  salt  pits,  it  has  hitherto  been  emplojped  to  a  very 
trifling  extent  in  the.  conveyance  of  these  articles.    A 
large  quantity  of  coal  isj  however,  brought  along  it  from 
the  Staffordshire  collieries.    The  boats  upon  this  canal 
,  are  about  twenty -five  tons  burthen.    The  tonnage  paid  to 
the  proprietors  is  three  halfpence  per  mile." 

P.  310. 
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.  P.  310.  ^*  The  ELLESHtME  canal)  forming  a  direct  janc^ 
lion  between  the  Mersey,  the  Dee,  and  Ae  SeTera,  «» 
another  undertaking  of  much  importance  to  the  intemal 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  act  for  it  passed  A.  D. 
17£r3.  It  leaves  the  Mersey,  about  ei^bt  miles  above 
Liverpool,  and  crossing  the  peninsula  of  Wirrall  to  Chester, 
communicates  with  me  navigable  channdL  of  the  Dee. 
It  then  pursues  its  course  by  Wrexham,  Ruabon,  Chirk, 
and  Ellesmere,  to  Shrewsbury.  At  Frankton  common,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ellesmere,  a  branch  is  set  off  to 
Whitchurch,  whence  it  has  lately  been  extended  to  Nainpt«- 
wtch ;  joining  the  Chester  canal,  near  that  town.  The 
Ellesmere  canal  communicates  with  many  extensive  coU 
lieries,  and  with  valuable  quarries  of  slate  and  limestone : 
it  has  likewise  a  connexion  with  sevc^ral  iron  vroAs  and 
lead  mines  in  Shropshire  and  Denbighshire;  and  the 
facility  of  conveyance  which  it  affords,  will,  in  all  proba^ 
bility,  be  the  melns  at  extending  these  sources  of  public 
wealth,  and  of  disclosing  others,  hitherto  unexpkMred*'* 

The  Chesteh  canal*-*-?.  311.  «  Till  its  junction  with 
the  Whitchurch  branch  of  the  Eilesmere  canal  was  com^ 
pleted,  the  canal  between  Chester  and  Namptwioh  proved 
a  most  burdensome  concern  to  the  proprietots,  and  waft 
productive  of  no  advantage  to  the  internal  intercourse  of 
the  country.  The  carriage  on  it  was  insuffidient  to  pay 
for  the  necessary  repairs;  and  shares  were,  in  many  ia- 
-stances,  sold  at  one  per  cent,  of  their  original  cost/^  See 
p.  14. 

R0ADS.t-On  this  subject,  the  present  Reporter  appcocs 
pretty  evidently  to  be  deficient  in  practical  knowledge. 
He  might,  therefore,  have  prudently  passed  it,  ip  silence. 
Cheshire  is  unfortunate  in  a  supply  of  road  matei'ialsi; 
and,  judging  from  Mr.  H*s  Report,  it  is  not  more  fortunate 
in  road  makers. 

MARKETS.'-**/iiV^.— P.  313.  **  At  Chester  tliere  are  three 
very  considerable  fairs  in  the  year.  The  first,  held  on  the 
last' Thursday  in  Febniary,  is  principally  for  cattle  and 
horses ;  and  is  called  Horn  and  JfcoffziT.  The  others  art 
hdd  on  July  5th  and  October  lOth ;  and  by  the  city 
charter  are  kept  open  fourteen  days.  The  principal  object 
of  these  two  fairs  is  the  sale  of  Irish  linen,  which  ts  broogitt 
over  in  great  quantities,  and  exposed  to  sale  in  a  large 
and  conv-enient  building,  erected  and  solely  apptoptialed 
to  this  purpose.  Besides 'private  purchasers,  numbers  ofl 
shopkeepers  from  difl^temt  paf ts  of  the  kingdom  iar  k^ 

their 


their  sfock  of  linen  at  these  fairs  Very  considerable 
quantities  of  Manchester  and  Yorkshire  goods  are  likewise 
brought  here,  and  sold  m  buildings  conveniently  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose.  At  the  October  fair,  there  is  a  large  sale 
of  hops.*' 

P.  314.  "  Namptwich  in  particular  has  a  market  for 
cattle,  the  first  Saturday  in  February,  called  the  Nexv 
Marketj  equal  to  any  of  its  fairs;  and  the  sale  of  cattle 
continues  here  every  Saturday  till  the  latter  end  of  May. 
Little  corn  or  grain  of  any  kind  is  now  brought  into  the 
markets,  being  generally  sold  by  samples  to  the  dealers. 
Bffceon,  QatR>eal,  fiour,  bread,  and  otbe;  articles  of  this 
kind,  are  usually  purchased  out  of  the  retail  shops ;  which 
scarcely  a  village,  consisting  of  a  dozen  houses,  is  with'- 

0Ut. 

^^  Tolls  are  collected  in  many  of  the  markets  of  this 
couuty,  and  are,  of  course^  regarded  with  much  dislike^ 
Some  few.  hare,  however,  of  late  years  been  given  up.'* 

Surphs  Pufdducej^V.  343.  "  From  the  relative  sitoation 
9f  thi$  county,  it  casinot  be  expected  to  contribute,  in  any 
great  degree,  to  the  supply  of  the  metropolis.  Indeed, 
ebee^e  is  almost  the  only  article  of  agricultural  produce^ 
^ith  wliicb  Cheshire  furnishes  the  London  markets.  Thi^ 
IS  purchased  by  the  cheese  factors,  and  sent  generally* 
either  tg  Cheater  and  (or)  Liverpool,  where  it  is  shippeu 
for  London^  in  vessek  regularly  ^npdoyed  in  the  trade. 

"  Considerable  numbers  of  young  cattle,  which  have 
been  drifted  from  the  dgiry  stocks  in  this  county,  are 
slaughtered  in  London,  after  having  been  pteviously  fat-* 
tened  inisoitte  of  the  feeding'^  (fatting)  ^^  counties.^' 

Soci£Ti£S  of  Agricultu^re.  The  present  Reporter'sf 
observations,  on  thi&  topic,  are  unimportant.  Hao  he  in^' 
sorted  the  wk(^le  of  'Mr.  Wedge^s  remarks  his  book  would 
have  been  the  better. 

Experimental  Farms.— P.  343.  "  Some  years  ago^  an 
f  xperimental  farm  vras  established  at  Waverbami,  near 
Northwich,  by  a  few.  intelUgent  gentlemen  and  farmers 
in  that  sheighbouiThood,  in  whiich  a  good  deal  of  draining 
was  done,  s^eiveral  of  the'  improvieinents  in  modem  hus-* 
braudry  practised,  aud  nevv  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  in* 
troduced;.  hnk  iJt  being  found  upon  the  whole  an  experts 
ftive  aiftd  lofirio^  concern,  from  the  nature  of  the  land  and 
other  oircKiiDBitances,  the  attempt  was  abandoned,  and  has 
iioft  since  been  resumed.'^ 

SlTBJEeT 
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^TKTES.— Sizes  and  Proprietors.-^V..  79.  «  There 
are  few  tounties  of  equal  extent  with  Cheshire,  in  which 
the  number  of  wealthy  land-owners  seems  so  considerable. 
Whether  the  revenue  derived  from  the  soil  is  in  itself 
greater,  or  that  men  of  fortune  reside  more  on  their  estates 
in  this  county  than  in  others,  may  be  a  question ;  but 
from  various  accounts  which  I  have  received,  it  appears 
that  not  less  than  fifty  noblemen  and  gentlemen  are  now 
resident  in  Cheshire,  in  possession  of  property  within  it 
of  from  3  to  10,000/.  a  year;  and  that  there  are  at  least 
as  many  others  with  properties  of  from  1  to.  S,000/.  a  year. 
At  the  same  time  the  number  of  smaller  land-owners  is  not 
apparently,  less  than  in  other  counties.  The  description 
of  this  latter  class  has  however  been  very  much  altered  of 
late  years.  From  the  advantages  which  have  been  derived 
from'  trade;  and  from  the  efiects  of  the  increase  of  taxes, 
iii4uch  have  prevented  a  man  living  with  the  same  degree 
of  comfort  on  the  same  portion  of  land  he  could  formerly; 
many  of  the  old  owners  have  been,  induced  to  sell  their 
estates;  and  new  proprietors  have  spread  themselves  over 
the  county,  very  different  in  their  habits  and  prejudices. 
It  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  change  on  the  whole  has 
been  disadvantageous.  Land,  when  transferred,  is  gene- 
rally improved  by  its  new  possessor.  With  a  new,  and- 
ofl^en  a  more  enFigbteued  view  of  its  advantages  and  re* 
sources,  be  brings  with  him. the  means  and  the  di^sition 
to  try  experiments,  and  give  to  his  new  acquisition  its 
greatest  value.  He  feels  the  want  of  comforts  and  coti- 
veniences,  which  custom  had  Tendered  familiar  to  a  for- 
mer occupier ;  he  builds,  drains,. and  plants;  and  by  bis 
spirit  and  example  stimulates  all  around  him  to  increased 


exertions.** 


Yeomanry^-^ 
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yeomanry.'^To  the  above  passage,  a  Note  signed 
"  J.  T.  S."  is  appended.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place,  as  text, 
in  any  work  of  a  kindred  nature.  It  does  the  head  and 
heart  of  its  writer  (doubtlessly  Mr.  Stanley)  infinite 
honor.  It  is  sensible,  judicious,  and  charmingly  written. 
It  is  true,  from  the  beginning  to  the  ending.     I  have  sin-;. 

fular  pleasure  in  having  an  opportunity  of  inserting  it, 
ere.  ,  ; 

N.  P.  80.  "  The  loss  of  the  old  English  yeoman  will 
nevertheless  be  regretted:  his  attachment  to  his  home, 
and  to  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  country ;  his  submis- 
sion to  government;  his  respect  for  all  who  were  above 
him,  and  affection  for  all  who  wete  below  him,  rendered 
him  a  most  useful  and  valuable;  member  of  the  community: 
He  was  a  man  contented  with  his  situation,  and  anxious 
for  the  solid  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the  land  in 
which  he  had  befen  born  and  educated.  ,He  honoured 
antiquity  of  [wssession  from  principle,  because  he  con- 
nected the  permanence  of  families  with  the  real  welfaro 
of  the  state;  he  encouraged  the  sentiment  from  prejudice, 
because  it  conferred  honour  %)n  himself.  .He Jbad  his  own 
pride  of  birth;  and  the  property  he  had  derived  from  an* 
cestors  he  wished  to  leave  unimpaired  to  posterity.  But 
bis  pride  never  was,  nor  could  be,  offensive  to  the  poor. 
He  was  too  little  raised  aboye  them  for  their  envy :  and 
they  had  always  seen  and  known  him  what  he  was.  He 
had  been  brought  up  amongst  them^  and  on  all  occasions 
took  part  in  their  concerns.  He  was  the  link  which  con- 
nected the  gentleman  and  the  farmer;  and  as  bo|:h  were 
willing  and  desirous  of  associating  with  him  on  fnendly 
terms,  his  existence  gave  a  concord  and  harmony  to  so- 
ciety; created  a  common  knowledge  and  interest  in  all 
that  was  passing;  and  blended  into  one  whole  the  .welfare 
of  each  respective  neighbourhood." 

Improvement  of  Landed  Froperty,^-^ Prosecuting  Im^ 
prcrvements, — A  very  "  intelligent. friend"  of  the  Reporter 
throws  out,  incidentally,  some  valuable,  suggestions,  on.  . 
this  subject,  in  a  KOte — P.  161.    "A  long  course  of  exper 
riment,  by  those  who  «an  afford  to  suHer  loss,  should. fol- 
low  every    new  suggestion.     So  many  various  circum- 
stances affect  success;  so  many  objects  are  to  be  kept  in. 
view  at  the  same  time;  such  a  balance  must  be  made  of 
the  sacrifices  necessary  on  the  one  hand,  against  the  in-  .. 
surance  of  an  advantageous  result  on  the;  other j  that  on  .  , 
very  few  points  indeed  can  any  given  system  be  pro- 
nounced either  good  or  bad.    The  very  best  recommen- 
dation 
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dation  of  any  tjeur  method,  or  any  ne\t  discovery,  ii  thq 
constant  steady  prosecuti<>n  of  it,  by  the  person  recom- 
mending it.  Few  farmers  are  s6  prejudiced,  or  so  blindly 
attached  to  old  customs,  as  not  to  be  convinced  of  the 
utility  of  what  they  see  to  be  uniformly,  and  une<)ui\1)caliy 
productive  of  advantage/* 

Reclaiming  Wild  Lands.-^On  Sod-burning^  we  find  se- 
veral pages;  but  not  a  line  that  is  entitled  to  public  at- 
tention* It  is  not  an  established  practice  of  Cheshire; 
and  of  course  ought  not  to  have  been  dxvtlt  updn^  in  a 
Report  of  that  county.  For  Various  remarks,  on  this  topic, 
see  North.  Depart. 

Drmning* — Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  eoneerning 
this  operation.  Mr.  Fenna's  detail  is  well  enough;  but 
it  contains  nothing  new  or  excellent. 

/rr2^fl'^iipw.-**This  operation,  we  are  infornted,  is  *' still 
in  its  infancy,*'  in  Cheshire;  p.  947. 

Executive  Makaqement  of  Estates— P.  80.  **  There 
does  not  appeat  to  be  any  peculiarity  in  the  management 
of  the  estates  in  Cheshire." 

7>»tfwry.-— P.  108.    "  The  practice  of  leasing  foi*  lives, 
which  was  formerly  very  generally  in  Cheshire,  is  now  by 
no  means  so  frequent.    Most  of  the  old  leases  of  thi^ 
description  have  now  run  out,  and  only  a  few  of  the  land 
proprietors  in  the  county  retain  the  custoih  on  theit 
estates.    Neither  ate  leases  of  twenty-one,  or  fourteen 
years,  by  any  means  so  frequent  as  formerly;  few  terms 
now  given  exceeding  eleven  years,  and  the  generality 
not  rising  above  seven;  a  circumstance  which  itiay  be 
attributed  to  the  operation  of  several  causes,  but  prin- 
cipally>  perhaps,  to  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  value  of  the 
circulating  medium.    When  leases  of  twenty-one  years 
are  given,  it  is  generally  under  a  condition   that  the 
tenant  should  incur  some  extraordinary  expenses  at  the 
commencement  of  his  term ;   or  where  the  land  is  so 
rough,  that  it  cannot  soon  be  brought  into  a  state  of 
prohtable  cultivation.     An  exception  must  be  made  for 
the  Church  and  College  lands,  which  are  all  held  either 
for  the  term  of  twenty -one  years,  renewable  at  the  end  of 
every  seven  years ;  or  on  leases  for  lives." 

P.  1 1 1.  "  Several  land  proprietors  have  of  tafe  years 
adopted  the  practice  of  forming  a  new  agreement  with  a 
tenant  two  or  three  years  before  the  ex]piration  of  the  old 
term;  the  rent  continuing  the  sarp?  until  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  the  new  lease." 

9  Mf. 
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Mr.  H.  I  am  happy  to  find,  highly  approves  of  this  point 
of  management. 

Covenants.-^See  Mr,  Wedge's  account,  p.  19;  which 
Mr.  H.  has  copied,  with  due  acknowledgment. 

In  the  section  "weeding,"  we  find  the  following  passage 
— -P.  246.  "We  have  often  occasion  to  regret  that  the- 
clause,  introduced  into  many  leases,  empowering  the  land- 
lord to  cut  down  weeds  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant,  if  the 
latter  neglects  to  do  it  himself,  is  either  not  made  general, 
or  more  frequently  enforced." 

See  Plan  of  Management^ — ensuing. 

Time  of  Entry. ~P.  110.  "The  usual  time  of  entiy 
tipon  a  farm  is  at  Candlemas,  the  off-going  tenant  being 
allowed  the  use  of  the  baildings,  and  of  a  pasture  field 
near  the  house  as  an  outlet  for  nis  cattle,  until  the  1st.  of 
May,  old  style ;  he  is  also  entitled,  by  the  custom  of  the 
county,  to  two-thirds,  or,  in  a  few  instances,  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  fallow  wheat,  ajid  generally  by  agreement 
to  half  the  eddish  or  brush  wheat  which  may  be  growing 
on  the  premises  at  the  time  of  his  quitting  *." 

Rents, — Owing,  to  a  combination  of  circumjJtances,  Mr, 
H.  lays  the  average  rent,  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  Che- 
shire, at  thirty  shillings,  an  acre.  These  circumstances  art, ' 
chiefly,  manufaeiures  and  canals;  the  higher  rents  being 
of  course  locaL^^V,  102.  "  Some  land  particularly  favour- 
able for  the  purposes  of  the  dairy  is  let  as  high  as  30  or 
55s.  per  acre ;  which  I  find  to  be  tne  case  on  a  few  farms  in 
the  middle,  and  southern  parts  of  the  county ;  but  it  is  a 
circumstance  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Taking  then  the 
average  rent  at  30s.  per  acre,  and  making  a  proper  allow- 
ance for  waste  lands,  the  total  annual  rental  of  the  county 
may,  perhaps  witliout  any  material  error,  be  estimated  at 
^900,000 ;  a  sum  which  bears  a  much  higher  pi-oportion 
to  the  extent  of  surface,  than  is  generally  the  case  through- 
out the  kingdom. 

"  The  ancient  ctistom  of  jpapng  rents  in  kind  is  now 
almost  entirely  abolished.  On  some  dairy  farms  the  land- 
lord, by  a  covenant  in  his  lease,  has  the  liberty  of  choosing 
a  cheese  at  Christmas ;  in  other  instances  he  receives  a 
goose  or  a  couple  of  fowls.    Personal  services  on  the  part 

of 

**  *  In  the  orr^ioal  Rq>ort  of  Cheshire,  1  find  it  stated,  that  the 
oflr>'going  tenant  ii  entitled  by  the  custom  of  the;  county  to  three-* 
fourths  of  the  fallow  wheat.  Here  however  Mr,  Wedge  is  not 
strictly  accurate;  two-thirds,  and  nob  three-fourths,  being  the  quan- 
tity generally  allo\^d  throughout  the  county." 
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of  the  tenarit  are  .now  seldom  required ;  it  being  found  In. 
general  more  convenient  for  both  parties  that  the  rent 
should  be  paid  entirely  in  money:  in  souieca^Sy  however, 
the  landlord  requires  trooi  his  tenant  a  few  days  »team.work  . 
every  year ;  or,  where  no  teaju  is  kept,  two  days  harvest 
work  as  a  labourer," 

Land  Measure. — P.  342.  "  Land  was  formerly  very 
generally  measured  in  this  county  by  what  is  called  ttte 
Cheshire  acre,  containing  10,240  square  yards;  and  this  ^ 
measure  still  continues  to  be  employed  to  a  certain  ex-  . 
tent,  particularly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  The 
statute  acre,  of.  4,840  square  yards,  is  now,  however,  in 
much  more  general  use  ;  and  this  accordingly  is.  the  naea-* 
sure  to  which  I  have  invariably,  referred  in  .the  course  of 
the  Report." 
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WOODLANDS. 
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IMBER.-*P.  197,    "  Though  there  are  few  woods  or . 

plantations  of  any  large  extent  in  Cheshire,  yet  the  quan- 
tity of  timber,  growing  in  this  county,  very  greatly  tx- . 
ceeds  what  would  be  a  fair  average  estimate  for  the  King- 
dom at  large.  In  the  northern  and  middle  parts,  pa,rti- 
cularly,  the  number  of  trees  in  the  hedgerows  and  cop- 
pices is  so  considerable,  that,  from  some  points  of  view, 
the  whole  country  has  the  appearance  of  an  extensive, 
forest.  The  greatest  part  of  this  timber  is  oak,  and  the 
facility  with  which  the  bark  of  this  invaluable  tree  was 
formerly  obtained,  has  in  all  probability  been  the  cause  of 
the  establishment  of  so  many  tanyards  in  the  county,, 
But  the  quantity  of  timber  of  all  kinds  in  Cheshire,  has, 
within  the  last  few  years,*  been  so  much  diminished,  and 
particularly  the  oak,  that  the  tanners  have  now  great  dif- 
ficulty in  supplying  tliemselves  with  a  sufficiency  of 
bark."T— "The  ancient  woods  in  the  park  of  the  Earl  of 
Stamford  and  Warrington,  at  t)unham  Massev,  are  the 
most  considerable  in  the  county.  The  oaks  liere  have 
attained  a  very  unusual  size.  Individual  trees  of  greater 
magnitude  may  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
but  few  spots  in  tlie  island,  certainly  none  in  this  county, 
can  boast  such  au  assemblage  of  stately  oaks,  as  orna- 
ment 
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ment  one'part  of  the  park,  raising  their  venerable  heads 
above  the  rest  of  the  forest  trees.  Those  of  an  inferior 
size,  in  the  same  park,  are  numerous,  and  many  of  theni. 
promise  to  become  very  filie  timber.  The  magnitude  of 
the  elms  and  beeches,  is  likewise  a  striking  feature  in  the 
woods  at  punhami*  Of  the  early  history  of  t;he  large  oaks, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  accurate  account.  * 
From  some  deeds,  in  the  possession  of  the  n^le  owner,  it 
appears,  that,  above  two  hundred  years  ago,  they  axe  men*, 
tipned  as  the  trees  in  the  old  wood.  During  a  violent' 
storm  of*  wind,  On  the  21st  of  January  1802,  one  of  these 
immense  oaks  (the  fourth  or  fifth  only  in  poiot  of  size) 
shared  the  fate  of  several  hundred  ftmali  trees,  and  was 
torn  up  by  the  toots.  The  measurement  of  it,  over  tJie 
bark,  was  481  feet:  after  the  bark  had  b^eii  stripped  off^ 
it  was  found  to  contain  403  feet  of  timber.  It  appeared 
that  it  had  lost  its  tap-root,  having  been  supported  entire- 
ly by  the  roots  which  had  shot  out  in  a  lateral  direction : 
the  trunk,  however,  was  so  perfectlysound,  and  the  timber 
was  considered  so  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  a  mill-shaft^ 
that  373i  feet  of  it  were  sold,  to  be  applie<l  to  this  use,  at 
6s.  6d.  per  foot,  or  for  121/.  7^.  9d.  An  elm,  which  was 
blown  dowti  at  the  same  time,  measured  146  feet,  and  was 
sold  for  36/.  10^.  at  the  rate  of  5us.  per  foot*." 

P.  199.  "  In  the  woods  at  Alderley  Park,  the  seat  of 
J.  T.  Stanley,  Esq.,  the  size,  ?md  beauty  of  the  beeches, 
forms  a  striking  and  predominant  feature.  These  vene* 
rable  trees  were  planted  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago*  The  trunks  of  many  of  them  rise  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet,  before  they  divide  into  branches;  and  mea- 
sure four  yards  in  circumference,  from  the  surface  of  the' 
ground  to  this. height." 

On  tlicf  grounds  and  estates  of  Lords  Grosvenor  and 
Cholmondclcy,  and  other  large  proprietors,  we  are  told, 
great  quantities  of  fine  timber  sti.ll  remain* 

Plantations.— The  Ia$e  Earl  of  Wauringt#n  appears 
to  have  been  the  great  planter  of  Clieshire.  Some  success- 
ful iattempts,  in  more  modern  times,  have  been  made  on 
Delamerq  Forest,  and,  niorc  particularly,  at  Taxall,  on 
the  borders  of  Derbysliire,  on  a  large  scale. 

Great 

**  A  colony  of  herons  had,  for  nges,  fixed  their  residence  on  the 
summits  of  the  lofty  o^iks  in  Dunham  park.  Aftfr  the  violent  hurri- 
cane in  January  1802,  which  tore  up  one  of  their  favourite  tree?,  and 
occasioned  great  devastation  among  the  branches  of  several  others, 
trliey  retreated  to  a  ne'fghbouring  grove  of  bfceches,  wiier6  they  have 
ever  since  enjoyed  a  secure  abode." 
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Great  apprehensions  are  entertained,  by  the  Reporter, 
as  well  as  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Stanley  (in  a  note  on  the 
subject)  in  regard  to  the  extirpation  of  ship  timber,  in 
Cheshire,  and  the  kingdom  at  large.  The  former  says  much 
on  the  subject;  but  without  infusing  any  thing  of  plan,  or 
of  interest,  into  his  pages.  The  latter,  however,  suggests, 
^or  rather  intimates,  something  new,  for  its  preservation.— ^ 
N.  P.  203.  **If  for  one  or  more  acres  covered  with  a 
given  number  of  thriving  oak  plants^  the  owner  was  to  be 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  certain  taxes ;  if,  for  in- 
stance, his  house  was  to  be  exempted  from  the  window 
ta3t ;  or  he  wa»  to  be  allowed  the  free  use  of  bricks,  to  be 
employed  upon  his  own  land ;  or  some  gratification  and 
exemption,  equal  to  the  good  he  did  his  country,  new 
forests  would  ^bn  spread  themselves  over  the  kingdom^ 
and  become  a  security  for  its  future  safety  and  prosperity: 
The  value  of  the  land  given  np  to  planting  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  apportionment  of  the  indulgence." — Again 
— "  We  pay  heavy  taxes  now,  that  the  national  debt  may 
be  extinguished  fifty  years  hence ;  why  should  not  taxes  be 
paid  now,  that  the  navy  may  exist  a  hundred  years  hence  ?'* 

See  the  Northern  Department,  p.  224,  for  remarks 
on  this  subject. 

The  following  regulations,  probably  instituted  by  the 
late  Lord  Warrington,  will  serve,  at  least,  as  an  item  of 
historj'-,  on  the  n^sTnagement  of  estates,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  timber,  in  former  times. 

N.  P. 207.  "Though  too  little  regard  is  undoubtedly 
paid  to  planting  in  this  county,  yet  there  are  individual 
instances,  in  which  it  is  made  an  object  of  considerable 
attention.  I  have  been  informed  that  in  Lord  Stamford's 
leases  for  lives^  the  tenants  are  bound  to  plant  every  year 
a  certain  number  of  trees,  oak,  ash,  elm,  or  poplar,  pro- 
portioned to  the  extent  of  their  farms.  The  plants  are 
found  by  the  owner  of  the  land ;  and  the  tenants  con-» 
dition  to  ^sen^e  them.  Similar  clauses  are  inserted  in 
the  leases  granted  by  other  landed  proprietors^  but  I 
doubt  whether  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  enforcing  tlie 
execution  of  them." 
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ARMS.— i'/ze5.— On  this  subject  Mr.  Fenna  furnishes  a 
"  statement  of  the  size  of  farms  in  four  townships,  situated 

in 
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in  dififei^ent.parts  of  the  county."  The  infcfrencesf rom  which 
are  thus  drawn. — P.  92.  *^  From  this  3tatenient  it  appears 
that,  in  the  townships  in  qu^stidn,  the  greatest  number  of 
holdings,  in  any  of  the  foregoing  cl^isses^'  are  under  one 
ecre  each ;  and  that  the  greatest  ({uantity  of  land  is  occu- 
•'pied  by  tenants  renting  from  SO  to  liK)  acres.  An  ck^ 
tension  ef  these  results  to  the  county  at  large  might  pro- 
bably be  made  without  any  great  iuaceuracy  of  statement. 
By  calculations,  formed  with  an  express  view  to  the  ascer- 
.tainment  of  this  fact,  it  would  appear  that  the  average 
size  of  holdings  cannot  be  estimated,  at  more  than  70 
acres;  and,  in  this  statement,  all  those  under  10  acres  are 
lexcluded.  Some  few  dairy  farms  in  thii^ county  run  as 
high  as  350  or  400  acres." 

Having  stated,  these  facts,  in  a  Reporterly  manner,  and 
.<B>f  course  don<s  all  that  his  duty  required,  Mr.  H.  ventures 
on  the  wide '.field  of  argument,  relating  to  the  sis^es  of 
.£arms^  considered  in  a  political  light  t-*-a  field  that  has, 
of  iate  years,  been  ttodden,  until  it  is  almdst  bare.  The 
combatants,  however^  have  mostly  ranged 'themselves  on 
opposite  sides  of  it;  led.ving  an  uhtrodaen space  betweea 
tbem«  •  ..{.'>■■'  "I 

Mn  Holland  takes  his  stand  on  theJarge-^farm  side.; 
.and  acquits  himself  with  becoming  ingenuity ;  and  With 
fluency  of  language;  but  without  advancing  any  thin]^ 
new,  or  making  out  any'oiie  point,  with.peculiar  clearl- 
ness.  Having  spoken  to  the  extent  of  five  or»  six  pages, 
in  favor  of  large  farmsy  he  altcprs  his  position ;  ancf  (asiif 
he  had  had  a.rapon  the  knuekles^«*«perhaps'by  his  friend 
iVIn  T.)  proceeds  to  cut  down,  and  pare  away,  much  bf 
what  he  bad  been  striving  to  establish;  very  judiciously 
bringing  dowti  his  scale  ot  tenements  to  a :  cottage  with  a 
«ow-'gronad :^ — a  very  proper:  thing  in  its  place:  namely 
as  &  first  stepj  in  mounting  the  ladder  of  predial  holdings* 

Homesteads.^- AxiA  Planioi  Farms. — P;  82.  "The  state 
of  the  farm-bouses  and  buildings  attached/to  them,  is  very 
Various  in  Cheshire.  On  some  of  the  large  dairy  farms 
in.  the  middle  of  the  .county,  the  buildings,  in  point  of  ex^ 
tent,  and  convenience  of  arrangement,  are  equal  to  those 
in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom*  in  the  hundred  of  Wirrall, 
the  reverse  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  Here^  the  farm- 
houses and  buildings  are  all  crowded  together  into  villa^ 
ges,'  without  any  regard  to  the  advantages  of  situation,  or 
to  regularity  of  construction.  By  this  means  the  farmer 
is  frequently  thrown  to  the  distauce  of  two  or  three  miles 
from  his  land,,  a  circumstance   productive  of  ^so   many 
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serious  inconveme^ceay  as  to  render  the  reoidral  of  its 
cause  a  nie&stite'bi§:hly  desirabtck*'.      ' 

Building M(t$ericAt,^^V.»%^»,  -"  The  covering  of  the  old 
buildings  Jsfi^eueiaUy  of  thatcb;  and  here  it  inay  be  no^ 
ticed  tbatthieidaifjptiaaids  usually  give  ibc  preference  to 
tbe  tbatcbed  :co w^^uses^  from  tbeic  oreserring  a  more  uni« 
form  tecQfMeratuiie^  than  those  covered  with  slate,  br  tries."  •» 
.  *  In  tiiis^Report  are  engravings  offanktstebda*  One  of 
them  is  it^ell  enongh,  in  itself ;  but  not  peculiaify  eligible 
as  a  Pattern.  PJates^  however,  are  allowed,  by  tbe  man}.% 
*  to  ^^set'off  a  book."  •'■ 

Cottaget.^-^hcre  does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing  re- 
markable, in  the'  plan  or  construction  of.  the  cottages  of 
Cheshire.  In  a  Note,  signed  "  J-  T,  S."  arc  some  sensible 
remarks^  on  ^^txroeringTa^XQitages.'^^,:  P-^S^,  **ltriiay 
bo  doubted/ whether  the  snbstitdtion  of  .skte  for  tbatdii» 
in  cottages' andis^xiallfarm-faouseSi is  an aflVantago.  Thalch 
renders  a  home  warmer  iriWitiler,  and  doolei:  in  summed, 
than  slate.'  In  winter,  it  prevents  tbe  warinth  produced 
by  the  fires  frokn  escaping;  and  ink  summer  it  alieorba  few 
of «.  the  sun's  rays ;  at  least  it  allows  but  little  heat  to 
penetrate  through  it.  A  room  below  thatch  may  be  kept 
warin  with  half  tfiefuel  which  it^vwidld  be  when  bblow  slate." 
t"  The  rents  erf*  cpttagesiare  retnarkably  high  in  Cheshire. 
^^.When  a  gardeny  oidy,  Is  annexed,  they  usually  let  for 
four  or  five-  pqimds^  periannum,"  p.  86. 

i  found  occasfbii  toispdak  on  cottage  eawgroundsy  under 
the  head  EoorLcacs^  (Scc^tp;  1 1 3 ^  gis  the  subject^rew  aptly 
out  of  an  extract  th^re  made,  relating  to  the  k!ttlementi» 
of  paupers.  This  subject,  indeed,  is.  of  so  d9qblful  a 
nature  that  it  Ts^hfficult  to  say,  .precisely,  where  it'otight 
to  be  classed  :-»i-whether  under  cottages^,  IMrers^  poor 
rates y  or  farms;  thelaist  has  the  best  claim  to  it;  as 
appears^  above,  pi  131. 

Oil  fences  and  gates^  we  find  lengtliened  remarks ;  but? 
without  any  practical  iirformidbn  arising  from  them,  that 
can  be  useful  or  interasting,  in  otlier  districts ",  excepting 
what  is  noticed  of  h^on  gates,-^for  farm  uses,  I  take  for 
granted.  i 

P*  122.  "  In  some  few  instances,  gates  made  of  bai'iroi* 
have  been  substituted  for  oaken  ones.  The  bars  in  these 
gates  arc  circular ;  and  arc  usually  four  or  five  in  numbeii 
with  a  cross  piece,  as  in  the  common  gate.  Tbe  original 
cost  varies,  of  course,  according:  to  the  number  of  bar^9, 
and  the  weight  of  iron  employed  ;  butit may  be  cstinfiated, 
in  general,  at  from  two  to  three  pounds  for  a  gate  of  the 
ordinary  size."  Mr.v 
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Mr.  Stanley's  suggestion  of  a- gate  law  is,  however, 
eHtikled  to  aplace,  nere;  as  coming  from  an  "experi- 
enced magistrate." — P,  120.  •'Gates  are becomihg  a  very 
expensive  article ;  and  the  stumps  being  no  longer  wmde 
of  the  heart  of  the  tree,  but  of  refuse  timber^  all  outside, 
soon  rot  at  the  l>ottom.  Some  )aw  is  wanted  to  prevent 
people  jfrom  injuring  gates*  Nothing  is  more  common 
dian  for  them  to  be  broken  wantonly ;  thrown  off  their 
■hinges;  and  to  have  the  irons,  on  wliich  they  are  hung, 
drawn  out.  Indeed  many  laws  are  wanted  for  the  pre- 
siervation  of  property  out  of  doors.  The  only  remedy  now, 
against  mischief  of  various  kinds,  is  an  action  of  trespass; 
^^'hich  cannot  be  resorted  to  against  a  pauper  or  stranger, 
with  any  'gbod  effect,  or  without  gteat  expence.'* 

Occui>iERS.— On  this  subject,  Mr.  H's  remarks  are  sen- 
sible ;  but  too  general  for  a  provincial  Repor^i  Suffice  it 
to  say,  here,  that  the  lower  classes  of  Cheshire  farmers  are 
represented  as  adhering  to  the  customs  of  their  tbrefatliers; 
but  "that  there  are  among  the  lar^eir  farmers  in  this 
county,  a  Set-  of  men,  who  for  their  general  intelligence 
and  resfjectability  of  character,  and  from  the  judicious  and 
rational  s\>i'rit  oi' improvement  by  which  they  «Li?e  animated, 
may  deservedly  rank  among  the  first  agricftltHrists  in  the 
country."  p.  100,  Tins  is  a  fortunate-  circii instance, 
seeing  how  much  they  have  on  their  bands^  before  they 
can  raise  the  |)ractice  of  Cheshire  to  a  par  with  the  best 
practice  <>f  the  kingdom. 

PlaIi  of  ManagkmenT  of  Farms  in  Cheshire^ — P.  >25. 
''The  proportion  of  land  occupied  in  tillage  in  Cheshire 
is  by  no  means  so  considerable  as  in  many  other  counties ; 
though  upon  the  whole,  I  believe^  I  should  Ik?  ji»^tified  in, 
stating  j  that  it  is  more  so  at  present  than  it  was  some  years 
ago.  On  the  gieater  number  of  farms,  the  tenant  is  re- 
stricted, by  the  terms  of  his  lease,  from  holdiVj^  more  than 
a  fourth  part  oi^  his  land  in  tillage;. the  laudJorJ  being 
imwillirig  to  allow  a  larger  proportion  to  be  eftjployed  in 
a  way  \viiich  is- generally  esteemed  pre^ndicial  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  In  consequence  of  Vhi^  restriction,,  the 
corn,  raised  on  mariy  of  the  sniallet  Cheshire  farms,  does 
f»ot  gfeatFy  exceed  what  is  necessai^  for  tKe  consump- 
tion of  the  fan^ily,  and  the  stock  of  the  farmeF^  No  con- 
sfderablfe  quantity  of  barley  is  sown,  thoiigh  there  apj^car 
to  be  several  districts  of  sandy  loam  favoui^ble  to  its 
cultivation.  Wheat  and  oats^  but  particularly  the  latter, 
constitute  tBe  pri;Vcipal  objects  of  tillage  in  Cheslm-e." 
Siuciessioii  of  Crops. — Mr.  HoHa'nd  eopiea  Mr.  Wedge's 
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round  of  rotations ;  and  adds  another  by  Mr,  Fenna;vancl 
others  from  information.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  any 
of  them  to  be  particularly  entitled  to  public  attention. 

Workpeople. — P,  296.  "  The  wages  of  servants  and 
labourers  have  been  very  considerably  advanced  within 
the  last  twenty  years^  in  a  proportion  perhaps  more  than 
equal  to  the  aecreasing  value  of  money.  This  is  parti* 
cularly  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macclesfield, 
Stockport,  and  the  manufacturing  parts  of  the  county. 
Such  high  wage^  are  occasionally  obtained  by  children 
in  these  districts,  that  few  are  now  brought  up  to  husbandry 
and  it  is  there  as  difficult  to  get  a  boy  tp  drive  thcj  plough, 
as  a  man  to  hold  it.'' 

WoRKiNQ  Animals, — P.  289.  *<  The  number  of  oxen 
employed  in  husbandry  in  the  county  is  exceedingly 
small :  a  few  gentlemen  h^ve  tried  them  in  their  team% 
but  the  example  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  followed." 

The  Reporter,  then  (somewhat  adventurously)  proceeds 
to  argue  on  the  comparative  merits  of  oxen  and  horses,  in 
the  employment  of  husbandry ;  and  this,  it  would  seem, 
from  the  general  tenor  of  his  Report,. without  the  smallest 
share  of  experience,  with  either  of  them^  in  that  capacity. 
"With  just  as  much  propriety,  and  benefit  to  society,  mi^ht 
Mr.  Boys,  or  any  other  ot  the  Board's  agricultural  Re^ 
porters,  have  risqued  his  opinion,  on  the  typhus  fever, 
compound  fractures,  or  any  other  difficult  matter,  in 
physic,  or  surgery.     See  North.  Depart,  p.  373. 

Implements, — ^There  does  not  appear,  from  this  .Report, 
to  be  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  instruments  of  husbandry 
in  use,  in  Cheshire;  excepting  the  ^^  hodding  scythe;^* 
an  account  of  which  is  copied  from  Mr,  Wedge's  Keport, 
(see  p.  34.)     What  is  said  of  the  tnole  ploWy  belongs  to 

The  Draining  of  Farm  l^nds.— P.  114.  ''The  niole- 
plough  for  draining  clay  jands  has  been  introduced  on 
several  farms ;  and,  from  the  high  and  deserved  estima- 
tion in  which  it  is  held  by  the  farmers  who  have  already 
adopted  it,  its  use  will,  in  all  probability,  becon^e  more 
general  in  the  county." 

Tjllage.— The  summer  fallow  appears,  from  Mr.  Hol- 
land's uqintere^ing  account  of  it  (p.  127)  to  be  still  com- 
mon, for  wheat,  ^*  Giieen  crops,"— ;/a//ow  cr^*,— however 
are,  it  seems,  annually  increasing ;  but  are  notyet  prevalent. 
Manures.— -Experiencing  in  Mr,  Holland's  account  of 
the  salt  mines  ana  manufacture  of  Cheshire,  that  he  \s  not 
merely  acquainted  with  the  new  nomlenclature  of  che- 
ipi^try];  but  lil^ewise  with  the  best  writings,  of  modern 

chemists  i 
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cliemists;  together  with  some  practical  knowledge  of  che- 
mical experiments;  I  was  led  to  expect  much  useful  in* 
formation,  concerning  the  m^inures  of  that  county^  I  am 
not  altogether  disappointed. 

Various  species  are  enumerated,  as  "  being  employed 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree^  in  Cheshire,:"— namely,  marl, 
lime,  dung,  sand,  peat  moss,  ashes  and  soot,  bone  dust^ 
rape  dust,  &c. :  also  refuse  salt  and  marsh  mold;  which  are 
separately  treated  of, 

AlarL — In  reviewing  the  Report  of  Lancashire  (see 
North.  Depart,)  I  paid  particular  attention  to  the  nature 
and  management  of  its  marls;  and  intimated  a  hope  that, 
in  the  Report  of  Cheshire,  I  niight  find  a  more  intelligible 
and  explicit  account  of  the  specific  qualities,  and  compo7 
nent  parts,  of  the  marls  of  this  quarter  of  the  kingdom. 
But,  in  the  original  Report,  I  found  no  notice,  whatever, 
concerning  these  particulars;  and  I  was  not,  at  the  time 
I  reviewed  it,  aware  of  any  other  account  of  the  Natural 
Economy  and  practice  of  Cheshire  being  intended  to  be 

Eublished,  My  hopes  were  of  course  rienewed,  and  much 
eightened,  when  I  understood  that  a  scientific  and  che« 
xinical  Reporter  had  been  engaged  to  draw  up  Bc^econd 
Report  of  the  county.   . 

The  popular  descriptions,,  or  rather  provincial  names, 
of  "  marls,"  in  Lancashire,  are  "  shell  marl  ^"  "  bluq 
or  reddish  slate  marl ;" — "  strong  clay  marU" — Of  those 
found,  and  employed  as  manure,  in  Cheshire,  Mr.  TVedg^ 
enumerates,^ — "  cLay  marl;^"  ^^  blue  slate  nxarl;,"  "red 
slate  marl;"  "  stene  marl." 

The  following  is  Mr.  I/ollatuts  description  of  the  marls 
of  Cheshire.— P.  221.  "  This  is  unquestionably  one  of  tho 
most  important  of  the  Cheshire  manures,,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  extent  to  which  it  is  applied,  or  the  great  utility 
connected  with  its  application.  It  is.  found  iu  almost 
^every  part  of  the  coupty,.  but  in  greatest  abundance, 
where  the  prevailing  soil  is  a  clay,  or  clayey  loaiiv  Undei: 
sandy,  or  mixed  soils,  it  is.  very  frequently  met  witli ;  but 
usually  at  a  more  considerable  depth.  In  a  few  instances, 
it  has  been  discovered  between  two  strata  of  sandstone :.  this 
is  the  case  in  some  narts  of  the  hills,  on  the  westei:n  bounr? 
dary  of  Delamere  forest  ;*  where  the  marl  obtained  is  of  a 
very  superior  quality.  In  the  hundred  of  WirraJl,.  where 
there  is  a  very  considerable  predominance  of  clay,  it  is 
jnet  with  in  abundance^  and  is  used  to  a  greater  ex,ten^ 
there,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  county^ 

*'  The  term  marl  is  employed  iii  Cheshire  in  a  most 

K  4  com-^ 
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comprelieasive  sense,  including  a  variety  of  substances^ 
very  different  in  external  appearance,  and  varying  greatly 
if  not  in  the  nature  of  their  constituent  parts,  at  least 
in  the  proportions  in  which  these  are  arranged  in  the 
mass.  The  most  common  varieties  in  the  county  are  dis- 
tiugnished  by  the  appellations  of  clay  marl,  slate  marl, 
and  stone  marl ;  the  first  of  these  kinds  is  met  with  in  the 

freatest  abundance,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  generally 
eneficiaU  In  some  instances  however  the  farmer  mis- 
takes a  brown,  shining  clay  for  this  description  of  marl ; 
by  putting  which  on  his  clay  land,  he  throws  away  his 
labour,  and  rather  injures  than  benefits  the  soil.'* — It  thus 
lippears  that  the  Lancashire,  and  the  Cheshire  marls  are 
very  similar. 

Mn  H.  next  points  out  the  criteria  whereby  the  quali- 
ties  of  the  marls  of  Cheshire  are  to  be  ascertained, — 
P.  221.  "  The  criteria  of  the  excellence  of  marl  must,  of 
eourse,  have  a  reference  to  the  different  kinds  employed. 
Generally  speaking  that  may  be  esteemed  good,  iwiich  is 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  intersected  with  veins  of  either  Vk 
blue,  or  light  yellow  shade;  it  should  be  greasy  to  the 
touch,  when  moist;  and  friable,  when  dry.  Marl  of  this 
description,  when  put  into  water,,  will  fall  to  pieces, 
allowing  a  considenible  portion  of  sand  to  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessels;  from  the  applicf^tion  of  which 
simple  test  the  farmer  might,  in  many  instances,  derive 
much  advantage.  There  is  an  excellent  kind  of  marl 
sometimes  met  with,  which  is  vulgarly  called  dove  dung, 
from  its  resembling  in  appearance  the  dung  of  pigeons." 

Thus,  instead  ofa  chemical  analysis  of  the  various  sorts, 
ive  merely  find  the  popular  notions  of  the  good  people  of 
Cheshire ;  and,  indeed,  of  every  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom, where  <*  marls'*  are  in  use.  This,  I  freely  confess, 
was  ^  serious  diss^ppointment.  For  Mr.  H,  immediately 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  qiumtity  to  be  used,  and  the  fncthoil 
of  using  it,  m  Cheshire: — Particulars  which  I  could  have 
more  readily  e^ccused,  in  the  work  of  an  unpractisetl 
Reporter; 

Mr,  Holland,  however,  afterward  treats  of  the  operation 
of  marls;  and,  in  doing  this,  touches  on  their  properties : 
— Htnoreover,  in  a  note,  we  are  told  tb.g,t  several  specimens 
were  sent  to  Mr.  Davy,  an  "  ingenious,  and  accurate  che- 
mist," for  examination.  Those  strictures  not  being  of 
very  great  length,  and  it  being  on  topics  like  that  which 
\s  pow  uiide^  notice,  (as  has  been  before  intimated)  that 
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we  can  expect  to  reap  useful  information,  from  the  Re- 
port under  consideration,  I  will  here  insert  them,  entire. 

P.  223.  "Thai  marl'is  Actually  piroductive  of  the  great- 
est benefit  to  the  lands  on  whicn  it  is  used,  is  a  fact  which 
can  admit  of  no  doubt.     Much  variety  of  opinion  however 
exists,  as  to  the  mode  of  operation  by  which  this  benefit 
is  effected.     Several  intelligent  persons,  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  on  the  subject,  consider  the  calcareous  matter 
which  it  contains,  as  the  principal,  if  not  tiie  sole  agent, 
in  the  improvement  of  the  land'.     Others  have  stated  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  the  principal  advantage  derived  from 
marl,  is  the  addition  of  bulk  or  quantity  which  it  makes 
to  the  soil ;  while  others  again  regard  its  action  as  of  a 
mechanical  nature;  considering  the  improvement  of  the 
land,  on  which  it  is  applied,  as  the  consequence  of  an 
alteration  which  it  makes  in  the  texture  or  disposition  of 
the  soil*.     Upon  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  subjecL 
it  appears  to  me  ih  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  marl 
may  derive  a  certain  portiqh  of  its  utility  as  a  manure, 
from  each  of  the  thfee  Catises  which  have  been  assigned. 
From  analysis  of  the  substance,  it  is  found  to  be  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of    the   aluiiiinous  and   siliceous  earths, 
usually  combined  with  a  certain  {)ortion  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  not  unfrequently  deriving  a  tinge  i'iom  the 
presenc,e  of  an  oxide  of  iron.    The  latter  Substance^  how- 
ever, from  the  stnallness  of  its  quantity,  cannot  bj3  sup- 
posed to  prodlice  efltects,  either  beneficial  or  the  reverse, 
with  respect  to  the  calcareous  earth  contained  in  the 
inarl,  i^  must  ujfidbubtedty  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
same  action  that  would  be  produced  by  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  lime  as  a  manure;  but  as  it  is  rendered  clear,  by 
?icrnal  e^jperiment,  that  some  descriptions  of  marl,  which 
^re  used  vmh  advalitaMy  do  not  contain  any  portion  what- 
.  ever  of  carbotrate  of  Firae,  we  cannot  ceriaiiHy  attribute 
the  efficiency  of  ipfiTl  %0  tWs  Cj^use  alone  f.    ft  must  haVe 

some 

^'  ^  The  best  mzv),  is  that  which  contains  the  largest  proportion  of 
)im\?.  Its  application  is  ufidoubted)^  the  most  beneficial  on  light  soilsj 
r!"^  Corretfpondent 

^  The  great  ad^Fai^tage  o£  n^arl  d6eiiis  to  arise  fpoiiv  Us  adding  bulk 
to  the  soil.     On,  l%iM  sandy  laird,  it  stkf^ns  the  ^i^t,  and  i)reVcnts  this 
i^adii  water  from  p^Kssinj^  %hro^g\x  twsr  Sisp'i4\y  ,-^^  Ctitikitc-  Fdi'tMt. 
'    r'  NJbrl  appears  to  be  j>riiici  pally  oi  tfdv^ntzf,^  Uoitiiht  kici^'asc 
vrhieb  it  gi*ies^  ts>  the  quant iiy  of  soii. — ^  i^orfc^pojidiiay 


« 


t  Out  of  twelve  specimens  of  marl,  which  Mr.  U'ilbrahara,  of 
pdamere  liOdge,  sent  to  Mr*  DXy^  iQit  Ky^-dwiiYid^Jiou,  dcvcn  were 

found 
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some  additional  operation  upon  the  land,  from  wliicb  a 
certain  portion  of  its  value,  as  a  manure,  is  derived.  This 
operation  may  consist  either  in  the  increase  of  soil  ob- 
tained by  its  application,  or  in  the  change  which  it  pro- 
duces in  the  texture  and  quality  of  the  land  on  which  it  i^ 
laid.  Marl  may  itself  be  considered  as  a  soil,  capable  of 
affording  nutriment  to  every  description  of  vegetaole  sub- 
stance :  when  therefore  it  is  ploughed  into  the  ground,  a 
positive  addition  of  bulk  is  obtained,  and,  of  consequence, 
a  more  abundant  source  of  nutriment  for  succeeding  crops 
procured.  In  the  hundred  of  Wirrall,  where  the  stratum 
of  soil  is,  generally  speaking,  thin  and  poor,  much  advan* 
tage  is  derived  from  the  application  of  marl,  simply  as  an 
increase  of  quantity  to  the  soiL  On  light  sandy  land,  an 
additional  advantage  is  connected  with  its  use;  tlie  marl, 
from  the  large  proportion  of  clay  which  it  usually  con- 
tains, having  a  tendency. to  stiffen  the  soil,  and  to  bring  it 
to  that  medium,  or  neutralized  state,  (if  I  may  so  express 
myself)  which  appears  the  most  decidedly  favourable  to 
the  purposes  of  vegetation.  If  this  statement  be  accurate, 
(and  I  have  every  reason  from  enquiry  and  obsen^ation, 
to  believe  it  to  be  so)  the  utility  of  marl  is  derived  frx)m 
three  several  sources;  viz.  from  the  calcareous  earthy 
which  it  contains ;  from  the  increase  of  soil  obtained  by 
its  application ;  and  from  the  change  which  it  effects  in 
the  disposition  of  the  parts  composing  the  soil.  The  last 
of  these  modes  of  operation,  it  is  obvious,  will  be  greatly 
varied  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  to  which  the  mavl  is  ap- 
plied. On  stiff  clay  l^nd  its  effect  in  altering  the  texture 
of  the  soil  is  less  considerable  than  on  any  other." 

Altho  we  find  nothing  new  in  those  rexparks^— every 
idea  contained  in  them  being  either  before  the  public,  or 
are  clearly  understood  by  professional  men,  in  marlingj^ 
districts, — yet  the  manner  in  which  the  different  modes  ot 
operation  are  made  out,  does  Mr,  Holland  much  credit,' 
as  a  writer. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  volume,  now  before  me,  is  a 

pap^r 

found,  by  that  ingenious  and  accurate  chemist,  to  contain  calcareous 
earth  in  various  proportions.  As  the  result  of  ti  ials  made  upon  a  num- 
ber of  specimens  procured  from  different  pans  of  the  county,  I  have 
found  that>  though  the  greater  number  contained  a  certain  pr^wrtion 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  there  are  several  kinds  which  do  not  effervesce 
in  the  slightest  degree  upon  the  addition  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acirf* 
tnd  consequently  do  not  contain  any  poition  of  calcareous  roatt^T. 
Still,  however,  they  are  called  marls  by  the  farmer,  and  ^re  fouud  tP 
produce  ao  ameliorating  effect  upon  the  land.'' 
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paper ,  **  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  marls," — ^by  J.  T. 
Stanley,  JEsqaire,  F.  R.  and  A,  S.  &c. 

This  paper,  in  as  much  as  it  throws  a  few  fresh  rays  of 
light  on  the.  nature  of  the  marls  found  in  Cheshire,  is  va- 
hiabje.  But  what  is  said  in  it,  regarding  the  operation 
pf  marls,  appears  to  be  ill  founded.  And  the  conjectures 
hazarded,  respecting  their  origin^  relate  to  fossils  in  gene- 
ral, rather  than  to  marls  in  particular.  I  transcribe  what 
concerns  the  njarls  of  Cheshire. 

P.  348.  "  Marl  is  a  substance  found  in  many  parts  of 
England,  but  in  peculiar  abundance  in  Cheshire,  where  it 
has  been  long' used  with  great  advantage  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil.  It  consists  of  clay,  sand,  and  lime  very  in- 
timately, but  unequally  mixed ;  and  has  the  appearance  of 
a  clay  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  intersected  with  light  blue 
veins ;  though,  when  freshly  broken,  it  has  rather  a  granu- 
lar surface:  on  pressing  it  between  the  fingers,  however, 
it  has  a  softer  feel  than  clay.  It  is  seldom  found  as  a 
stratum,  or  layer  of  any  length;  but  generally  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface,  in  detached  masses  of  twenty  or  thirty 
roods  in  extent,  and  eight  or  ten  yards  in  depth  ;  covered 
with  clay,  and  resting  on  a  bed  of  sand  or  gravel.  It  ha^ 
been  spread  over  land  in  Cheshire  for  many  centuries; 
and  leases  granted  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  L  and  ll.  con- 
tain clauses  obliging  the  tenants  to  make  use  of  it. 

**  That  marl  is  most  esteemed  whicTi  contains  the  most 
lime;  but  good  effects  are  produced  by  such  as  contains 
scarcely  a  sufficient  proportion  to  be  jperceptible.  The 
farmers  say,  it  strengthens  the  soil,  enables  the  growing 
crops  to  maintain  their  vegetation  during  a  dry  season, 
and  that  it  fills  the  kernels  of  corn.  It  does  most  ^obd 
on  light  land ;  but  even  stiff  lands  derive  a  benefit  trqm 
it.  A  field  is  said  to  be  wejl  marled  when  128  solid  yards 
are  spread  over  a  statute  acre*.  Marl  falls  into  pieces, 
after  having  been  exposed  for  a  few  months  to  the  wea- 
ther, and  is  then  ploughed  in..  Its  greatest  effect  is  appa- 
rent when  the  field  is  brought  into  a  second  course  of 
tillage;  and  after  six  or  eight  crops  have  been  procured 
from  it,  it  ceases  to  operate." 

The  quantity^  used. — P.  222.  "  Tlie  quantity  of  marl 
used  in  this  county,  varies  according  to  its  quality,  arid 
|:he  nature  of  the  soils  on  which  it  is  used.  On  a  light  or 
gftpdy  soil,  two  cubic  roods  of  marl,  each  rood  containing 

$4  solid 

*  But  sac  below. 
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e^  solW  yanJs,  ik  rfeckoned  a  good  covering  for  a  statute' 
acre.  On  strong  retentive  chiy  land,  one  rood  is  gene- 
t-ally found  sufficient  for  the  same  extCTit  of  surface.'* 

The  apptication.^—P,  252.  "  The  usual  time  of  miirling 
is  in  the  summer  months;  beginning  in  May,  when  the 
J)Ioughiiig  is  over,  and  cohtinuinor  till  the  commencement 
b5F  harvest.  It  is  sometimes  laid  on  the  green  su^ard  in 
winter;  and,  after  being  acted  upon  by  the  frost,  is 
ploughed  in  the  following  spring,  generally  for  oats. 
MArnng  on  fallows  is  also  practised  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.*^ 

The  expeyice  of  marling,  in  Cheshire,  Mr.  Holland  makes 
but  (p.  223)  to  be  "  five  poiinds  per  statute  acre." 

An  ample  detail  of  the  marls;  marl  pit§;  method  oJF 
Working  them;  state  of  the  land  to  receive  them;  the 
season  of  itiarling;  the  quantity  set  oh;  spreading  them; 
and  the  expfence  attending  those  operations  j  in  Lanca- 
SiliRE ;  m^y  be  seen  in  the  IlEViEW  df  the  Northern  Dfr 

i>ARTMENT, — p.  286. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  being  itibre  fully  acquainted 
\^ith  the  marls  bf  this  kingdom,  may  find  in  my  registers 
bf  the  nature  and  practice  of  its  several  dfepartments,  dif- 
ferent species  and  varieties  described  arid  andlyzed. 

For  general  reiiiatks  on  marls ;  {He  methods  of  search- 
ing for  them;  and  thdt  of  employing  them;— see  thfe 
Treatise  on  La^disd  l^ftoppitTy,  p.  222;  or  the  Abstract 
ci  it,— p.  242. 

Linte.'-^Vi  226i  ^*  Lime  is  used  to  veiy  considerable 
^xtibrit  as  a  manurfe  in  most  parts  of  Chesfiire,  but  more 
|]<articularly  on  the  edstern  sidp  of  the  dounty,  where  it  is 
procured  in  great  abundance,  and  at  a  tolerably  cheap 
tat^y  from  Derbyshire,  Thfe  lime  tilhi?  at  Newbold- 
Astbury,  near  Congleton,  likewise  supply  a  large  district, 
"to  the  south-east  of  the  county,  with  this  va:luabfe  article. 
The  larger  |)i*oportion  of  th6  limfe  stone  used  in  th6 
rtiiddle  and  western  parts  of  Cheshire,  is  procured  from 
the  Welch  coast,  and  burnt  at  the  different  kilns  in  the 
county :  some  of  it  also  h  pi^ocured  from  Stafibrdshire. 
In  the  hundred  of  Wirrall,  a'  comparatively  small  quan- 
tity is  used  as  a  manure;  a  circumstance  vVliich  may  be 
attributed  principally  Xo  th^  nature  of  the  soil  in  this 
district." 

Of  the  qualities,  or  descriptio);is,  of  those  sfe\«eral  lime^,. 
— ^or  of  the  limestones,  whetheif  of  Cheshire  or  Wales,  that 
are  burnt  in  the  county,  we  arQ  not  informed;  either  in  a 
scientific,  or  a  populair,  way. 

P.  227. 
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P,  227.  '^'libe  'qumtiiy.  oi  Im^f  lai4:09  an  acr(?  varigs^ 
in. this  coai||^9  ffo^^i  7<>  to  140  bushels,  Tt|ere  i^  likeHHse 
a  considi^rabl^.'Variatioa  in  thq  price,  at  which*  it  iK>,pfOr 
cured..  The  avecagQ  pjrice.may.  p<;?rh^p^  be  stated  at 
Steven -p^npo  or  eigiiti-puence.  per  bushel.  Gppd  li^o^ 
brpught by  the  StatFonUhirega^n?.],  in  iroa^bqafSi  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leek^  may  be  purchased,  at  th(^  wh^f 
at  Acton  b/iXlgl^,  at  sixpqRCe  tis^  bgish^l.'^ 

J}iiHg^ — I  aip  happy^  to  hear  that  the  Cheshire  farofier^ 
are,  beginning  to  M'ii.timr,  dung  yards^  with  mold,  &c.; 
as  a  foiujcJatiQD  for. their  farjn  yard  manur^.-*.p.  227. 

The  average  price  of  dwng,  in  Cheahive—r"  jagiay,  porr 
haps,  b^  stated  at  seven  shillings  per  ton/'-^^p,  229. 

Saxid. — Here,  th<?  reader  must  prept^re  himself  ft^r  souk:* 
tlUng  new.r-riP^  229,  "  Qn^of  tlie  priujcipal  agricitlt^,ai 
inq>rov)0mea<i$  which  ha^:  tajien.  plage  at;  late  year^.  in 
Ch^bit^9*i3  die  iutrQ4t|<;tk>n,  of  ss^nd  as  a  uo^nure  for  stiff 
cUy  \ns^.  Thisi  practice  is,  indeed,  still  in  its  infi^icy 
in  the.. county,  but, tii^siiqcejis  which  has,  invariably  at- 
teoiled,  its  adoption^  ^^liil^  in  all  probability,  reu4<^  it 
luiucht  more  g^eral..  Tiifi>^)me  of  sj^^4  as  an  impr^over 
menl  to  th^.spU  w?i5  forniefj^yo little,. known.;  a  few  loadfs 
Jjrerd 5«rt>etiin^  carried  ii^toth^. farm  yard,  bnt  even  thes*^ 
instances  w.ei'^  rare?,tiU  abo^it  thirty  years;  aga,.vvhen  T.  Cocr 
betl,^tiqMof  JDftr^h^ll^began.tp  u^e  v^ry  considerable  qqan- 
titiej^i  9ao)'4$i(tini^$.niijc,\ng:^i|:fWitl|,  dtifig,  sometirpes  l^iying: 
it  ra^v  oa  hi^  :gwss  .'a^Klft-  ^he  $Mcc^p»s  whicl^,  attended 
these  exP€i:iiue^Us  indiiced  several  ^farmers  in.  the  neighr 
JiQurjbooa.ta.fQUqwth^  example  oft  Mr,  Corbett;  and  the 
f)r«i^tit3ie  jhas  since  beqn  ifttroducQfl  on  a  number*  of  th^ 
pmnoi()al  dairy  farnisiu  tlje  midcile.  of  the  county^^  w^icre 
pppprtmiUi^a  fqr  M  a<;lppti9.n  jQ^cyrr:  Such  oppQrtmufie? 
^aceby  nc^  .flleft^is.  uftcqi^nj^i  5,  deep  beds  of  sand  being 
frequi^qtly  ;itt^t  wi^h  imd^r  jtbe  clay,  which^  predon^inates 
as.  a $upe:i:iiciaL stratum.    ,    .i 

"  The  kind  of  sand  esteemed  most  favourable  for  laying 
on  day  lands^  is  usually  (>f  a.  i^ed .colour,  derived  frovi.  an 
oxide  .of  iron*  contained  in  ;it$  subs^^Aice,  and  is  sofc  an4 
unctuatis  .to  the  JeeL  No  %eKy .  a^purate  analysis  has 
hitherto  been  made. of  it;  but  it  certainly  contains  a  con- 
siderable •  propprtion  of .  alumiuoiis  earth,  combine<«l  with 
the  $iliji;eQU9  particles  of  th^  sand.  In^notti?  of  the  speci- 
I9ens,  whicii.1  procured  for  the  puirpp^e  of,  experiment, 
have  I  b<;«4](  abJje,  to.jdetect  tlie  pre^r)cc  of  .imy  palcareous 
matter." 

.'  jjdtk.miWh^^Q^QX^  tht5;occupie>s  of  otl»c,r  districts  rwn 

at 
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at  sandy  "  as  a  manure,**— -froin  what  is  aboi^  stated^ 
The  "sand,**  used  in  Cheshire,  appears^  in -tlie  Reporter's 
unsatisfactory  description  of  it,  to  be  a  rich  silt  ;-»per-<' 
haps  of  marine  origin,— forined  at  the  mouth  of  some 
muddy  estuary  of  former  times ;— of  a  kindried  nature  (but 
disfigured  by  time)  with  the  "  sea  mud*'  that  will  pre-* 
sently  be  mentioned. 

Mr.  Manley  of  Merton  corroborates  Mr*  Holland's  state* 
ment.  He  says,  p.  231.-^"  It  is  excellent  management  in 
the  farmer,  before  he  ties  up  his  cattle  for  the  winter,  to 
lay  a  coat  of  sand,  at  least  a  foot  in  thickness,  where  he 
intends  to  throw  his  dung  out  of  the  cow  houses;  The 
dung  should  be  repeatedly  levelled  on  the  sand,  and  n 
second  coat  of  the  latter  laid  on  toward  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary; upon  which  should  be  put  the  remainder  of  th^ 
dung  procured  before  the  cattle  go  to  grass*  As  soon 
after  .this  time  as  possible,  the  compost  3)ould'eitheT>  be 
turned,  and  mixt  well  where- it  lies,  or  cut  down  we  kt^Msist^ 
jilled  into  the  dung  carts,  and  taken  away  to  some  Aitua* 
tion  near  the  land  on  which  it  is  intended  to  use  it.  •  fiere 
it  should  be  laid  in  a  heap  of  sit  least  two  ysirds  in  t^ick-^ 
ness.  After  remaining  two  or  three  months  in  this)  Itate^ 
it  is  in  excellent  condition  for  putting  upon  thevlandj 
afad  will  be  found  upon  the  whole,  on6  of  the  moi»t  adrantft-* 
geous  manures  the  farmer  can  employ,  pafticularlyx)n  soils 
where  there  is  a  considerable  predominance  of  clafcy /• 

This,  it  is  highly  probable,  may  be  strictly  true^  witfi 
respect  to  the  Cheshire  "  sand;"  but  let  not  any  sarni  be 
thus  applied,  on  a  laitye  scale,  on  the  strength  ait'  what  i» 
above  reported.  Let  it,  nevertheless,  be  the  business  of 
every  occupier  of  strong  tenacious  lands,  who  can  prooure 
isandof  any  sort,  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  try  its  efli^cts, 
on  a  moderate  or  smaller  scale;  and  in  Mr/ Manley's 
manner.  But  let  him  not  **  poison"  his  whole  dung  hill 
with  the  meagre  sandy  grout,  which  is  frequently  found 
in  cold  clayey  districts. 

I  recollect  an  instance,  in  Surrey,  of  an  ingenious  and 
well  experienced  practitioner  (Mr.  Arbuthnot)  mixing 
ordinary  infertile  sand, with  his  strong  clayey  land,  by 
way  of  forming  it  into  sandy  loams.  But  he  desisted  j 
because  he  found,  or  fancied  be  found,  that  his  soily 
instead  of  being  encreased  in  friability,  became  more 
binding  than  it  was  in  its  natural  state ;  even  as  the  purer 
clavs»  by  adding  sand  to  them,  are  rendered  more  eligtbie, 
as  brick  earths.  .  • 

This  circumstance,  and  the  foregoing  precautioiis^are 

not 
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not  brought  forward  to  damp  the  spirit  of  experimenting; 
but  as  hints  that  may  tend  towards  rendering  it  the  morc^ 
successful;  and,  of  course,  the  more  alert  and  durable. 
Grass  land  would  seem  to  be  the  most  elig'ible  site  of  ex- 
periment* ' 

Peat  tarth.^^V.  232.  "This  substance,  made  into  a 
compost  with  lime  or  dung,  has  been  employed  in  several 
instances  with  great  success." 

The  Rei'erend  Croxton  Johnson  forms  his  compost  on 
the  spot, — nptm  the  moss— (it  does  not  appear  that  he 
cuts  through  it). — P.  232.  "In  the  beginning  of  Januarj 
the  moss  is  trenched,  and  thrown  up  into  ridges,  that  it 
may  be  dried  and  pulverized  by  the  frost.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  February,  it  is*  turned  over  and  laid  flat, 
when  it  is  tisnaily  foumJ  considerably  lighter  than  when  it 
was  first  dug  tip.  It  is  then  covered  with  dung,  in  tlie 
proportion  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  weight,  and  left 
in  this  state  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks;  after  which  it 
is  turned  over,  mixed  thorbugl^y  with  the  dung,  and 
thrown  into  heaps.  A  fermientation  generally  commence^* 
in  a  few  days,  which  varies  in  continuatice  according  to 
the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  moss;  Afterit  has  subsided, 
the  compost  is  turned  oyer,*  as  before,  and  the  moss  at  th^ 
same  time  broken  very  small,  that  it  may  mix  the  more 
intimately  with  the  dung;  In  consequence  of  this  process 
a  second  fermentation  uiiually  take^  place,  and  often  to  a 
more  considerable  degree  than  in  the  first  instance.  The 
compost  is  ready  to  put  on  the  land  about  the  middle  of 
April.  Where  Jime  is  used  instead  of  dung,  the  propor- 
tion added  to  the  peat  moss  is  c6nsiderably  smaller.  The 
remainder,  of  the  processis  conducted  in  a  jsimilar  way." 
In  what  manner  the  dung  or  lime  is  got  upon  the  moss,  or 
how  the  compost  is  removed  from  it,  is  not  reported ;  and, 
of  course,  no  practical  information  is  conveyed. 

Ashes, — P.  234.  "  An  intelligent  farmer  informs  roe 
that  he  has  been  in  the  habit,  for  some  years,  of  burning 
gorse"  (furze— whins)  "  upon  his  sunamer  fallows,  aod 
spreading  the  ashes  over  the  land." 

Salty  as  a  manure. — Notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Wed^ 
has  advanced,  on  this  subject,  (see  p.  25.)  Mr.  Hollaod 
doubts,  at  least,  its  efficacy,  as  such.  Experiments  are 
detailed;  but  their  results  contradict  each  other.  He 
attempts  to  accopnt  for  this  disagreement,  and  to  recon- 
cile .them;  but  without  success.  He,  therefore,  pru- 
dently leaves  the  matter  nearly  where  he  found  it.  The 
following  natural  facts,  however,  are  worth  registering. 

P-2j^i 
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P.  229*.  ^  Oir  the  l^anks  of  the;  Weaver,  ai>ove  N«L]t)pt- 
wicb)  several  brine  springs  break  out  upon  tlie  surface, 
u(hich  hoxe  the  eiTect  of  destroying  all  vegetation,  fot 
seveioi  yards  round.  On  the  marsi^  im  tbe  neigbbour-* 
hood  of  Frodsham,  the  natural  application  of  thp  niurkkte 
Qf  soda  seems  to  produce  eflects  of  a  some\^bftt  con-tTtiry 
Ilat^ce•  A  considerable  extent  of  these  Bfiarsbes,  is  over-* 
flowed  by  the  salt  water,  every  spring  ti<le:  and  in  the 
intervening  period)  is  u$ed  as  a  pasture  for  horses,  eattle, 
&c.  The  vegetation  here  is  by  no  meai^  deficient  in 
vigour ;  the  C4ittle  are  extremely  partial  to  the  grass,  and 
Tei^'  speedily  fatten  upon  it." 

All  the  world  know  the  value  of  the  hei^boigjs  of  s^fc 
marshes,  for  the  fcedag«  of  livestock.  And  the  valine  o# 
the  I'.ARTfH  of  Salt  Marshes,  as  a  manure,,  for  other  lands^ 
appears  to  be.  well  attested;  tiio  not  generally  km>wn« 
In  Lancashire,  '^  sea  slutch'  is  successfully  useo  as  ma^ 
muise.'' — (See  North.  Depart,)  -  And,  in  the  Appeadix  to 
llie-  Report  of  Cheshire,  no^v  under  oon^deratioa,  .ie  a 
f^FQun^staiitiai  and  satisfactory  account  of  ks  efficacy,  as 
such,  in  tiiat  county. 

It  has,  lonig  l^eiv  understood,  or  believed) othat  scult  ott 
its.ai^pliGatioHj  in  quantity,  is  inimical  to  vegetation ;  bul 
thattUpe  changes  its  effect*  And  this  popUHir  idea^  it  is 
|>os41^i<^^.n^^y  be  founded  in  fact.  Slixiag  it  \ifith  wet  soil, 
or  pquripg  it  upon  dry  mold,  in  a  liquid  state,  and  letting 
suah  saline  eartk  remain  for  a  length  of  time,  before  it  be 
used  (repeatedly  moving  it,  and  thereby  exposing  fresh 
Mirfaces  to  the  air)  may  perhapjs  be  the  mosteiigible.mode 
of  applying  it.  H^s'  it  been  tried  as  a  liquid  inanurCy-^ 
as  urine  and  yard  liquor  have  not  unfreqtijently  been  ap^ 
plied  .^ 

Aru?r  all,  vvhile.salt  is  forbidden  to  be  used  as  a  manure, 
it  mav  seem  to  be  a  waste  of  words  to  treat  of  it,  as  such. 
Let  us  ho|x>,  however,  that  a  time  may  coiiie  when  more 
politica'I  regnlatio!Ks,  than  at  present  would  seem  to  exist^ 
may  be  instituted,  respecting  it.— And,  until  such  a  mea- 
sure take  place,  let  uj?  turn  our  attention  to  what  is  here 
tca*med  **  sea  mud,"  or  the  earth  of  salt  marshes. 

Marsh  mold. — This,  it  is  probable,  may  be  found  at  tlje 
months  of  many  or  most  of  the  estuaries  of  the  kingdom, — 
of  a  sufiioicntly  rich  quality  to  be  profitably  used  as  ma- 
nure. Tlie  evidence  of  its  extraordinary  effect,  as  such, 
in  Cheshire,  is  given  by  Mr.  Orred  of  High  lluncorp,  in 
ite  following  words. — P.  368.  "  After  experiencing,  for 
fifty  years,  tli«r  advantage  of  the  use  of  sea-sludge  as  a 

manure^ 
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maniif^y  1  can  positiyely  assert^  tkat  no  other  is  equal  to 
it,  either  for  corn  or  gras9!  We  have  what  we  call  the 
green  sod  sludge,  and  the  slob:  the  fdtoier  is  the  strongest^ 
and  is  consequently  always  preferred  when  it  is  to  be  had. 
We  generally  get  fotir  rood  to  the  (Cheshire)  acre*.  I 
have  irequently  carried  it  near  a  mile,  when  I  had  good 
marl  on  the  spot;  as  it  is  got  with  so  much  less  expense^ 
and  answers  so  much  better.  We  take  one  graft  off  the 
lower  part  of  the  marsh,  never  going  deeper.  One  man 
gets  it  with  the  shovel,  whilst  another  puts  it  into  the  cart 
with  a  pitch  fork*  We  always  lay  it  upon  grass,  and 
plough  it  in  the  spring  following.  If  the  ensuing  March 
is  dry,  and  there  has  been  much  frost  in  the  winter,  a 
heavy  pair  of  harrows  will  prepare  it  for  die  plough; 
otherwise  it  must  be  chopped  with  spades;  but  this  ia 
seldom  necessary*  We  always  sow  the  land  with  bats  the 
first  year,  and  have  generally  140  bushels  to.  the  acre^ 
I  mean  the  Cheshire  acre^  eight  yaUds  to  the  perclu 
After  oats,  we  either  sow  barley,  or  plant  potatoes.  If 
barley,  we  have,  on.  an  average,  100  bushels  per  acre :  I 
have  had  160.  If  planted  witn  potatoes,  we  have  seldom 
less  than  400  bushels  per  acre,  90lb.  to  the  bushel  f.  The 
third  year,  we  have  always  as  much  wheat  as  can  grow 
upon  the  land«  The  fourth  year,  the  land  is  laid  down^ 
either  with  oats  and  clover,  or  barley  and  clover.  We  al^ 
ways  mow  the  clover  once^  and  have  as  much  as  can  pos-. 
sibly  be  cnt  out :  it  is  then  kept  in  pastutage  fpiir  or  five^ 

{rears,  and  though  I  have  been  in  most  counties  in  £ng-r 
and,  I  never  saw  richer  or  better.  If  a  field  is  over  marled, 
it  is  spoiled  for  grass;  but  this  is  never  the  case  when  the 
seft  mud  is  used^  and  the  latter  remains  much  longer  in 
the  land.  I  make  no  doubt  but  there  are  many  situations 
in  England,  where  the  sea  tnud  might  be  made  as  profit- 
able as  it  is  here,  were  the  proprietors  of  ladd  apprized 
of  its  advantages." 

The  above  evidence  may  seem  to  corroborate  the  idea, 

that 

« 

'^  Which  is  about  120  cubic  yards  to  the  statute  acre. 

+  In  the  section  "  potatoes,"  we  are  told  that,  at  Weston  near 
Frodsham,  "sea  mud  is  used  as  a  manui6  for  arops  of  potatoes; 
twenty  loadu  being  the  quantity  usually  laid  on  an  acre.  The  ground 
thus  manujed  not  only  giv^  a  large  produce  of  potatoes^  but  is  in  a 
state  of  excellent  preparation '  for  a  succeeding  crop  pf  either  wheat 
or  barley.  The  adoption  of  this  practice  has  increasei)  very  greatljf 
the  value  of  land  about  Weston."     P.  U3. 
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tihat  stit  not  only  requires  to  be  a  length  of  time  incor- 
porated with  the  soily  before  it  act  profitably,  as  manair^ ; 
Diit  that  the  compost  should  have  free  ooairaunication 
with  the  atmosphere.  The  older  banks  that  have  grown 
green  with  herbege,  are  preferabie  to  the  more  recent 
mud  banks;  and  of  the  former,  only  one  spit,  i^r  spade- 
graft,  in  depth,  is  taken. 

It  may  be,  however,  tliat  the  fertilizing  quality  of  marsb 
mold  chiefly  resides  in  the  nature  of  the  mud  itself,  to- 
gether with  the  vegetable  aiatter  which  the  first  spit 
necessarily  contains;  without  much  aid  from  the  salt, 
which  it  contained  in  iifii  recent  state. '  But  this  by  the 
way. 

The  practitioner,  who  is  fortunately  situated  where  the 
«arth  of  a  salt  vnarsh  may  be  conveniently  procured,  and 
where  the  practice  of  applying  it,  as  manure,  is  not  yet 
established, — will,— free  from  any  preconceived  theory,-— 
try  its  effects,  on  his  own  lands;  by  applying  it,  in  various 
proportions,  on  a  moderate  scale;  until  he  has  fully  as-* 
certained, whether  undet*  bis  own  particular  circumstances, 
it  can  (taking  into  his  account  the  deterioration  of  his 
marsh  land)  be  applied  with  sufficient  profit;  and  having 
found  that  it  may,  to  fix  upon  the  proper  quantity  to  be 
used :-— leaving  it  to  theorists  to  settle  tlie  contioversy 
about  the  ^  muriate  of  soda,''  as  a  manure. 

Food  of  PijiNTS.-^Mn  Holland  closes  his  section, 
^  manuring,"  with — ^^  general  remarks  on  the  nature  and 
application  of  manures :" — quoting  foreign  chemists,  re- 
specting the  former,  and  Mr.  Wedge's  lUsport,  concern- 
iag  the  latter. 

Hi$  remarks  on  the  nature  of  manures  are  all  that  re- 
hire to  be  noticed,  here.  These  being  of  moderate 
length,  and  it  being  (as  has  been  repeatedly  intimated) 
on  chtmickl^  rather  than  agricultural,  topics,  we  are  to 
look  for  useful  information,  from  Mr.  H.  I  insert  them, 
entire.  They  have  at  least,  a  becoming  modesty  to  re- 
commend them. 

P.  241.  "  From  the  analysis  of  different  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  from  experiments  made  upon  the  growth  of 
plants,  it  would  appear  that  the  siliceops  and  aluminous 
t^arths,  carbonic  acid,  water,  oxygen,  and  the  remains  of 
animal  and  -vegetaf^le  matters,  are  the  materials  most  es- 
sential to  the  growtli  and  nutrition  of  vegetables.  Aiia- 
lysis  would'  likewise  seem  to  indicate  that  some  of  the 
salts  constitute  a  necessary  part  of  the  food  for  plants; 
though  the  variety  in  the  nature  and  proportion  ox  these 

salts 


salts  is  greater  than  that  prev^iUmg  simoug  the  olhf t  m^v- 
teriajs  Qi  vegetable  nutriment.  Th^t  ^  certain  proportipp 
of  the  mould,  pj;ocluced  b)^  tjiQ  p.utrefac.tiQn  of  animal  or 
i^egetable  matters,  is  ^ss^niia^l  to  the  fertilityrof  every  spi(j 
has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Giobert^  who  fou^d 
that  the  silicepi^Si  aluminou^s,  calcareous  and  ma^esia;! 
earths,  though  mixed  together  is^  the  proportions  u^d  to 
.fertile  soils,  ap4  ixiois^teped  with  nmre  watex,  nev^r  pro- 
duced a  vigovous  vegetatiojij^  till  he  empl,oye4  the  w^tei^ 
exuding  from  a  dupgbill  to  give  moistjui-e  to  the  soil.  We 
^e  at  present  too  little  j^cquainted  witli  the  mode  of  ve- 

Snable  nutrition,  and  growth  tp  assign,  with  precisiooi 
e  immediate  causes  of  this.  fact.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, from  the  experiments,  of  H2^sei\frat?j^  SaMi^suref  and 
other  c^nquirers  into  thii^  subject,  that  the  value  of  putrid 
animal  and  vegetable  matters,  as  ingredients  in  sojJ,  der 
pends  principally,  if  not  entirely,  upon  ^e  pepuliar  sy^te 
of  combination  in  which  the  constituent^  of  such  substai;!,- 
ces  ^xist;  a  ste^te  apparently  the  mpst  favourable  to  their 
re-rorgani^ation  by  the  vegetative  procesi^  X^^  experi- 
ments made  by  Saussure,  on  the  ipould  procured  from  the 
decay  of  different  vegetable  matters,  have  shewn  that  the 
most  usual  constituents  of  this  substance  are  carbureted 
hydrosren  gas,  carbonic  acid,  water,  freqi^ently  containin,g 
a  small  portion  of  ammonia  combined  wi.th  a  vegetable 
acid^  charcoal,  and  an  empyreumatic  oil.  It  is  probable 
that  the  decomposition  of  animal  substances  by  putrefac- 
tion furnishes  materials  very,  similar  for  the  process  of 
vegetation,  and  that  the  fertility  of  any  soil  is  derived 
pnncipalljr  from  the  due  a,dmixture  of  such  substance^ 
with  the  simple  earths ;  s^nd  perhaps  also  from,  the  pro- 
portion of  them  capable  of  being  held  in  solution  by 
water.  A  general  knowledge  of  these  circumstances,  ana 
of  the  superior  value  of  putrid  anii^al  and  vegetable  sub-^ 
stances  as  additions  to  nis  soils,  must  induce  every  judi- 
cious agriculturist  tp  bestow  much  of  his  attention  upon 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  all  such  manure^^  a^ 
well  as  upon  their  proper  application  and  distribution  to 
his.lands." 

For  Mr.  WeI^ge's  strictures,  on  the  upplicatmi  of 
manures,  see  p.  29,  aforegoing         . 

Semination. — P.  126.—**  J)rUl  husbandry  for  Com, 
The  system  of  drill  husbandry  for  corn  has  hithertp  been 
introduced  to  a  very  trifling  extent  in  Cheshire;  and  the 
generally  prevailing  opinion  an[iopg  the  farmers  ii^  th]s 
district  seems  to  be,  that  the  adoption  of  the  praciiee 

L  2  would 
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would  be  attended  with  consequences  rather  irijnriotis 
than  beneficial.  Among  those,  however,  who  bare  made 
Experiments  on  this  mode  of  husbandly,  there  are  some 
who  regard  the  subject  in  a  different  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Holland,  of  Sandlebridge,  informs  me,  that  he  has  made 
several  trials,  in  which  the  application  of  drill  husbandry 
to  corn  has  been  very  successful." 

P.  127.  ^  Another  intelligent  farmer  states  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  drill  husbandry  for  com  is  not  preferable  to 
the  old  broad-cast  system.  He  allows  that  a  large  pro- 
duce has  in  many  instances  been  the  result  of  trials^made 
oti  the  former  mode ;  but  attributes  this  circumstance  to 
the  particular  care  which  has  been  taken  to  have  the  land 
in  a  good  state  for  the  experiment,  rather  than  to  any 
peculiar  advantages  connected  with  this  mode  of  hus- 
bandry, 

**  Dibbling  for  crops  of  corn  is  very  little  known  or  ap- 
plied in  tins  county. 

Growing  Crops. — In  the  Section,  "  weeding,*'  much 
is  said;  but  nothing  that  merits  particular  notice;  ex- 
cepting what  relates  to  the  weeding  of  highways  and 
hedges ;  and  this  I  had  elsewhere  said,  before  I  saw  Mr. 
Holland's  Report;  namely,  the  making  it  part  of  the 
l)usiness  of  road  Surveyors  to  clear  public  lanes,  and  the 
sides  of  Roads  in  general,  from  weeds  that  bear  winged 
seeds.  In  the  foregoing  head  Covenants y  p.  127,  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Section  under  notice  will  be  found. 

Wheat. — This  crop  is  twice  brought  forward:— once 
in  the  Section  "  fallowing,"  and,  again,  under  its  legiti- 
mate head.  But  I  have  round  nothing,  in  either,  that  is 
i)articularly  entitled  to  public  notice;  excepting  the  fol- 
owing  extraordinary  instance  of  the  mischievousness  of 
the  berbery,  to  the  wheat  crop.  Tho  of  some  length,  I 
Icannot  reirain  from  copying  it  Not  that  1  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  the  establishment  of  the  fact;  having  already, 
I  conceive,  established  it,  by  my  own  experiments  and 
observations*. 

P.  134. 

♦  See  Norfolk.  Minutes,  13  &  133.  Also  Midland  Coun- 
ties, Min.  7.     I  have  observed  similar  eifects  in  other  inttances, 

1  must  be  allowed  to  indulge  myself,  kere,  in  saying,  that  what 
was  rather  exultinsly  brought  forward,  by  botanists  (previously  to 
the  publishing  of  those  experiments  and  observations)  as  one  of  tlic 
palpable  vulgar  errors  of  farmers,  which  showed  their  want  of  botan- 
ical knowleoge, — might  now,  wiih  more  truth,  be  retorted  on  them- 
selres. 
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P.  IS4.  **  An  Opinion  has  long  been  entertained  that 
tlie  barberry  fberheris  vulgaris)  prodnced  s6i»e  noxious 
effect  upon  corn,  and  particularly  upon  wheat  and  oats. 
Withering,  speaking  of  it,  says,  "  This  shrub  should  never 
be  permitted  to  grow  in  corn  land,  for  the  ears  of  Wheat 
that  grow  near  it  never  fill;  and  its  influencie  in  this  re- 
spect has  been  known  to  extend  a-s  far  as  three  or  faiJfr 
hundred  yards  across  a  field*.'*  Since  no  reason  could 
be  assigned  for  so  extraordinary  an  effect,  nor  any  ana- 
logous tact  produced,  this  has  generally  been  i*egarded  as 
a  popular  error,  and  little  credit  attached  to  it.  SuCh  a 
strong  confirmation  of  it  has  however  lately  come  to  my 
knowledge,  that  I  think  it  proper  to  stat6  it.  About 
twenty  years  ago  a  young  plantation  on  the  lands  of  Sir 
J.  F.  Leicester,  Bart,  was  fenced  out  with  a  barberry  hedffe, 
about  a  hundred  yards  in  length.  On  the  opposite^  side,* 
to  the  north  west  of  the  plantation,  was  a  small  enclosure 
about  ninety  yards  across,  held  by  one  of  his  tenants. 
Three  years  ago  this  was  sown  with  wheat;  the  crop  pro- 
duced, although  the  land  appeared  in  good'  condition, 
scarcely  paid  ttie  expense  of  thrashing;  the  grain  being 
extremely  small,  ana  the  quantity  of  it  very  inconsider- 
able. On  the  following  year  the  field  was  sown  'witfi  oats, 
and  the  return  of  the  crop  was  little  more  than  eqtialtd 
the  seed.  Last  year  the  field  was  well  limed,  and  was 
partly  in  fallow,  and  the  remainder  set  with  pbtatoes.  •  Iii 
the  autumn  the  whole  was  sown  with  wheat,  which  came 
up  well,  looked  healthy,  and  shot  into  ear  at  the  usual 
time ;  promising  a  crop  at  least  equal  to  any  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Soon  after,  the  plant  became  brown  ^nd  com- 
pletely decayed,  and  when  cut,  it  was  thought  not  worth 
while  even  to  carry  it  from  the  field.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  it  as  it  lay  there,  a  few  days  after  it 
had  been  cut,  and  found  all  the  straw  was  completely 
rotten,  and  that  every  ear  of  the  plant  within  twenty  yards 
of  the  hedge  had  been  entirely  unproductivcj  not  yielding 
a  single  grain  of  com.  At  the  distance  of  twenty,  or 
twenty-five  yards,  a  few  very  small  grains  of  wheat  might 
be  discovered  in  som^  of  the  ears.  Still  further  from  the 
hedge  the  grains  were  larger  and  more  numerous;  but  in 
no  part  of  the  field  was  the  produce  sufficiently  abundant 
to  induce  the  farmer  to  carry  it  Oif  the  ground.  The  en- 
closure beyond  the  wheat  field  was  sown  with  oats ;  ancj 

thi^ 
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this  ctcp  h]90  SQomed  riiateri^Uy  to  h^ve  suffered  from  the 
influence  of  the  same  cause.  All  the  crops  of  corn  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  were  at  least,  as  productive  as 
umtal.'' 

BAaLEY,->^ia  classed,  by  this  Reporter  of  the  Cheshire 
practice,  aman«^  '^  crops  not  commonly  cultivated/'  Any 
thing  of  exdeUence  in  its  culture  cannot,  of  course,  be 
reasonably  expected,  in  that  county ;  where,  nevertheless, 
there  appear^  iu  the  map  of  its  soils^  as  well  as  from  a 
view  of  the ,  soils  themselves,  a^  abundance  of  i«r/ey 

OatSw — Nor 'do  I  find  any  thing  w&rthy  of  special  atten- 
tion belonging  to  the  culture  ef  oats,  in.  Cheshire. 

Pulse. — Nor  is  there  aught  diat  is  rel^^d,  either  on  the 
pea,  or  the  jkefsn  crop,  to  instruct  or  interest  the  agricuU 
fural  public. 

BucKWi£EAT.— P.  167.  "  In  the  time  of  Gerrard,  who 
pubUsbed  his  herbal  in  1597,  it  appears  that  buck^wheat 
was  **  very  common  about  Namptwich  in  Cheshire,  where 
they  sow  il  as  well  for  food  for  their  cattle,  pullen 
^po^try)  and  such  like,  as  to  serve  instead  of  a  dunging." 
very  Uttle  is  now  sown  in  this  county,  and  the  produce  is 
either  ploughed  in.  Us  a  manure-;  or  mowed,  for  fatting 
switie,  and  poultry  with  the  grain." 

Cabbages.-^P.  159.  "Tnis  crep^  like  the  former,** 
(turnips)  *f  is  much  more  generally  cultivated  in  Che- 
shire tb^n  formerly,  and  is  held  in  equal,  if  not  ip  greater 
ftotiipaUon,  as  green  food  for  cattle*." 

Cabbages  with  earli/  poiat€es.-^P.  160.  "There  is  a 
sort  of  garden  husbandry  lately  introduced  into  the 
neighbourbood  of  Warrington,  which  seems  highly  de- 
serving of  attention.  It  consists  in  the  growth  of  early 
potatoes,  with  alternate  rows  of  o]K-cabbage.  The  pota*^ 
toes  are  set  as  early  as  they  can  be,  so  as  to  be  safe  from 
the  frosts;  they  are  taken  up  in  June,  4>r  the  beginning 
of  July;  and  the  cabbages,  which  have  been  planted  in 
alternate  rows,  left,  to  r^nain  as  winter  food  for  the 
icattle.'* 

TunNEPS, — are  pretty  evidently  z,  fresh  crop,  in  Che- 
shire.^^P.  156f    ^  Tlie  more  gei^eral  introduction  of  ^reen 

/  crop% 

**  ^Theca^bbage  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  green  crop  for  th^ 
idairy.  The  cattle  fed  upon  it  give  more  milk  than  when  fed  upon 
«^rtiips;  and  it  does  not  communioate  that  disagreeable  flavour  to 
nilk,  butter,  and  cheese,  which  b  sometimes  done  by  tl^e  la^c^  fo<yi, 
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crops,  aod  tbeir  extended  aprplication  as  food  for  cattU^ 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  improveinents  which 
has  taken  place,,  of  late  yearSf  in  the  agriculture  of  Che* 
shire.  In  the  niiddlei  and  southern  parts  of  the  county 
particularly^  every  dairy  farmer  hs^s  now  bis  field  of  tur- 
nips and  cabbages j  which  be  uses  for  his  milch  cows^ 
during  the  winter  and  spring  montb^.  In  the  hundred  o£ 
Wirrall,  these  crops  are  by  no  means  so  frequent;  though 
an  extension  of  their  growth  would  in  all  probability  be  sv 
source  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  dairies  in  that^ 
district." 

The  practice  of  drilling  them, — of  sowing  them  on 
ridgets,<^has  already  found  its  way  into  the  county:— 
where  the  "  Swedish  turnip"  is  not  unknown. 

Potatoes, — After  the  ample  detail  of  useful  inform* 
ation  laid  up,  from  the  Lancashire  Report,  and  from  Mr* 
/r^f/^ef'^  Report  of  Cheshire,— I  shall,  I  find,  be  able  tQ 
make  very  little  addition,  fiom  that  of  Mr,  Hollan4y^xe* 
specting  tlie  culture  of  this  inestipiable  root;  excepting 
what  relates  to   the  management  of   early  potaloe,    in 
JVj/rral;   and  this  it  may  be.  said,  would  better  appear  ia 
a  work  concerning  horticulture^  than  in  one  of  agriculture^ 
Nevertheless,  a?  Wallasey  (situiited  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Peninsula  of  Cheshire,  nearly  opposite  to  Liver- 
pool) appears  to  have  bieen  the  birth  place  of  the  early 
potatoe,  and  still  takes  the  lead  in  its  culture; — and  as^ 
in  a  year  of  scarcity  of  grain,  a  supply  of  potatoes  during 
the  summer  months^  might,  as  Mr.  H*  j  ustly  observes,  be 
a  seasonable  relief'»->( provided,  it  should  be  added,  some 
practical  method  can  be  hit  upon  to  cultivate  them,  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale,  in  the  Field)  ;  I  will  extract  the 
account  published  by  Mr.  Holland;  as  it  is,  apparently,, 
more  accurate  and  practical,  than  that  by  Mr.  Wedge. 

P.  146.  ^^  Potatoe  culture  in  JVirrall*.  From  the  si^ 
tuation  of  the  hundred  of  Wirrall,  between  the  estuaries 
of  the  Mersey  and  Dee,  the  climate  of  this  district  is  mild 
and  temperate,  and  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  cultivatioa 
of  potatoes.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  Liverpool,  creating^ 
a  large  demand  for  this  vegetable,  has  given  rise  to  aa  im- 
proved mode  of  raising  the  early  kinds,  which  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  practical  agriculturist.  The  following  is. 
the  method  pursued.    The  potatoes  designed  for  the  sets 

are 

"  *  With  this  account  of  tlie  culture  of  early  potatoes  L\  Wirrall,.  I 
yfas  favoured  by  the  Rev.  K.  Jacson  of  (^ebbin^ton.''^ 
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^e  got  up  in  September  or  October,  or  even  before  ;  the 
sooner  after  they  are  inature,  the  better ;  and  in  November 
are  laid  up  in  a  warm  dry  room,  where  they  are  spread 
rather  thinly,  not  more  than  two  or  at  most  three  potatoes 
in  thickness,  and  covered  with  wheat  chaff,  or  dry  sand. 
They  are  farther  protected  from  frost,  whenever  it  is  ne- 
cessary, by  a  blanket  or  rug  spread  over  them.  By  this 
mode  of  management,  they  are  generally  well  sprit  by  the 
jOfionth  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March;  if  this 
should  not  be  the 'case,  the  sprouting  is  accelerated  by 
sprinkling  them  from  time  to  time  with  a  little  water.  A 
potatoe  is  said  to  be  well  sprit,  when  it  has  a  shoot  from 
two  to  four  inches  long,  as  thick  as  a  small  quill,*  s^nd  ter* 
ininated  by  two  little  leaves.  In  tliis  state  they  are 
planted  whole ;  all  the  shoots  being  cutoff,  excepting  one, 
as  early  in  February  as  the  season  will  allow ;  they  are  set 
not  more  than  five  or  "six  inches  asunder,  the  tops  jtist 
within  the  ground.  As  lone  as  there  is  any  danger  from 
an  exposure  to  the  frosts,  tney  are  carefully  protected  by 
a  covering  of  straw  or  pease*haum ;  which  is  taken  off  in 
the  day,  unless  the  weather  be  extremely  severe,  and  put 
on  again  at  night.  B][  this  management,  potatoes  are  now 
as  plentiful  in  the  Liverpool  market,  in  the  middle  of 
May,  or  even  sooner,  as  they  were,  before  it  was  practised, 
in  the  middle  of  June.  At  the  same  time,  the  culture  of 
this  vegetable  is  productive  of  very  considerable  profit  to 
the  farmer;  aseeond  crop  being,  in  almost  every  instance, 
raised  from  the  same  land  in  the- same  year, 

*^  The  land  is  always  manured  for  potatoes  in  Wirrall, 
except  where  a  naturally  rich  spot,  or  one  that  has  some 
time  before  been  ^ell  manured,  is  allotted  to  the  early 
prop.  Under  these  favourable  circumstances,  both  tliis 
crop,  and  that  which  is  allowed  to  come  to  maturity,  are 
geneially  much  better  in  kind  than  i^  otherwise  the  case." 

In  a  note,  p.  160,  Mr.  H.  reasoning,  professionally^  from 
the  analogy  between  animals  and  vegetables,  hazards  the 
following  assiertions, — ^*  On  the  s^me  principle,  when  pota- 
toes have  been  ei^posed  to  a  sharp  frost,  the  best  method 
of  counteracting'  its  effects  is  to  cover  theiti  with  mats,  or 
straw,  before  the  morning  sun  c^m  have  a^y  influence 
iipon  them  :  \\\ey  will  thus  be  secured  against  $i  too  sudden 
transition  from  cold  to  heat.  Water  poured  on  them 
would  have  nearly  the  same  effect;  for,  however  cold,  its 
temperature  would  have  been  always  considerably  above 
that  of  the  frozen  dew  which  hangs  on  their  leaves ;  and  it 
would  eradually  restore  a  healthy  action,  of  their  vessels. 
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The  mortification  of  a  frozeo  limb  woald  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  a  too  sudden  exposure  of  it  to  warmth ; 
whilst  the  circulation  is  restored,  and  the  life  of  the  part 
preserved,  by  immersing  it  in  snow,  or  bathing  it  with 
the  coldest  water  which  can  be  procured.'' — Admitting 
this  to  be  strictly  true,  and  practicable,  it  is  still  but 
gardening.  The  thought,  however,  is  ingenious;  and  majr 
be  found  valuable  to  the  growers  of  early  potatoes,  in  the 
environs  of  great  towns. 

The  PRODUCE  of  Potatoes,  in  thefieldy  Mr.  H.  estimates, 
as  follows :— By  the  Frodsham  practice  (the  lazybed  me- 
thod) at  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels, — of  uinety  pounds, 
each: — By  the  Wirral  practice  (not  described)  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels.  And 
by  the  Altringham  practice  (''  in  drills,  either  with  the 
plow  or  spade '^)  at  three  hundred  bushels,  each  statute 
acre.  The  produce,  by  the  ordinary  practice  of  Cheshire 
(the  lazybed  method)  is  not  menttoned.*^On  the  whole, 
the  products,  in  Lancashire,  and  in  Cheshire,  are  muck 
the  same ;— namely,  about  two  hundred  and'  fifty  bushels 
of  ninety  pounds  each.— Mr.  Wedge-s  statement  of  three 
hundred  is  probably  too  high.  (For  a  manure  of  Pota*> 
toes,  see  n.  p,  145.) 

Carrots.— P.  164.  "  Though  the  cultivation  of  this 
vegetable  is  carried  to  a  very  considerable  e:{ttent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Altringham,  it  cannot  with  propriety  be 
reckoned  among  the  crops  commonly  cultivated  in  this 
jcounty.  The  mode  of  culture  usually  pursued,  in  this 
particular  district,  is  exceedingly  simple;  A  dry  loamy 
soil  is  chosen,  and  is  fallowed  with  a  lieht  furrow  before 
Christmas;  it  is  soon  after  dug,  that  the  frost  may  act 
upon  the  soil,  and  prepare  it  for  being  raked  fine^ 
wnen  the  seed  is  sown,  which  is  generally  done  towards 
the  middle,  or  latter  end  of  March.  The  only  kinds  of 
seed  sown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Altringham,  are,  what 
are  called  the  London,  and  home-seed.  The  latter  is 
raised  by  the  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  very 
generally  preferred  to  the  London  seed,  being  frequently 
sold  foir  four  times  the  price.  The  produqe  varies  gready, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  season* 
1  en  or  twelve  tons,  or  about  S50  bushels  per  statute  acre, 
are,  I  understand,  leckoned  a  very  fair  produce ;  now  and 
then  the  fanner  obtains  fifteen  or  sixteen  tons ;  in  other 
seasons  not  more  than  tour  or  five, 

^'  Manchester  is  the  principal  market  For  the  carrots 
grow|i  in  the  neighbo^i^bopd  of  ^Itrii\ghiim ;   the  con- 

*  ^  veyanc^ 
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▼fejrailce  to  that  town  by  the  duke  of  Bridgeivater^s  canal 
being  at  once  cheap  and  expeditious*" 

Onions^ — we  are  infonnecf^  are  a  profitable  cropi  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Altringhani ;  where  they  are  grown  for 
the  Manchester  market.  This^  however,  is  still  only 
gardtoing;  and  every  gardiner  is  acquainted  with  the 
culture  of  onionsw 

P.  1 66*  *^  The  soil  esteemed  most  suitable  to  the  growth 
of  onions  is  a  black  loam  upon  a  cold  bottom :  land  newly 
improved  by  draining,  &c.ijs  preferred  to  that  which  has 
beehfor  some  length  of  time  in  tillage  f'—*a  hint,  this,  to 
smaU  farmers,  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  great  towns. 

Cultivated  hsrbasr. — Of  this  we  find  a  few  gleanings, 
only ;  collected  from  different  fields  of  information. 

P£KSKN]AL  GRASS  tA)iD.«^P«  1j69.  '^  The  natural  mea^ 
dows  in  Cheshire  are  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part 
sitdated  by  the  sides  of  the  small  streams,  which  intersect 
the  coun^  in  every  direction.  They  possess  a  remarkable 
degree  of  richness  and  fertility;  a  circuitistance  which  may 
]m>bably  in  part  originate  in  other  causes  than  the  greater 
degree  of  moisture  derived  from  their  situation," 

After  noticing  the  soils  o(kCow  grounds^  in  Cheshire, 
(which  will  be  mentioned  under  the  bead,  JOairyJ  Mr.  H. 
eiltets  upon  a  long  jcaialogu^  misonnB  of  the  meadow 
plants  of  Cheshire;  aBd  enumerates  some  com  weeds 
atid  bedge  plants.  But  I  perceive  nothing  of  useful  in- 
formation, that  b  not  already  known  to  we  agfricultural 
.public,  arise  from  any  part  or  it. 

JjT^iiMArm^.— -The  Reporter,  in  a  section  bearing  this 
'  appellation,  Joins  the  harvesting  of  the  cultivated,  and  the 
natural,  herb^es ;  tho  their  methods  of  treatment  ought 
to  be  very  difierent. 

The  Time  of  Cutting. **-V.  184.  "  Clover  and  rye  grass, 
which  are  the  artificial  grasses  most  cultivated  for  hay  in 
Cheshire,  are  frequently  cut  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
June  ;  whilst  the  natural  meadow  grasses  are  seldom  cut 
in  this  county  before  the  middle  or  latter  ^id  of  July ;  and 
it  is.  not  uncommon  to  see  many  farmers  in  their  bay  har- 
vest as  late  as  the  t^ird  or  fourth  week  in  August." 

This,  Mn  H.  very  properiy  censures ;  and,  calling  in 
the  celebrated  po0t  and  baianut^  Darwin,  to  his  assistance, 
endeavours  to  contincethe  occupiers,  of  Cheshire,  of  their 
error,  in  that  particular  of  their  management.  Had  he, 
instead  of  having  recourse  to  the  saccharine'  theory y  told 
them  that  the  grasses  and  other  herbs,  usually  mown 
for  hay,  contaiQ)  iu  tboir  stems,  9x^1^  foliage,  during  their 
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slate  T>f  growth^  ^hat  will,  in  the  State  of  maturity ^i — (if 
suffered  to  stand)-^be  lodged  in  their  seeds;  and  thgX. 
if  they  be  injuditiously  suffered  to  stand  until  they  be 
matured,  and  shed  their  seeds  on  the  ground,  what  re* 
mains  of  them  wiil  be  mere  stmw  or  pulse^halm ;  and, 
moreover,  that  should  any  part  of  that  nourishment  which 
was  intended,  for  their  perfect  maturation,  be  left  in  the 
soil,  it  will  presently  rise  out  of  it,  in  the  shape  of  iffter^ 
gr€^s;'^he  would  probably  have  conveyea  conviction 
more  forcibly  and  clearly  to  their  minds. 

Mr.  Holland's  account  of  the  Cheshire  practice  ai 
making  hay  does  the  farmers  of  that  county  (who  follow 
tbe  methods  Mr.  H.  describes)  much  credit.  It  is  in  the 
better  manner  of  English  haymaking.  I  ind  nothing  in 
it,  however,  irhich  is  not  understood,  and  practised,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  die  kingdotii,  and  h^  been  described, 
again  and  again.  It  is  in  Middlesex,  we  must  look  far 
excellence  in  this  a^t;*-^mong  the  hay  fartoers  routid 
the  mietropoiis. 

In  the  K/eporter's  disseitatiidn,  concerning  haymaking, 
hay  stacks,  and  hay  barns,  (filling  half  a  sheet  of  paper) 
I  see  nothing  that  could  repay  my  readevs  for  the  trouble 
of  perusal.  He  would  seem  to  nave  had  just  sufficient 
experience,  in  those  matters,  to  generate  in  his  mind  a 
fund  of  theoretic  ideas. 

HoRSES.>^-P.  2S9,  "  No  particular  attention  seems  to 
have  been  paid  to  the  breed  of  horses  in  Cheshire,  though 
from  the  very  great  increase  which  has  taken  place,  of  lat« 
years,  in  the  price  of  this  highly  useful  animal,  the  im^^ 
provement  of  the  breed  is  considered  as  an  object  of  mors 
importance  than  formerly.^' 

Cattle.— Respecting  this  most  important  topic,  in  aa 
agricultural  Report  of  Cheshire,  Mr.  Holland,  very  judi» 
ciously,  copies  Mr.  Wedge's  account  -.—giving  the  foU 
lowing  substantial  reasons  for  so  doing.— P.  249.  **  Th« 
daily  constitutes  so  principal  an  object  of  attention  to 
the  Cheshire  farmer,  as  to  render  die  subject  of  this  sec^ 
tion  highly  interesting  and  important  with  a  reference  to 
the  amcuiturai  economy  of  the  cotmty.  It  wiU,  there* 
fore,  be  necessarjr  to  enter  into  a  more  particuiar  detail  of 
the  system  of  dairy  management,  pursued  in  this  district^ 
than  might  otherwise  appear  consistent  with  the  general 
plan  of  the  Report*  The  papers  on  this  subject,  con- 
tained in  the  uriginal  Report,  are  copious  and  by  no 
means  deficient  in  |^nt  pt  arrangementt    To  ascertain 
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Iiow  far  a  reliance  might  be  placed  on  their  accuracy  of 
statement,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  circulating  them^among 
fleveral  respectable  and  intelligent  dairy  farmers :  request- 
ing at  the  same  time  any  additional  remarks,  which  might 
appear  necessary  or  important  to  the  subject.  Finding, 
as  a  result  to  this  inquiry,  that  the  entire  accuracy  of  these 
papers  might  be  depended  on,  I  have  judged  it  most  ad- 
viseable  to  insert  them  here,  as  they  stand  in  the  Original 
Report ;  omitting,  however,  the  account  of  the  diseases  of 
cattle,  which ,  appears  superficial  and  trifling,  'J'he  few 
remarks  and  oomments,  with  which  I  have  been  favouVed^ 
are  inserted  as  notes." 

Those  notes,  together  with  what  else  I  can  collect  froui 
otlier  parts  of  Mr.  H's  Report,-!-conceming  cowi*,  and  the 
pAiRY, — I  will  insert,  here,  in  their  natural  order;  the 
better  to  enable  my  reader  to  combine  them  with  Mr. 
Wedge's  Retail. 

Cows.— The  favorite  Soil  of  Cow  Grounds^  in  Cheshire. 
-—P.  170.  ^*From  the  great  extent  to  which  the  making 
of  cheese  is  carried  on  m  Cheshire,  the' proportion  of  pas* 
ture  l^n4  is  very  considerable ;  particularly  in  the  middle 
and  southern  parts  of  the  county.  Its  quality  is  of  course 
Taried  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  other  local  circum- 
ttances.  Fnom  the  enquiries  I  have  made  of  several  inteU 
ligent  farmers,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  description 
of  land  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  a  dairy  pasture,  I  have 
found  it  to  be  the  general  prevailing  opinion,  that  a  tole- 
rably stiff  clay  soil,  especially  with  a  substratum  of  marl,  is, 
upon  the  whole,  the  most  favourable  for  this  purpose-: 
snore  milk  may  be  had  from  cows  pastured  on  a  rich  loamy 
soil,  but  it  is  esteemed  inferior  in  point  of  quality.  This 
opinioD  is  in  a  great  measure  confirmed  by  an  actual.re* 
ference  ^o  facts.  The  dairy  farms  in  Namptwicb,  and  the 
ivestem  part  of  Northwich  hundred,  which  are,  generally 
iipeaking,  (he  finest  in  die  county,  are  situated  for  the 
oiost  part  on  ^  stiff  clay  land,  with  a  strong  marl 
below  it.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Broxton 
hundred,  which. is  completely  a  dairying  district,  the  soil 
is  either  a  strong  clay,  or  a  clayey  loam ;  and  the  same 
observation  may  be  extended  txji  the  hundred  of  Wir- 
rall."  ; 

Management  of  Coww.— P.  256.  "The  iQore  general  in- 
troduction of  green  crops,  and  of  the  practice  ot  stall  feed- 
ting  for  dairy  cows,  may  certainly  be  reckoned  among  the 
•most  cQiisiclers^ble  improvements  which  have  td,ken  pia.c^ 
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of  late  years  in  the  agriculture  of  Cheshire;  *  With  thi 
dairy  farmer,  it  is  a  principal  object  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  hid  milk^  and  to  continue  it  as  long  as  ^possible. 
This  can  in  no  way  be  more  effectually  done,  thain  by  giv- 
•ing  green  food  to  nis  cattle ;  and  I  am  informed  by  several 
intelligent  farmers,  that  by  this  management  the  milk  may 
be  coBtinued  a  month  longer  in  the  autumn  than  cpuld  be 
effected  by  trusting  to  the  pastures  only  for  a  supply  of 
food.  The  importance  of  this  circumstance,  in  a  dairy 
district,  must  be  sufficiently  obvious.*' — How  far  cabbages 
and  turneps  are  consonant  with  the  cheese  dairy  of  Che- 
shire, we  are  not  informed. 

Disposal  of  Cows. — P.  192.  **  The  dairy  constituting  the 
principal  object  of  attention  to  the  Cheshire  farmer,  the 
Tceding  of  cattle  is  very  little  practised  in  this  county; 
and  consequently  nothing  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice 
occurs  on  this  subject.  Some  few  farms  in  different  parts^* 
•of  the  county  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  :  and  it 
is  a  general  practice  with  the  occupiers  of  the  larger  farms, 
of  from  one  to  three  or  four  hundred  acres,  to  reserve  a  few 
acres  of  their  aftergrass  for  feeding  one  or  more  of  the  re- 
fuse of  their  stock,  or  such  as  do  not  promise  to  be  pirofit- 
tible  for  the  next  year's  dairy.  One  of  these  is  generally 
killed  at  Christmas  for  the  family,  part  of  it  being  salted*, 
dried,  and  kept  for  the  use  of  the  succeeding  year.  Much 
the  greater  part  of  the  refuse  stock,  however,  is  driven  to 
the  markets  in  the  south  of  Lancashire;  or  sold  at  the 
'Michaelmas  and  spring  fairs,  and  carried  off  to  some  of 
the  feeding  counties  nearer  the  metropolis.'* 

The  DA\Ry.-^ Dairy  JVemen.^UnAer  the  head  "  Cha- 
racter of  Farmers,"  we  find  the  subjoined  flattering  ac- 
count of  the  DAIRY  WOMEN  6f  Cheshire.— P.  100.  "  I  must 
not  dismiss  this  subject  without  devoting  a  feW  words  to 
the  fair  dairy  women  m  this  county,  of  whom  indeed  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  but  in  ternfis  of  approbation.  The 
farmer  has  only  to  provide  a  proper  stock  of  cattle,  and  to 
superintend  the  management  of  his  white  and  ^reen  crops ; 
he  is  secure  of  haviug^his  rent  made  up  for  his  landlord,  by 
the  industry  and  excellent  management  of  the  female  pre- 
siding in  the  dairy,  who  is  usually  his  wife,  daughter,  or 
some  other  persoij  connected  with  the  family.  To  the 
same  source  too  may  be  attributed  the  general  appearance 
of  neatness  and  comfort  which  is  observable  in  the  do- 
mestic economy  of  the  dairy  farmer ;  a  circumstance  of 
no  trivial  moment,  when  considered  in  its  reference  to  the 
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th^r^teVf  as,  well  ^  to  th^  happin^St3  of  an  iipportant  a&d 
useful  cla^  of  sopiety.' ■ 

Milkingr—a.  ?•  259,  **  In  the,  choice  of  9.  oersQa  for 
inilking  the  cowS|  great  caution  should  be;  einplayed ;  for 
if  that  operation  be  not  carefully,  and  properly  performed, 
the  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  dairy  will  be  greatly 
diminislied.  It  should  be  a  rule  never  to  allow  this  ini<- 
portant  department  to  be  entrusted^  without  controul,  tQ 
the  management  of  any,  but  very  trusty  servants,  as  tj^^ 
cows  should  always  be  treated  with  great  gentlen^s^/^ 

Churning.'^li.  P.  261.  "I  have  ftxet  with  one  farmer 
who  employs  a  small  water  wheel  to  work  h^h  churn  ;  by 
means  of  which  he  can  make  the  churn  Tstaif  work  at  plea- 
sure from  1  to  108  strokes  ip  a  minute,  tie  ha^  experi-r 
epced  the  greatest  advantage  from  this  mode  of  churnipg, 
and  recommends  its  adoption  whenever  the  situation  of 
the  dairy  will  admit  of  it," 

Coloring  Cheese. — N.  P.  269.  **  It  has  been  calculated^ 
that  not  Ies3  than  5  or  6OOOI.  is  annu^iUy  paid  in  Cheshire^ 
for  arnotta,  for  the  colouring  of  chee&e.  If  the  gentry 
would  prefer,  and  he  particular  in  onlering  for  their  own 
table,  cheese  that  is  not  coloured,  that  ridiculous,  and  com* 
pletely  unnecessary  expense  would  probably,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  done  awav.    Mr.  Fenna^^ 

There  appears,  at  the  first  glance^  to  be  $onfie  egregious 
error  in  this  estimate.  The  price  of  annatto,  in  Gloces- 
tershire,  some  years  ago,  was  tenpence  an  ounce ;  which 
is  enough  to  color  two  hundred^weight  of  cheese,  A  ton, 
on  this  calculation,  costs  eight  shillings  and  four  pence. 
But  let  us  call  it  ten  shillings.  The  produce  of  Cheshire 
is  estimated,  by  Mr.  Fenna  (as  will  presently  appear)  at 
11,500 tons;  v^liich,  at  ten  shillings,  a  ton, gives  a  product 
of  5,750/.  for  the  coloring  used  in  Cheshire ;  provided  the 
number  of  cows  kept  for  sale  cheese,  alone,  be  92,ppo. 

Markets  for  Cheese. — P.  315.  "The  greatest  propor- 
tion of  the  cheese,  especially  of  that  made  in  the  large 
dairy  farms  in  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of  the  county, 
is  disposed  of  to  the  cheesemongers  in  London  \  who  usually 
employ  factors  or  agents,  resident  in  these  districts,  to 
purchase  the  dairies  for  them ;  the  farmers  agreeing  to 
deliver  the  cheese  either  at  Chester,  where  it  is  shipped 
directly  for  London ;  or  at  Frodsham,  from  which  place  it 
is  conveyed  by  way  of  Liverpool  to  the  same  market. 
Some  is  sent  up  the  Staffordshire  canal,  to  the  inland 
counties;  while  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  smaller  sized 
.*>  dairies. 


dairies,  and  a  large  prpportion  of  the  cbee?^  mad^  in  ttie 
northerji,  and  north  east  parts  of  the  county,  U  pprch^sedf 
by  the  ffictors  for  the  supply  of  the  Stockport  and  Man-« 
Chester  market^;  whence  it  is  dis|:ributed  tbrpugb  the 
pppulpui^  districts  in  the  south  of  Lancasbire,  and  thc^  west 
of  Yorkahire." 

J^rice  of  Cfiee^e. — In  the  Section  "  Provisions,"  while 
enuinerating  their  prices,  we  find  tiie  ^ulyoined  note  aU 
tached  to  this  item  :— "  Chee^  from  2l.  15^,  to  3A  10^,  per 
cwt.  of  120 lb." — N.  P,  2d8,  "The  cpnstant  average 
price  of  ^oine  dairies  is  much  greater  than  the  highest  ber(( 
stated,  a  circumstance  which  depends  principally  on  the 
length  of  time  the  cheese  is  kept.  By  long  keeping,  cbeQsq 
is  considerably  diminished  in  weight ;  so  that  the  actual 
difference  in  price  between  that  sold  early,  and  that  kept 
for  one  or  two  years,  is  not  sq  much  as  at  first  view  it  might 
appear.'! 

Produce  of  Cheese  by  the  Cbw.—N.  P.  258.  « In  the 
hundred  of  Wirrall,  where  there  isj  a  dairy  on  most  of  the 
farms,  the  average  annual  produce  of  cheese  from  eacb 
cow  cannot  be  stated  at  more  than  2  cwt.  This)  deficiency 
originates  in  several  obvious  causes ;  few  of  the  pastures  in 
this  district  are  old  grass  land  ;  they  are  in  general  v^ry 
fully  stocked  with  cattle ;  to  the  breed  and  condition  of 
which,  too  little  attention  is  usually  paid  by  the  farmer* 
Tlie  neglect  of  giving  turnips,  or  some  other  descriptign 
of  greei)  food  to  the  cows  in  the  moi^ths  of  October  and 
November;  and  their  bad  wintering,  which  is,  for  the  most 
part,  of  straw  only,  are  additional  circumstances,  which 
account  in  a  great  measure  for  the  comparative  smallness 
of  produce  from  the  cattle  on  the  Wirrall  dairies.  Jlev. 
Ji,  Jacson''— Mr.  Wedge  lays  the  produce  of  each  cow  at 
2i  cwt- 

Produce  of  the  county  — ^N.  P.  252.  "  The  number  of 
cows  kept  for  the  dairy  in  Cheshire  may  be  about  92,000; 
from  which  are  probably  made  annually  about  i  1,500 
tons  of  cheese, — Mr,  Fenna, 

"  This  calculation  appears  to  be  tolerably  accurate. 
Estimating  the  number  of  cultivated  acres  of  land  in  the 
county  at  60p,000,  taking  nearly  a  third  of  this  nmpber 
for  d^airy  pastarCj  and  allowing  two  acres  to  each  cow,  we 
shall  approach  very  nearly  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr, 
B'enna  of  tiie  number  oi  dairy  cows  in  Cheshire.  Avijr- 
aging  the  quantity  of  cheese  made  annually  from  es^ptt 
cow  at  2^  cwt.,  the  re&ult  will  correspond  wijth  hiscalgu- 
ation  of  the  quantity  made  every  y^ar  in  the  county/* 
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In  th^  Vale  of  Berkeley,  in  Glocestershire,  where  the 
lands,  I  apprehend  are  bf  a  richer  quality  than  those  of 
Cheshire, — four  acres^  or  upward,  are  allowed  to  each 
cow*,  '  But,  there,  cows  eat  hay,  during  the  winter 
months '.—whereas,  in  Cheshire,  fhey  consume,  in  winter, 
much  produce  of  the  arable  lands ;  so  that,  here,  three 
acres  of  grass  land  may  be  the  outmost  quantity  occupied, 
by  each  cow;  namely,  two  for  pasture  (as  above  stated) 
and  one  for  /lay  and  aftergrass. 

I  was  led  to  these  c6nsiderations,  by  finding  tlie  esti- 
mated produce  of  Cheshire  to  exceed  greatly  that  of  Glo- 
cestershire;  and,  by  observing,  in  the  markets  {the- home 
marketsf)  the  proportion 'of  "Cheshire  cheese"  to  fall 
short  of  that  of  "  Glocestershire  cheese." — It  is  true,  that 
under  the  name  of  "  Gloster  cheese"  much  of  that  made 
in  North  Wiltshire,  and  Somersetshire,  and  part  of  that 
made  in  the  midland  counties,  may  appear.  But,  on  the 
father  hand,  quantities  of  cheese  produced  in  the  environs 
of  Cheshire, — in  North  Wales  and  in  Shropshire, — go  to 
market,  I  believe,  under  the  appellation  of  "  Cheshire 
cheese."  It  will,  therefore,  be  found  perhaps  on  revision, 
that  the  estimate,  by  Mr.  Fenna,  has  been  laid  too  high, 
in  the  Cheshire  Report. 

Mr.  Wedge  estimates  the  arable,  meadow  and  pasture 
lands,  including  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  at  620,000 
acres:  — And  Mr.  Holland  copies  his  estimate.— Sup- 
posing that  one  third  of  this  aggregate  quantity  to 
be  appropriated,  entirely^  to  the  production  of  cheese^-^ 
for  sate; — and  allowing  three  acres  to  one  cow,  the  num- 
ber of  cows,  kept  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sale  cheese^  will 
be  68,888.  Hence,  on  these  premises,  and  allowing  each 
cow  to  produce  2\  cwt.  of  cheese,  the  aggregate  produce 
of  the  county  will  be  8,600  tons.  This  by  way  of  exciting 
further  calculation. 

Sheep.— P.  286.  "  The  daiiy  being  the  object  of 
greatest  moment  to  the  Cheshire  farmer,  less  attention  is 
paid  to  sheep  in  this  than  in  most  other  counties.  They 
are,  however,  to  be  found  in  large  flocks  on  the  hills  bor- 
dering on  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  and  are  of  a  good 
healthy  kind,  the  wethers,  at  four  years  old,  weighing, 
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+  Is  >  grealef  quantity  of  Cheshire,  than  of  Glocestershire,  fcc, 
cheese  tent  to  fwrign  markets? 
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from  15  Its.  to  18lbd.  the  qcrartet;  but  the  wool  is:  Gourde; 
Besides  tbisy  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  pi^uliaf 
breed  in  the  county,  except  that  on  the  forfeist  of  Dela^' 
mere ;  vrhich  is  smaU,  the  wethers,  weighing  from  8  lbs. 
to  12'ibs.  the  'cfuarter,  at  four  years  old.  The  mutton  of' 
this  breed  is  much  esteemed,  and  the  wool  is  valuable, 
selling  this  ^6^r  at  2  /.  12^.  6d.  per  stone  of  20  lbs. ;  •  the 
fleeces,  however,  are  small,  often  not  weighing  moj*e  than 
2  lbs.  The  wool  is  purchased  by  the  Yorkshire  manu* 
£actttrers  of  ciotb.  In  point  of  shape,  these  sheep  are 
not  mtich  unlike  a  diminutive  Norfolk,  with  fafce^  attd 
l^s.  blacky  g^y>  brown,  and  white,  generally  with  sthilll^ 
horns." — A  variety  of  the  true  native,  or  natiirali*:ied, 
mountaiiu  Inieed  of  England.  S^ee  NoRTKBR!{f7  Depart. 
p.  200. 

Rabbits.— P.  393.  "  There  ^re  but  few  mbbit  w^trens 
io  this  county:  tlu^  principal  are  on  Delamer6  forest: 
Sir  3,  F.  Leicester  has  one  in  his  park  at  Tabley^*  On 
several  of  the  heaths  and  sand  lands,  rabbits  are  fret][uent, 
but  not  in  number  to  constitute  a  warren." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  that  on  the  Delamete,  and 
other  insulated,  hillocks  of  Cheshife^ — seeing  the  mietrkets 
of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Chester  are  within  view,— 
rabbit  warrens  might  be  stocked  with  profit. 

PiGKONS.—^P.  294.  "  The  numbet  of  pigeons  bred  for 
sale  in  this  county  is  very  inconsiderable;  it  being  the 
general  opinioti  that  they  consutme  a  greater  quantity  o( 
produce  than  is  compensated  for  by  the  profits  they  aflord. 
They  are  generally  kept  at  gentlemen's  Houses;  few 
farmers  having  more  tlian  three  or  four  couple;  and  many 
none.  Where  however  an  old  hall  or  mansion  house  is 
occupied  by  the  farmer,  the  number  is  frequently  very 
considerable;  Their  dung  is,  I  understand,  particularly 
useful  in  the  tan  yards,  in  reducing  the  hides  after  they 
have  been  thickened  by  the  Action  of  the  lime;  and  large: 
quantities  of  it  are  purchased  by  the  tanners,  ahd  applied 
to  this  purposiPi 

'•The  value  of  pigeons  in  this  county  is  about  a  shilling 
or  sixteenpence  a  couple." 

Bees. — P.  294.  "  Hives  of  bees  are  to  be  rnet  with  at 
many  of  the  farm  houses  in  this  county,  as  vveH  as  at  some 
of  the  cottages,  and  in  the  smallgardens  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourliood  of  towns.*' 

To  the  silly  injunction  laid  upon  the  Board*s Rteporters, 
respecting  the  "  expence  and  profif  of  farming, — Mr.  H, 
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has  paid  more  serious  attention  than  the  matter  required^ 
By  way  of  exhibiting  in  strong  colors  the  uncapableness 
of  him  who  imposed  the  ta&k, — I  will  here  insert  Mr.  H's 
sensible  account  of  his  endeavor,— notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  he  had  to  encounter, — 
toward  the  accompUsfament  of  Iiis  task,  in  this  respect. 

P.  ill,  "  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  ascertain 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  actual  expenses  and  pro- 
fits attendant  upon  farming*  So  many  circumstances  are 
occurring  td  vary  these  on  different  farms;  so  few  farmers 
are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  accounts,  sufficiently  regular 
for  the  formation  of  such  calculations;  ^ndof  those  who 
ke^p  accounts)  so  few  are  willing  to  communicate  any 
information  relative  to  their  individual  expenses  and  pro-^ 
fits;  that  it  becomes  almost  a  matter  of  impossibility  to 
procure  statements  which  can  convey  any  accurate  ideas 
on  the  subject.  These  difficulties  I  have  experienced,  bo 
their  full  extent,  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  inform- 
ation necessary  to  the  drawing  up  this  article*  Readily 
conceiving  that  nothing  could  be  procured  by  applications 
for  the  account  of  expenses  and  profits  on  particular 
farms ;  I  stated  my  queries  in  a  more  general  way,  re^ 
questing  information  as  to  the  probable  expenses  and  pro-^ 
fits  on  a  dairy  farm  of  200  acres,  without  reference  to  any 
individual  instance.  Finding  however  that  this  mode  of 
application  was  eoualiy  unsuccessful,  I  wa^  induced  at 
length  to  relinquish  the  design;  and  must  plead  as  my 
apology  for  the  omission  of  this  part  of  the  plan  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  the  causes  before  mentioned.  It 
cannot  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  farmer  who  rents 
his  land  should  consent  to  have  a  statement  of  his  profits 
brought  forward,  in  a  way  which  would  naturally  attract 
the  attention  of  bis  landlord,  and  might  have  an  effect  in 
raising  the  rent  of  his  farm;  while  among  those  farming 
their  own  land,  there  are  few  who  note  down,  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  statement,  all 
tJie  incidental  expenses  which  they  incur;  and  which, 
though  small  when  taken  individually,  rise  in  conjunction 
to  a  very  considerable  amount.  Even  were  one  or  two 
calculations  of  this  kind  obtained,  the  intbrmation  com^ 
niunicated  by  this  means  would,  I  apprehend,  be  very 
trifling,  and  perhaps  only  accurate  with  respect  to  the 
farms  from  which  they  were  respectively  obtained;  so 
great  is  the  variety  resulting  from  circumstances  of  a 
local  and  individual  Qature^" 
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SITUATED  WITHIN  TtlE 

AGRICULTURAL  DISTRICT  of  CHESTER. 

It  has  been  said,  aforegoing  p.  5,  that  the  Natural 
District  of  Chester  extetida  wiihin  the  counties  of  Flint 
and  Denbigh: — -the  lands  and  th^ir  management  being 
the  same,  on  either  side  of  the  fortuitous  line  of  demarca- 
tion. The  "  Cheshire-cheese"  dairy  extends  even  into 
the  Vale  of  Clwyd  (one  of  the  richest,  most  beautiful, 
and  habitable,  passages  of  country  in  the  island);  which, 
however  is  naturally  separated  (unless  at  its  lowest  ex- 
fafemity)  from  that  of  Chester,  by  a  lofty  ridge  of  hills ; 
rising,  southward,  to  mountain  heights*. 

To  the  southward,  or  rather  south  Westward  of  those 
bills,  are  situated  the  Vale  Lands  in  the  neighbourhood, 
of  Wrexham;  which  are  naturally,  and  agriculturally,  a 
portion  of  the  wide-spread  District  pf  Chester.  See 
as  above. 

North  Wales  was  surveyed,  and  reported  to  the  [Board 
of  Agriculture,  by  Geo.  Kay  j  who  dates  his  letter  of  ad- 
vertisement^ at  Leith,  in  June  1794;  when  his  Report  was 
published. 

Mr.  Kay  (tho  the  whole  of  his  Reports  are  stitched  up 
in  one  thick  4to  pamphlet ;  they  being  original  Reports). 

treats^ 

•  Th^  Vale  of  Llwyd  ;—(usually  written  Clwyd;  and  pro-. 
noijRcecl  CloS-id.) — In  July  ISOO,  I  spent  a  few  davs  in  this  charming 
Vale.  I  forbear,  however^  to  speak  of  it,  in  detail^  here;  as  it  would 
be  attempting  to  rob  Nor m  Wales  of  its  brightest  and  most  valu- 
able ^em.  I'he  lower  part  of  it  is  included  in  Flintshire ^  the  upper 
part  in  Denbighshire ; — and  this  notwithstanding  its  entircness,  and 
peculiar  uniformity^  as  a  Vale  Distaict, — whether  it  be  viewed  in  a 
natural,  or  an  agriculturai,  iijfiit*  Hence,  this  Vale,  alone,  might 
serve  to  show  the  impropriety,  if  not  the  absurdity^  of  yurveying  aad 
reporting,  by  counti§s» 
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treats,  separately,  of  each  county  of  North  Wales: — first, 
of  Flintshire;  antl)  lastly,  of  Denbighshire. 

The  account  of  Flintshire  is  fuller  of  inronnauon,  re- 
specting the  existing  state  of  the  country,  than  that  of 
any  other  county  or  North  Wales.  That  of  Denbigh- 
shire, on  the  contrary,  i»  the>  least  so;  being  rather  a 
detail  of  the  experiments  of  "  Mr.  Lovatt,"  and  the  re- 
commendations of  t^e  Reportftr,  than  cf  the  nature  and 
established  practice  of  Denbighshire.  I  Bud  in  it  not  one 
period  to  place  here, 

I  mean  not,  howevtr,  m  saying  this,  to  convey  an  idea 
that  I^lr.  K's  Q[;AUFiCATiaMS,,«3a  REi>OJtrjiit,  .are  beneath 
those  of  the  generality  of  the  Board's  Autbori ;  the  com- 
parison in  this  respect  bein}^  in  his  favor.  Mr.  Kay  is 
CTidenlly  a  man  of  observation,  and  n«t.  ^n^ncpiaintpl 
with  agricultural  concerns.  But  bis  Repor^  oJ^'  Nortli 
Wales  would  seem  to  have  been  done  under  diffiuiiliiea, 
and  on  the  spur  of  an  occasion;  as  appears  by  thi?  sub- 
joined extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Presidenj.  of  the  Board, 
pvefixed  to  his  work.  . .   ■    , 

P.  i.  "  In  obtiiinin?  an  account  of  the^pi'es^nt  stat?  of 
husbandry  in  Norlh  Wales,  several  difficul'Lie^  occurred. 
Among  fibers,  no  distinct  map  of  it  coijii^.be  procmetj, 
a!lhous;h  I  enquired  at  all  the  shops  in  tlie,  principa) 
towns,  I'roni  Kdiijburgh  to  Clie^iter.  T^ic  qniy  one  I 
could  nlit;ut)^  ^(■a^  vfry  'iblij;ingl_y  funjisWdaiq  by  a  geii* 
ileniani;   ;':.   I,  *''■>;  hut  it.vvas  oju.anitt  iijT 

(liSLiii...  ■  ■      ''■■■"•  year  in  ^vhicU  I  coiu- 

incnri'l  ■    i   means  favourable*.     Iff 

some  instances,  no  cppoituiiity  ivas  allowed  me,  either  of 
shoM!ijig.i;>r  of  explaini-ng  the  plan  of  the  board;;-  and  when 
It  was,  I  sometimes  found  gentlemen  averse  from  the 
scheme.  '  .Tlies'e  circumstances  will  account  for  what,  (o 
many  readers,  mav  appear  material  omissions  i!i,tliis  per- 
formance; and  will,l  hope,  be  some  apology  for  tlie  many 
mistakes  or  inaccuracies  into  which  I  may  have  fallen." 

■  -"  •  Mr.  K.iy  was  appnintpti  late  in  the  season,  in  consequence  of 
an  acciiii-nl  having  happened  to  the  person  wlio  was  originally  noniL- 
iMted  for  that  piir^ote,  wliicli  prevented  bii  rulfilling  his  engage- 
ment," - 
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FLINTSHIRE. 

•  •  •      f 

t  , 

NATURAL  ECONOMY. 

V/LIMATURE.— P.  2.  "  The  elimate  i*  by  no  means 
reckoned  unfriendiy  to  vegetation.  From  the  situation 
and  narrow  forai  of  the  oouhty,  extending  along  tiie 
shore  of  the  Dee,  the  sea  bjeeaes  prevent  the  snow  from 
lying  any  length  of  time.  Frost  or  snow  s^ldoin  inteir* 
rupts  the  operations  of  husbandry  three  weeks  in  a  year. 
Rainy  weathoif  is  the  gredte^t  obstructioni  especially  where 
the  soil  is  clay ;  and  yet,  the  seed  time  and  the  harvest 
are  not  latetp  than  in  the  best  oounties  in  Scotldtid,.  and 
more  early  than  4n  many  noi^tbern  counties  in  England. 
Harvest  generally  begins  about  the  middle  of  August^  and 
frequently  earlier  along  the  sea  coast,  diid  is.  commonly 
finished  in  September.^' 

SuRFACfi« •»«»?.  I4  *^  The  wild,  rugged)  and  onoUntainous 
appearance  of  North  Wales,  is  no  where  vety  conspi- 
cuously displayed  in  this  county.  Excepting  the  waste 
lands,  it  is  all  well  wooded,  and  enclosed  with  hedges  and 
other  fences.  Its  surface  throughout  is  varied  by  hill  and 
dale.  From  the  shore  of  the  Dee,  the  land  aseends  gra- 
dually, by  gentle  rising  arable  hills,  which  fall  by  degrees 
into  rich  fertile  plains.  A  ridge  of  higher  hilk  pii  the 
south  separates  it  from  Denbighshire,  which,  in  many 
places  along  their  sides,  ptoduce  corn,  and  m  some  pdrts 
are  cultivated  to  the  sunimit." 

Soil,— P*  l.   *^  The  soil  most  prevalent  along  the  coast, 
and  in  the*  vales  of  Clwyd  and  Mould,  ia.  a  strong  clay,  , 
interspersed  with  gravel,  loam  and  sand.'* 

The  prevailing  soil  of  the  Vale  of  Ci^WYD  is  of  an  ex-  • 
traordinary  nature  ;-^a  pale<^coloFed  silt,  or  mud,  rather 
than  clay: — very  similar  to  that  of  the  Vde  of  llchestcr, 
in  Sora^WJetshire ;  and,  like  that,  it  is  superiorly  fertrle. 
The  Vale  of  Clwyd  is,  in  thte  and  otlier  respects,  dis-. 
similar  froitn  that  of  Chester* 

Fossils,— On  tha  contrary,  t^he  eastern  side  of  Flint-^ 
shire  agrees  in  soil  SErd  subsitrata  with  the  western  side  of 
Cheshire;  tlie  two  being,  in  reality^  one  and  the  same 
natural  district.    See  the  head  Manti^vt,  ensuing. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
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PPROPRIATION.— .p.  2.  *<  Although  some  small  por- 
tions of  the  w^ste  lands  have  lately  been  divided  and  in- 
closed, yet  there  are  many  thousand  acres  still  left  in  their 
original  state,  which  are  very  capable  of  being  converted 
into  arable  and  pasture  lands.  Aud^  although  all  the  waste 
lands  or  commons  in  North  Wales,  are  denominated 
mountains,  yet  many  of  them  are  as  level  as  a  bowling 
green;  and^  in  this  county,  they  are,  in  general,  not 
more  hilly  than  the  arable  lands,  nor  is  the  soil  inferior  in 
quaHty,  were  it  as  well  cultivated.  In  Flintshire,  the  com- 
mons are  depastured  by  sheep,  black  cattle,  horses,  and 
asses,  belonging  to  the  neighbouring  tenants,  from  which 
no  possible  advantage  can  be  derived,  as  the  poor  animals, 
kept  in  this  almost  starved  state,  can  never  improve ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  loss  sustained  by  death  throughout  North 
Wales,  is  incredible.  There  are  many  farmers,  who,  rather 
than  risk  their  stock  on  the  commons,  sell  their  privilege 
at  the  paltry  sum  of  4d.  a  head  for  sheep,  during  the  sea- 
son, and  for  other  cattle  in  proportion.  The  expence  of 
improvement  cannot  be  great,  inclosing  and  draining 
being  the  chief  things  required.  Coal  and  limestone  are 
got  in  abundance,  and  at  an  easy  rate." 

P.  4.  *^  There  are  no  common  fields,  or  fields  in  run 
rig^in  this  county,  as  I  am  informed,  except  between  Flint 
and  St.  Asaph,  and  it  is  in  agitation  to  divide  and  inclose 
them.  The  difference  of  rent  between  open  and  inclosed 
fields,  is  estimated  at  one  third." 

Tithes. — ^P.  20."  **  The  church  rate  in  this  county  is 
one  eleventh  of  the  produce,  in  place  of  one  tenth,  I'his 
singalarit}'  has  existed  time  immeniorial,'^ 


TENANTED  ESTATES. 

lliMBANKMENTS.^P.  3.  <^  Two  thousand  acres  were 
gained  from  the  Dee,  by  embankment,  about  I?  years  ago,- 
the  soil  of  which  is  for  the  most  part  clay,  and  is  now 
rented  at  20s.  per  acre.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  more 
have  been  recently  embanked  in  the  vicinity  of  Chester, 
tlie  soil  whereof  is  a  pure  sand,  on  which  a  very  gre«it  va-? 
jiety  of  artificial  grasses  have  been  sown,  but  the  white 
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clover  prevails^  and  already  produces  good  pasture,  ap-* 
pearing  as  if  it  would  soon  equal  the  best  in  tue  county." 

Tenancy,-^P.  7.  **  I  cannot  apcount  ^tisfactorUy  for 
^le  backward  state  of  agriculture  throughout  North  Jvales, 
unless  from  the  want  of  leases.  The  lands  being  gene* 
rally  possessed  by  tenants  at  zvillf  must,.ou  their  part,  con* 
sequently  act  as  a  complete  bar  to  improvement.  From* 
this  cause,  the  present  indolence  and  inactivity  imputed  to 
farmers,  evidently  proceed.*' 

Hent.-^P.  19.  **Tbe  average  rent  of  the  best  land 
lying  alon^  the  coast,  and  in  the  fertile  vales  of  Clwyd 
and  Mould,  is  estimated  at  about  20s.  per  English  acre,  ex* 
elusive  of  land  tax,  poor  and  church  rates,  oic.  which  the 
fanners  in  many  places  throughout  North  Wales  pay/' 

P.  20.    *^  As  a  proof  of  the  heavy  taxes  paid  in  this 
county,  I  shall  only  here  mention  a  small  spot  of  ground, 
consisting  of  1 3  English  acres,  and  let  at  40s.  per  acre. 
The  nominal  rent  amounts  only  to  -»    -    £26    0    0 
Poor  rates  5s.  ;>e^  pound,        if  •    >    6  10    0 

Church  tax,  t  f  -         S    4    0 

Land  tax,  ^  -  -        S    4    O 

Assessment  for  roads^  &c»  -  «-       0  13    0 
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Which  makes  the  actu^-l  rent  above  3/.  per  acre,'* 


AGRICULTURE, 

X:  ARMS.— P.  8*  **  The  farms  in  this  county  are  in  gene* 
ml  9mail,  extending  from  20  to  100  acres  of  arable  land* 
A  few  amount  to  300,  and  even  more.  Tiiey  may  average 
about  50  acres.'* 

Homesteads.— P,  9.  **  Where  the  farms  are  large,  the  te- 
nants are  very  well  supplied  with  housing;  but  the  smaller 
ones,  that  rent  from  20/.  to  5Q!.  a  year,  of  which  there  are  a 
greater  proportion,  are  very  ill  accuramodated." 

Plan  of  Management, — Jn  speaking  of  jfiirwj,  Mr.  .K. 
says— p.  8w— They  are  ^  employed  in  pasture  and  hus-s 
bandry  in  equal  proportions,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascer- 
tainedf ;  though  I  am  inclined  to  thinks  that  more  than  one 
half  is  kept  for  pasture." 

P.  7«  *^  In  so  fertile  ^  pounty  as  Flintshire,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  atteippts  have  hitherto  been  made  to 
introduce  green  cropt^  without  which  no  proper  system 
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of  husbandry  can  be  pursue^;  ieven  cIoTier  aiid  yye-gra8s> 
are  but  seldom  cultivated, ajM  then,  too,  in  a  sveiy  slovenly 
manner  by  common  farmers.  Few  pease,  and  .beans  are 
sown,  nor  are  potatoes  so  generally  planted  as  they  ought 
to  be.    A  field  of  turnips  is  rarely  to  be  met  with." 

Manube-— ifar/.— P*  10.  "Clay  marl  is  found  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Flintshire  in  great  abundance,  about  three 
or  four  teet  under  the  surface,  and  is  laid  on  grass  lands, 
for  pasture  and  hay,  in  the  month  of  November,  or  before 
tvinter.  It  is  not  of  a  very  rich  quality,  therefore  a  great 
deei  is  applied,  which  requires  the  winter  frost  to  pulve«> 
rizeit;  aod  in  the  spring,  when  the  lands  are  dry,  they 
axe  harxowed  with  narrows  intenvoven  with  brushwood, 
and  generally  produce  good  crops  of  hay.  There  is  also 
sock  marl  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Flint,  ^ich  .is  most 
commonly  applied  to  the.  barley  lands,  sometimes  to  pas-> 
tureand  nay,  the  soil  gravel,  yielding  abundant  crops." 

Cattle.-^?.  30.  *^  The  breeding  of  black*  cattle  in 
this  county,  is  made  a  very  principal  object,  and  much 
more  attended  to  than  agriculture*  x  Of  the  breeds  there 
are  none  distinct  or  pure,  because,  as  from  their  near  con- 
nexion with  England,  constant  supplies  are  brought  of 
the  most  noted  kinds.  From  10/.  to  12/.  is  the  most  com- 
mon price  of  a  good  milch  cow,  yielding  from  25  to  30 
quarts  of  milk  per  day,  for  three  or  four  months  after 
calving,  and  fed  on  good  pasture.  Besides  calves  of  their 
own  breeding,  great  numbers  are  bought  in,  ftx)m  the 
neighbouring  counties^  where  die  object  is  chiefly  cheese. 
It  is  computed,  that  each  cow  shall  produce  3  cwt.  of 
cheese  in  a  year.'* 

•  This  eoithet,  as  hete  applied,  is  doubly  absurd :— it  ituot  only  ao 
fXfktive^  but  is^  in  this  placci/o/f^. 
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SHROPSHIRE. 


JL  HIS  county  separates  most  reluetantijr  into  vxTVKhL 
DISTRICTS.  NotwithstatKling  the  Severn  niDs  through  the 
centre  of  it,  dividing  it  into  nearly  ^qual  parts,  it  is  not 
obviously  accompanied  by  a  rkered  vale ;  unless  at  tiie 
southern  margin^  below  Bridgenortb,  where  the  vale  of 
Worcester  naturally  terminates. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  its  capital,-^SHREWSBURY,«-r 
a  wide  extent  of  vale  lands  are  observable.  But  they  are 
not  determined  by  boldly  rising  grounds,  on  either  side.<-« 
Round  Whitchurch,  a  more  confined,  but  richer,  passage  is 
seen  ;  which,  however,  may  be  considered  as  an  extensioii^ 
or  appendage  of  the  district  of  CAe^^er.— -Also,  in  the 
environs  of  Ijjdlow,  a  rich  and  beautiful  plot  of  countnr 
is  found.  But  this,  as  the  sites  of  Stretton  and  Bishop^i 
Castle, — and  the  entitle  southwestern  quarter  of  the 
county,— is,  by  locality  and  natural  economy, — WeUh, 
While  ainch  of  the  southeastern  quarter  (the  vale  lands 
noticed  above  excepted)  is  occupied  by  Mines  and  Manu^ 
factures*  It  is,  therefore,  the  n)ore  central  parts  that  aro 
best  entitled  to  consideration,  here-^particularly. 

The  VALE  9r  DISTRICT  of  Shrewsbury. — My  own  know- 
ledge of  this  district,  and  the  county  at  large,  has  arisen 
thus: — In  September  179<2,  I  viewed  with  attention,  the 
line  of  country,  between  Whitchurch  and  Shrewsbury;, 
where  I  stopped  some  days,  and  looked  round  its.noigfa<* 
bourhood :  thence  by  Coalbrokedale,  and  Bridgenorth,  to 
Worcester,  &c. — In  March  1797, 1  entered  it  at'llenbury;- 
thence,  by  Ludlow  and  Bishop's  Castle,  to  North  Wales. 
And,  in  April,  I  re-entered  it,  by  Vhe  Welcli  Pool  Road : 
in  my  way  to  Shrewsbury,  &c.— In  August  1800, 1  passed 
directly  through  the  centre  of  the  county  j  from  Whi|> 
church,  by  Shrewsbury,  and  Stretton,  to  Ludlow,  &c.* 

The  surf  Of fi  qf  th»  central  parts  of  the  coupXy  •  i^  re-, 
markably  tlat:— ran  extended  plain,  beset  with  a  few  biU 

'  "locks: 

*  Retrospective  view  of  the.  Wsstern  Djpartmbnt.-^. 
Since  this  volume  was  prepared  for  the  press;  namely,  in  the  spring 
•1  the  present  grear  (1809)  i'  I  paesti  tkri^ugl)  the  entire  department; 

— from 
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locks  ;---the  Wrekin  being  the  most  conspicuous.  Yet 
even  this  far  seen,  and  therefore  far  famed,  ^  mountain,** 
»— is,  when  approached,  a  veiy  hillock !  A  proof,  this,  of 
the  extraordinary  levelness  ot  this  part  of  the  island. 

However,  the  low  lands  of  Shropshire,  tho  forming  a  flat, 
cultivated  country,  must  necessarily  have  a  considerable 
degree  of  elevation  above  the  tide ;  inasmuch  as  they  occupy 
Ae  highest  ground, -«*the  turn  of  the  water,— between  the 
Severn  and  the  Dee;  and  are  situated  at  one  hundred 
miles*  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  former ;  that  is  to 
say,  from  the  sea  at  low  water, — By  the  devious  course  of 
the  Severui  the  distance  must  be  much  greater.* 

In  soilSf  as  well  as  in  vianagejnent^  the  low  lands  of 
Shropshire  resemble,  in  a  striking  manner,  those  of  the 
midland  counties  ;*^-of  whose  western  margin  this  tract 
may  be  considered  as  an  extension  or  continuation  ;—«- 
wherebv  the  Lowlands  of  the  central,  or  midland  part 
of  England  are  united  with  those  of  Wales.  For  the  dis« 
trict  of  Shrewsbury  extends,  westward,  to  that  of  WEtCH 
Pool; — (situated  within  the  political  bounds  of  Wales) ; 
which  forms  part  of  the  rich  and  well  cultivated  vale  of 
Montgomery,  (extending  from  Pool  to  Newtown)  which 
is  altogether  English. 

Like  those  of  other  vfde  districts,  the  soils  of  Shippshire 
are  various ;  as  will  appear  by  the  Reports.  To  tlie  west** 
ward,  and  in  the  environs,  of  Shrewsbury  lies  much  rich 
powerful  land ;  even  where  it  is  incumbent  pu  coals  ;-»* 
fin  unusual  circumstance. 

.  I  am  the  less  solicitous,  re^rding  the  rural  practices  of 
iShropshire,  as  it  may  be  considered  rather  as  a  mining  and 
Tfianufacturing,  than  as  an  agrictiltural  county.  Its  dairy 
practice  partakes  ef  that  of  Cheshire;  ana  its  arable 
management  (as  has  been  said)  of  that  of  tiie  midland 
counties.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  proper  to  pay  due  atten« 
tion  to  such  facts  ^nd  suggestions  concerning  it,  as  may 
be  deemed  worthy  of  preservation ;  and  whicn  appear  in 
the  two  Reports  tl)at  pave  be^n  printed  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  ♦*  GENERAL 

r— from  Manchester  to  Chester;-«^tbfnce,  by  Wrexham  and  Ellesmere, 
to  Shrewsbury  (a  line  of  country  I  had  not  before  traced);  and  tbencft 
tiirough  Worcestershire,  Glocestershire,  and  North  Somersetshire,  into 
the  more  Western  Department ; — in  order  \q  correct  my  judgement^ 
^nd  clear  up  a  few  doubtful  points. 

^  3ce  Fl^mley'f  Shropsbire^  art*  Inland  NayigaUona  cosi^ip^. 
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"GENERAL  VIEW 

OF   THE 

AGRICULTURE 

OF  THE 

CaUNTY  OF  SALOP; 

WITH 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MEANS  OF  ITS  IMPROVEMENT, 

By  J.  BISHTON, 

OF  KILSAf^  SHROPSHIRE, 


1794/' 

1  HIS  is  the  original  "Report''  of  Shropshire ;— if 
Report  it  may  be  deemed.  Of  the  twentyseven  pages,  of 
which  the  bod-i/  of  the  work  consists,  not  seven  relate,  im- 
mediately, to  the  "  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Salop.'^ 
—The  rest  are  filled  with  effusions  relating  to  the  writer'g 
own  practice  and  opinions ;— some  of  which  are  entitled  to 
a  hearing. 

The  President  of  the  Board  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
primary  performance,  sent  a  list  of  queries  to  the  author; 
and  his  answers,  to  some  of  them,  are  given  in  a  ^^  post- 
script;" — by  which  means,  the  work  is  extended  to  thirty^* 
eight  pages. 

The  auALiFlCATiONS  of  this  Reporter  (for  such  let  us 
designate  him)  liiay  be  gathered  from  his  production* 
He  is  evidently  a  professional  man  of  considerable  expe- 
rience ;  and  has,  formerly,  cultivated  a  farm  of  full  extent, 
He  is,  probably,  more  the  man  of  business,  than  the-^ 
bookmaker.  Yet  on  subjects  that  particularly  engage  bis 
attention,  we  find  no  want  of  words. 

His  MODE  of  SURVEY  Cannot  be  an  object  of  enquiry. 
His  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  Shropshire,  no  doubt, 
has  been  acquired  in  the  prosecution  of  hisi  profession. 

No  map. 
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SUBJECT  THE  FIRST. 


NATURAL  ECONOMY. 

OOILS. — Regarding  this  siibject  of  Report,  Mr.  Bishton 
may  be  supposed  to  be  professionally  conversant. — P.  7. 
*'  From  Over-Arely,  iii  the  south-east,  to  Melverley,  in  the 
north-west,  the  navigable  river  Severn  divides  this  county 
nearly  into  two  equal  parts;  the  north-east  side  of  which 
is  chiefly  of  a  turnip  soil,  intermixed  with  a  tolerable  pro- 
portion of  meadow  and  pasture.  The  banks  of  the  Severn, 
which  are  often  overflowed,  produce  hay  in  great  plenty. 
On  the  south  west  side  of  the  river  Severn,  from  Allerbury, 
about  eight  miles  wide  down  to  Cressage,  the  lands  are 
chiefly  pretty  good,  and  contain  pasture,  wheat,  and  tur- 
nip land,  but  very  variable.;  each  sort  lying  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  many  farms  containing  each  sort.  That  from 
Cressage,  about  six  miles  wide  to  Bridgenorth,  and  from 
thence  to  Cleobury  and  Ludlow,,  is  chiefly  mixt  soil  upon 
clay,  and  part  thin. 

*^  The  remainder  of  the  county,  and  lying  more  to  the 
^outh-west  side,  is  very  variable,  mostly  thin  soil,  some 
upon. clay,  other  upon  rock,  extensive  tracts  of  hills,  and 
waste;  upon  the  whole,  there  is  in  this  county,  all  sorts  of 
land,  except  chalk  and  flint.'* 

:  Concerning  the  elezation^  the  tUrn  of  surface^  or  the 
^limatu7'€j  which  those  lands  enjoy,  we  have  no  account. 

Minerals,  &c. — P.  7,  "  It  abounds  with  coal  pits,  and 
has  also  valuable  mines  of  iron,  &c.  a  description  of  which, 
however,  does  not;  come  within  the  scope  of  this  Report.", 
And,  in  answer  to  the  queries  put  to  him,  Mr.  B.  in  his 
postscript  adds, — P.  37.  "  There  are  very  considerable 
mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  coal,  and  also  lime,  rock  and  build- 
ing stone,  some  of  which  are  worked  to  considerable  pro-r 
fit,  by  the  libefality  of  the  owners  grs^nting  long  leases, 
wliich  encourage  opulent  companiesj  to  search  for,  ^nd 
work  the  same.  * 


^ubj£(:t 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
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OTATE  of  ApprophUtiqn.— P.  S.  **  This  county  does 
not  contaip  much  commoa  field  lands,  mo»t  of  those  hav- 
ing beeu  fpvnierly  enclosed,  and  before  acts  of  pafli«^ 
ment  for  that  purpose  were  in  use;  but  the  irficonre** 
iiience  of  the  property  being  detached, and  ituermixed 
in  small  parcels,  is  severely  felt,  as  is  also  the.  incon- 
venience of  having  the  farm  buildings  in  villages.'*— 
And  in  his  postscript,  tho,  iR^porter  replies  u>  .Uh> 
queries  sent  bim,— P.  f,^C|.  "  In.  compa^rison  of  many 
other  counties  tbi^  liiayb^  I  cal]<e4  an  enclosed  ooq,  par** 
ticularly  in  respect  ojffieW  land;  yet.  tbere  <tej:tainlv 
remain  many  commons,  tliough  few  of  large  extend  which 
would  still  pay  well  the e^pqoseof  enclosure.  One  of  the 
most  considerable  is  th^  Mpd'^  near  the  town  of  Bridge-* 
Ifiorth.  ',  ',  .i  ,        , 

"  As  to  the  extent  of,  tjiecomi^^^ns,  I  .w0uld  beg  leave  to^ 
advise,  that  a  surveyor  may  be,s^it  ii^o  each  cottaty,  with 
instructions,  to  take  as  manyline^  over  each  cooftmon,  a» 
would  pretty  nearly  aspg^t^in  the  quantities  ;.jthia  «ietbo<i 
would  not  cost  the  Agric^ltur.al  Board,  more  tlian  thirtjir 
guineas,  on  an  average,  f^^\^  eji^h^  county  ;.  aild  ^t  tinfi  sam€t 
time  and  expence,  the  y\'oi*;th.of  the  wastes  inlay  be  s^sceiir 
tained,  by  supposing  ti^^m  in, a  s|;a(p  for.euciosing^  for  ia 
their  open  state  the  value  oifi  thi^.b^st  i$  but  trifling*." 

'On  the  ^f  Improvcmpni  .of  ^  CommonSf^  Mn  Bishtoa 
speaks  like  a  man  of  sense  and  feeling,  .whos0  lUind  .hafil 
rt?ached  a  maturity  of  j«dgei^ieut,,by  a  length  of  obfterva- 
tion  and  expedience,— c>n  the  speL  His  sentiments  wklelvi 
differ  from  those  engendered  in  closet s^ — with  which  well 
meaning  people  have,  been  Ipng  amused,  and  some,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  misled, 

P.  24.  **  On  this  head  surely  it  is  not;  necessary,  at  this 
time  of  day,  for  myself  or  any  other  persoo,  to  say  any 
thing  more  than,  inclose  them  all  as  soqn.  as  conventeoit. 
The  idea  of  leaving  them  in  their  uni(npix>ved  state  ta 
bear  chiefly  gorse  bushes,  ,^nd  fernj  is  nqw  completely 
scouted,  except  by  a  very  few^^wko  have  falsely  conceiveli 

....  that 

•  Have  the  Board*{)r'dfitcd, by  this  Jitot?   ^. 
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that  the  inclosing  of  them  is  sin  injury  to  the  poof;  but  if 
those  persons  had  s^^ti  as  much  of  the  contrary  effects  in 
that  respect,  as  I  httve^  I  am  fully  persuaded  their  opposi-* 
tion  would  at  once  celts^i  Let  those  tvho  .dobbty  go  round 
the  commons  now  open,  und  view  the  miserable  huts^  and 
pooTy  ill  cultivated,  impoverished  spots  erected,  or  rather 
thrown  together^  and  inclosed  by  themselves,  for  which 
they  pay  6d'.  ot  Is.  pet*  year,  which,  by  loss  of  time  both 
to  the  man  and  his  family,  affords  them  a  very  trifle  to- 
wards their  maintenance,  yet  opetates  upon  their  iiiinds  as 
a  sort  of  independence ;  this  idea  leads  the  nian  to  lose 
many  days  work,  by  which  he  gets  a  habit  of  ihdblence ; 
a  daughter  kept  at  home  to  milk  a  poor  half  starved  cow, 
who  being  open  to  temptations,  soon  turns  harlot,  and 
becomes  a  distifessed  ignorant  mother,  instead  of  making 
a  good  Useful  servant.  The  sUrroundiiig  farmers,  by  this 
means,  have  neither  industrious  labourers,  or  servants, 
therefoj^e,  the  commons  with  the  cottagers  around,  become 
a  great  burden  instead  of  a  convenience  ;  for  most  certain 
it  is,  that  in  all  the  countries  wliere  this  is  the  case,  the 
labourers  are  generally  indolent,-rand  the  contrary  is  the 
case  where  they  live  under  the  farmer,  in  comfortable  cot- 
tages, with  only  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  work  every 
day  in  t^e  year,  and  have  their  children  taught  to  read, 
and  put  out  to  labour  early*  This  I  have  been  a  witness 
too,  not  only  in  my  t)wn  parish,  wbei'e  we  enclosed  a  com- 
mon and  fields  25  years  ago,  but  in  many  other  places 
since,  where  I  have  been  concerned.  To  do  any  thing  for 
a  poor  man  und  his  family  (who  are  to  be  maintaincu  by 
their  own  labour)  which  gives  them  the  habit  of  indolence, 
is  the  same  as  taking  the  rich  man^s  income, for  bothalike 
become  helpless." 

These  arguments  militate,  with  nearly  equal  forccj 
against  the  scheme  of  cottagers  keeping  cows, — on  in- 
closed lands. 

Provisions.— P.  38.  "Butter,  from  one  shilling  to 
fourteau-pence  per  pound;  the  price  of  that  article,  is 
the  best  tacit  proclamation  of  the  luxury  and  prosperity 
of  this  kingdom ;  for  I  remember  \vithin  the  compass  of 
forty-five  years,  families  in  my  neighbourhood,  supplied 
with  butter,  the  year  through,  at  four-pence  per  pound." 

Tithes.— P.  3*1.  *•  But  little  tithe  is  taken  in  kind— 
mostly  by  fair  and  equitable  compositions,  which  are  in 
in  some  places  renewed  every  year,  in  others,  are  let  for  a 
longer  term.  1  have,  within  the  distance  of  twenty  miles 
round  mjl^  own '  neigiibourhood,    for    these    last  twenty 

yeais 
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years,  valued  yearly  a  great  deal  of  tithe,  which  has  been 
let  to  the  occupiers  of  the  resp'ective  farms  from  which  it 
was  issuable,  and  within  that  peridd,  the  same  practice  has 
becoitie  pretty  general." 

Roads.*— To  this  subject,  Mr.  Bishton  appeiirs  to  have 
paid  extraordinary  attention ;  and  has  spokien  his  senti- 
ments  upon  it,  at  some  length.  Much  of  what  he  has  said 
is  well  entitled  to  a  place,  here.  The  folly  of  appointing, 
annually,  ignorant,  dilatory,  parochial  Surveyors  has,  it  is 
true,  been  repeatedly  brought  forward;  but  it  canriot  be 
too  generally  condemned. 

P.  18.  •*  The  roads  in  this  county,  both  turnpike  ami 
private,  are  generally  bad;  the  private  ones,  particularly 
in  the  clay  part  of  the  county,  are  almost  impassable  to 
any  but  the  inhabitants,  notwithstanding  there  have  been 
many  acts  of  parliament,  with  a  view  to  make  them  per- 
fectly good,  which  end,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  would  be 
a  most  important  step  to  improvement  in  agriculture 
There  are  already  sufEcient  resources  given  by  divers 
acts  of  parliament,  for  enforcing' statute  duty,  and  raising 
the  supplies  by  assessn^nts  upon  the  inhabitants;  butiu 
several  of  the  arrangements,  I  humbly  conceive,  the  acts 
are  very  deficient,  and  which  occasions  the  general  failure 
in  the  desirable  end  for  which  they  were  passed. 

**  In  lieu  of  surveyors  in  each  parish,  (who  are  gpenerally 
chosen  in  turn;  and  consequetitly  havfe  neither  time  nor, 
experience  sufficient  to  act  properly,  and  are  gerterally 
not  inclined  to  pxert  themsehes  by  enforcing  the  duty,, 
&c.)  I  would  propose  for  the  magistrates  to  have  power 
to  appoint  a  proper  surveyor  with  a  salary,  who  should  act^ 
muler  their  direction,  ana  be  amenable  to  them  for  their 
condcict;  such  surveyor,  to  iirfdertake  the  Arrangement  of 
a  certain  district,  (say  10  miles  square)  whose  duty  it 
should  be,  to  emplpy  deputies,  to  call  in  aiid  see  the  statute 
duty  done  under  his  direction  :l)y  this  mOans  the  forming 
of  the  roads,  which  is  the  first  principle,  would  be  done 
in  the  most  approved  method,  'and  the  statute  duty  regu- 
larly called  out.    There  tnay  be  an  inspector,  an  inhabi- 
tant in  each  parish,  appointed,  and  chosen  yearly,  whose 
interest  it  would  be,  as  well  as  his  duty^  to  acf  as  a  check' 
upon  the  general  surveyor  and  his.  deputy;  this  office, 
being  easy,  might  be  filled  by  one  of  the  most  libcraljier- 
sons  in  the  parish,     I  apprehend  that  an  arrangement  of 
this  sort  would  verj'  soon  insure  good  private  roads.     And 
something  like  the  following  would  procure  us  good  turn- 
pike roads  also,'*  1       . 

8  This 
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Tills  dearable  effect  is .  proposed  to  be  obtained  bjr 
erectio^  a  weighinff  machine,  at  every  turnpike.  g^Ue,  and 
regulating  the  loac^  to  be  carried,  on  each  width  of  ^lly ; 
not  by  the  number  of  horses  emplc^yed;  but  by  the. actual 
weight  of  the  load  to  be  sustained  :^an  accurate  joeaa  of 
regulation,  which  science  and  cpinmon  sense  require.*  A 
ton  is  a  dennite  term  which  is  mathematically  understood ; 
but  the  power  d  a  horse  is  altogether  inoeterminated ; 
6ne  horse  being  possessed  of  twice  the  power  of  another. 

Mr.  B.  enters  into  particulars  respecting  bi»  plan.  But 
Ins  remarks  are  too  wordy  iot  insertion,  here*  And  the 
following  items  of  his  proposed  regulatiovs,  simply  set 
down,  will  be  more  ioteliigible  to  the  read^^'y  than  bis 
pages  of  brdken  law  language. .   , , , 

Waggons. 

16  inch  fellies  jto  carry  8  tons,  in  summer,  or  7  tons,  in 
winter.  /»  .      . 

9  inch  fellies^-^rolling  16  tncl^es,i-*  6 1  itoii^ ,  La  ^ummer^ 
— 6  in  winter.  .    ,: 

9  inch  fellies,— 6  tons,  in  $umi^^,'-r-5i-  in  »iqt9r«  .  - 

6  inch  fellies, — rolling  11  inche8,r— 51  tons  in  §|immer,— « 
^in  winter.  ^  .    .  .       m  .  .    .   r   i< 

6inchfelliesy — ij  in  sumn?^,?-^3|-!  in  winter* 

Less  than  6  inctie»,-*3J  ia  summer,-^  3^^  'i>^  winter. 

Carts.] ^    >  .-,..,' 

Q  inctr  fellies  to  pirry  3  tons,,  in  summary  or  2|,,  in 
winter.       .,{'..       ^  ,  !  ,  • 

6  inch  fellies,— ^J5,  in  siraimer,-^2/<f,  in  winter. 

Les^  than  6  finches,— 1|  in  s^qjraer,—l4J^  in  winter: — ► 
including  the  jsjtiglits  of  the  carriages,.  And.  qv^ry  hundred 
weTeht,  above  thpse  standards,^  tp  pa}^  tei?  sbiUif^gs*:  . 

I  insert  the  above  scal€;;,vfi):bflut  .comment >  excepting 
that  the  weights  appear  to  me,  to  be  too  hi  gin  )Tbis>  how- 
ever, miay  easily  be  rectified.  The  thought,  andi  the  at- 
tention bestowed  upon  it,,  do  Mr.  Bishton  very,  great 
credit. 

To  enforce  these  regulations,  Mr.  B.  proposes  that, 
after  a  certain  day  to  be  named ,  in  a  law  for  the  above 
purposes,  every  turnpike  xoad,  without  a  weighing  machine, 
shall  hQfrec^ 

The  good  effects  of  such  regulations,  Mr.  B.  eniimerates, 
in  the  fgllowinc  sensible  manner.— P.  22.  "The  weighing 
engines  will  sufficiently  prevent  carriages  of  all  sorts  being 
over  loaded,  which  will  be  a  preservation  of  the  road, 
whereas,  ihe  restraint  upon  the  number  of  horses  does  not 
answer  the  purpose ;  for  a  short  and  overpowered  team^ 

does 


i^$  jHof^  dmigi  ia  m€  fdSa§,  iU^  i  ^^'  nvMe4  of 
hof^feJ^,  ivKicH  drdW  efisy,  ahd  cbnseduefitl^  paisf  aSon^ 
«»w<5hf q[a<dc4e>;  That  cBsia^6'^bl6  I'esrtfaint  T>ill  be  there- 
by ift«le  tfftfttec^ary^  wfiifcft  ^mpoVirfeW  atitf  ew5ourages 
some  poor  indolent  wretches  to  wander  about  tire  coantrr, 
Witft  tneW  geiwrfjr  JJhWed  noticesj  to  catch  a  pr^j,  which 
Men  •o<,*  it  taVM^  AWay  ii*!  drunlkiittnie^s,  debauchery, 
aild  Aaferdtf ;  fi«id  if  they  fait  ht  thei^  lawfiil:  atteniptf, 
ii^h?dft  is  Aft^  <he  ca^e,  ancf  feferKaps  d&tfessed-  to  ihe 
gt»ea66siJ  fi^r&'6,*  Beiit^  des;{)i»ea  by  persons^  of  all  denomi^- 
nation^  ptifsHitt  jio4ching  aod  fowl  stealing,  which  lead  to 
gr^a§6¥  wetrf  6f  th'iereryi  of  vrhitih  there  af  e  many  instances ; 
for  iti  thi^<i^Wrtetionrfai^grounded  upbn  <he  poor  wretches^, 
as  ttfeote  di^^ibfedv  being  by  t&c  law  allowed  to  be  the 
cfediMi'  itfttffesses^'  wh5  ob&iiii  the  reWaird*  to  the  athoowt 
of  5t.  Of  Aofe,  Wb€h  the  te!ani  oinitit'sr  Servant  or  ietvdni^ 
dtfe  alt  d^dlM'  ponied  i  io  tliat  a«  tfie  atet  now  stand's,  uo 
oi^e  iil  S8rf6' fikiiin  these  bonvicttoti^. 

*'  Tfcfe  occupiers'  of  MAs  in  ^etne^ili  ^trrti^tilar'y  thcsfe 
lifion^ifh*  inMwfn^  siSlpd-  ohes,  find  theyas^elteyvery  ranch 
oppresse*  antt*  fa^nred  By  thi^  Ifiw  ndwr  ^ufasisGng  for  f^- 
jf irktiiig'  ]tB«  trffepike  jhdtffe,  by  ttieif  be?ii%  fbstraiiied  froth 
drawing  m6if€  \bih  fbtir  Horses^  iti  y¥i^6ti^,  the  fellies'  of 
the  wheels  thereof  being  under  six  inches  broad.  Were 
farmers  permitted  to  draw  any  number  of  horses,  it  would 
be  of  great  public  iHiliQr  in-  lowering  the  price  of  those 
animals,  which  is  now  enormously  high ;  the  farmer  would 
find  it  bis  interest^  as  formerly,  te  keep  breedine  mares, 
which,  with  thte  cbitsT  tJrey  bt^cfed,  may  life  rtadfe  useful  great 
part  of  the  year,  provided  they  may  be  worked  easy.  The 
law  as  it  now  stands,^  act^  nearly  as  a  prohibition  to  farmers 
breeding  horses;  for  a  breeding  mare^  or  a  colt  under  5 
years  old)  is  not  fit  to  ^|paw  one  of  four  in  a  waggon,  with 
no  more  than"  60  bushels  oi  baA^y  oi*  wheat,  which  is  the 
common  load  of  the  Shropshire  or  Staffordshire  farmers, 
neither  ot  Which  fedug  more  than  two  tons,  which  i«  coh- 
siderably  under  the  weight  the  present  act  allows  to  be 
drawn  on  the  turnpike  roads  in  winten  Befoiie  the  sfaid 
turnpike  la\<^rf  W6re  in  force,  tlit  former's, team,  to  draw  His 
60  bushels  of  wheat  ot  barley,  consisted  of  six  in  number^ 
two  of  which,  At  leist,  sverfe  mare^  either  in  foal  or  sucklet^ 
t\Vo  colts,  one  df  thfcrn  txfro,  the-  othier  three  years  old, 
which  Were  nfcvef  oppfessfed  or  hurt  by  thfeir  work;  coii- 
sequcptly  a  succession  came  oti^  tvndth^  ovVner  had  one  or 
tvto  good  sOuild  colu  to  S"6ll  off  ^Vfcry  y^aa:  to  the  harness 
QK  di'auoht,  sTs  thifV  be^P  ixiitiA:' 

^  ^  N  P.  23. 
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'P.  23.  "Another  evil  occasioned  by  this  law  is,*-th4t 
such  farmers  are  obliged  to  keep  horses  of  the  largest 
size^  which  consume  the  produce  of  much  land,  by  eatiug 
a  large  quantity  of  corn,  when  the  smaller  horses,  working 
easy,  seldom  eat  any." 

Mr.  Bishton^s  laudable  anxiety,  to  put  his  plan  in  exe* 
cution,  is  evident  in  his  concluding  proposal.— P.  23.  **  It 
is  humbly  conceived,  that  upon  this  princi|)le,  a  law  for 
regulating  the  roads  maybe  enacted,  so  as  to  answer  every 
good  design  of  the  present,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve 
those  individuals  wnq  are  esxceedingly  injured,  and  also 
be  of  general  utility.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to 
digress  too  much  from  the  subject  of  agriculture,  when  it 
is  considered,  that  good  roads  are  the  first  improvement  to 
be  made. upon  an  estate,  where  the  roads  are  bad;  and  I 
verily  believe,  that  a  petition  to  parliament,  to  obtain  the 
above  alterations,  would  be  signed  by  every  person  in- 
terested in  the  counties  of  Salop  and  Stafford.  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  sead  one  enclosed,  for  the  society's 
inspection,  and  if  some  such  method  shall  be  recom* 
mended  by  the  society,  I  bee  to  be  considered  at  their 
service,  to  send  a  clerk  round  the  counties,  for  the  signa* 
tures  of  those  who  may  approve  of  the  measure.'' 


SUBJECT  TH£  THIRD. 

RURAL  ECONOMY. 

DIVISION. THE  FIRST. 

TENANTED  ESTATES, 

T/,eir  IMPROVEMENT  and  MANAGEMENT. 

'  JCiSTATES.— P.  31.    «  The  sizes  of  both  the  estates  and 

farms  in  this  county  are  very  various  ; — here  are  estates  of 

noblemen  and  of  siiveral  commoners,  which  cover  from 

'  ten  tliousand  to  twenty-five  thousand  acres  each ;  while 

"there  are  an  infinite  numb.er  of  freeholders  and  yeomen's 

estates  of  all  inferior  Vizes?'' 

Tenin^es,—  P,,  31.  'Vrhere  i^  much  copyhold  tenure^  but 
of  easier  customs  riian  in  the  neighbouring  CQunties." 

'  •  Improve*. 
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Improvement  of  Estates.— -On  Proprietors  improving 
tenanted  Lands.— There  is  much  good  sense,  arising  no 
doubt  out  of  practical  knowledge,  comprized  in  the  sub- 
joined remarks. — P.  27.  "  Where  gentlemen  hjvve  agents 
who  are  experienced  in  husbandry,  they  cannot  do  better 
than  to  suffer,  such  to  assist  the  tenants,  by  paying  for  part 
of  their  draining,  marling,  wz^tering,  embanking,  &c.  for 
which  they  may,  in  proper  and  fair  time,  obtain  from  10 
to  20  per  cent,  fpr  their  money  ;  but,  extraordinary  it  is, 
that  very  few  gentlemen,  will  come  into  this  nieasure,  of 
assisting  their  tenants  with  money  for  improvements ;  not; 
even  those  who  are  satisfied  with  3  per  cent,  for  their 
capital,  when  they  purchase  additions  to  their  estates." 

Embanking, -—tw  the  following  observations,  on  thi^ 
cardinal  improvement  of  landed  property,  in  many  situa- 
tions, there  is  nothing  new.  But  they,  show  that  tne  most 
vahiable  improvements  may  be  rendered  abortive,  under 
the  guidance  of  ignorance ;  and  that,  by  a  more  enlarged 
knowledge  of  the  subje^jt,  they  piay  b^  rendei'ed  supe-* 
riorly  beneficial. 

P.  16,  *^  There  is  another  improvement,  which  is  car-, 
ried  on  to  great  perfection,  upon  the  lands  subject  to  the 
floods  of  the  rivers  Severn  and  Vernieu,  in  Montgomery-^ 
shire,  bordering  upon  this  county,  by  emhankment ;  but 
the  banks  should  be  fixed  at  a  discretional  distance  from 
the  side  of  the  river,  so  as  when  embanked  on  both  sides, 
the  course  of  the  flood  may  not  be  too  much  narrowed.  In 
'many  instances  it  should  oe  from  40  to  50  yards ;  yet  there 
has  been  a  great  inconvenience  attending'  this  improve- 
mentj,  ifor  thoOgh  the  produce  of  hay,  &c.  has  by  this 
mean^  been  all  saved,  yet  this  land  has  been  found  to  be 
much  Jpss  fertile  by  the, water  being  kept  off*  and  in  sonqe 
places  it  has  occasioned  the  banks  to  be  disregarded;  but 
there  is  ^n  easy  remedy  for  this,  by  fixing  at  proper  dis- 
tances, trbujghs  with  3wing  gates  or  valves,  by  which  the 
water  may  bie  suffered  to  overflow  as  usual,  from  November 
to  March  inclusive,  and  be  shut  out  in  the  summer  months  \ 
thus  the  fertility  would  Sustain  no  injury,  and  the  produce 
be  presened.— This  is  an  ipotprovement  of  great  utility,  and 
more  neglected  than  tliat  of  floating. 

"  Consider  for  a  moment  the  immense  quantity  of  bay, 
as  well  as  pasturage,  that  may  by  this  practice  be  saved 
paiticularly  in  wet  seasons,  and  in  most  situations  at  a 
sipall  ejcpence.  I  ip.gry  venture  to  say,  that  many  thousand; 
acres  njay  be  pieserved  at  from  3d.  to  6d.  per  yard  in 
length,  but   10s.  per  yard  is  trilling,,  qpmpar^  with  the 

N  2  improve- 
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hnprov^xncnt  whicb  may  bt  made  in  many  situations. 
iThefe  is  a  bar  to  this  improvement,  however^  in  many 
places,  by  property  being  intermixed^  for  which  tteason 
there  should  be  commissioners  appointed  by  parliament^ 
with  power  to  make  such  improvements,  when  called  upon 
so  to  do,  by  the  persons  fbrminc  a  majoritjr  of  landed  pro-" 
jerty  in  any  obtain  district,  which  commissioners,  should 

ave  such  power  as  the  commissioners  of  the  I)eytheur  and 
Street-marshal  in  the  Mbrtlgomeryshire  Inclosuire  Act, 
wh^re  near  3066L  has  been  laid  but  for  thit  purpose,  and 
by  which  many  thousand  acres  are  preserved  trom  floods/* 
On  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glocester,  the  practice  above  recomniertded  is  in  use* 
See  the  Rural  IEconomy  of  GlocestErshire. 

Draining. — Pi  8.  "There  is  much  draining  done  by 
the  best  farmers,  both  with  stono  and  wood*'* — P.  if. 
*'  But  in  many  situations,  particularly  in  clay  countrie^ 
the  materials,  as  stone,  &c.  s^re  very  expensive,  occasioned 
by  getting,  and  the  distance  it  is  to  be  carried  ;  and  thin 
soil  upon  clay  requires  the  drains  in  many  places  to 
be  not  more  than  from  6  to  8  yards  adundei*,  which 
consumes  large  quantities  of  materials;  I  kave  made 
what  I  call,  a  brick  arch,  for  that  purpose,  full  an  inch 
thick  and  a  foot  long^  nearly  of  the  shape  of  a  ridge  tile^ 
but  being  not  more  than  B  inches  wide  at  bottom,  and  6 
inches  semi-diameter,  it  cannot  possibly  be  used  in  build- 
ing ;  but  such  having  been  made  at  a  brick  kiln,  the  ex-^ 
cise-officer  thought  them  taxable,  and  charged  them 
2s.  6d.  per  thousand,  as  common  bricks.^ — ^P.  18.  '•These 
arches  may  be  raside,  when  common  bricks  are  at  Ids.  per 
thousand,  without  tax,  at  about  30s.  per  thousand,  which 
will  lay  a  cavity  of  six  by  five  iuclies,  and  near  340  yards 
loiig." 

,  Mr.  B's  directions  for  using  these  draining  tiles  are  by 
no  means  accurate.  Nevertheless,  in  the  bands  of  an  in- 
telligent practical  drainer,  they  tfiay  in  some  cases^  be 
very  eligible. 

Irrigatiori. — P.  9.  "There  are  some  meadows  floated, 
by  preserving  levels  from  streams  of  watery  but  little  of 
this  improvement  is  done  in  a  masterly  manner;  though 
floating  has  been  long  in  practice  by  a  few  of  the  best 
farmers,  arid  the  use  of  the  spirit  level  is  known  by 
many."  Wliat  is  to  be  imderstood  by  "  preserving  levels  ?" 
Is  the  practice  of  floating  "upward,"  or  "downward,'* 
here  meant? 

For".,Wiza7?tw^,  see  TILL4PE. 

EXECU- 
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.  EJCECuttvp  Maxagemsnx- — Tenancy. -^1?.  27.  ^*  Leases 
have  of  ]^te  yeax$  heen  ipinok  explocfed  by  gepXlemea  of 
i^^nded  property ,,  many  of  wbom  nping  formerly  granted 
^xcessiv^  lofig  terms,  have  becA  induced,  by  tbfi  injury 
W^tai^jcd  tbereby,  aud  apwe  otber  i-easons,  to  object  tg 
any  Je^i^ !  This  is  a  coutrary  e^^treme,  and  tp  obviate  that 
difficulty,  I  have  formed  a  lea3e  (a  popy  of  which  is  sent 
tp  th^  bonpHrable  Soayrd)  which  has  b^en  so  fortiinate  a^ 
to  m^t  with  the  approhatiop  of  bptb  landlord  and  tenants 
in  general ;  the  fornier  being  left  in  some  degree  at  li- 
berty, ft^d  the  latter  made  confident  of  having  ai?  allow- 
ztKce  for  their  improveip*envtS|  from  which  they  may  not 
have  had  a  prqpey  re^turu  of  profiit,  before  they  were  cgmr 
jpelled  tp  cjuii " 

Surely,  a  lease,  which  promised  sp  much  good  tp  the 
landed  interest,  xsught  npt  to  hfive  beeu  thrown  by,  as 
waste  paper.  An  aps,traci;  of  it,  at  feast,  should  have 
hi^n  pHhfished. 
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^MS^P-  3i.  ^^Th<^  farwis  are  an  Yiffioms'*  (as 
Est^)«8)  ^^  ixQm  that  of  ftom  pw  ip  ive  bupdi^ed  aqri5$  on 

the  ^^$t^^  .side  of  th^  coiji^ty,  to  the  tttte  fan»  of  twfpttty 
acres  on  the  borders  of  Wajes."  ,.t 

Plan  of  M4NAGE*\|ENT,— p.  ?•  *^  The  cultiflre  ij  as 
various,"  (as  the  soils  ^re)  "some  exceeding  good  *nd 
other  a$  bad  i  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  mpdre  of  the  latter 
than  the  former ;  ai^d  the  detect  arises  from,  a  variety  of 
causesf^the  wapt  of  judgment  in  cultivatipw — of  sufficient 
prpperty— of  confidence  in  land)prdsr-rpf  spbri^ety  imd 
industry  "--Jiow  much  information  (accurate  or  other- 
wise) is  contained  ip  those  few  lines! 

Mr.  B.  theq  proceeds  to  give  au  9^cpunt  of  his  own 
practice,—'^  upon  40Q  acres,  being  part  pf  a  farm  whiph 
was  in  ipv  own  occupation,  ^r  many  yea«*s"  (jp.  U)-  But 
tho  it  takes  up  np  ],ii considerable  ]K>rtipn  oi  his  {import 
**  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Salop,"  it  contaius 
nothing  new  or  excellent ; — not  even  as  a  papiir  relating 
to  the{)ractice  of  au  individual  ;<— and  is  altogether  out  pf 

Elace,  in  a  Report  to  a  public  Board,  concerning  the  esta«> 
lished  practice  of  a  county. 

Workpeople. — "  The  folly  of  Shropshirie  exceeds  that 
of  the  Midland  Counties,  in  regard  to  the  excessive  qtian* 

N  3  iity 
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lily  of  i^er^^^  allowed  to  farm  laborers.-^P.  S6.  "T^hfi 
allowance  of  beer,  in  this  county,  both  winter  and  summer^ 
is  generally  given  to  those  who  take  their  work,  in  the 
winter  3  quarts  each,  in  summer  4,  and  in  harvest  from 
5  to  8  quarts  of  strong  and  small  beer.-rThis  pustomarv 
allowance  is  excessive ;  but  there  are  few  parte  of  England, 
where  the  harvest  is  got  in  with  such  spirit  and  expedition  : 
but  the  custom  of  such  excessive  drinking  ought  to  be 
checked,  and  has  been  ddne  in  the  best  governed  families." 
Working  Anlmals. — iP.  ^h.  "Ih  the  strong  lands,  four 
or  five  hor^^es  are  used  to  a  plough^  or  sii  or  eight  oxeni 
the  oxen  are  preferred  for  ploughing  in  the  strong  lands, 
but  horses  for  the  road  business;  that  being  the  case, 
horses  are  best  adapted  for  small  farms,  as  oxen  are  fdt 
]ploughing  upon  large  ones.'* 

Horses.-^P.  1  h  '^  There  is  no  particular  breed,  indeed 
very  few  foals  are  bred  in  this  County;  the  supply  isi 
chiefly  from  Derbyshire  and  Leicestershire,  by  whicfi 
means  there  are  many  valuable  teams ;  and  those  farm-» 
ers  who  can  afford  to  purchase,  find  it  their  interest  to 
have  such,  occasioned  by  the  restraint  laid  by  the  turn* 
pike  laws  from  hot  drawing  iribre  than  four  hoi-ses»" 

See  also  the  section  Ciz///e,  ensuing.  ^     .'.  / 

'^**]ViA3!<iyhts, — T^.  8.     **  There  is  scarcely  an  in^attde  ^ 

'IblStbg  sheep^  the  commons  being'  poor,  knd  tli^^famis 

fMcfly^smallv  the  flocks  are  also  small.    The  iWatnlftre  is 

chiefly  farm-yard  dung,  lime,  and  marl.'*       •     ^ '  "    •        ^ 

TiLLA^^^.-^F.  8.     "  The  tillage  part  of  what  is  cSilled 

thfe  wheat  latitJ,  or  mi)ct  soil  uporl  clay,  is  generally  ver^ 

ill   culrivated  by  a   fallow^    prepared   only   by   the  first 

ploughing  bevn^g  performed  in  May  or  June^  the  next  in 

August,  and  in-  September  it  is  ploughed  and  harrowed, 

therefore  sowed  in   the  lattei*  end  of  October;  by  this 

taode  the  land  is  not  reduced,  and  conseqneiitly  the  seeds 

and  weeds  not  killed.:    Biu  it  is  fair  to  observe^  that  the 

'mistaken  people  who  cultivate  thu^,  prod  dee  a  reason  for 

'their  concluct,  by  saving,  that  if  they  made  their  land  too 

■^fine,  it  Would  produce  less  wheat,  by  the  Autumilal  rains 

*beating  the  fine  land  into  a  crust,  and  thereby  sto))ping 


vegetation." 


'This  established  "reason"  c€»rroborates,  in  my  mind, 
the  ideaof  onr  ancestors  having  raised  commbnfield  lands 
<(whic<i  were  obliged  to  be  fallowed  every  third  year)  into 
high  sharp  ridges,  to  prevent  the  malady  here  spoken  of. 
See  MmiAND  -Counties,— J/iV/z^/t*  21.     "^ 


SoMurning.-^The  subjoined  account  (unsatisfactorily 
zs  it  is  given)  conveys  ideas  that  are  highVy  intei^sting  to 
arable  farmers,  and  is  new  to  the  kingdom  at  large.  The 
Shropshire  practice  (if  such  is  really  the  established  prac- 
tice pf  that  county)  may  well  be  considered  as  a  new  or 
distinct  method  of  reducing  tough  sward,  by  the  mean  of 
fire ;  and  of  meliorating  rough  grounds,  m  general.  It 
does  not  reasonably  follow,  that,  because  the  sward  is 
separated  from  the  soil,  and  exposed  in  grassy  clods  to  a 
(iegree  of  heat,  it  should  be  reduced  to  ashes.  This  idea, 
it  is  true,  I  have  had  occasion  to  bring  forward  repeatedly 
(see  Northern  Depart.)  but  never  in  the  striking  man- 
ner in  which  it  here  appears. 

P.  9,    "  There  is  some  paring  atid  burning  done  here  in 
the  thin  soil,  or  sour  swards  upon  clay ;  but  the^  paring  is 
performed  near  two  inches  thick,  the  sward  is  laid  round  a 
small  fago^otof  wood,  large  enough,  wh^n  burnt,  to  blacken 
and'Scorch  the  sward  reared  round  itj  these  btirhers  n9t 
holding  it  good  to  reduce  it  to  red  ash.    Thus, in  itscoarse,* 
but  scorched  state,  it    is  iipread  upon  the  land  Mjhen 
ploughed,  being  first  got  into  rows  to  make  way- for  the 
plough^  arid  most  certainly  these  blackened  lumps,  &c. 
d6  often  pibduce  an  extraordinary  crop  of  wheat,  though 
upon  Idna  not  worth  mbre  than  seven  ahillings  per  acre, 
«ttid  the  succeeding  crops  generally  answer  as  wdl.'^ 
•   HopS.*-^.''36.    "  Hops  are.  cultivated  o^"  a  small/part 
of  the  Herefordshire  side  6f  this  county.**.      -    ' 

Grass  Land^.— P.  9.  "  That  for  hay  is  seldom  manured,' 
etfcept^^rte^feld'next  the  house,  and  that  with  such  shotel-' 
lings  as  rfre  got  near  it  by  scraping  near -fhe  house." 

This  ^'oH  of  defective  information  may  lekd  to  error,  but 
can  scarcely  be  of  any  real  utility.  If  it  had  been  shown: 
that'hay  gtounds^  in  Shropshire,  are  universally  or  gene- 
rally (except  as  ibove  excepted)  mown  tvery year ^ — and 
of  course  ^Vithout  any  intervention  of  summer  p^/^/wrflr^c',-^ 
yet  throw  pi;t  abundant  crops,  withQUt  manure^ — the  fact 
<Vould  have  been  highly  interesting;  tho  discredited,  per- 
haps, by  the  hay  farmers  round  the  meti"opoIis. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  well  ascertained  instances,  that 
ii'ave  come  within  my  own  knowledge,  in  which  hay 
grounds  have  home  fair  croi>s,  every  year,  during  a  length 
of  years;  without  any  maiiurey  or  any  advantage  from 
pasturage^  except  what  the  aftergrass  has  aftbrded.  And 
what  is  still  more  interesting,— those  who  occupy  such 
grounds  (deep  loams  of  a  naturally  fertile  quality)  refrain 
to  manure  them,  under  a  conviction  that,  altho  uiaiiurin<T 
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mig^  ^H«Xf»^  *e  ffpifs,  for  ^  hwypmr  it  fJWW  #W* 
x^^cfe  be  ^djuriqu^^p  tib^nv  That  is  ta  /s^j-rlai)^,  pf^cp 
manpred^  wUl  np/^  fftepv^^  ^e^  mpii|dng,  ej^y  yfe», 

a  giQst  ii^ppr^apt  tf^pic  in  Rural  Ecpnoniy  *t 

jCatt4^.-:-P*  )0.'  ^fff^tf  cattle,  on  the  nortj^i  ^^  si^ 
tbp  p^ex  Sey/erp,  §ije  an  X»feripr  spit  of  the  t»RP^WV 
l^ng  Wj),  in^s^erftl  ^r  fbe  dairies -,  the  fOHth  fftrt^n 
pm  pf  she  difitriijt  ^qigg  ,ch^c^y  light  mrgip  )9i^4f  ithe 
ctoyer  aj^dfign^i^^  fii;ef9f^stly  ^pprc^rifit^d  ,tp  tlje  ^afr^s^ 
A^Mfh  lace  n»^li  lhf  cfefE^  ;^  iftthiBr  pudifl^y,  ^  jjiyfth 
butter  is  gathered,  which  is  tak^  o$  at  ^.gpo4  ^jpe  m  t)^ 
mn^fapUii;iBg  (tf^fti?*  ^n  t^ie  ni»th  w^^  ^^^  o|  Ais 
^F^ict,  ^nd  l¥i«?d^g  upon  Q)^^\jop^  ^  .dfpjifif  s^# 

w>^  ^*?  tw««a  j^  Jbiy  spfni^  ipad?  b^Af  r,  by  ^I^  pHi;ctei«  >ftf 
byJJsS  ftp»  fcpicfi?*«*shffif  ftQ4  J-ancj^^irf,  „  -  .  . 

.  "  iQn  t^  »W!li  fW«*  sid^  ^  liver  S^sse,  mfH  4§»^W 
¥P  **»t  Wh|5Mr  bJ»tjtfl^  m  ch^e;  jrony.  Pi(lm  iW 

&(^  tftp^e  yfeaff  9W  ^o  :^  ^bfy  yp  ^wpf Jh^  .fM^jr  W 
drayjng  ^wplpi  <€|«bt  4n  a  ^tij»m  |q  »  s^f^gl^  fmpow  f\^m^ 
The  cajH^J  &W#»  W  »P^  woj^k  ♦hw»  flMS^  *Mfl  S» 
b9*ws  at  a  lii^e,  a^ixl  jn  ^^  %u^e,  whf p  moif  expedif ipn  la 
wanted,  they  change  t^i^  by  wpvt^iiig  pnie  f^^m  in  ^1^. 
rnp^aijpg  f m  fjApth^t  in  th«  njRernoQi)  i  hy  |;^is  n)€^hp4>as 
they  say,  thejr  gpt  t]^i}r  teaqf^  ln^bour  donp  ^t  ^  sm^M  ex- 
pense, for  tpiafr  oxen  b^eing  sold  U^n,  §t  frpm  ^6/.  to  sitij. 
per  pair,  jthey  reckon  t^eir  ip^prpveipep^  to  pgy^em  near 
^/.  ^  jy.ear  each.    Tb^s  is  the  sorf  of  ojsep  Uiftth^  Nor^tb- 


Ijnation. 

pAmY.-<-Se^  t^e  foregoing  extract ;  to  vrhich  may  bf 
added  the  following : 

P.  38.  "  This  county  is  not  famous  for  dairying ;  but 
the  best  dairy-wives  make  about  eight  pouncU  of  a  cpw^ 
))ut  those  make  ipuch  more,  who  are  near  enqv^h  to  a 

town 

*  I  have  ponceived  a  theory  to  account  for  IhU  believed  efft-ct; — 
pt  least,  pn  deep,  sound,  >¥ell  bottonied  lands.  Rut  it  is  not  suli)cieiUi)' 
liijitared  to  be  veularod  abrp^*  in  this  place. 

t  Another  aukward  expletive.    See  p.  168. 
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town  to  sell  their  miik,  and  those  who  keep  new  milched 
eows  in  winter,  and  sell  their  skimM  milk  by  the  quart'' 

Sheep.— p.  lO.  **The  breeding  flocks  are  few  and 
small,  where  there  are  no  commons,  but  are  various  in  their 
sortS)  as  the  fancy  of  me  farmer  leads  faim,  for  in  this 
county  there  are  sheep  kept  of  most  of  the  sorts  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  those /ann^rx  who  l^auj^canifnonSy  (?  ^)  generally 
keep  of  a  size  from  1 1  lb.  to  14  lb.  per  quarter,  shear  about 
0  lb.  of  wool  each,  worth  a)>out  1§.  i6d«  per  pound.  Upon 
some  commons,  the  aged  wethers  do  not  require  much 
assist9.nce  in  the  winter,  but  the  ewes  and  Iambs,  with  the 
yearling  sheep,  are  either  wintered  from  home  or  kept  in 
their  own  farms.  This  sort,  which  is  kept  to  stock  com* 
mons,  is  eeiiertHy  sold  gff  or  fgd  iipop  tbptf  osm  turnips^ 
nt  from  rotyr  to  five  years  old«'' 


General  Rkmaak. 

The  original  "Report  from  Sfaropi^re  shows  that  a  man 
of  matured  experienee  cao  spfif ^ly  sit  down  to  write,  on 
practical  subjects,  on  wliich  hi^  e^iperience  has  arisen,  let 
the  paucity  of  his  ipatt^^Ji  w4  I^P  jn.^wer  of  expressing 
himself,  be  what  i^ey  msty,  without  fHrnisliiTig  some  por« 
tion  of  valuable  inform^ktioo* 

*  This  w^nts  explaining, 

There  are,  1  understaoOi  on  the  verge  of  Delamer^  forett^men  who 
depaeture  some  thousaDds  of  sl^e^  upon  it ;  withqut  pccupying  any 
cufttyajted  lands ; — a  practice  whidi  reoiaias  to  be  ei^as^lned. 
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HE  Reporter,  in  a  Preface,  mates  an  apology  of 
some  length  (and  somewhat  supereroffatorily  it  would 
seem)  for  his — a  Clergyman's — undertaKing  a  work  of  a 
temporal  nature.  Ratner,  surely,  ought  some  excuse  to 
have  been  made  for  a  deficiency  of  practical  knowledge, 
respecting  the  leading  subjects  of  the  undertaking.  But 
a  spirit  of  philanthropy  which  is  conspicuous  throughout 
the  work,  was,  doubtlessly,  the  amiable  motive  that  induced 
the  Archdeacon  of  Salop  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
Board.  The  "  Preface"  closes  with  the  following  explicit 
statement — P.  xviii.  "  Having  said  thus  much  m  expla- 
nation of  the  propriety  with  which  a  Clergyman  may  ap- 
f)ear  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  I  have  to  add,  that  I  am  very 
ittlc  of  a  practical  farmer,  but,  living  chiefly  in  the  coun- 
try, 
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Ity,  1  have,  from  an  early  age,  thought  itiofe  or  less  of  the 
improvement  of  fts  artificial  state.  In  the  parochial  yisi* 
tations  of  my  Archdeaconry,  a  district  for  observation  haS' 
occurred  to  me;  and  in  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  se- 
veral parishes,  facts,  cotinected  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
country,  haVe  come  before  me;  - 

"  The  communications  I  have  been  dit'ectly  fa\soured 
with,  and  those  copied  ftom  sXich  of  the  Original  Reports 
for  this  county  as  were  returned  to  the  Board  with  mar- 
ginal remarks,  as  well  as  the  parts  of  the  Original  Report 
Itself,  will  be  given  aS  quots^tion^,  as  often  as  tliey  occur, 
with  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  public  are 
under  obligations  on  this  account.  Longnor,  Maj/  25, 
!80i;* 

And  the  same  candor  is  shown  in  the  **  conclusion"  of 
the  work: — together  eviticing  a  degfee  of  ifngenuoushesa 
that  has  not  been  excelled-,  by  any  other  Reporter  whose 
work  has  yet  passed  under  review.— -P.  354.—^*  Whatever 
has  occurred  to  myself  as  matter  of  improvement,  has 
been  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  different  sections,  so 
that  I  have  little  to  add  in  th^  conclusion  <^  this  Report, 
except  an  apology  for  not"  having  confined  myself  so 
strictly  to  the  subject  of  each  section  as  the  plan  maj 
seem  to  require;  but,  bedsides  that  the  ideas  were  natu- 
rally su^gest^d^by  the 'section  then'tiftder  consideration, 
In  a  work,  that  is  more  likely  to  be  looked' into  occasion- 
ally^ ibhkri'read  through*  it  maybe  better,  perhaps,  to 
repeat  some  ideas,  as  matter  of  eJtplanation,  or  to  guard 
against  mistakes, 'than  tako  it  for  granted  that  evfery  divi- 
sioT) '  \^iH  be.  consulted,  of  brou^jht  to  bear  together  updn 
'the  reader's'  mind.  So  far"  as  I  have  beten  favoured  witii 
"assistance,  I  have  expressed  my  sense  of  its  vahie  as  I 
went  along.  1  have  given  every  respectable  opinion  that 
was  handed  to  me,  either  through  the  Board,  or  as-mattet 
of  private  favour,  without  encumbering  the  same  with  any 
observations  of  my  own.  If  I  appear  to  differ  with  any 
of  those  opinions,  I  say  of  those  instances,  and  of  every 
part  of  the  Report  for  which  I  am  responsible,  that  I  sin- 
cerely and  earnestly  desire  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  work 
of  no  pretensions  on  my  part,*  beyond  that  of  having  at- 
tempted to  give  such  information  as  may  lead  to  inquiry. 
This  county  has  not  many  legitimate  objects  of  an  Agri- 
cultural Report,  strictly  so  called." — The  fact  is-^Shrop- 

shire 

*  Rather  the  reverse,  I  conceive. 
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cultural  coynty*. 

7^p  principal  A:ffnouit<ra^  COfijslBUTPIts  to  ttiU  |tcpor( 

^DW^ftp  ^^i^wi^,  Esgi^,  "  fD  aptiv^  aiid  attentjv? 
lan^Jlord  of  very  considerable  pF9perty"rT?T"  vhose  atten^ 
Fioi)  tp  and  e;cpei;t^cc  ia  t^  fi^n^geAient  of  bia  valuable 
(E^q^a  give  weig^  to  ^ij^  pbsQW|ioBf  " 

The  r^?  Rpveref)4  Wf-  ItWYP  pf  Aston  ^— "  lybo  ^as  » 
piembpr  of  the  Boar^,  and  whfjfp  Qpyiipna  defiv^i  weight' 
faun  lv§  jq4i<fJo<»  npapi«WWW(.«  fcs  e*tPiwWe  pro- 
j>erty." 

a;r..WiwyiW  Reynolps  Qf  Cple^ke4»W;  »yfo>,  franj 
what  can  be  gathered  from  sundry  parts  of  the  Uepoit, 

WPSaff  i»  W  ?» IroP'ip^ftffT  of  emii^eiMJ^i  ftlsg  jft  osna^ 
iist;  oniner;  !jn()prflch<;fli  minermgift, 
.,  Tlie  HeTerend  Mr.  Rowley,  . 

Ti^p  Reverend  Mp.  Wiuji^'-J  Qf  .^)1  gtf^top^ 

^Ir,  TELFOitO,  Engineer, 

Sir.  BOWMA''*' — ^"  a  respectably  Jli^4  *gi3(»ti** 

Mr.  t  WVEV  of  Alderbitrv. 

Mr.  Tf^W  9f  Bioomfiek}--"  ^  p;^iu;4  Iwnjer  of  einij 

In  ^^e^i^rmr  pf,  tj#p  SRsppft,  ^ftese js  p^se  of  c«n- 

tier  With  «xtra,(ft4  fro(p  tb^orjgMftl  i;^^  ftpdtfj^,  private 
jCOfrnnunifatipn^  of  tiie  fTi«Bfi(}s  of  tjie  Eepoj^ter^  are  ui- 
5pr4^4  w^epllap^oys^y  (ifi  ^^F  rfiH»^cijve  i^ecHoiis)— as 
f€xt :  'h^f  wit^ut  ofi^-  other  i^^pti^ation,  than  the  name 
f^l  Ml?  ^vrit^f  ^pf»enidedi  jn  ^  nqte,  «!  /^e  pti<i  of  c^icb  quo- 
(4!P'>:t^fpi;  iflijch  naoie  tj^  re^er  Ji^s  to  sfit^ch  over  two 
PT  t^*"?*;  pages,  perhaps,  t>efoj;e  he  c^  (eani  even  the 
fiamc i<it'  ^'uxy  whose  writing  Ife  i?  qbout  tp  read;  and, 
Ki)PU  hs  hfls  fb^nd  the  name,  it  m^-  ^^  as  tqully  unknowu 
fa  |ii^,  as  the  p-ftensum  of  its  pwoier  is  ^  write  on  the 
ttj^ject  MH^f r  dispifssion : — b^)4e  thi|  ine^od  ^ing  most 
Ji^blp  tfl  typograpbicftl  en-prsi  ;^  VH  ftppear-  V-  "  true, 
fh^tt  after  birring  repeatedly  perused  the  b^pk,  he  may 
i(§v(;  caught  iiicitJejitaUy,    ^  fc\v  Urajw  of  the  several 

writers, 

*  A  jiassagc  in  Mr.  plymley'i  Prefape  accords  with  thii  cDnctuuon, 
— I'.  \\\. — "  The  scope  of  Sbropshirc  fartning  beiag  so  general,  and 
so  much  inlonniied  with  improvemenU  of  !i4l  kinds  from  other  paiti 
ofthe  l^iiigduRi,  ^L-emed  to  anbrU  little  roam  for  appropriate  infortua- 


m  ' 

writers,  arid  hate  made  out  an  imperfect  catalogue  o( 
their  qual^€ations^  like  that  which  I  have  formed,  above^ 
^  Sureljj  the  ]^oaM  should  hkve  requifedf  of  its  several 
fteporters^  some  explicit  inFormation  regarding  the  autheh- 
ticity  of  what  is  published — '*  by  authority  of  the  Board.*' 
Were  it  recj^uisite  to  sjj^eak  ef  the  mdnner  of  the  Re- 
porter, whose  acquirements  as  d  writex*  on  Rural  afFairs 
are  liow  under  consideraiionj^  it  mi^ht  be  said  that,  oa 

f practical  suUects,  his'  style  is  too  difiusive^  and  frequently 
ncorrecti  nut  on  9ut)jeots  that  are  connected  with  the. 
moral  duties  and  well  being  of  society^  Mr.  Plymley  is 
more  happy :— his  philanthropy  toward  the  lower  classes^ 
atid  his  humanity  to  even  the  animals  of  societVy  (in  one 
solitary  instance  exoepted ! )  will  be  found,  in  the  ensuing 
extracts,  to  inf^use  a  well  moderated  warmth,  and  a  faci- 
lity of  expression,  into  his  language.  The  performance^ 
altogether,  (excepi  as  above  efxcepted)  abundantly  evince 
the  benfsvolent  disposition  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Salop. 
I'he  number  of  pages,  three  hundred  and  sixty  six^ 
A  small  sketeh  map  of  the  hundreds  of  Shropshire  ii 
prefixed! 


SUBJECT  THE  FIRST. 


NATURAL  ECONOMY. 

jEiLEiVAT^ION  aiid  StfR*ACfe.-*uf  q  these  topics  (Ixlenfded 
with  soih  atid  fossils)  tht  Reporter  has  appropriated  sdm^ 
pages.    The  following  !sh6rt  extract  contains  all  that  ap' 

gears  td  b6  of  stiffitient  impbitatice  to  be  transcribed.--* 
.  44.  *  Though  no  part  of  tins  county  can  be  called  flat, 
generally  sneaking,  yet  the  N.  E.  parts  are  comparatively 
so,  and  ?Ls  conti'^sted  vritb  the  fauls  on  its  souftherti  and 
Wesitetn  botders,  leatdKng  on  to  the  Welsh  mountains,,  and 
with  the  hills  of  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  to  the  E. 
unite  with  the  still  more  level  county  of  Chester,  in  form^ 
ing  a  grekt  plaiti,  or  valley-  The  Wrekin  hill  has  been 
celebrated,  froih  the  circuihstance  of  its  detached  situation, 
I  should  sujapose,  rather  than  its  height.  It  rises  in  a  flat 
part  of  the  county.  North  of  it,  are  excrescences  of  rock, 
and  prartial  swells;  to  theS.  Wf  the  hills  are  more  fre-' 
5  quent ; 
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<|aent;  an3  on  the  W.  and  S.  W^  borders,  there  is  a  suc- 
cession of  hill  and  dale.'* 

Climature,— On  this  snbject,  the  Reporter  has  adduced 
some  interesting'  particulars.'  But,  in  this  as'in  other  iti- 
stances,. his  strictures  possess  more  of  the  semblance,  than 
the  reality,  of  importance. 

P.  37.  "  The  climate,  throughbiit  this  county,  is  so  far 
altered  by  the  irregularity  of  its  soil  and  surface,  thati 
there  is  a  considerable  difference.  The  harvest  on  the 
eastern  side,  where  the  land  is  warm  and  flat,  is  frequently 
ripe  about  a  fortnight  sooner  than  in  the  middle  of  the 
county,  where  the  vales  are  extensive,  but  where  the  sur- 
face is  less  light,  and  the  bottom  often  clayey  5  and  hay 
and  grain  are  both  gathered  earlier  there  than  on  the  wes- 
tern side,  where  the  vales'*  (valleys)  "  are  narrow,  and 
the  high  lands  frequent  and  extensive,  although  the^ 
ground  is  not  in  general  so  stiff,  and  lies  fpr  the  hiost 
part  on  a  semi-rock  full  of  fissures.  The  easterly  winds 
prevail  in  spring,  and  those  from  the  west  in  autumn;  but 
I  believe  the  easterly  winds  are  the  most  regular,  those 
firom  the  west  generally  blowing  for  a  series  of  years  (five 
or  six  perhaps)  strong  and  frequent,  and  then  for  some- 
what near  a  similar  space  less  often  and  less  violent.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  wet  and  dry  seasons;  but  the  periods 
of  both  appear  to  be  much  shorter.'* 

The  above  is  a  fiteral  transcript.  To  it  is  subjoined 
^  a  list  of  days  upon  which  there  was  no  rain,  ana  upon 
which  there  w^^  some  rsiin  within  the  day  and  night,  for 
six  yofcrs;'* — (by  whom  is  not  mentionea).  Tim  table  is, 
of  course,  no  guide  to  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell.  It, 
nevertheless  serves  to  show  that  Shropshire  is  involved  in 
a  humid  atmosphere.  .  The  writer  adds—**  I  do  not  know 
of  any  rain  guages  that  have  been  tept,  in  this  county.'* 

P.  39.  "  Mr.  Ajkin,  in  his  tour,  1797,  observes,  that 
common  pluviameters  afford  no  sufficient  proof  of  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  in  a. country,  because  the  most 
partial  showers  are  often  the  heaviest;  so  that  an  inch  or 
tvvcf  of  rain  may  be  gained  in  one  .spot,  whilst  none  has 
been  received  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  or  less;  but  he 
conceives,  that  proper "  observations  made  at  the  Iron 
Bridge,  near  Coalbrook-dale,  would  ascertain  the  super- 
fluous wa^er  from  about  1260  square  miles.  I  have  now 
before  «je  an  account  of  the  height  of  the  Severn  upon 
each  day,  Sundays  excepted,  from  October  17,  1789,  to 
October  17,.  1795,  registered  by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wul- 
;UAM.  Ueynulds  at  Coal -port,  and  which  ^yill  be  faserted 

in 
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In  the  Chapter  upon  Canal^." — Some  remarks  on-tbia  sug^ 
gestion  will  appear  under  the  ensuing  head,  Canalsa 

The  Reporter  adds,  p.  40 — "  an  account  of  two  ther- 
^mometers;" — the  one  noted  in  Devonshire, — the  other 
in  Staffordshire.  But  so  much  depends  on  instruments,-^ 
the  aspects  in  which  they  are  placed, — and  the  several 
accovipanimenfs  which  attend  them,  that  I  refrain  from 
inserting  it,  here.  The  disparity  of  heat,  in  those  two 
situations,  I  ^/zrf,  by  the  account  given,  is,  on  a  par  of 
several  months'  observation,  about  7i  degrees  in  favor  of 
Devonshire ;  but  on  what  scale  is  not  said. 

Waters. — After  being  informed  that— "the  river  Severn 
passes  thro  the  county,  from  N.W.  to  S,  E. ;" — (p.  82) 
"  the  contributory  rivers  within  the  county" — (p.  85)  are 
enumerated; — amounting  tor-"  a  hundred  or  more  rivers 
and  brooks,  or  parts  of  rivers  and  brooks."  (p.  88.)  How 
much  unnecessary  labor  must  have  been  bestowe3,  on  this 
unprofitable  detail ;  which  fills  several  pages*  The  graver, 
jiot  the  pen,  is  the  appropriate  instrument  wherewith  t^i 
delineate  brooks  and  rivulets; — in  cases,  let  it  here  be 
said,  where  delineations  of  them  are  requisite. 

Whatever  is  useful^  belonging  to  the  rivers  of  Shrop- 
shire, will  be  found  under  me  head.  Inland  Navigation^ 
enduing;  excepting  what  relates  to 

Salmon, — In  the  section.  Waters  (of  the  Report)  several 
species  of  fishes,  that  inhabit  them,  are  mentioned,— to 
the  number  of  twenty  two  ordinary  species  of  English 
fresh-water  fishes.  Tne  salmon,  only,  is  noticeable,  ^ere, 
p.  84, — ^They  **  come  up  the  river"  (Severn)  "  with  the 
first  flush  of  water  after  Michaelmas,  and  are  in  high  sea- 
son till  May.  This  fish  often  sells  now  from  Is.  6d.  to 
2s,  6d.  per  pound.  Some  years  ago  it  was  cheaper;  but 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  it  was  full  as  dear  as 
AS  it  is  now,  and  was  almost  entirely  bought  up  for  the 
London  market,  at  that  price;  which  is  extraordinary,^ 
considering  the  value  oi  money  at  that  time,  and  the 
length  of  time  necessary  to  convey  it.  At  a  former  period, 
salmon  is  reported  to  have  been  so  plentiful  at  Shrewsbury, 
that  stipulations  were  made  in  the  indentures  of  appren- 
ticeship, fixing  the  number  of  days  in  a  week  on  which 
the  master  may  serve  it  as  food  to  his  apprentice." 

Admitting  the  authenticity  of  this  statement,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that,  notwithstanding  the  present  scarcity  of 
this  valuable  fish,  in  the  rivers  of  England,  we  may  at 
least  hope  that  it  will  only  be  temporary.  It  is  much  to 
be  £eared,  however,  that  the  c^uietude  and  security  which 

those 
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*bse  iAigtif^dHy  natoWIIy;  atirf  f&rfriefty.  ttijoj^d,  haVfe 
been  brotenr  rh  upbh,  6f  Ut^f  y&str^>  &y  niitban  aMj->-bir 
inining,  itvtonfacttii'esy  and  ffve¥  fiavtgati6n^;  and  Still 
ihbte,  perhaps,  by  tfae^  uhfi^traiitabte  trdps  aind  ^hai'c^ 
fbat  are  set  for  th6nnf,  by  niiHeW,  (0t  ririouu  diteciiptibiis) 
imd  othcH, 

The  /tf^/eA,  rt'etes^  61^  p6afe,  ^ith:  Whicb  SS[^6][>'dto)^e,  as 
Cheshifej  abcnhids,  strd  etitiiiteVated,  p.  89.  The  latg6st 
(wbiih  hdsT  giten  nitne  to  ftlfesfti^eire)  m^a^ilif^s  \\6  dcres^ 
The  rest  kre  betieath  50  jidres,  ^ach.  Th^  leirt  *  acres- 
The  whole  are  neacrfy  tweiit^^  ifi  rtutiiberl 

Soils.— K  41.  **  Shfopshlr^  contains  a  greit  rteiiety  of 
^ils  and  strrfacfc ;  jind  the  fofihef,  in  particular,  have  thj^t 
Variety  so  much  irit^rinirigled,  that  dny  gcnctal  account^ 
especially  sdch  a^  has  been  incidetitally  giTen,  in  sp6allf- 
ing  of  }^i  clifnate,  mii^t  bd  received  With  eviry  allowdnc^ 
for  exceptidiis^  gi'eater  6f  less.  And  as  tbe  ^ubj^ct  of  tbiS' 
Section  hds  bfeen  thus  sondfewhat  anticipated,  $0  it  will  be  , 

difficult  to  treat  bf  the  soil  and  surfade,  MtKbut  alluding 
tb  the  mtttetals  of  the  Coifbty*  foi  a  sfen^  being  biily  a 
hard  mass  of  eattb,  and  eai'tJl  in  powdeif  being  only  aii  , 

i^gt'egate  bf  tiffin  ute  ^tonds^  the  cdmpaCt  and  pulverized  \ 

dFe  fijpst  bdnsideted  undef  tb^  d^hbMndtlbti  bf  ^Vtlxs';  , 

but,  in  a  popular  wofl^;  \t  idirf  h^  ti^dei^aty  to  drai^  at  ' 

broadei"  line  betw^^n  themv  and  d^scrlbb  iike\A^  as  much 
as  may  be,  ih  wbf ds  6{  <iomiiioA  afcc^ptatiofi.** 

The  le^rried  Repbrtet  tbcin  prbceeds  io  rfefiii^  ti^'  sdve-- 
tal  component  pdrts  of  tli^  g^olb^cal  system.  But  his 
labors  are  dltbgeth^i"  itiscientmc  and  unavailing. 

In  the  course  of  this  Section,  entitled  "  Soil  and  Sur- 
face,'* the  several  hundreds,  or  sub-division^  of  th6  county 
Htfe  gone  ovef,  and  sojjie  dcCMiht^  hot  biiiy  of  thd  soils  and 
sutface,  bm  of  the  fdssils  tb^y  included,  is  offered,  I  per-» 
ceive  nothing,  hbw^ver,  that  caii  clairti  d  place,  Here;  ex- 
cept what  follows : — 

F.  4S*  "  in  Cundovfef  hundred,  there  is  "  a  good  deal 
bf  g'ratclly  loarii*,*'  Sand  and  clay,  and  oftentimes  intet- 
iriingled  in  very  small  beds;  clayey  soils  Iving  over  red 
sandstone,  and  others,  with  gravel  or  sandT,  under  ^em. 
In  thb  liberties  of  Siire\vsbury,  and  hundred  bf  Ford,  there 
is  also  much  pebbly  loam :  some  reddish  rock  and  clay, 
notrth  of  Sin'eWsbury,  and  soin6  lighter  colbured  clays, 
lying  over  liiiiestone,  on  the  north  borders  of  Ford  hun- 
dred ; 

*  EoW.  Hakrits,  F.?q. 


Ated:  its  sonthetn  district  is  very  much  a  A^p  ckyey 
soil,  witli  coal  under,  and  becomes  at  last  grateliy,  rocky, 
and  uneven*  The  hundred  of  Cliifbury  is  still  more  un* 
even,  but  has  plains  of  a  deep  light*coloured  loam,  or 
clay.  Purslow  and  Clisn  ars  Very  uneven ;  but  several  of 
the  hills  are  smooth,  and  fine  sheep-walks,  with  a  slaty 
rock  under;  in  some  places  containing  so  much  slleic,  a^ 
to  form  good  roof-^late,  and  in  others  ^od  b^aitding'- 
stone ;  but  most  comoiooly  the  rock  is  argiHace^^us* 
There  are  some  pale^coloured  clays  in  these  districts^  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  lighter  soils,  not  so  much  gra« 
velly  perhaps,  as  mingled  with  argillaceous  rock,  and 
which  beccanes  friable  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  Id  the 
vales,  the.  meadow  ^nd  pasture  ground  is  vety  good. 

^^  It  has  been  observed,  that  there  is  a  contmuation  of 
red  soil  from  Northamptonshire  to  Devonshire,  which  is 
uniformly  very  good.  The  red  soils  of  this  county  are,  in 
general,  productive/' 

Fos6iLS»~See  the  last  extract.^^In  the  Section  **  Mine^ 
rals,''  the  following  notices,  concerning  the  fossil  produc-' 
tions  of  Salop  are  round-^ 

£imestone.^*^¥.  65.  ^  This  county  is  ^ko  well  supplied 
with  lime,  and  in  general  the  limestone  is  at  no  great  dis-^ 
tance  from  coaL  It  differs  in  colour,  and  in  the  quantity 
of  ilour,  or  powder,  that  ft  yields  when  slackea.  The 
Ume-wcdm  at  Liileshal  an&  very  considerable.  There  iw 
plenty  of  limestouienear  the  Wrekin  and  Coalbrook-dale, 
and  it  extends  from  Bentball*«dge  (on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Sevtern,  to  Coalbrook-dale),  near  to  Wenlock, 
called  there  Wenlock-edge ;  and  so,  S.  W.  pointing  to-' 
wards  ^Ludlow,  it  forms  a  rid^e  of  rock,  somefrfnat  perpen*- 
dicttlaron  the  N.  W.  skle.  It  iff  worked  in  various  parts, 
and  yields  a  brge  qnaAtity  of  white  powder,  tb6ugh  these 
properties  degenerate  as  it  extends  south,  till  it  becbmes 
too  argillaceous  to  be  very  valuable.  Lime  is  found  also, 
in  the  Clee-hiUs;  in  a  small  degree  in  the'  S^>  W.  district- 
in  many  places  south  of  Shrewsbuiy,  but  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  less  pulverising  quality.     West  of  Shrewsbnry,  it  h 

Sotten  in  cousiderable  quantities,  in  the  parishes  of  Car-^ 
iston  and  Alberbury ;  and  at  Forth  y  wain  and  Llanymy^ 
nach,  on  the  west  confines,  is  a  hill  of  limestone  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality.  At  the  east  end  of  the  Wrekin,  and  at  some 
other  lime-works,  is  a  red  lime,  that  will  set  very  hard  in 
water.  Mr.  Smeatcmq:  discovered  tliat  lime,  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  clay  and  iron,  did  best  under  water.     Aind 

O  the 
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tJie  colour  of  the  lime  here  spoken  of)  indicates  its  having 
these  CQOiponent  parts." 

.  Ironstone. — P.  G6.  "  Ironstone  is  found  in  the  neigh-- 
hourhood  of  Wellington,  Coalbrook-dale,  and  Broseley. 
In  ajid  near  .the  Clee^hills,  it  is  also  met  with;  and  Dr. 
TowNSON  has  taken  notice  of  a  species  of  ironstone  in  the 
Llwynyniain  colliery,  near  Oswestry,  which  he  ascertained 
to  be  a  mixture  of  spatoos  iron*ore  and  the  common  ar* 
gillaceouia  ironstone.  He  observes,  that  the  best  iron  and 
steel,  \\'l*  those  of  Styria,  are  made  of  spatous  iron-ore; 
and  therefore  he  judges  that  this  may  be  found  very  va- 
liiabl^.  Mrj  William  Reynolds  informs  me,  that  there  is 
a  very  good  sti'atum  of  spatous  iron-ore  found  at  Billings- 
ley,  but  that  it  is  not  worked." 

Building  Sf&nes.-^V,  67.  "  This  connfy  is  also  well 
supplied  wiih.building-stone;  audits  north  district,  which 
i^ouid  be  but  little  noticed  for  the  subterraneous  treasures 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  stands  pre-eminent  for  its 
quarry  ftt  Gtinsell,  sev^n  miles  north  of  Shrewsbury,  where 
is  a  wMite  sandstone^  superior, perhaps,  to  any  in  the  king- 
dom :  the  top  rock  lies  in  tliiii  strata;  the  bed  is  20  yards 
thick*  There  is  plenty  also  of  good  red  sandstone  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  east  side 
of  the  county ;  and  near  Bridgenorth,  beds  of  red  sand- 
stone are  found  under  white  sandstone;  and  again,  beds 
pf  white  sandstone  under  the  red.  This  appears  a  lin- 
gular division  and  alteration  of  the  cements.  Iron  par- 
ticles give  their  colour  to  the. red  stone;  and  it  is  on  this 
account,  probably,  that  the  weather  has  more  influence  on 
it  than  on  the  white-ston^e,  the  iron  absorbing  so  much  air 
as  to  lose  its  tenacious  quality # 

^'  Farther  south,  sandstone  prevails;  and  Dr.  Townson 
found  at  Orton-baiik,  a  stratum  of  the  Bath  and  Portland- 
stone^  between  strata  of  common  limestone.^^ — "  Very 
good  stone-dates^  for  covering  roofs,  are  met  with  in  the 
parish  of  Bettus,  on  the  S.  W.  confines  of  the  county.  And 
there  is  very  good  flag^stone  in  Comdon-hill,  west  of 
iiishop'^-castle. 

For  an  instance  oi.  slate  stone,  seethe  art.  iSbiV,  afore- 
going; p.  193. 

.  In  a  cliaos,  similar  to  that  of  old,  we  find  the  subjoined 
interesting  account  bf 

.  Fossil  Pitch. — P,  70.  "  At  Pitchford,  about  §even 
miles  S.  E.  of  Shrewsbury,  is  a  red  sandstone,  approachinij; 
the  surface  in. many  places,  and  from  which  exudes  a  mi- 
neral pitch.    The  same  substance  is  gathered  from  a  well 
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in  the  neiglibdiirhood,  and  in  some  quantity  in  warm 
weather ;  but  iii  winter,  verj  little  is  seen  floating  on  th^ 
water.  From  the  rock  is  extracted  an  oil,  called  Betton's 
British  oil.  Th^  experiment  wa»  first  tried  at  Broseley  (at 
a  place  still  called  tile  Pitch-yard),  about  fourscore  years 
ago,  or  more,  and  an  account  of  which  was  published  in 
No.  228  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions:  from  near 
tliat  period,  the  Pitchford  rock  has  been  gotten  for  that 
purpose,  and  Sometimes  20  ton^  or  more,  used  in  a  year^ 
*  for  which  the  manufacturer  paid  5s.  per  ton.  It  wis  car- 
ried from  thence  to  Shrewsbury,  where  the  oil  was  pro* 
cured  by  distillation;  but  the  process  is  kept  secret;  a 
patent  was  obtained  for  the  discovery  by  the  late  Mn 
Betton  ;  but  his  right  to  a  patent  was  disallowed,  by  the 
decision  of  a  court  df  law,  some  time  after.  The  oil  was 
used  only  medicinally,  and  has  probably  many  of  the  pro-j- 
perties  of  what  is  called  Friar's  balsam^  and  in  quality 
and  appearance  has  a  near  resemblance  to  oil  of  amber^ 
and  is  often  sold  as  such.  When  the  mamlfacture  wa^ 
carried  on  in  its  greatest  extent,  I  have  understood  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  oil  was  exported,  and  prin-^ 
tipally  to  Gehftany.  It  is  still  to  be  bought  in  Shrews- 
bury, from  the  preparer.  It  is  also  from  a  rock  of  red 
sandstone  that  the  fossil  tar-spring  near  Coalbrook-dale, 
issues.  Mr.  AiKlN  relates  in  his  book,  before  quoted, 
p.  194.  that  this  "  spring  was  cut  into,  by  driving  a  level 
m  search  of  coal ;  that  the  quantity  that  issued  at  first, 
was  to  the  amount  of  three  of  four  barrels  per  day;  but 
that,  at  preseilt  (179'/),  there  seldom  flowed  more  than 
half  a  barrel  in  the  same  period."  And  in  1799,  Dr. 
I^OWNSON  states  the  produce  at  only  30  gallons  per  week 
(now,  1802^  it  is  about  half  that  quantity),  though,  he 
imagines,  other  Assures  filled  with  the  same  substance, 
may  be  found,  if  there  was  a  greater  demand  for  it.  The 
oil  distilled  from  this  tar,  exactly  resembles  Betton's 
British  oil,  and  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  Caoutchouc  (com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  elastic-gum,  ar  Indian- 
rubber),  which  is  now  used  as  a  varnish  for  cloth,  and  h 
particularly  applicable  to  balloons." 

Minerals^ — Shropshire  abounds  \tith  mineral  produc- 
tions. The  following  account  of  them,  tho  without  form, 
will  not  be  found  altogether  void.  The  three  Sections 
denominated  "  Climate'* — "  Soil  and  Surface"  and  "Mi- 
nerals"—are  but  one  continuous  mass  of  mixed  inform- 
ation; some  particulars  of  which,  as  the  extracts  will 
ev'uice,  are  valuable,  • 

O  2  P.  50. 
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P.  50.  "  There  are  mines  of  lead-pre,  of  a  good  quality, 
on  the  western  side  of  tbi$  county,  which  have  been  very 
productive.  The  Bog-mine,  in  the  parish  of  Wentnor, 
9nd  the  white-*grit  mine,  in  the  panshes  of  Shelve  and 
Worthen,  adjc^n  the  Stiperstones;  they  are  high  hills, 
with  bare  and  ragged  summits,  resembling  the  ruins  of 
wall^  and  castles*;  they  are  a  *^  granulated  quartz,  much 
harder  than  qommon  sandstone,  but  apparently  not  strati* 
iied*."  The  Bog-mine  has  been  worked  to  tne  depth  of 
150  yiirds;  a  solid  lump  of  pure  ore  of  SOOlb.  has  been 
gotten  up  there:  the  vein  is  in  some  parts  three  feet 
thick,  and  generally  bedded  in  white  suar.  One  ton  of 
this  ore  will  run  13  cwt.  of  lead,  besides  siag.  Dr,  Town- 
son  say$,  "  these  mines  are  in  argillaceous  schistus.  and 
produce  galena  leaU^ref,  sometimes  spatous^  lead-ore, 
«nd  blende §."  The  ores  at  the  white-grit  mine,  are  the 
common  galena,  and  the  steel*grainea  ores;  sometimes 
the  white  spatou^-ore,  andconsiderablequantity  of  black- 
jack J,  The  QrejJ  frotn  this  mineare  not  smelted  separately ; 
they  differ,  much  in  their  product,  and  little  experiment 
has  been  made  to  ascertain  it.  I  have  been  informe^l,  that 
^  they  produce  from  10  to  13  cwt.  of  lead^  besides  slags, 
'  from  a  ton  of  orpi  and  rarely  raore[|.  At  Snailbach,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  same  hills,  but  nearer  Shrews- 
bury, lead  has  been  gotten  for  a  long  time.  "  The  vein 
was  in  some  parts  four  yards  wide.  The  vein-stones  are 
heavy  spar,  niixt  with  calcareous  spar  and  quartz.  The 
ore  here  is  the  common  galena  and  tlie  steel-grained,  and 
^metimes  the  white  spatous-ore  ^.*'  Ithas  been  "  worked 
to  the  depth  of  180  yards.  The  matrix  of  the  ore  is  crys- 
tallized quarts:  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  ore  is,  1.  Sul- 
phuret  of  l^ad^  both  galena  and  steel-ore,  which  latter 

con- 

'«  *  Dr.  TowKsoN.'' 

*<  +  This  vs  !ead  mineralised  by  sn'pluir,  and  is  the  most  common 
|ead«ore.    It  i$  sometitni;s  calleH  potters'  lead-ore.^ 

•  *»  t  This  term  ?s  not  in  Nicholson's  Dictionary,  or  in  the  8vo.  edit, 
of  Kir  wan:  it  means  }ead*ore  crystallized  in  tlie  form  of  spar/' 

**  §  Tracts  and  Observations  in  Nat.  Hist  &c.  p.  184.** 

•'  H  Mr.  Pennant,  In  his  Welsh  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  447,  says,  'the  lamel- 
]atedy  or  common  kind  of  lead^ore,  usually  named  potters'-ore,  yields 
fiom  1.4  to^lGJ;  cwt.  of  lead  from  20  cwt.  of  the  ore^  but  the  last  pro- 
duce is  rare.**' 

«  ^  Dr,  Townson's  Tracts,  &c.  p,  183." 
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contains  silver;  2,  Carbonate  of  lead^  crystallized  2  3.  Rdd-^ 
lead  ore*;  4.  Blende,  or  black-jack t«''  Leati-ore  had 
been  met  with  in  many  other  places  in  this  patt  of  the 
county*  As  far  west  as  Llanymynach,  l^ad  is  fonnd  in 
small  quantities,  and  copper^  which  the  Romans  are  sup-* 
posed  to  have  worked  to  a  great  extent.  Tools,  jtidge<( 
to  be  Roman,  have  been  found  in  these  mines,  and  som« 
of  them  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  Shrewsbury  free- 
school.  In  this  hill,  the  lead  is  met  with  in  bellies  of  ore, 
that  is,  a  small  strincr  leads  often  to  a  body  of  ore  about 
four  or  five  yards  in  diameter,  but  from  whidi  there  is  no 
rein  issues,  that  may  lead  the  miner  to  the  other  bodi^  of 
ore  remaining  in  the  hill.  Calamine  also  is  here  met 
with.  The  rock  at  PimhiU  is  strongly  tinctured  with 
copper.  Symptoms,  both  of  copper  and  lead,  appear 
also  in  the  Cardington  hills,  many  miles  S.  E.  of  the  spot 
we  are  speaking  ol,  and  not  verj^  far  south  of  the  centre 
of  the  county.  **  Lead  is  also  found  at  Shiptou,  in  the 
road  from  Wenlock  to  Ludlow,  but  never  yet  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  reward  the  adventurers  J."  Full  as  far  north 
of  the  centre,  it  is  reported,  in  a  MS.  bi^ory  of  Bradford 
North  (A.D,  1740),  that  "  HeijRY  TkniSOn,  Esq.  got 
copper-ore  in  his  estate  about  Red  Castle ;  kut  it  fay  sej 
deep,  that  it  turned  to  little  ac<iount;**  and  I  believe  we 
may  apply  the  following  paragr9.ph  from  tbe  same  MS. 
to  many  adventures  in  mining  in  this  and  other  counties; 
for  the  aiithor  proceeds  iso  sav,  that  "  the  Reft.  Mr.  Snel- 
SON  expected  to  find  this  hidden  treasure  at  Weston,  but 
had  bis  labeur  for  his  pains,  and  his  eitpeik^e  lor  his 
trouble.** 

Coals.^^On  this  important  subject,  which  is  nearly  con* 
nected  with  the  lasting  prosperity  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Plymley  has  been  successful.  The  particulars  of  inform* 
ation  which  he  has  adduced,  cfOnceming  it,  are  entitled  to 
special  attention. 

P,  53.     **  Co?tl  of  an  ex;cellent  quality  is  gotten  on  the 

eastern 

"  •  Mr.  AiKiv  says  this  ore  was  discovered  in  these  mi'ies  by 
Easpe,  a  German.  IVIr.  NiCHoisoK,  in  his  Chennical  Dictionary-^ 
1795,  remarks,  that  this  ore  had  n«t  then  been  found,  except  at  Ca-* 
tbarineburgh,  in  Siberia.  I  do  not  know  that  these  two  red-lead  ores 
have  been  ascertained  to  be  preciselt  t^e  ^am^x  or  that  any  diffcreRQ^j 
between  them  has  been  discovered.** 

'*  t  Vide  Ai kin's  Tour,  p.  203.'» 

'*  X  Mr.  WitLiAM  Reynolps.** 

oa 
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eastern  side  of  the  connty,  particularly  in  the  parishes 
of  Wellington,  Lilleshall,  Wrockwardine,  Wombriclge*, 
Stircbley,  Dawley,  Little  Wenlock,  Madeley,  Barrow, 
Benthall,  and  Broseley,  and  which  "promise  a.lastin*^ 
and  plentiful  supply  t  for  the  great  iron  manufactures  ia 
that  neighbourhood,  for  domestic  use,  and  as  an  export  to 
other  counties  by  the  river  Severn,  on  or  near  the  sides 
of  which  they  he." — ^South  of  these  works,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  Bridgenorth  from  them,  coal  appears  again. 
it  may  be  found  m  most  parts  of  the  hundred  of  Stot- 
tesden;  but  the^ roads  in  general  are  an  obstruction  to  its 
being  removed.  South  again  of  these,  and  of  the  Clee 
hills,  are  very  valuable  coal -works,  in  some  of  which  the 
canal,  or  kennel  coal,  is  found.  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his 
Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,  remarks,  that  the  name  is  pror 
bably  candle^co^Xy  from  giving  a  light  that  supersedes,  in 
poorer  houses,  the  use  of  candles;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  in  his  Chemical  Essays,  has  the  same  idea, 
supported  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties candles  atP  called  cannels.  The  S.  W,  parts  of  this 
county  have  not  yet  been  proved  to  contain  coal;  and  the 
inhabitant?  purchase,  at  a  great  expence  of  land^carriage, 
poal  from  the  Clee  hills,  or  from  collieries  in  the  west 
parts  of  Shropshire;  such  there  are  W.  and  S.  W.  of 
Shrewsbury.  Again,  on  the  W.  and  N.  W.  borders  of  the 
county,  coal  of  a  good  qviality  is  gotten.  Out  of  fifteen 
hundreds,  the  following  large  proportion  of  ten  are  known 
to  produce  cpal,  viz.  Oswestry,  Ford,  Shrewsbury,  Brad^ 
ford  South,  Briipstry,  IJVenlock,  Cundover,  Munslow, 
Overs,  and  Stottesden,  Mr.  William  Reynolds  has 
favoured  me  with  the  follov^ing.  lists  of  strata  in  five  dif- 
ferent collieries  in  the  eastern  district.  His  name  will 
add  an  interest  and  value  to  the  communication,  iii  the 
ppinion  of  all  t^ose  vyho  haye  tj^e  pleasure  of  knowing 
him." 

J  readily 

''  •  In  this  parish,  Mr.W.  Reynolps,  about  ten  years  ago,  pt»t  in 
practice  an  idea  {ie  had  conceiyed  $Qme  years  befqre,  of  uncovering 
the  strata  of  ironstone  and  coal  which  lay  near  the  surfuae,  so  as  to 
ffet  the  whole  of  the  strata  of  ironstone  and  coal,  clay,  &c.  to  a  certain, 
depth;  when  in  the  old  method'/ large  quantities,  both  of  ironstone 
and  coal,  were  unavoidably  lost^  and  which  never  afterwards  would 
be  of  an\  lise  to  the  proprietor  or  occupier  of  the  mines.  This  mt  thod 
J8  now  followed  in  other  works,  where  the  stfata  lie  sufficiently  near 
the  surface/'  - 

•'t  Edw.  Harries,  Esq.'* 
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I  readily  copy  one  of  these  stratifications;  not  for  the 
use  of  coal  miners;  but  as  an  additional  fact  in  the  science 
of  preolopy,  with  whicH  agriculture  and  the  other  branches 
of  Kiiral  Economy,  are  inseparably  connected.  See  Nor- 
thern Department,  p.  21. 

P.  53,    "  Strata  in  ughtmoor  wimsey  pit. 

Yds.  Ft.  In. 
A  good  loam,  and  mixed  soil, 
Pale  blue  clunch,        -         -  -         -         - 

Dark-grey  rock,  not  very  strong, 
Sky-blue  clunch,        -         ,        -  -         - 

Three  stinking  coals,  divided  by  pale-blue ) 

earth,  two  inches  between  each,  jf 

Strong  clod  mingled,  pale-blue  and  red, 
Brown  rock,  called  the  stinking^coal  rock, 
Three  stinking  coals,  divided  by  pale-blue) 

earth,  four  or  five  inches  between  each,         ) 
Blue  clunch,        *         ,         -         »        ^        ^ 
Red  clunch,  pale,         "  7  "  " 

Rough  rock,  so  called  from  being  full  of  dark-  7 

brown  hard  pebbles  and  ironstone,  j 

Bind,  a  pale-blue  clod,         -         -        -        - 
Stone-clod,  ditto,  in  which  lies  a  bed  of  iron-*  7 

stone,  called  hailstone^  J 

Black  slate,  -»---- 

Coal,  called  tqp-co2^1,  exceeding  good  fuel,     - 
Top  coal,  tough,  a  dark-blue  earui,  and  a  very  ) 

heaving  measure,  j 

Coal,  called  the  foot- coal,     -        •        -        - 
Slumbs,  black-slaty  earth,  and  a  heaving  mea-  7    ^ 

sure,  y 

Coal,  called  the  three-quarter  coalj 
Rotch,  dark -grey  hard  rock,  „         -        - 

Coal,  called  the  double-coal,         ,         -  - 

Darjc-grey  clod ;  will  fire  froni  its  own  nature. 
Coal,  called  yard-coal,  -  -        -         . 

Black,  (a  black  slate-coal,  and  rock,  mixed) 
Clod,  a  pale  white,  in  >yhich  lies,  a  bed  of  iron-  7 

stone,  called  3 

Flan,  a  dark  slate,         -         -         -         - 
Coal,  called  upper  flint-coal,  -.         r.        t 

Upper  flint,  2^  dark-grey  rock,        -         •         - 
Pinny-measure ;  a  pale-blue  clod,  in  which  lies  ^ 

a  large  quantity  of  small  balls  of  ironstonej,  >    5     1     (j 

called  pennystone,  } 

0  4  Stinking- 
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Yds,  Ft,  In, 
Stinking^coaU ;  tbr^  bedg,  divided  by  three  or) 

four  inches  of  dark-brown  eitrth»  j   U     i     9 

Pale-bliie  clod,         -         ^  »  r^^OQ 

Coal,  called  the  silk-co^l,  «  •  -      0     1     2 

Clunch,  of  a  dark  blue,        t  -        -        -       5     1     6 

Coal,  called  the  silk-coal,  divided  by  a  few) 

inches  of  grey  earth,  3 

Clunch  of  a  dark  blue,  with  co$d  in  the  middle.^ 

seventeen  inches  thick;   the  coal  is  called >  3     i  lO 

ailk-4?oal,  ) 

C09.I,  called  the  two-foot  coal  (feet),  -  -  0  2  0 
Lintseed-eartl^  (dark  browii*<^^  very  shuttle  \  q     t     n 

measure),  f 

A  black  slate,  -  r  *f  -  -  -006 
Coaly  called  the  best  coa),  -*  •«  -  -  0  I  6 
Black-b^ss,  or  slate,  -        ««-        -  «      0    Q    6 

Coal,  called  the  middle  co^,  -  t  -  0  12  9 
Dark-brown  stony  clod,  ^  ^  -  #-106 
Cotl)  called  clod-cpal,        -        ^         -  ->      0     1  IQ 

Clod,  of  a  p^le  blue^  ^  '  ^  -  «  -1)8 
Coal)  called  little  flint-qoaly  -  -        -      Q    2    2 

J-ittle  flint;  a  rock  of  a  dark  grey,  misled  with  V .  g 

pebbles  axid  ironstone,  j         v    q 

(156     0     4)       154     I     4 

pie-earth)    a  pale-blue  hp.rd  clunch:    this") 

measure  continues  the  same^  to  the  depth/- 100    0    Q 
of  more  than  3 

So  far  I  have  proved  on  the  rise  of  the  work.    How  much 
deeper  it  is,  we  know  not." 

The  retrospective  remarks,  on  four  Sections  previously 
detailed,  are  these, — P.  60.  "  We  see  then,  that  in  the 
first-mentioned  coal-pit,  no  coal  was  found  within  much 
}ess  than  30  yards  of  the  surfs^pe,  and  that  then  three  small 
layers  of  bad  coal  only  were  gotten  \  that  after  sinking 
pear  24  yards  deeper,  tliree  other  layei:s  of  the  same  coal 
were  procured,  but  that  the  first  yein  of  good  coal  lay  9^ 
yards  beneath  the  surface ;  that  this  vein  was  4  feet  thick ; 
that  none  of  the  veins  s^ppear  to  have  been  more  than  5 
iieet  thick;  and  that  in  1^4  yards,  and  more,  regularly 
worked,  or  above  254,  taking  in  the  whole  e:3^periment, 
13  yards  2  feet  of  coal  were  found.  In  the  /second  pit 
fpeoiiBed,'*  (at  Wombridge)  *^  the  coal  appears  to  have 
^een  met  with  in  little  more  than  21  yards  from  the  sur- 
face. 
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face.  One  of  the  reins  proved  6  feet  think ;  and  ki  siok- 
ing  someiTliiat  less  than  44  yards,  aboye  7  yards  tlucknessi 
of  coal  was  discovered.  In  the  third  pit. specified,^"  (ii| 
Madeley  field)  "  the  sulphureous,  or  bad  coal,  was  met 
with  in  16  yards  fiom  the  surface,  and  good  coal  in  less 
than  2%  yaitis;  no  vein  exceeded  3  feet;  and  the  aggre- 
gate in  almost  68  yards,  was  not  quite  9  yards  of  coal,  la 
the  fourth  pit  specified,"  (in  Slaney's  Dawley)  "  the  first 
unmixed  coal  was  fifty  yards  from  the  surface;  and  in 
sinking  above  1 1 6  yards,  it  does  not  appear  that  here  was 
any  vein  thicker  than  2  feet;  and  the  aggregate  of  un- 
mixed coal  measured  only  ^  feet  2  inches  in  thickness/*  . 

Further  remarks, — P.  60.  ^  Dr.  TowNSON,  in  his  tracts, 
p.  166,  has  given  the  strata  of  two  other  pits  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  has  added  to  the  colliers'  names  for  the  different 
measures,  his  own  definition  of  each.  He  observes,  that 
^  annually  about  260,000  tons  of  coal  are  raised  in  this 
district,"  a  very  large  proportion  of  which  are  consumed 
in  the  adjacent  iron«ivorks,  I  presume ;  for  1  have  under- 
stood, that  in  the  Ketlcy  iron^works  they  use  at  least  6  toa 
of  coal  out  of  every  7  tpey  raise.  What  I  have  called  the 
collieries  of  the  eastern  district,  comprehend  pits  on  botl^ 
sides  the  river  Severn,  The  veins  of  coal  in  tins  district, 
are  equal  in  thickness,  I  believe,  to  most  iu  this  county, 
but  very  inferior  to  those  of  the  Stafibrdshire  works,  from 
13  to  20  miles  east  of  these,  where,  I  have  been  told, 
there  is  a  bed  of  coal  measuring  13  yards  or  more/' 

P.  61.  ^^  The  next  coatrworks  to  be  mentioned,  ara 
those  of  the  Clecrhill,  from  QQ  to  SO  miles  south  of  those 
we  have  been  describing^.  Collieries  indeed  are  now 
working  at  Biilingsley,  connecting  them,  in  some  measure, 
by  their  situation ;  and  again,  west  of  the  eastern  coal  dis- 
trict, pits  liave  been  lately  sunk  with  success.  I  am  in- 
debtea  to  Dr.  Tow^son's  tracts,  before  quoted,  for  the 
following  lists  of  the  strata  in  two. of  the  Clee-bill  col- 
lieries." 

These  I  refrain  to  copy,  but  insert  the  remarks  thereon. 
—P.  63,  ^*  In  the  first  of  these  Clee-hill  pits  then,  \ve 
find  tlie  first  strata  of  coal  98  yards  below  the  surface ; 
that  the  thickest  vein  is  6  feet;  ^nd  that  the  aggregate  of 
coal  in  1(D7  yards  1  foot,  is  12  feet  6  inches  In  die  second 
pit,  they  must  sink  116  yards  before  coal  is  found,  the 

vein 

**  *  h  coaNpit  is  now  (f  609)  worked  pa  tbe  lunihU  of  the  Brown 
Clee  biUf  witbia  the  eoc^unpoieot.'* 
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vein  of  which  is  also  6  feet  thick ;  and  the  other  veins, 
'  which  are  not  pure  coal,  measure  in  the  aggregate  10  feet; 
so  that,  in  137  yards,  there  are  only  16  feet  of  coals,  and  of 
these,  only  six  that  are  unmixed.'' 

The  collieries,  in  the  west  and  northwest,  extremity  of 

-  the  county  are  then  mentioned.  But  nothing  noticeable 
arises;  except  what  appears  to  be  a  vague  (or  not  well 
repotted)  opinion  of  the  colliers. — P.  63.  "The  veins 
between  the  Dee  and  Ceiriog,  are  a  lighter  coal,  burning 
more  quickly,  and  the  ashes  are  white.    This  difference  is 

•  supjiesed,  by  the  colliers,  to  arise  from  the  less  weight 
of  water  that  is  over  these  veins." 

P.  64.     "  Mr,  Arthur  Da  vies,  of  Oswestry,  has  favoured 

-  me  with  the  following  list  of  the  strata  in  the  engine-pit 
at  Chirk -bank  coal- work)  and  which  is  the  deepest  pit  he 
has  sunk." 

The  depth  of  this  pit  is  102  yards  3  inches.    The  re- 
marks theceon  are  these  :—**  We  find  then  in  this  pit,  a  vein 

•of  7  feet  thick,  1  foot  thicker  than  any  mentioned  in  the 
other  Shropshire  coal  works ;  and  that  in  little  more  than 

'  102 yards,  7  yards  and  3  inches  of  coal  are  met  with." 

'  P.  p5f  ^*  Having  given  these  specimens  of  the  strata 
in  the  f^plli^ries  on  the  E.  S.  and  .N.  W.  borders  of  the 
county,  I  shall  conclude  with  those  in  one  of  the  deepest 
pits  at  Welbatch,  the  works  there  being  the  most  consi- 
derable of  what  may  be  called  the  central  collieries  of  this 
county.'' — The  depth  52:2: 3. — "  We  sec  then,  that  in  near 

'SS  yards  there  is  only  1  yard  9  inches  of  coal,  and  no  vein 
i  hicker  than  2  feet ;  but,  probably,  there  are  veins  of  more 
substance,  whenever  it  shall  be  thought  expedient  to  sink 

.these  pits  deeper/* 

It  may  have  itg  use  to  remark,  here,  that  of  the  eight 

•sections,  given  in  the  Report, ;under  Review,  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  coaljj  in  the  first  section,  was  ninety  feet  be- 
neath the  surface.  In  the  second  sixty  feet.  In  the  third, 
fifty  feet.  In  the  fourth,  near  one  hundred  and  fifty.  In 
the  fifth,  almost  three  hundred.  In  the  sixth,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  la  the  seventh,  upward  of  one 
hundred  feet.     And  iif  the  eighth,  nearly  one  hundred 

rfeet.  Yet  I  have  heard  jt  significantly  suggested,  by  a 
coal  engineer  of  high  consideration,  that  it  is  quite  need- 
less to  look,  in  this  island,  tor  fresh  coal  districts.  For 
wherever  coals  are  deposited,  the  seams  must  necessarily 

*^  crop  out :" — that  is,  must  make  their  appearance,  at  or 

very  near  tlie  surface ;  as   in  hollow  ways,  or  deep-sunk 

ditches: — For  the  seams  generally   lying  in  a  shelving 

posture 
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posture,  they  must,  somewhere  or  other,  reach  the  sur- 
face. 

But  supposing  the  upper  edge,  even  of  a  steeply  shelv- 
ing seam,  to  have  been  covered,  in  the  convuisioiis  of  na- 
ture that  gave  the  present  form  to  the  earth's  surface,  with 
a.  few  feet  of  earthy  matter,  only, — the  argument  becomes 
vague.  The  proprietors  of  existing  collieries,  it  is  tru^, 
have  an  interest  in  propagating  such  a  doctrine.  But,  in 
a  country  destitute  of  coals,  let  not  the  proprietors  of 
estates  listen  to  it,  implicitly. 

On  the  internal  suppljj  or  coals,  in  Shropshire,  we  find, 
in  the  section  "  Manufactures,"  the  following  slight  notice, 
by  Mr,  Harries. — P,  340.  "  The  number  of  blast-furnaoes 
for  iron  between  Ketley  and  Willey,  about  seven  miles 
distant,  exceed  any  within  the  same  space  in  the  king^ 
dom.  We  liave  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  coal  will 
fail  us.  Some  of  our  veins  of  coal  and  iron-stone  are  said 
to  make  iron  of  the  first  quality.  The  consumption  occa- 
sioned by  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  these  works 
has  been  a  great  spur  to  our  agriculture.'* 

Some  idea  of  the  consumption  of  coals,  in  Shropshire, 
is  given  in  p.  201,  aforegoing.    Also  in  the  section  Maiiw- 
facturts^  ensuing. 

Coal  Tar, — P,  71.  "Near  Jackfield,  on  the  south  side 
the  river  Severn,  is  carried  on  tiie  manufacture  of  coal  tar, 
for  which  Lord  DuxVDOis^ALD  formerly  obtained  a  patent. 
In  coaking  the  coal,  which  is  here  done  in  close,  vessels, 
they  obtain  the  volatile  products  .which  are  raised  in 
.vapour  by  the  heat  of  the  operation  of  coaking,  and  con- 
densed in  a  chamber  covered  with  lead  plates,  over  which 
water  is  constantly  I'unning.  These  [)roducts  are  a  water 
and  an  oil ;  the  former  of  which  contains  a  portion  of 
volatile  ajkali,  and  the  latter  is  boiled  down  to  the  con- 
sistence of  tar  or  pitch.  The  oil  which  is  caught  during 
the  boiling  down,  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  resin,  and  forms 
an  excellent  varnish  for  ships,  or  any  wood- work  exposed 
to  weather." 

Salt  Sprikgs.-^P.  71.  (from  Dr.  To w^nson's  Tracts) 
r~f'  The  MS.  account  of  Bradford  North,  mentions  a 
salt-spring  at  Sipeithmore,  in  the  LorJship  of  Longford; 
and  Dr.  ToWx*«sON  states  several  springs  of  salt-water  to 
have  been  found  in  the  neighbourliood  of  the  tar-spring; 
and  that  in  the  parish  of  Brosely,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
tlie  Severn,  salt  \%  said  to  have  been  made  formerly,  from 
Water  taken  out  of  pits,  still  called  the  Salthouse  Pits.  At 
the  Lyth,  in  the  parish  of  Cundover,  is  a  field,  tl^e  soil  of 

which 
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which  IS  impregnated  with  salt;  and  there  is  no  doubt  bdt 
this  commodity  coqld  be  gotten  in  this  county,  though  its 
proximity  to  the  extensive  and  established  salt-works  of 
Cheshire,  may  prevent  any  profit  from  an  adventure  of  this 
kind.  At  Kingiey  Wick,  about  two  miles  west  of  Lilleshall- 
bill,  is  a  *  spring  of  salt-water,  that  yields  4  or  5000  gallons 
in  the  24  ooiirs.  It  is  an  impure  brine,  but  was  formerly 
used;  the  salt-pans  and  bnildings  are  still  remaining.  It 
flows  out  cf  a  reddijih  sandstone-rock,  which  rests  upon  a 
reddish  chert,like  that  of  the  Wrekin  ♦.  And  at  Admaston, 
near  Wellinffton,  only  two  miles  from  Kingiey  Wick,  there 
is  a  salt  medical  spring,  chalybeate  and  hepatic.  There 
are  two  springs;  tne  one  containing  carbonated  iron  and 
)ime,  selenite,  and  sea-salt ;  the  other  hepatic  air,  aerated 
lime,  selenite,  and  sea-'Salt.*  '* 

MiNEi^AL  Waters.— Several  Wells  are  noticed;   and 
^  Sutton  Spa'*  (near  Shrewsbury)  is  copiously  described. 


aUBJECT  THE  SECOND. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY- 
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OLITICAL  Divisions. — On  this  topic,  which  is  but 
distantly  related  to  Rural  Economy,  Mr.  Pivmley  has 
thought  Btto  employ  thirty  five  pages  of  his  voiume. 

After  the  hundreds^  or  other  subdivisions  of  the  county, 
have  been  enuiperated, — we  are  favored  with  the  follow* 
ing  important  information. — P.  3.  "  All  these  divisions 
»re  disproportionate  in  ^ze,  and  irregular  in  shape.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  parishes.  They  have  too,  in  com- 
mon with  our  countie»,  in$ulated  and  detached  parts :  they 
vary,  in  point  of  extreme  length,  from  one  mile  and  under, 
to  fourteen  miles  and  mor^ ;  and  in  extreme  breadth,  from 
half  a  mile  to  ten  miles,  A  small  proportion  have  the 
same  extreme  diameter,  that  is,  are  about  as  broad  as 
long ;  but  then  the  boundary  is  often  irregular,  and  the 
leuf  th  and  breadth  are,  in  general,  disproportionate." 

what  succeeds,  however,  is  of  ipore  serious  import. 
-^**  Several  parishes  are  intersected  by  other  parishes, 
or  have  one  or  more  of  their  districts  detached,  and,  in 
^KMaoe  instances,  at  a  considerable  distance.    Some  are 

detached 

*•  •  This  brine  is  now  used  for  the  makinc:  of  soda,  at  a  work  esta- 
flushed  at  Wormbridge^  on  the  bapks  of  the  caoal  there.'* 
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detached  parts  of  counties;  others  comprehend  part  of 
two  counties  j  still  naore  are  composed  of  parts  of  differeni^ 
hundreds.  They  contain  fron)  one  to  sixteen  townships* 
There  are  instances  of  a  township  being  a  detached  part 
of  an  hundred.  Townships^  again^  are  not  always  bounded 
within  their  parishes,  several  being  in  part  in  one  parish^ 
and  in  part  in  another  parish.  They  are  composed  of  one 
or  more  hamlets,  and  do  not  always  coincide  with  the 
townships,  so  called,  by  which  the  land-tax  is  gathered." 

What  a  conaplication  of  absurdities!  Surely  tlicre  must 
have  been  intervals  of  peace,  in  which  so  much  incon-** 
venience,  to  magistrates,  as  well  as  to  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land,  might  have  been  done  away,  or  much 
ameliorated,  without  alarm  to  the  constitution ! 

Even  (p.  4)  "the  civil  division  of  w<iwar.5,  though  ffe*( 
quently  confined  to  the  whole  or  part  of  a  parish,  com- 
prehends, in  some  instances,  part  of  two  parislics,  and  ba» 
within  it  parts  of  diifercint  townships  ;  and  the  jurisdictioit 
of  court  leets  are  not  always  confined  to  the  hundred  they 
are  situated  in.  Thus  ditEcult  is  it  to  speak  of  the  divi^ 
sions  of  a  county,  from  the  want  of  coincidence  in  bounda* 
lies  and  jurisdictions;  miiiiy  of  them  appearing  indo^. 
pendent  of  each  other,  mther  than  separate,  but  compo* 
nent  parts,  of  one  and  the  same  schema/' 

Many  or  most  of  those  anomalies,  no  doubt,  have  grown 
out  of  reasonable  circumstances,  which  existed  at  the  timo* 
of  their  taking  place  ;  but  which  i^rv,  now,  no  more.  How. 
irrational,  then,  under  a  change  of  circumstances  to  suftct 
their  memoiy  to  be  tlie  cause  of  grievance  to  the  most 
useful  part  of  the  community.  As  well  might  the  crutclies 
of  a  cripple  be  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  aye  and 
worn  too,  in  compliment  to  the  memory  of  a  distant  ances-. 
tor,  to  whom  they  Jiappencd  to  be  useful. 

The  following  conjectures  on  the  Origin  of  Parishes,  are 
ingenious,  and  probable.  In  the  central  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  where  the  building  of  churches  is  or  compara-- 
tivt^ly  late  date,  similar  ideas,  respecting  the  boundaries  of 
parishes,  prevail. 

V,  4.  "  The  history  of  that  experience  from  whence  our 
constitution  has  so  happily  arisen, 4>oint$  out  circumstances 
from  which  these  varied  limitations  of  district  have  grown. 
With  respect  to  parishes,  for  instance,  they  seem  to  hare 
originated,  however  disputable  the  exact  date  oF  their 
origin  may  be,  from  lords  of  manors,  and  persons  of  ex- 
tensive landed  property,  building  churches,  as  Christianity 
advanced  in  these  kingdoms,  for  the  use  of  themselves  and 

tenants, 
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tenants,  and  to  which  churches  they  procui'ed  the  titn^si 
aiisudg  from  their  estates  to  be  paid,  which,  if  not  speci- 
ally appropriated,  would  hare  been  paid  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  in  general,  ana  of 
Blich  pious  purposes  as  he  deemed  necessary.  Now  the 
fioundei-s  of  any  church  would  wish  that  all  their  land^ 
should  pay  tithe  thereto,  rather  than  to  any  other,  and  in 
preference  to  their  tithes  being  applied  at  the  discretion 
of  the  bishop;  so  that  where  the  estate  of  any  founder  of 
a  church  was  scattered,  the  district  appropriated  to  pay 
tithe  to  it,  would  be  scattered  also  ;  and  it  was  from  th^ 
junction  of  these  circumstances,  A  church  being  built,  and 
a  district  appointed  to  pay  tithe  to  its  minister,  that 
parishes  bad  their  beginning*.  It  is  not,  however,  easy 
BOW  to  say  what  are  parishes.*' 

The  archdeacon,  after  having  attempted  the  definition 
of  ^parish,  furnishes  a  long,  and  loosely  printed  list  of 
churches  and  chappels — within  the  county.  It  were  need- 
less to  observe  that  such  a  list  would  have  been  a  more  ap- 
propriate offering  to  the  diocesans  (three  in  number) 
whose  diocesses  reach  within  the  county  of  Salop,  from  the 
archdeacon  thereof,  than  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

•  SjTATE  of  Appropriation, — In  the  chapter  ■*  Enclosing,'^ 
the  Reporter  says,  p.  144. — "A  great  deal  of  land  na^ 
been  inclosed,  and  is  still  enclosing,  in  this  countyj  gene- 
rally by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  sometimes  by  private 
agreement-  Very  large  wastes  and  commons  still  remain. 
Among  these,  Clun  Forest  deserves  to  be  particularly 
noted.     It  contains  above  12,0(j0  acres." 

.  In  the  chapter  "  Waste  Lands,"  Mr.  Harries  tells  us, 
p.  221. — ^'  A  large  quantity  of  wastes  have  been  enclosed 
and  improved^  but  too  many  still  remain.  The  Morf,  near 
Bridgenorth,  is  five  miles  in  length,  and  may  be  two  oi' 
three  miles  in  width,  and  there  2ft:.e  smaller  commons, 
amounting  to  some  hundred  acres^  not  far  from  it ;  all  of 
which  are  highly  capable  of  improvement  from  enclosure : 
these  would  soon  be  made  of  the  value  from  12.9.  to  1/. 
per  acre.  There  are  several  large  commons  in  the  road 
from  Shrewsbury  to  Drayton;  ^hese  are  of  much  inferior 
Talue,  but  still  capable  of  being  made  profitable:  on  the 
Teiy  worst  parts  of  them  the  Scotch  fir  would  thrive.  A 
general,  indosure  bill  for  commons  not  exceeding  500  or 
600  acres,  would  very  soon  cause  a  many  thousand  acres, 

tliat 

•  Vide  Blackstone's  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  111.    8vo.  8th  edit. 
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that  are  now  in  a  very  neglected  and  unprofitable  state,  to 
be  brought  into  cultivation  :  the  expense  of  a  private  act 
precludes  the  proprietors  of  such  from  applying  to  Parlia- 
ment; and  we  know  that  one  obstinate  man  will  prevent 
its  being  done  by  private  agreement.  Such  commons^ 
therefore,  are  likely  to  remain  as  they  are.  The  exten- 
sive commons  between  Church-Stretton.  and  Bishop's  Cas- 
tle, and  beyond  Clun,  to  the  borders  of  Radnorshire,  are* 
so  elevated  and  so  well  calculated  for  sheep-pastures,  that 
perhaps  they  cannot  be  better  applied." 

The  Reporter  adds,  p.  222. — "  Having  made  some  ob- 
servations under  the  heads.t}f  Enclosing,  and  of  Cottages, 
that  may  with  equal  propriety  have  appeared  in  this  chap- 
ter, 1  have  little  to  add  in  this  place,  except  that  the  ex- 
tensive forest  of  Clun,  the  Longmynd,  and  other  wastes 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hariues,  may  certainly  be  enclosed  to 
advantasfe." 

The  idea  thrown  out,  above,  by  Mr.. Harries,  is  entitled 
to  the  hi^icst  consideration.     If  a  combination  of  igno- 
rance, prejudice,  and  folly,  bordering  on  idiocy,  will  not 
permit  a  general  inclosure  bill  to  pass,  let  a  partial  onej 
as  sugg6sted  by  Mr.  Harries,  be  carried  into  etfect.     The* 
smaller  commons  are  frequently  tiie  best  lands  that  are 
BOW  unappropriated   (those  of  some  of  the  forests  ex- 
cepted) ;  and  it  is  against  the  enclosing  of  these,  more 
particularly,  that  separate  bills  are  insuperable  bars. 
-.  PopuLATJON.-^Thc  following  statement  of  the  Reporter 
will  tend  to  show  the  lax  manner  in  which  the  internal 
regulations  of  Government,  are  planned  aod.executied;* 
and  to  put  those  on  their  guard  who  may  have  occasion- 
to  make  use'of  the  lately,  formed  register  of  the  populatiuu 
of  the  kingdom ; — useful  as  it  might  have  been  ! 

P.  346.  "  Since  writing  the  above,  the  return  has  been 
tnade  under  the  Act  of  the  4 1st  GiiO.  HL-r-That  return 
states  this-  county  to  contain  31,l6i^  inhabited  and  .929. 
void  houses,  34,501  families,  82,563  males,  85,076  females, 
45,046  persons  employed  in  agriculture,  35,535  mechanics, 
and  70,504  persons  not  comprised  in  either  of  those  two 
classes.  The  total  number  of  persons  167,639.  It  is 
possible  that  a  vey  few  districts  may  be  omitted  in  this 
-return,  and  that  siome  may  have  been  counted  twice  over, 
from  the  circumstance  oi'  townships  and  parishes  not  being 
always  co-ex'tensiv€.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  return,  with 
respect' to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture, 
is  very  obvious.  The  Act  does  not  say  whetlier  it  was  the 
8  intention 
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inlention  ci  the  Legislature  to  confine  this  li^t  fo  itiales^ 
tnd  tbere  are  three  ways  in  li^hich  it  has  been  made.  In 
some  returns^  the  males  only  employed  in  agriculture  are 
given;  in  otbeni,  the  list  cotttains  al«o  women  keeping 
I'arms^  and  dairy-maids :  and  again  in  others^  all  the  men^ 
women^  and  children  of  a  farmer*s  family,  or  of  a  labourer's 
in  farming  business,  ai^  added  to  that  class*  The  same  is 
the  case  in  the  return  of  the  mechanics,  and  this  return  is 
further  doubtful,  as  miners  are  in  some  instances  added  to 
it,  and  in  others  stated  as  belonging  to  those  not  comprised 
in  either  of  the  specitied  employments;  whilst  the  persons 
making  the  return  in  some  parishes,  have  seemed  to  con« 
»der  it  necessary  to  class  ail  the  inhabitants  uiKler  the 
head  of  agriculture  or  of  trade;  as  I  observe  them  so 
stated  where  I  know  there  are  resident  clergymen,  at 
least,  of  respectability,  and  who  have  familieSi'' 

Provisions.— P.  271.  (by  Mr.  Tench)— "  The  present 
price  of  provisions  (such  as  are  used  in  tlie  farmer's 
family)  is  as  follows*-^ Flour  6s.  per  bashel,  weighing 
Mlb^;  cheese  S|d.;  beef  3d.;  roi>tton  S^d.;  veal  3^d.; 
bacon  6d.  per  lb.;  and  potatoes  Is.  6d,  per  bushel:  this 
I  consider  the  average  price  of  the  last  five  years." 

The  Reporter  adds — **  This  account,  though  given  in 
1794,  appears  like  a  liepon  from  ancient  times ;  under  » 
iiseling  of  prices^  double  in  the  lowest  instances^  and 
quadruple  in  the  highest.'^ 

From  the  above  and  other  passages,  it  appears  that 
laborers,  in  Shropshine,  purchase  flour;— «'do  not  send  corn 
to  tile  mill  :«^a  practice  whrch  will  be  found  to  be  cen- 
sured, under  the  head,  WcrkpeoplCj  ensuit»g. 

Fir£L.-^In  the  original  Heport,  it  is  said  ^^  the  wilder 
county  is  plentifully  supplied  with  coals,  from  four  to  six> 
sbillinga  per  ton,  at  the  pits.** 

Oil  this  Mr.  Plymley  obseiTes,  p.  272. — **  The  price  oi 
coal,  as  above  mentioned,  has  risen  consklerabty,  and 
even  then,  tliat  price  was  applicable  only  to  the  collieries 
of  the  Fast  district.  At  the  Clee-hiil  collieries,  and  all 
the  smaller  ones,  the  prices  were  Ss.  and  to  10^  6d.  the 
ton  or  stack.  In  the  S.  W.  district  are  houses  ( I  speak  not 
of  cottages)  where  no  coal,  perhaps,  was  ever  buitit.  Peat 
i;  a  common  fuel  there,  and  wood.  Coppice-wood  of 
twenty  years  growth  can  be  bought  for  6l.  and  7 1,  the 
acre,  and  cord-wood  at  Ss.  and  9s.  the  cord.  The  only 
coals  that  can  be  bi^ught  to  the  S.  W.  district  (except 
they  should  be  imported  by  the  Moo^omerysinre  canai) 

are. 


9re  "diQBe  ftfait  are  dearest  at  the  pit%  and  the  ^distance  for 
land^oarribge  is  very  gteat:  in  some  instanced  above  20 
miles."      '  .      ; 

Manufactures. — Shropshire,  as  will  be  seen,  by  the 
following  extracts,  is  a  maaufacturing  county  of  ho  small 
eonsideratiidn. 

P,  340.  (by  Mr.  Reynolds) — "  In  the  coal  district  are 
^bi^iol\omngirQn»works^  In  the  south' is  WiUey,  Brose- 
ley,  Calcdt,  fienthaL  and  Barnets  Leasow :  these  are  on 
Ibe  south  side  of  the  Severn.  On  the  north  side  of  this 
river  isMadeley  Wood,  Coalbrook-Hlale,  Lightmoor,  Horse- 
hay,  Old  Park,  Snedshill,  Ketley,  Donnington,  Queen's- 
Wood,  and  Wrockwardine  Wood  *." 

P.  340.  i(  from  DnTownson's  tract) — ^**  These  works  em- 
ploy about  6000  hands;  and.  annually  about  260,000  tons 
of  coal,  are  raised  in  this  disUrict.  It  is  worth  reniarking, 
that  Coalbrook-dale  can  justly  claim  the  merit  of  having, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  introduced  upon  a  large 
scale  the  use  of  coaked  coal,  as  a  substitute  tor  charcoai 
in  making  of  iron." 

P.  34 1  •  (by  the  Reporter) — *^  (rarden  pofSy  and  otiier 
vessels  of  a  coarse  fisbric^  are  made  at  Broseley.  At 
Caughley,  in  that  neighbourhood,  is  9i<chtna  7nanufaeit0^ 
of  great  excellence*  .  The  blue  and  white,  and  the  blue, 
white  and  gold  china  these,  is,  in  manv  instances,  more 
Uke  that  from  the  East,  than  any  other  I  nave  seen;  These 
works  bave  been  psrchased  by  the  proprietors  of  a  later 
establishment,  the  CoaUport  Chinau-works,  and  are  confined 
to  the  ware  specified  above.  At  Coal-port  coloured  otdna 
of  ail  sortSj  and  of  exquisite  taste  and  beauty,  is  made; 
More  immediately  at  Coal^port,  fur  the  china-works  are 
near  it,  is  a  manufacture  of  earthen^ware^  m  imitatioin  of 
that  made  at  Etruria,  and  called  the  Queen's,  or  Wedge-* 
wood^s  waref.  In  the  lordship  of  Cardington,  in  this 
county,  a  quartz  and  clay  may  be  gotten  for  compounding 
this  ware,  the  former  superior,  as  I  am  well  informed,  to 
that  imported  out  of  Carnarvonshire  to  the  Staffordshire 

potteries. 

**  *  There  are  now  (IS02)  On  tke  south  side  of  the  river  Severn,  at 
the  difTerent  iron  aod  coal  works,  25  iire-engiiiesy  and  on  ^he  nortk 
side  of  the  river  155,  making  together  180  fire-tnjiines.  Thirty  yeact 
ago,  I  believe  there  were  not  So  in  the  same  district.  The  second 
lever-engine  that  was  erected  was  upon  a  colliery  in  Madeley  parish/' 

"  f  At  Coaleport  is  also  a  manufacture  of  ropes  and  one  of  cl^ains^ 
now  jnuch'iised  lor  the  same  purposes/'^Mr.  W.  Eeynolps. 


pottecitts;  lliere  is  ^  gitna  iftuaii^tstarc  ppSkPcmmifftem^ 
Mt  %kvemABssxy:U^vL  (aBaiqaany  of  j£^vinefif.vi}diQ  \aa/e>bt»t^ 
for  a  long  time  tbe  shearers  or  finishers  of  tEe  Wiri^ 
ftannfls. 

^^  Various  bmocbe^  of  fibe  fiaaufcL  MKV^mttuvcfva  csr^ 
ped  on  hear  Shri?vvsbui*y,  and  a  large  mill  for  the  fHsmpwCQ 
fstspimdjig,  iullii^  Scq.  wi^  eyes^Bd  at  the  jrile^.btKwbiea 
iour  aAd  five  noiiefi  ^N.  W.  nof  ShrevrsbvFy^  neap  mis^m  t^ 
Seveni,  by  its  wiBjdbdgs^  fcmakya,  peoijfisidft.  Tber^  arr0 
ftlso  millig  for  dying'  Wdotteu  dsstb  ia  ibis  ccauity;.  oBeof 
tbje  inare  cansidasrable  SB-aecif  Ir^ajtwood,  aboistiffiiiemstei| 
^i!lh  Oif  Shi«t9BBdQiiiry.     .  .     /; 

^^  Lately  a  large  msintilafe^veMf  IptktFse  Un^Sy  m^wani/^ 
fm^eiai^t^ eitmen tkrmi^  iie»  b^en  efiitabii^d  tiedr.'&e 
piortb  a}ibuvb&  of  Shvcwsfauiiy.  A  cxjmfidbeiBbfe  uMkeffiMi 
ilfidei  in  ^/60es  is  capiied  vm  at  Liidlew^  £ai?  abe  LoiiddQ^ 
iinedict;" 

'TlUfBtc.-^SbcafCBbiury  isFfignmtioiely  p#Qii  ^'^  tbe  eapr*^ 
Itel  o£  iS[orth.Walc&"  h  is,li^eraU  j^a  pbocciof  inteiseoQrso^ 
between  England  and  that  division  of  tlnf^'i«cipiikity  :-^ 
i^iirnishlftg  it  with  itikglisb  and  fi0rei.^n  ar|w£)es  •£  can- 
iMnp^iou;  and  Feceivin^y  ioi  xetuniy  Jt»  trough  maaqifeo^ 
Wea  .Tbe^spbjoiiicda<^ooiintof'tiliielt£|iox  xffsf(^m»g 
i^bi^  $pecdes  of  ^T^o,  is  satisiEacioii^^  .  .  > 

L.i^.  3^,  ^<  The  skapla  tcade  ^  iSbreic^otjr  is  in  fine' 
§99iiiels  jsiid  Welsb  webs.  Tbe  f^Jaiiiieb.  aie  boi^fat  at- 
Welsb-Fool^  in.  a  mai^et  hold^fbr  «bat|SurpiM^  e?e¥y 
j^beir  MiDndayi  Most  o£  thos«  flanndis  ate  made  in  Mo^^* 
jg^QOxerj^siiimy  and  ^on^  .^re  m^Ede  and  ^loise  spur  in  fbe» 
ti0igbboiipntg  pairtis  of  SbfopsUnrer  Tbe  fiantcd)  in  Pod^ 
iooniQt  selk  frnoi^  pd.  to  4s.  per  ysivdy  iii  pieces  of  irod 
^arids  long  on  m  flsretage.  They  are  obtefly-  t^-aoM  Xt^ 
fbe  Loindon  merchifeftsy /wbo  ave  the  exf ortass^  TW  w^iM 
ara  f9J»ricat36d  in  MesiAnettiisbire  and  Uenbi^uMre^  M^ 
brongbt  to  Slireivsbury^  Where  i^y  are  sold  in  a  ctos^ 
isKirket^  thiat  is,  in.  a  haU,  ^^epe  ivoine  but  the  |ti6t^b«r»  ^ 
liie  drapers-  coal  pan  v  can  eiii^r;^  but  of  iate  year^  tti^i^ 
of  this,  iparket  has  been  anticipated  by  buyers  in  tj)e 
country,'  which  often  forces  the  Shrewsbury  drapery  to 
send  there  themselves.  '  Webs  are  aboi)t  2€Q  yairo  long,, 
and  may  be  worth  from  Is.  to  SOd.  per  yard.  The  Webs, 
that  are  made  |n  IVferion^tb^irre  are  about  seveo^eighth^ 
of  Or  yard  wide>  m^A  ^e  Qalle4  tbe  sj^rmg^.  or  high  €^miiryi 
cloth.  Those  made  in  Dcnbigbshirej  are  called  ^nialjiy  pr 
\ow  country  cloth,  The  former,  after  they  are  bought  by, 
the  drapers,  have  the  wool  raised  and  sheared  by  men^  called 
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at  fflrftiwsbutj  ibekniicii,  or  thr^  are  sdntto  theliUlin^^ 
ttdU  to  be  thiok€[Md^  and  are  then  exported  in  bales  of 
dxRexeal  sizes,  seme  contOLiniiig  even  MOa  yards.  Tbe 
tsfoimate  marbels  are  Hottand,  Germanv,  fndl  AmqrkoU 
The  spmll  cloih  is  abo«t  the  one-ei|;htfa,of  a  "ftxA  nartower 
itmm  the  other.  The  web  is  the  same  lertgtfau  Man^  of 
these  are  sold  atOdwiestry  market,  and  au?e  genersiHr^r  xly^^ 
before  they  are  exported.  Ttoy  supply  tb^tkiougL  £ov  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  ThbuNU 
^ufa^tUm  in  Wales^  by  meaas  of  j^naies  iot;coiki<ted  ioto 
ftrih-^bbuses  and  other  private  houees,  i4  fotir  times  a| 
graaiy  i  am  told,  as  ift  wad  tweiaty  years  ago.  Forketly 
the  Sbtcwsbuiy  drapers  bougki  the  whole  that  «aoie  td 
Pool;  now  drapers  or  shop-Seepers  ftotn  Wire^am.  and 
other  places  attend  the  Pool  market.  The  w(ki1  of  thf 
eevntry  is  insufficient  for  the  acianuFaetiire." 

Pooa  RATES.-*Tbe  foll4^wing  obsetvationft  of  the  Re^ 
porter^  tho  inoonQise,  are  sumcieatly  iiitetesuitt^  to  be 
inserted^  here.     . 

P.  l^ ^  It  is  difficti>lt  to  give  a  distiaet  Tiew  of  the 

isoinparative  pressaro  ^  pooc-rales  to  the  vataie  of  pso^* 
perty,  because  in  many  parishes  the  rate  is  made  accM^d^^ 
ibg  to  an  old  valuation;  a4d  ^lidiere  there  is  •a  iQew  vailu- 
a^O)  it  is  frequently  e^uatiaed  opofi  a  sci|]4  bel^ywjbioBe 
amount  of  the  full  value.  For  instaoce,  the  persen  or 
persons  valuing,  e^tiitiate^  ih  thO  first  inte^iti^^y  the  r^al 
uicotne  that  each  estate  ^oald  briug  irt>,  and  then  retard 
two-thirds^  three*ilftbs,or  seven-fetiths  of  sc^h  reaianftoqiit, 
as  tihe  reiit  at  which  an  assessment  i&aU  be  mcide.  I  do 
iiot  see  the  use  of  this  secret  gpound-work  of  a  wne ;  it  iasr^ 
possibly  help  to  abtite  the  cavils  of  trouble^otti^  ntenv  ot 
puzzle  them  in  their  endeavours  to  feid  fautt  with  an:  ^m^ 
sessment^  yet  the  open  way  of  making  it,  accordiag  te 
the  foil  commuted  value^  would,  upon  {lie  whole,  give 
inore  satisfaction,  as  wdi  d«  being  strictly  propen  ft  is 
Very  obtion#,  as  the  OHginal  Report  expresses  H,  tluit 
^  the  poor-rates  are  v^ry  ^ariou^,  arid  hav^  t»^eii'  ehofi- 
mously  increased  of  late  years.*'  Mr.  B^H4*osr  further 
states,  that  ^  ia  his  parish,  which  tes  hd  tradesitittn  ia  iD, 
tiiie  poor-ra«e5  have  been  ra4^^  frofn*26lv  10  \Q&L  per 
annum,  within  30  vears*/'  and  I  should  think  thl&ma^be 
taken  as  r^  improbable  aV^tage,  at  the  dat^d'of  his  Report. 
I  say  this  wi^h  more  confid^rce,  from  tookiiig  at  liotesj 
tria<kf  in  the  parochial  vi^ta<ieri6  of  my  airehd^conrf  (in 
the  years'  l'7M-  and  1794  prtiicipa'Hy).  The  iat«^  se^isons, 
atitl  evfn  that  of  1795  tod  1796$  i^$f  have  xhid»  a  %tJ&», 
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alteration,  from  the  extra  price  of  all  articled  of  .food^ 
Near  the  time  Mr.  Bishton  wrote  bis  Report^  X.jnel:  with 
extreme  instances  of  the  rate  having  risen  ftom  .S^d*  in 
the  pound  upon  an  old  valuation,  to  3s.  upon  the  samo 
valuation  .wiuiin  memory;,  and  from  8d.  in  the  .pound 
to  2s.  within  13  years:  but  I  met  with  a.  few  iastaucea 
where  the  rate  had  rather  dieciined,  and  several  ^here  the 
advance  ia  the  last  20  years  bad.  pot  beipp  visry  consider*' 
able."         . 

«  What  succeeds  requires  to  be  duly  attended  to,  by 
those  who  treat  of  the  subject  of  Poor  Rates. — P.  130^ 
♦^  It  should  be  recollected,  however,  that  in  this  CQunty, 
the  county-rate,  which  is  paid  oat  of  the  poor'srrat^,  has 
been  very  high,  from  the  circumstances  of  an, extensive 
gaol. and  county-hall  haying  been  built,  with  several  haod-r 
some  bridges,  within  the  said  period  of  30  years;  thus,  in 
one  parish,  the  poor's-rate  raised  in  the  year  1 7^3  was 
Si  3s.  8d.;  intheyeaf  1173,  15 1.  17s.  3d.;  and  in  1792, 
311.  13s.  2d.;  but  in  the  last  year,  what  they. call  thiQ 
vagrant-money,  t.  e.  the  quota  to  the  county -rates  was 
12l.,  which  in  some  former  years  may  npt  bav^  beenmore* 
than  1 1." 

.  Mr.  Plymley  has  evidently  paid  great  attention  to  this 
important  topic ;  as  a  few  morp  extracts,  from  his  Report, 
will  su£|ciently.show. 

On  Houses  of  Industry ^  Mr.  P.  has  inserted  the  followv 
ing  information,  by  Mr.  Harries.— ^P.  131.  "  Till  the  late 
high  price  of  grain  the  parish-rates  may  have  been  from 
is.  to  2s.  ^d.  per  pound  full  value.  It  is  almost  invariable, 
that  the  smaller  tne  parish  the  easier  the  r^te.  In  addition 
to  the  house  of  industry  at  Shrewsbury,  there  has  been 
one.  lately  erected  at  EUesmere,  including  several  adjoin* 
ing  parisne9;  another  at  Oswestry,  and  again  at  four  mile^ 
from  Shrewsbury,  including  several  parishes.  Great  part 
of  the  hui^dred  of  Chirbury  has  united  itself  to  a  house  of 
industry  between  Pool  and  Montgoipery.  As  the  bouses 
of  industry  (ei^cept  Shrewsbury)  are  npw  institutipns,  wq 
rannot  form  any  accurate  judgment  of  the  advantage  of 
4isa4Taotages  of  them*  Many  public  expenses  are  now 
^eftayed  out  of  the  poor -s-rates,  to  (he  $^no^nt  of  perhaps 
poe-tbird  of  the  rate." 

The  succeeding  rem^trks  are  from  the  philanthropic 
pen  of  the  ftepqrt^r.-^-P.  131.  "The  desire  that  every 
person,  who  thinks  fs^irly  on  the  subject,  must  {lave,  of 
peeing  all  his  fellow-creatures  who  are  grown  up  and 
(fettled  in  jifip,  h^ppy  ip  z,  habita^ipi)  suita)){e  to  their  con- 
'   .   ^  .     .  dition, 
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dition,  makes  houses  of  industry,  at  first  view,  objects  of 
some  suspicion.  But  when  it  is  considered  how  many 
poor  persons  cannot  procure  comfortable  houses;  how 
many  will  not  keep  those  clean  or  decent  that  they  have; 
how  many  will  not  taake  the  best  of  their  lot  by  industry; 
and  how  many  will  not  take  care  of  the  education  of  their' 
children:  when  all  these  circumstances  are  considered, 
we  become  reconciled- to  institutions  that  force  cleanliness 
upon  those  who  are  dirty;  and  wholesome  food  upon 
those  of  depraved  appetites.  In  these  houses,  when  pro- 
perly conducted,  some  labour  is  procured  from  the  indo- 
lent who  are  within,  and  an  additional  incitement  given 
t»  the  industry  of  those  who  ^e  without:  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  is  uniformly  better  than  they  would 
probably  have  had,  even  from  better  parents,  out  of  the 
house.  These  considerations  should  not  slacken  our  en- 
deavours to  prevent  the  necessity  of  such  receptacles. 
Every  argument  that  can  be  brought  in  their  favour,  is  an 
additional  motive  for  attending  to  the  comforts  of  the  la- 
bouring class,  and  for  encouraging  them  in  right  beha-* 
viour :  but  whilst  the  present  want  of  education,  and  of 
proper  disposition  in  so  many  of  this  class  continues,  we 
cannot  regret  that  such  fabrics  have,  in  many  instances, 
been  built  6r  furnisheid.'*' 

On  Overseers^  Mr.  Plymley's  observations  are  sensible 
and  just. — P.  133.  "  The  office  of  overseer  is  generally^ 
an  annual  office;  though  magistrates  have  a  discretion  in 
sanctioning  the  appointment,  they  can  rarely  do  more  than 
object  to  notorious  characters,  if  there  is  no  appeal  against 
die  parish  retUni ;  and  the  parish  returp  is  generally  that 
of  indiscriminate  rotation,  among  all  those  whose  occu- 
pations render  them  liable  to  the  office.  These  laws  ther^ 
are  intrusted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  every  diversity  of 
temper  and  ability:  to  every  degree  of  inexperience  and 
self-interest.  In  large  parishes,  the  office  does  not  return 
to  the  same  persoti- above  once  or  twice  in  his  life.  In  a' 
large  parish,  an  annual  overseer  cannot  become  acquainted 
witn  the  real  situation  of  all  the  poor  persons  belonging 
to  it,  many  of  whom  are  dwelling  out  of  the  parish.  Aa 
annual  overseer  has  always  his" own  business  to  attend  to, 
and  therefore  may  feel  irritated,  or  injured,  so  often  as  he 
is  called  off  from  it;  and  hence  the  concerns  of  the  poor* 
are  liable  to  be  less  kindly  and  patiently  investigated.'*     ' 

On  the  sizes  of  Parishes,  or  Townships^  the  Archdeacon's 
remarks  are  equally  judicious,— P.  133.  *^  What  Mr,* 
Harries  has  observed,  of  the  rate  being  uniformly  lowest 
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in  small  Miifibes,  is  not  poly  very  tru^  but  I  doubt  noC^ 
that  ail  the  real  poor  of  small  parishes  are  best  provide^.: 
for.    The  knowledge  that  each  iodividu^l  in  a  small  parish 
cener^^Uy  has  oi  every  other,  not  only  reveals  the;  merit  of. 
tbe  djsserTing,  and  preveiits  itaposition  from  undeserving^. 
ol]|ectSj  b]ut  the  publicity  arising  from  it  tends  to  encou- 
rage iudj4stj:y,  and  check  vice." — P,  134.    "  There  arf 
two  ways  in   which  the  benefits  resulting  from  si^aU 
ptarjshes  may  be  in  part  obtained,  and  instances  of  eithei? 
mod^  may, be  met  with,    Tlie  one  is  appointing  separate, 
overseers  tQ  separate  townsiups  of  a  largq  pansh;  and  if 
this  plan  is  su&ciently  extended,  and  a  separate  and  in*, 
qi^e^dent,  rfit^  made  and  collected  for  each  township^ 
great  good  will  be  done.     The  other  is  devolving  the 
whole  management  upon  oi\e  overseer,  who  shall  be  annu« 
ally  appqipted,  and  who  shall  receive  a  sufficient  salary 
to  mase  him  regard  th^  office  his  business,  as  well  as  bift 
duty.'' 

\  "there  c^jk  be  little  doubt,  I  apprehend,  of  the  position 
tha,t  the  smaller  the  parish  or  township^  the  easier  ih^. 
rate*  The  larger  parishes  ip  Yorkshire  are  divided  into 
townships;  each  having  its  own  overseers.  The  parish  ia 
which  I  at  present  reside,  comprizes  seven  or  eignt  town- 
ships. That  in  which  I  live  includes  a  middle  sized  vil« 
lage.  Yet  there  is,  at  present;  only  one  person,  by  wh^m 
reUef  is  required. 

Where  parishes  are  small,  or  divided  into  small  town- 
ships, the  exi Siting  practice  of  appointing  overseers  ap- 
pears to  be  fully  adequs^  to  the  purpose  desired.  But 
in  towns  and  populous,  extensive  Country  parishes,  that 
are  not  yet  divided  into  townships,  more  permanent 
managers  of  the  poor  are  in  a  degree  neceiisary.  In  these 
cases,  let  -magistrates  appoint  perenniai.  managers;  as 
well  as  conlirm  the  choice  of  annual  overseers,  chosen  oul 
of  the  inhabitants,  as  at  present; — not  to  direct,  but  a^ 
checks  on,  the  managers;  as  well  as  to  ease  the  magi^-^ 
trates  of  much  trouble ;  by  their  (the  overseers)  receiving 
the  ordinary  complaints  of  paupers ; — and  examines  oa 
all  occasions,  into  the  conduct  of  the  manager.  Tous^ 
the  inhabitants  who  pay,  and  those  who  receive,  will  havQ 
a  fair  chance  of  justice  being  done  them,*— by  guardiaad 
of  their  own  choice;  or  by  an  appeal  to  magistracy,  ia 
cases  that  may  requlFe  it.  In  country  parishes  of  moderate 
size,  active  school  masters  might  unaertake  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor;  with  but  Tittle  iotorruption  to'tteit 
school  dutiejss. 

'  I  can* 


i  cim6t  agree,  ehtirelvi  with  "kt.  fiyitAey  fe^atding 
the  existing , poor  law3:  Jixhol  allow  there  is  ffllicn  trutir 
iA  wJiat  he  siaj:i^  on  tihe  subject.  Tile  pfe'sfent  lav^i  with 
fespeot  td  $ttftementiy  .at  least,  is  tf-uly  iri'ational,  and  alto- 
gether iiit6mpatH)le  with  wise  goveriimeht.  I  WiHj  never- 
tbet^ss^,c0py  what  Mr.  K  adifenceS.     It  iS  fuH  of  thought. 

P.  13?;  **  The  more  I  consider  th6  existing  poor  laws^ 
thelessi  ait  convinced  of  the  jifoprlfcty  of  the  biitcry  that 
has  been  against  tlie«i.  In  tlris,  as  in  ttiany  other  instatices^ 
the  fcoihphiiht  may  be  brought -home  rather  to  the  Wiaiftt  of 
a  due  i^dh:)ini6tration  of  the  law^  than  of  the  law  itself; 
^he  Jjrdyisiohs  of  the  legislature  in  the  time  of  ^aeeu 
El;i^A«ET(H  ^re  certainly  go  far  wise,  that  relief  iittijf  b<^ 
given  to  the  poof  under  them,  in  every  possible  c^e  of 
distress.  'This  theti  is  one  gtand  principle  of.  an  dCt  td 
preVerit  absolute  wa.nt.  That  worthy  objects  should  not 
obtain  their  due  ^proportion,  or  that  unv^^orthy  ones  should 
be  able  to  procure  tbo  large  a  ^ai'e,is  not  td  be  wondered 
at;  Law^  can  rareW  be  framed  so  as  to  execute  themselves. 
They  jnust  be  put  in  force  by  jjieh,  subject,  nibre  or  less^ 
lb  the  irifirnikies  of  our  natiSre;  and,  iadepen^eht  of  this 
general  otSstiruction  to  the  etfect  of  tfie  wisest  f^galaliohs^ 
their^re  peieuliar  soutce^  of  perplexity  belonging  to  th^ 
j»ahagpeineiit  of  the  pbbf .''  .  . 

Tithes;t-1h  th^  chanter,  ^'  Stete  of  Property,**  is  tli^ 
^tyoined  passage  on  Tithes. — ^PiS2.  ^*  The  landed  iii- 
toihe  of  ,th^  county  may  be  about  BOO^bpol.  per  atin.  and 
of  this^  oi^-twentieth  part  may  be  paid  in  tithe  by  com- 
jpbsition  .(for  scilrcely  any  i^  gathered^  to  the  plarbchl41 
clergy.^      .,     . 

AiicI  in  flie/Scctioh  ^Tithes,*'  we  find  ttie  remainder  bjf 
the  lieporter'S  information  respecting  this  subject. 

K  I2i^/  **  V^ry  little  tithe  is  giitheifed.'  In  the  Uirch- 
deaconiT  of  Salop,  in  Ilereford  diotese;^  somewhat  above 
one  halt  of  the  land  pays  tithe  to  the  parochial  clergy.; 
but  es  the  rectories  therein  are  above  double  the  nuraDer 
of  vicarajgtes,  and  almost  double  the  other  chiirches,  and 
.as  the  rectories  throtighout  Elngland  exceed  the  vicaragtfs 
by  somewhat  more  than  one-fifth  only^  and  tlie  other 
cuurches  by  somewhat  more  than  two-jnfths  only,  it  may* 
be  presumed'*^  (whut  ought  to  have  been  made  otifj 
"  tliat  scarcely  half  the  land  of  th^  kingdom  pays 
tithe  to  the  .church.  The  average  of  the  coniposi- 
tions  for  tithes  in  tliis  colnny,  does  not,  perhaps^  exceed 
the  tithe  of  the  rent,  or  2s.  in  the  pbund.  A  few  extreme 
ca$es  may  be  pointed  eut,   and  such  instances  will  b^ 
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talked  of;  hut,  stgain,  there  are  other  instances  below  the 
average  mentioned." 

General  Drainage. — In  the  **  Conclusion**  of  this  vo- 
lume, Mr.  Harries  reconmiends — p.  353. — "A  general  act 
of  parliament  for  the  efitjctual  draining  of  Igw  lands; 
which  should  compel  the  carrying  on  of  proper  drains 
through  different  estates,  so  that  the  obstinacy  of  ah  indi^ 
vidual  should  not  hinder  a  general  improvement;  should 
provide  for  defraying  the  expense  by  a  rate  where  neces- 
sary, and  for  settling  disputes  relative  to  the  right  of 
water  for  irrigation." 

Mills. — Mr.  Plymley  is  an  enemy  to  windmith;  and 
with  good  reason,  when  exposed  near  a  road.  They  cer- 
tainly are,  in  such  situations,  nuisances  of  a  dangerous 
kind.  A  law  to  oblige  proprietors,  of  those  already 
erected,  to  enclose  them  with  sufficiently  high  fences,  ta 
prevent  their  terrific  and  dangerous  effects; — and  also  to 
prevent  others  from  b^ing  erected  in  such  situations ; — 
would  doubtlessly  be  salutary.  But  let  not  the  mischievous 
effects  of  neater  mills  be  encreased,  to  prevent — "  a  nui- 
sance to  the  eye  in  most  prospects  that  exhibit  wind 
mills."  (p.  88).  There  are  who  view  them  in  a  different 
light. 

Inland  Navigation.— ^Tivt^^^aW^  rivers. — P.  »2.  **The 
river  Severn  runs  through  this  county,  from  N.  Wi  to  S.  E*. 
and  IS  navigable  the  whole  way;  but  its  navigation  is  very 
much  impeded  by  the  lowness  of  the  water  in  summer, 
and  by  'floods  in  winter.  It  is  the  only  navigable  river. 
The  vessels  chi(6fly  lised  oi\  it;,  are  barges,  trows,  wherries;, 
and  boats. '  The  barges  and  th)ws  have  masts,  which  can 
be. lowered,  to  go  under  bridges:  the  stream  carries  them 
dowft,  with  or  witlA)ut  a  sail,  and  they  are  towed  up  by 
men,  assisted,  or  not,  in  the  same  manner,  according  to 
the  wind;* 'The  barges  are  frbni  20  to  80  tons  burthen, 
and  trade  tery  much  between  Shrewsbury  and  Gloucester. 
The  trows  are  larger,  and  belong  to  the  ports  lower  down 
the  Severn.  They  fetcb  timber  trom  Pool-quay^  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, and  are  uised  to  convey  goods  betweeri  Glou- 
cester andBristol,  that  are  carried  in  smaller  vessels  to  or 
from  the  fiVst  of  those  ports ;  but  much  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  barges  is  employed  in  carrying  the  produce  of  the 
mines  n^ar  Coalbrook-dale  into  the  counties  of  Worcester, 
Gloucester,  &c.  A  horse  towing-path  is  now  established 
from  Be'wdley  to  Coalbrook-dale.  which  is  more  and  more 
used,  anc],  it  is  hoped,  will  ^oon  ne  extended,  the  office  of 

towing 
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towing  barges. by  men,  being  looked  upon  ar  very  icyu* 
rious  to  their  manners." 

P.  85.  *^There  is  neither  lock  nor  weir  upon  the 
Severa,  from  Pool-quay,  in  Montgomeryshire,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Avon,  near  Bristol ;  a  distance  of  155  miles. 
From  its  source  in  Pliniimmon-hill  to  the  sea,  it  runs 
about  £00  miles,  but  is  navigable  only  from  PooUquay,: 
Its  course  through  Shropshire  is  between  60  and  70  miles. 
Some  years  ago,  attempts  were  made  to  procure  the  im* 
provement  of  its  navigation,  by  deepening  the  shallows 
and  erecting  locks,  but  the  scheme  was  opposed,  and  de* 
feated." 

In  the  chapter,  "Political  Economy,**  Mr.  Telford^ 
"  so  well  known  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland, 
as  an  engineer  and  an  architect,"— has  given  a  circumr 
stantial  "Account  of  the  Inland  Na,vigation  of  the  County 
of  Salop?' 

This  is  a  well  written,  scientific,  valuable  paper ;  and 
ill  associates  with  the  undigested  materials  of  which  the 
Reports  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  are  principally  madQ 
up.  As  a  "  Communication  "  to  the  Board;  or  as  a  separate 
publication ;  it  would  have  appeared  with  more  propriety. 

The  first  part  .(coinparatively  small)  relates  to  the 
Severn  J  as  a  navigable  river;  and,  having  noticed  its  de- 
fects, as  snch^  .points  out.  the  causes  from  which  they  arise; 
namely, 

P.  286.  "  Firsts  From  the  fords  and  shoals  which  are 
frequent  in  a  river,  die  bed  of  which  has  a  considerable 
declivity,  and  consists  of  matter  of  such  different  quali- 
ties,       '  .   . 

"  Secondly y  From  the  deficiency  of  water  in  droughty 
and  from  t;ne  superabundance  of  it  during  rainy  season&^ 
and, 

"  ThiHI^y  From  the  mode  of  hauling  the  barges  by 
men  instead  of  horses." 

"  These  circumstances,"  (Mr.  Telford  continues)  "takeu 
together,  render  the  navigation  very  imperfect ;  and  the 
year  1796  afforded  a  striking  instance  of  the  degree  of  this 
imperfection,  since  during  the  whole  of  that  year,  there 
were  not  two  months  in  which  barges  could  be  navigated, 
even  down  the  river,  with  a  freignt  which  was  equal  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  working  them.  This  interrup- 
tion was  severely  felt  by  the  coal-masters,  the  manufacj 
turesof  irou,-the  berge^owners,  and  the  county  in  gene- 
ral. ; 

"The  d;aily  account  of  the ^tate  of  the  water  in  the 


river, 


Port,  and  which  forms  a  part  of  this  Rfepbtt^  wHi^ho^  th*(^ 
^pery  irregular  and  hnfeffefct  $*iat*  df  tbtenitigatioii. 

•'"^Tfie^conyertieticcrs  ftri^iti^il/oiii  tktelri'e^o^rtties  61 
llife  %*liter  h»re  al-vmys  ekbted  in  ^ptiife  idt^reej  Wt  ^e^ 
IhAH^  beeA  gr^ariy  kieiieaHCfti  by  the  leiubafiSttietits  ^IdB 
lowTQ  hi^^  been  ifafeied  to  ptmect  th^  lo^  lund^  hi  Mbnt?' 
goctt**ryT^iwe,  «*i4  ift  tbe  upper  butts  trf  ttie  ooumy  6J 
S«k)p.  Formerly,  when  the  river  wd  anriterf  Jit  a  mode- 
f«te*eigl«,  it  4yvetflt>\ved  these  lot^l&^nds  to  a  i^reat  e^-* 
tfefit,  i*4icii  thef^y  operated  ais  a  side  <fesetVcnf,  j^nd  too^ 
off  the  top  waters  of  the  high  floods :  and  these  waters  re- 
tonwifg  to  the  bed  of  the  riYer  by  allow  ^degrees,  proved  a 
rt*pf%' it)r  th^  fiavigfitfen  foft  a  long  rime  after  the  flood 
beg^  to  subside,  btit  bein^  now  ^nrfifted  to  a  riaifoW 
difentt^,  they  rise  i^ddetily  to  a  greater  belght^  and  &ov9 
off  with  more  rapidity  than  formerly ;  whereby  the  navi- 
gation i*  at  One  period  Impeded  by  tintotitrolable  flodd$, 
and,  at  another,  left  destitute  of  a  suflicietit  supply  for  iU 
ordtwary  JkrriMJses. 

« To  remedy  the  inconTettietices^artertdinjg  iJie  ^hSiilom 
8ttd  the  iri«egttkr>ties  of  jthe  water,  two  pferts  have  beea 
jeeoAttnewded,  the  adopting  of  ehljtflr  of  wbicli  Would 
greatly  improve  the  navigation. 

«By  the  first  of  these  plans,  a  t^onstarftt  and  fegulaf 
navigation  is  proposed  to  be  established^  by  means  of  cii- 
lii^g  the  shallows  which  at6  inthe  tlVerbettveen  Glouees- 
ter  attd  Worcester,  and  of  fbtttdng  lodb  and  ^eirs  froni 
Worcester  upwards." 

P.  288.  "  The  .second  pfen  is  ,to  collect  the  flood- 
H«i4iers  intfo  re*jertoit$,  the  printpi^M  ories  to  be  formed 
wnORg  tlie  hill«  in  Siontgotriefy^lirtre,  and  the  InfetioY  one^ 
in  such  convenient  places  as  might  be  fot^ind  in  the 
dingkts,  &c.  along  the  banks  of  ihe  fiver.  By  this  means 
the  impetuosity  of  the  flpods  miglit  be  greatly  lesS^eneo, 
land  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Water  preserved  to  regulate 
the  navigation  of  the  river  in  dry  seast)tis,  atid  likewise  t6 
«ir»swer  motny  oAer  useful  purposes,  stidi  as  tfi6  forrtiihg 
ponds  for  iiirland  fisrierres,  the  supplying  artifidal  canals, 
tand  the  \vaiering  of  hnil.  This,  it  Is  thought,  might 
te\'en  prove  the  simplest  and  least  e:^pensive  tnoae  of  regu- 
lating navigable  rivers,  especially  §uch  as  are  immediately 
on  the  borders  of  hilly  countries." 

This  is  a  magnifeent  idea,  which  is  highly  honorable 
to  the  mind  that  conceived  it, 

P.  2  S^.    **  With  regard  to  adopting  the  toede  of  hauling 

barges 


banrg^ by  nf^n^ol  hoi^sfis, in^t^ad  €^  ^  pteeeni hulls' 
rous  and  expensive  custom  of  petforming  this  ahLverJUkft 
o$c^  by  cpiei)^  k  la  puly  neces^ry  tJiW  a.  gwd  tK>wlpg>p4th 
for  ^orci^  fbQl4l4  b^  foiio^  alQDg  the  banl^9  of  the  nii^f^ 
aiid.  wjiipi^  will  no  ^|ibt  taki^  placet^  if  any  agbean^  of 
geof^r^i  imprQii^iiient^  ^bpuld  ever  be  adopt0d.  la  i)ii$. 
mpv^n  time,  ^  li^udable  §}i^mf>\Q  ban  been  sbowki  by  M&. 
Wm.  tUYNOifPs,  9f  Ket^^^  who  b^  formed  *  towing-pi^ 
for  bpro^»  B^^  ^  th^.ti^w  niftn^ff^QCorlfipat  Goal-pprt,  aiwl. 
has  earned  it  on  tb^Q^gb  bi$  f^tb^r^  pii^perji;^  to  tim. 

irofi  bridge,  a  dista^icfi  ^f  abpu):.  two  vo^hf^i  thifi  b^fp 
alape  sonf|^  r^gg^d  b|iiUi^<>  and  ov^  apme  of  the  worst  fardir 
wbiQuare  on  tpe  nivefa  groy^s  beyppd  coninadiction^  ibsfe 
tbis  sort  of  towiag^ikt^  is  pi:aQtic9ble  at  nQ^trftvagmi 
expense,  and  b^si^^fl^  ^ii^plQ^ly.  de^tvc^s  th»  comaioa 
oflt)ti0ctioa  of  bors^  tQT^iPg^pa^^jYbera  many  nqnd^ior 
fyrds  iatcsrvf^^." 

"  Qma/^^'^Mx.  Telford  n^ict  proceeds  to  bib  mvim  subject 
—*«  th<8  artificial  canab''  of  Sbroprfura— P*  30a  *«Thfc 
Gowty  of  Saiop  b^  been  aipong  the  first  to  adopt  tiia 
vs^^ftabie  iiiq[»rpvenAeat,  and  it  in  jprobable  that  diis  baofc* 
W^dne^s ^qgbt  tQ  be  accoiiPted  iQr> &om  its  M^oyingtha 
ben^  of  sQ  gna  a  rivj^r*  j^i  tbo  genearal  comtumptioifr 
of  the  kingdom  at  large,  continuing  to  create  a  still  greater 
deui^nd  for  the  pl^uct^  of  the  couQty,  in  mines,  and 
maaufacturesst  as  well  as  agri^lt^e,  tb^  likewise  ex^* 
Ending,  ifi  the  natural  progres^i.  of  inoqproyement,  to  a 
greater,  distaaic^  frqm  the  river,  and  the  eicpence  of  codm 
veyamce  beiag  tbus  pro^itignaUy  increased,  it  has  9f 
Iat(|  bi^come  aa  object  of  impprtance  to  improve,  by  same 
Hiean^i  tl^  :mode  of  ooi^veyance  from  the  more  distaat 
works  tQ  the  b^ks  of  the  river."*' 

But  ^lr»  T»  observer  in  bis  "  CoBclu$iQn,"  p.  307.— *<  Al- 
though Sl^rqfisliiire  w|^  behind,  most  xyf  the  other  counties 
in  adopting  the  plan  of  forming  artificial  caoals,  it  has  of 
late  niade  arapiid  tM^gve^s  in'tbe  esecution  of  this  valuable 
imprpvfqient;  and  I  Qiay  veptitreto  say^  that  there  has 
been  mpre  in^^uity  disptoyed  in  the  means  taken  for 
^vQrcQiGting  the  vi^rious  ob$tacles  which  .lay  in  the  way  of 
tb^  oa^i»  9f  thi^s  county,  than  has  hitherto  been  shown  iu 
tbpse  c^^y<Kber.co<^y.in  Englsmd. 

'^  The  i^ctijied  pl^iiies,  the  small  boats,  the  ascending 

an4  d^ice^adii|f)g  by  means  of  pits,  witli  the  various  ma*> 

cHinery  connected  therewith  upon  the  Ketley  and  Shrop-^ 

shiir^  oa^als,  and  the*  irpn  aqueduct  upon  the  Shrewsbury 
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caiidii^'Wre  eacjiof  them  new  with  regard  to  BHtisfa  canal- 
making."  '  ' 

To  3iese  important  inventions,  Mr.  Whliam  Reynolds  ' 
of  Ketley  (in  or  near  Colebrok^dale)  appears  to  have  the 
principal  claim ;  as  will  be  shoWn  by  the  subjoihed  extract ; 
wfaicby  tho  of  some  length,  I  give  a  place,  hefe;  as  a  ma-, 
terial  of  the  history  of  canals,  in  England.    For,  not- 
withstanding, railways  are,  at  present,  in  high  esteem, 
there  are  numberless  situations  in  which  canals  will  con- 
tinue to  be  superiorly  advantageous ;  and  many,  no  doubt, 
in  which  the  present  number  may  be  extended,  with  profit 
to  the  country  ^-«-in  preventing  a  large  portion  of  its  pro-- 
duce  from  being  consumed  utiprofitably,  by  animals  of 
draft.    In  this  point  of  view,  canals  and  railways  are 
closely  connected  with  rural  e;oonomicks. 

P.  290*'  **  The  superior  utility  of  navigable  canals,  had 
by  this  time  been  pretty  generally  ascertained,  and  they- 
were  found  to  be  more  especially  advantageous  in  the  re- 
moval of  heavy  articles ;  it  therefore  became  evident^  that 
a  navigable  canal  was  the  means  by  which  coal  and  iron 
could  be  sent  from  such  distances  as  the  Oaken  Gates  and 
Ketley^  so  as  to  reach  the  market  on  terms  of  competition 
with  the  same  sort  of  articles  which  are  procured  nearer 
to  theriver.  ' 

**  But  how  necessary  soever  a  navigable  canal  might-be' 
for  those  purposes,  it  was  for  a  loAg  time  deemed  an  im- 
practicable project.  The  general  summit  over  which  it 
must  pass,  lying  on  that  range  which  is  considered  as  near- 
ly the  highest  ground  in  the  kingdom;  this  grotind  being 
also  very  rugged,  and  consisting  of  ridges  which  are 
insulated  from  the  adjoining  country,  there  was  no  prospect 
of  pi'ocuring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  the  purposes' 
of  lockage,  the  only  niode  of  conveying  boats  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  canal,  which  had  at  that  time  been* 
practised  in  Britain. 

**  These  seemed  insuperable  difficulties^  and  nvost  pro- 
bably might  have  proved  so  for  ages  to  come,  had  not  Mr. 
William  Reynolds,  of  Ketley  (whose  character  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  eulogium),  discovered  the  mean$ 
of  effecting  this  desirable  object :  for  he,  about  this  time> 
having  occasion  to  improve  the  mode  of  conveying  iroa- 
stone  and  coals,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Oaken 
Gates  to  the  iron  works  at  Ketley,  tliese  materials  l)dng 
generally  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
tne  iron -works,  and  at  73  feet  above  their  level;  he  made 

a  navi- 
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8  (lavigi^ble  c^al,  und  instead  of  descending  in  tbe  nsaal 
way^  by-  lock^^  continued  to  bring  the-canal  forward  to  ao 
abrupt  part  of  tbe.  bank,  tbe  skirts  of  whicb  terminated  on 
a  levisl  witb  the  iron -works.  At  the  top  of  this  bank  be 
built  a  small  lock,  and  from  the  bottpmof  tbe  lock^  and 
down  the  face  of  the  bank,  be  constructed  an  inclined  plane 
witb  a  double  iron  railway.  He  then  erected  an  upright 
frame  of  timber,  in  which,  across  the  lock,  was  fixecT  a 
large  wooden  barrel ;  round  this  barrel  a  rope  was  passed, 
and  w«s.  fix^ed  to  a  moveable  frame ;  this  last  frapie  was 
iformed  of  a  ^ize  sufficient  to  receive  a  canal  boat,  and  the 
bottom  upon  which  the  boat  rested,  was  preserved  in.nearly 
an  horizontal  position,  by  having  two  large  wheels  before 
l&nd  two  small  ones  behind,  varying  as  much  in  the  diame- 
ters as  the  inclined  plane  varied  from  an  horizontal  plane^ 
This  frame  was  placed  in  thje  lock,  the  Ipaded  boat  was 
also  brought  from  the  upper  canal  into  the  lock,  the  lock- 
gates  were  shut,  and  on  the  water  being  drawi;^  from  tbe 
lock  into  a  side  pond,  the  boat  settled  upon  the  horizontal 
wooden  frame,  and  as  the  bottom  of  the  lock  was  formed 
wi^h  nearly  the  same  declivity  as  the  inclinedj^lane,  upon 
^he  lower  gates  being  opened,  the  frame  with  the  boat 
passed  down  tbe  iron  railway,  on  the  inclined  plane,  into 
the  lower  canal,  which  had  been  formed  on  a  level  witb  the 
Ketley  iron-works,  being  a  fall  of  73  fept.  Very  little 
water  was  required  to  perform  this  operation,  becaus^  the 
lock  was  formed  of  no  greater  depth  than  die  upper  canal, 
except  the  addition  of  such  a  declivity  as  was  sufficient  for 
the  loadedboat  to  ipoye^ut  of  the  lock ;  and  in  dry  seasons, 
by  the  assistance  of  a  small  steam  engine,  the  whole  of  the 
water  drawn  off  from  the  lock,  was  returned  into  the  upper 
can^,!  by  means  of  a  sbort  pump. 

"A  double  railway  having  been  laid  upon  the  inclined 

Elane,  the  loaded  boat  in  passing  down,  brought  up  ^.notber 
oat  containing  a  load  nearly  equal  to  one-third  part  of 
that  which  passed  down.  The  velocities  of  the  boats 
were  regulated  by  a  brake  acting  upon  a  larg^  wheel 
placed  upon  the  axis  on  which  the  ropes  connected  witb 
the  carriage,  were  coiled, 

"  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  Mr,  Reynolds  reduced 
tbe  size  of  bis  canal  boats,  for  iqstead  of  making  use  of 
boats  of  70  feet  in  length,  each  carrying  from  25  to  30 
ions,  be  made  them  only  20  feet  in  length,  6  feet'4  inches 
in  width,  and  3  feet  ten  inches  deep ;  each  capable  of  car- 
rying eight  tons.  Tl^is  inclined  plane  was  completed  in 
the  year  1788. 

^*As 


^hn  won  ^  «te  jdM  of  MSitOkiAg  Mi  4§smaiif^'hf 
tte^fis  of  an  in^ned  plan^  wte  &iriy  iind€M<>e)d^  in^iy 
fi€^R  was  coh^need  thsitibj^Hkeinte  Wilsvefy  if${)l!^kM 
fb  the  situation  6f  the  ^und  wnit^h  Uy  b^f^w^en  th« 
Otdcen  Oates  and  tke  rivet*  Sev^^,  ariid  that  ihU  itfv^infliM 
jUbhe  would  obviate  tbe  dIfficttUtes  wliicb  Wf6t^  bad  fr^M 
eoasidered  a^  i{^stti»monutable«  Uttder  this  ib^JM^esAo^/  6( 
fobscription  was  enle^ed  iiib6,  ^tld  an  aol  of  ^fUdi^tiMt 
wim  obtained  for  Ae  SbiK>pslike  ekti&l/* 

Mr.  Telford  tben  procei^ds  to  di^sciHbe  and  e1:>f>lain,  y^WH 
ttd  nelp  of  well  executed  engravings,  ^  pbhs  and  ^teva^ 
fidns  or  the  inclined  planes  Vip6n  the  ShropsMt^  an4 
Hfffewsburjr  cariaL*'-^Tojfether  with  the  direction,  coh-.^ 
sl^rtfCtion,  general  economy,  and  advanta|^s,  of  i^  stiiid 
titiited  eanal. 

He  tben  describes,  in  like  manfa^,  the  **  iron  dqUedinct 
wiiitJh  cgnveys  the  Shrewsbury  canal  ov^  the  tir^it  I'^ri', 
it  L6ngdon  in  the  county  of  SAlop.**— P.  300.  «« The  ideal 
(i^having  this  aqueduct  diade  of  cast*iron,  was  first  sug« 
^sted  and  recommended  by  Thomas  Eyton,  tM{.  theii 
Chairman  of  the  Committee ;  after  due  considi^atidn  it 
WAS  approved  of  by  the  Committee,  and  the  principles  of 
(^Mistruction^  and  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  exe* 
€iut^,  were  refetred  to  Mr,  Wjluam  Reynoids  and  th* 
Writer  of  ,this  article,  who,  after  several  consultations, 
jitnd  fbrming  and  considering  various  plans,  at  last  deter- 
mined upon  that  which  is  represented- by  the  atmetefd  eiir 
gravings,  No.  3,  The  castings  for  the  aqueduct  w^rid 
aone  at  Ketley,  and  were  removed  to  Long,  a  distant^e  of 
five  miles,  partly  fay  land  and  partly  by  water-carriage. 

*•  This  aqueduct  was  proposed  in  consequence  of  tftje 

freat  floods  which  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  yea^ 
795,  and  it  was  fixfed  up  complete  in  March,  1796." 
P.  SOI.  "  Besides  the  Shropshire  and  Shrewsburf 
canals,  there  is  likewise  another  canal,  which,  althdurn 
Hot  wholly  witliin  the  county  of  Salbpi  is  yet  so  mrateriamr 
connected  with  it,  as  to  require  particular  notice  in  this 
Report :  it  is  called  the  Ultesmerc  Candly  and  rather  than 
one^  is  in  fact  a  system  of  canals,  distributed  over  that 
extensive  and  fertile  district  of  country  which  lies  between 
the  banks  of  the  Severn  on  the  South,  and  Aose  of  the 
river  Mersey  on  the  North,  j^nd  between  the  ski^  of 
Korth  Wales  on  the  West,  and*  the  borders  of  Stafford, 
sbire  on  the  East,  a  space  of  50  miles  in  length,  and  moi^ 
than  20  in  breadth;  excltksive  of  the  valleys  which  open 
U»to  North  Wales, 


^nPhh  caMV  ^  ttnfte  tfie  iiv^r^  S^em,  Bee,  wd 
BJfei^ey,  eii4  will,  by  thfs-  fft^^hs,  epen  a  comipHnicAttbn 
by  w^tcr,  f min  *e  abQvte*jiiettticmea  districts  tq  the  port^ 
crf^  Liverpool  ancj  Bristol, 

**  Allthpugft  it  ii  c^tain  tfiat  thh  part  of  the  country,  wHl 
i^eitp  many  adtatit^^^  ^as  ta  articles  ef  tdommerce)  from 
the'comflnnrfcation  which-  tjiis  eaiiat  wHl  Qperi  «a  tliesi^ 
tlw)  rym-l  ports^  yet  it  is  trtie,  that  by  far  the  nrost  betie-r 
tkiial  effects  vriil  foWowirom  the  iiiBuence  whitih  it  wtH 
have  upon  the  agFicirktire  gf  tlte  adjoining  drstiicts;  and  it 
i^  probably  the  first  insta^i^e,  in  Great-Britain,  In  trhidj 
Ae  exteimon  ajid  improvements  of  agriepkure  liave  been, 
tl^e  principal  motives  rij^  fed  to  the  forwring^  a  navigtibli^ 
<^n^  of  i|Q  gre»t  atr  extent,  and  where inanufactui-es,  com- 
m^rce^  and  the  trade  of  l^r^  towns,  Imve  b^en  oafy  se- 
edfidaty  conyideta^tioTis.*' 

The  section  ^Oanafe^**  doses  with  the  register  of  tha: 
heights  of  the^afeter  in  the  Servern,  at  the  iron  bridge,  near 
Cdfebrokedale  (ttientjoned,  aforegoinpg,  under  the  he^d 
Culture/  ftom  the  year  178?  to  that  of  I800,botfi  inciter 
sTve. — Evt^y  day,  in  each  year  (Sundays  excepted)  dqrfng^ 
tweiveyears! 

With  a  view  to  the  itnprovement  of  the  navigation  of 
tne  Sievern,  thi^  register  does  the  scientifo  perseverairce 
of  Mr.  R^ncflds  grcBct  credit.  But  its  use,  as  an  im- 
provetneitt  of  the  *'  common  pluvrameter,"  is  altogethef 
imaginary;  and  ought  net  to  liaVe  made  any  impression. 
on  the  cattivatcd  mind  of  the  Reporter.  The  quantity  of 
rain  wetter  which  reacfhes  a  river  is  no  guide,  vrhatcrver, 
to  tfiat  wbich  faHs  in  its  ntighbqurbood.  Pffty  hiches  of 
rain  might  fall  ixi  a  year,  on  many  or  m6st  of  the  soirtbernr 
chall^  hitls,for  instapce,  without  even  one  rircih  of  itreaTch- 
ing  a  river.  What  faOs  over  open  limestone  rocks,  as  well' 
s«  over  deep  sandy  or  gtaVelly  substrata,  is  Irfce^wise  aFrfjost 
whoUey  absorbed ;  except  when  it  may  happen  to  farll  in 
very  heavy  showers, 

KoADSf. — Irtie  following  observations  (by  Mr.  Lloyd) 
though  nothing  new,  furnisher  additional  evidence  con-* 
cernuigthe  irrationality  of  the  pnesept  road  laws. — P.  ^290, 
*^The  private  roads  are  by  no  means  properly  attended  to*  f 
and  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  general  highway  act 
being  so  easy  of  evasion,  that  every  farmer  is  able  to  avoid 
doing  starute  duty,  or,  at  I^ast,  next  to  none,  Nothing  is 
more  valuable  than  timey  especially  to  a  man  of  business, 
and  a  farmer  who  executes  the  office  of  surveyor  of  the 
higljway,  impcn'tiallji  md  ^^ectaqlly,  iifilj  find  he  nitrst 

neglecit 
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neglect  no  small  part  of  his  own  businessi  mnd.  after  aU  he 
i»ight,  perhaps,  have  been  as  little  out  of  pocket,  bad  he 
done  the. whole  work  with  his  own  team  and  labourers. 
There  is  no  trick,  evasion,  or  idleness,  that  shall  be 
deemed  too  mean  to  avoid  working  on  the  ^oad:  some- 
tjimes  the  worst  bcnrses  are  sent ;  at  others  a  broken  qart,. 
or  a  boy,  or  an  old  man  past  labour,  to  fill :  they  are  some^ 
times  sent  an  hour  or  two  too  late  in  the  morning,  or  they 
leave  oiF  much  sooner  than  the  proper  time,  unless  the 
surveyor  Watch  the  whole  day.  It  is  true,  that  redress  may 
6e  had  by  implication  to  a  magistrate;  but  then  how  often 
pauses  for  complaint  occur  ?  and  how  many  days  must  be 
Ipst  to  bring  each  home  to  theoflender  ?  vihoyfrom  custom^ 
thinks  he  is  doing  no  harm;  besides  the  constant  breach 
of  good  neighbourhood  that  must  be  occasioned  b\'  tliese. 
petty  litigations.  A  remedy  might  easily  be  had  in  the 
£[>llowing  manner  :-^Abolish  all  personal  service  upon  the 
highways.  Let  surveyers  be  appointed,  as  at  present,  who. 
Sihould  have  power,  under  the  authority  of  two  magis- 
trates, to  raise,  by  rate,  certain  sums  that  may  be  deemed^ 
necessary  for  the  repair  of  the  roads  within  the  respective 
]^arishes  and  townships,  and  to  account  for  the  same  at 
going  out  of  office  at  the  year's  end." 
.  P.  281.  (by  the  Reportery  "  In  many  of  the  midland 
and  southern  parishes  of  Shropshire,  there  is  no  tolerable 
borse>ro^ad  whatever ;  and  in  spme  that  have  coal  and'  lime, 
t^ose  atticles  are  nearly  useless,  from  the  difficulty  of. 
bringing  any  carriage  to  them.  This,  like  most  other  evils, 
in  the  political  economy  of  this  country,  becomes  ame- 
liorated, in  proportion  as  the  proprietors  of  the  larger 
estates  reside  upon  them." 

Materials.-^V.  281.  (by  the  same)  **Our  best  roads' 
are  made  by  buying  the  stones  that  inay  be  picked  o£F 
clover  le)?s,  &c.  and  i)reaking  them  small  before  they  are 
used ;  and  by  skreened  gravel,  of  which  there  is  a  tolerable 
supply  near  several  roads,  though  the  country  they  go 
throngh  may  be  in  general  clay,  the  soils  being  so  various 
and  intermixed." 

Hedgerows  of  Roads. — A  hint  to  the  managers  of 
estates,  (by  the  same)— P.  282.  **  High  hedges,  and  trees 
in  hedges  by  the  sides  of  roads,  are  inconvenient,  not  only 
as  they  keep  off  the  sun  and  wind,  and  deny  the  traveller 
the  solace  of  observing  the  country  he  is  passing  through, 
but  the  leaves  that  fall  off  in  Autumn  obstruct  the  water 
courses  at  a  critical  season.  When  landlords  want  to  fell 
timber,  they  should  make  a  point  of  cutting  that  down 

first 
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fifst  which  grows  near  roads,  and  they  should  not  raise 
trees  in  such  sitnations." 

Width  of  Roads. — ^The  Reporter  perfectly  agrees  with  me^ 
respecting  this  particular. — P.  282.  **Tte  breadth  of 
every  road  showild  be  determined  by  the  circumstances 
of  tlie  country  it  ^oes  through.  A  road  of  60  feet,  is,  in 
general,  a  baneful  breadth^^  not  only  as  it  is  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  land,  but  as  it  invites  trespass  iand  obstruction 
from  stray  cattle,  &c." 

Road  Carrittgts. — Tbe  following  well  conceived  sug- 
gestion (by  the  Reporter)  is  worth  preserving.— P.  283^ 
**  By  the  13  Geo.  Ilf.  it  is  enacted,  that  the  name,  &c.  of 
the  owner  of  every  waggon,  &c.  shall  be  painted  in  large 
letters  upon  some  conspicuous  part  of  such  Waggon^  Kc; 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  the  words, /7c?w/,  or  right 
hand  side^  were  inserted,  instead  of  conspicuous  part^  be- 
cause that  the  name,  &c.  would  be  more  certainly  seen, 
can-iages  in  passing  taking  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road. 
If  the  siee  of  the  letters  also  was  fixed  (as  in  the  case  of 
those  on  dairy  doors,  &c.)  it  may  be  en  improvement. 
The  value  of  all  regulations  depends  so  much  upon  their 
being  enforced,  and  so  few  persons  will  take  the  trouble 
to  enforce,  even  the  best  regulations,  that  whatever  tends 
to  facilitate  the.  detection  of  offenders  is  worth  regarding." 

JVIarkets.  —  Weights  and  Measures,  ^^^he  subjoined 
mass  of  information  will-  serve  (with  other  instances 
already  adduced)  to  show  the  uncivilized  state  of  th$ 
markets  of  this  supereminently  commercial  country! 

P.  351,  (by  the  Reporter)  "Wheat,  barley,  and  pease, 
^re  s6ld  by  the  strike,  or  bushel,  which  in  Shrewsbury 
market  is  38  quarts,  but  ^n  some  .9t)ie^  market^  it  is  40 
quarts.  The  38  quarts  of  wheat  should  weigh  75  lb.,  the 
40  quarts  80 lb.  In  other  markets  in  the  county,  the 
jbifshel  of  wheat  does  not  weigh  more  than  70  lb. :  this  i§ 
chiefly  applicable  to  the  eastern  district.  The  bushel  of 
iiojLi.r  is  every  where  66  lb.  Thirty-eight  quarts  of  barley 
weigh  about  65  lb.  A  bushel  of  oats  means  three  half 
bushels  of  the  customary  measure  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
should  weigh  better  tlian  92  lb.  In  other  markets  it  mean^ 
2^  bushels,  sometimes  heaped,  sometimes  stricken^  an4 
soniejimes  ^  fn^di,uin  betjyeeo  both.  A  bag  of  wheaj 
means  three  bushels  customary  measure.  The  quarter 
bushel  is  called  a  hoop,  or  peck;  and  the  fourth  of  that 
is  called  ff  ^wflfr^^r.  Butter,  when  fresh,  weighs  17oz.  to 
the  lb  ;  \yhen  ^salted,  16  q%.  The  last  is  reckoned  by 
gawns,  which  ^gnifies  i%  lb.  of  16  oz.  in  Shrewsbury,  and 

(^  I6lb. 
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16lb.  of  Woz.  at  Bridgnorth.  Cheese  is  sold  by  tte  cwt^ 
which  at  Shrewsbury  means  121  lb.  and  113  lb.  at  Bridgnorth. 
Coals  are  sc4d  by  the  ton>  whidi  is  20  cwt.  of  U2lb.  at 
some {>itSy  and  120 lb.  at  others:  tiie  stack  is  now  rarely- 
used  ;  it  was  a  measure  of  four  feet  square,  and  would 
sometimes  weigh  25  cwt.  Hay  is  sold  by  the  ton^  of  20 
cwt.  of  1 12  lb.  Home-made  linien  cloth  i&  sold  'by  the  eli, 
wliich  measures  a  yard  and  half. 

"  The  acre  is  the  statute  acre. 

"  The  workman's  rood  in  diggi«g  Is  eight  yards  square ; 
in  hedging  eight  yards  in  length. 

^'  An  attempt  was  made  by  order  of  Sessions  «ome  years, 
ago,  to  introduce  an  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  it  was  accomplished  in  Bishop^s  Castle  market,  by  the 
per^verance  and  activity  of  a  neighbouring  magistrate; 
but  as  the  same  attention  was  not  continued  in  other 
markets,  the  old  measures  were  in  time  introduced  atgain." 

In  ,p.  174,  speaking  of  wheat,  thfe  Reporter  says, — "  tbe 
customaiy  measure  Tarles  from  38  to  40  quarts  in  difjTerent 
markets,  but  the  test  of  wheat  is  what  it  will  weigh.  The 
bushel  is  expected  to  Weigh  75  lb.  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
^htewsbui^,  atid  80  lb.  in  that  of  BishopVCastle/' 

Rural  Institutes. — P.  351.  (by  the  Reporter  j*—**  There 
aire  no  agricultural  docietiesof  toy  standing  in  this«ounty : 
dne  has  been  lateJUr  established  at  Drayton,  upon  the 
N.  £.  borders,  and  another  ait  Shifnal,  upon  the  easd 
borders ;  both  these  districts  adjoin,  and  arft  connected 
with  Staffordshite." 


smiJECt  1*HE  THlltD, 

RURAL  ECONOMY. 

DIVISION  THE  FIRST. 

TENANTED  ESTATES, 
Their  IMPROVEMENT  and  MANAGEMENT. 

XliSTATE^m^-'Traprietors. — The  followii^  desultory  re- 
marks, tho  they  prove  nothing,  are  at  least  ingenious. — 
p.  90.  (by  the  ReporCiar)  **i,anded  property  is  consider- 
ably 


ably  diviiied  in   Shropshire,  more  so^  perhaps,  than  is 
generally  imagiired*    In  the  ^karochial  viisitations  of  my 
archdeacoiiry,  I  have  enauired  the  number  of  proprietors 
lin  a  parish,  arod  generally  found  tfajem  more   numerous 
liian  i  had  expected.     If  1  asked  who  were  the  proprietors 
of  the  next  parish,  a  few  of  the  most  opulent  were  named  ; 
b«t  whew  I  anpived  there,  I  again  found  the  number  far 
^KceecKng  d*e  general    estimation.     Manufactares  and 
coran>erce,  the  )>rofessions  of  arms  and  of  the  Jaw,  raise 
men  of  small  fortunes  to  aiHaeffioe ;  >aod  their  riches  enable 
.then  io  concentre  tke  estates  of  othei^.     But  again,  men 
of  hereditary  fortune  become   forced  to  alienate  their 
domains,  and  these,  perhaps,  are  parcelled   out  among 
purchasers  <rf  inferior  weakk      The  ,^rifty  lE^rmer,  or 
•niecbanic,  supplies  the  place  of  those  propiietors  who  have 
Boid  their  lands  for  the  saise  ipf  increasing  their  stock,  or  of 
trying  their  fortune  .in  manufactures;  and  some  of  these 
-may,  in  the  fipst  or  second  generation,  again  become  pur- 
chasers of  /real  estates.    The  number  of  gentlen^en  of 
istnall  fortmie  living  on  their  estates,  has  decreased :  their 
descendants  have  been  clergymen  or  attornies,eithjer  intha 
jaoftiutry^j  or  .<horpkeepers  in  the  town  of  their  own  <coanty ; 
POT  tame  probabiy  in  this  county,  leonigiiated to  Birminghaniy 
to  li^erpocd,  to  Manchester,  .or  to  tLandQ« :  but  then  the 
MDptilent  far^iier,  whohas  piiRchased  the  farm  hi^  lives  jipon, 
iDTisome  smaller  ;estate,  which  he  sets  or  hold^,  with  the 
4arge  one  he  -before,  rentjed,  is  a  /character  th*t  has  ia^ 
joreaaed.    Whether  the  proprietom  of  lasd  in  thia  x^punty 
ianre  inoi>e  or  fewer  4(haa  heretofore)  I  have  no  >pracUcable 
^meansof  fcnowing.^^-^Adding-^^'I  am  led  to  Jthink,  thai 
.the  freeholders  and  copyhol&rs  cannot  now  be  less  thw 

Qooo:\ 

I  have  great  satisfaction  in  tianscribing  Archdeacon 
jMymley's  strictures  on  magistracy,  and  the  dvAies  which 
anen  of  large  landed  property  owe  to  society ;— in  return, 
det  it  be  added,  for  the  many  privileges  and  superior  ad- 
Jvantages,  which  tberei^n  they  enjoy.— The  Archdeacon*? 
remarks  are  evidently  the  result  of  much  thoug^ht»  guided 
i)y  g<x>d  sense,  and  moderated  feeling;  and  afford  those 
€or  wliom  they  were  made,  valuable  means  of  reiSeCttiotn. 
Agoicukure  roquires  a  greater  number  of  exasting  laws 
to  he  strictly  i^bserxeo,  than  perhaps  any  oth^  pro* 
fession. 

P.  S48.  "Itiroayihe  said  of  legislatiim  and  police,  as 
floiuiected  with  agriculture,  as  well  as  with  most  other 
subjects,  thfft  th(LrcisL7mr£  want  qfa  du€  execution  ofex^ 

Q2  '  isting 
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isting  larcsy  tjian  of  new  laws.     The  office  of  a  ^ustict  of 
tlie  peace  is  somewhat  expensive  and  very  laborious,  more 
especially  as  the  same  persons  are,  in  general,  the  acting 
commissioners  for  taxes.     Still '  many  country  gentlemen 
do  great  sei-vice  to  the  public,  by  submitting  to  what  I  may 
call  this  disagreeable  necessity;  for  1  know  not  whether  tt 
is  not  esset)tial  to  the  proper  strength  and  barmony  of  our 
constitution,  that  persons  of  independent  fortune  should 
continue  freely  to  execute  the  laws  committed  to  their 
tiust ;  that  they  should  as  magistrates,  oversee  and  direct 
the  police  of  the  country ;  and  as  commissioners  of  taxes, 
judge  between  the  executive  pawer  and  the  people,  and 
that  without  fee  or  reward  :  because  the  notoriety  of  their 
having  no  other  interest  in  the  trouble  tbey  take,  than 
what  is  common  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  realm,  ensures  a 
more  ready  acquiescence  in  their  decisions,  and  must  add 
to  the  weight  of  beneficial  influence^    Still  in  the  execu- 
tion of  most  laws  there  must  be  some  extent  of  co-opera- 
tion.   Few  persons  like  to  be  informers— few  like  to  be 
complainants,  unless  ^heir  passions  aro  warmed,  or  their 
interests  distinctly  injured.   From  the  former  circumstance, 
many  trivial  accusations  are  brought  forward  :  from  the 
latter,  thieves  are  apprehended  and  prosecuted.    But  that 
cattle  are  straying  in  the  roads ;  that  nuisances  are  left;  on 
the  highway ;  that  work  is  not  provided  for  the  poor ;  th^ 
servants  are  enticed  to  the  ale-house — ^upon  these  and 
other  occasions,   individuals    are  rarely  sufficiently  in- 
jured to  give  their  time  and  trouble  in  praying  justice, 
though  there  are  laws,  which,  if  inquired   after,  would 
redress  most  of  the  evils  complained  of.    A  watchful  ma- 

fist^ate  may  do  much,  but  he  cannot  do  evsiy  thing, 
ersons  of  large  fortune  (as  has  been  observed  before) 
should  Goyisider  the  burthen  of  this  office  as  a  kind  of  tax 
-arising  out  of  the  interest  they  have  in  the  welfare  of  the 
country;  and  though  it  is  far  from  being  the  case,  that  tliere 
is  no  feeling  of  this  kind,  yet  it  were  to  be  wished  that  this 
feeling  stood  higher,  and  that  persons  of  property,  instead 
of  wishing  to  educate  all  their  sons  for  situations,  by 
which  they  mj^y  advance  the  honoiirs  or  opulence  of  thefr 
families,  wowlcf  consider  how  the  heirs  to  large  estates 
could  be  best  formed  to  that  highly  important,  hut  often- 
times mistaken  cfauFacter,  a  ccnuitry,  gevLtleman.    Nothing 
low,  or  idle,  or  flippant,  ojr  profligate,  belongs  to  this  cha* 
•racter.     Like  every  other  post  in  human  life,  it  is  a  post 
of  duty.     Indcpeiiilent  of  the  assistance  required  from 
h\a\  ill  administering  the  justice  of  the  cc^uutry,  lie  should 

be 
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be  the  adviser  and  peace-maker  of  his  district ;  be  should 
co-operate  in  the  improvetnent  of  rural  arts;  he  should 
be  the  pattern  of  improved  husbandry;  he  should  set  an 
example  of  scrupulous  obedience  to  the  laws  in  his  own 
person,  and  endeavour  to  sustain  the  tone  of  Christian 
morality  throughout  his  neighbourhood.  And  in  what 
situation  of  a  country  will  the  possessors  of  large  fortunes,- 
so  acting)  be  deemed  useless  or  inconvenient?  Or  can  any 
country  be  endangered,  that  is  cemented  by  a  middle 
order,  whose  powers  and  services  are  so  happily  mingled?" 

Oft  the  sizes  of  estates,  in  Shropshire,  tne  conjectural 
account,  which  follows,  may  serve  to  convey  some  general 
ideas. — P.  91.  (by  the  Reporter)  "Estates  vary  in  value, 
from  1/.  perann.  to  several  thousand  pounds  per  ann.; 
that  the  proportion  of  the  estates  of  10/.  a  year,  and  under, 
may  be  nearly  one-third  in  number  of  the  whole;  and 
that  those  of- more  than  10/.  a  year,  and  not  exceeding 
100/.  a  year,  are  above  one^half  of  the  whole  number; 
that  the  largest  estates  are,  in  general,  parts  of  estates, 
i.  €,  the  proprietors  have  estates  in  other  counties ;  that  of 
those  who  have  no  property  out  of  this  county,  above  one* 
half  reside  upon  their  estates;  that  the  proportion  of  those 
who  have  estates  in  other  counties,  may  be  about  one- 
twelfth  in  number,  but  that,  in  property,  they  possess  full 
two-fifths  of  the  whole;  and  that  of  thes^  partial  pro- 
prietors, one-fifth  may  reside  a  part  af  the  year  on  tneir 
estates." —  P.  92.  "  The  landed  income  of  this  county  may 
be  about  600,000/.  per  annum  " 

Teymres.-^V.  93.  "  There  is  much  copyhold-ten ute^ 
but  of  easier  customs  than  in  the  neighbouring  counties.*  " 
The  lords  of  some  customary  manors  "  (says  tnis  Keporter) 
^  have  enfranchised  the  copyholders,  upon  receiving  an 
equivalent  in  money.  The  customs  of  the  greater  number 
are. preserved  and  ^ted  upon.  In  the  manors  of  Ford, 
Cundover,  Weni,  and  Loppington,  the  lands  descend  to 
the  youngest  son,  and  in  default  of  sons,  to  tiie  youngest 
daughter.  In  the  manors  of  Cardington  and  of  Stretton, 
estates  descend  to  the  eldest  son,  and  iii  default  of  sons, 
the  daugl«;«rs  are  coheireses.  The  fines  and  heriots  also 
in' these  two  manors,  though  somewhat  different,  are  so 
fixed  and  easy,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  tenure 
is  not  preferable  to  freehold*" 

Improvement  of  Estates. — There  is  some  reason  and 
truth,  in  the  Reporter's  observations,  in  p.  347. — "  It  seems 
best  that  the  landlord  should  be  the  improver.  He  has 
an  interest  in  making  full  and  effectual  improvements ; 

for 

"  *  Original  Report," 
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for  tben  Ke  can  iet  his  lands  for  a  £ur  price :  VBimreis  if 
tenants  make^  or  radier  attempt  to  make  improvements^ 
the  effort  will  b^  limited,  as  their  interest  is  limited,  ami 
an  improvident  saving  will  oftentimes  counteract  the 
good  that  Was  intended." 

Somebody's  remarks,  in  p.  237  *,  are  new  and  judicioos* 
-*-"  When  a  farmer  has  a  tnrop  of  turnips,  which  he  dbes 
not  intend  to  clean  by  hoeing,  let  his  landlord  send  a  mani 
to  hoe  a  quarter,  or  even  half  an  acre  for  him,  as  well  ad 
jK>S8ible,  but  neidier  in  the  best  TK>r  worst  place.  The 
farmer  should  be  present  to  see  the  process ;  the  vato&  of 
which  will  be  demonstrated  to  him,  when  bis  crop  is  full 
grown,  and  be  compared  the  hoed  part  of  tlie  field  with  the 
rest.  The  next  year  he  should  be  allowed  a  man  ifor  two 
days,  to  instruct  two  of  bis  own  men,  and  to  hoe  betweeii 
them ;  after  which  they  will  be  able  to  do  the  busiuessi 
themselves." 

For  atiother  instance  of  this  sort,  see  the  head  Turnips 
ensuing. 

Rectavming  watery  and  wUd  Lands.'^F.  223  (by  Mn 
Lloyd)  ^  Abetit  20  years^  ago  there  were  Idrge  tracts  of 
lands  (Baggymoor,  and  other  moors  from  near  Boreatton 
to  St.  Martinis)  in  the  .Winter  usually  coveted  with  water^ 
but  whiGfaare  now,  in  consequence  of  enclosures  and 
drainage,  at  no  j^reat  expense,  rendered  of  considerable 
Value.  Hith^  wild*£bwl  of  all  sorts  usually  resorted,  and 
astonisbing  quantities  were  annually  taken  at  the  decoy 
near  Whittington,  the  property  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Aston, 
but  which,=  from  the  above  improvement,  has  hkjen  de-' 
sorted  by  the  ducks,  &c.  and  has  been  suffered  to  eo  oat 
iof  repair^  never  again,  probably,  to  be  appropriated  to  its 
former  use.  The  lands  have  been  laid  dry  by  large  opei^ 
ditched,  which  have  served  as  fences.  The  grass  is  of  a 
coarse  nature^  but  where  paring  and  burning  have  been 
adopted,  these  meadows  have  amply  paid  for  the  improve-^ 
fnenr,  so  that  all  the  farmers  who  have  such  land  are  treat-- 
ing  it  in  the  same  manner." 

iRRi6ATiON;-^The  watering  of  grass  lands  would  seem 
to  be  partially  practised,  in  Shropshire  ;-^as  well  in  the 
Wiltshire^  as  in  the  Devonshire^  manner.  But  there  is 
Nothing  notieeable  on  the  subject,  in  this  Report ;  except- 
ing a  novel  suggestion  (in  the  section  "Draining")  by 

'••■''  'Mr. 

•  Thfsfr  remarks  are  included  between  "  turned  commas/'  or  marks 
of  Quotation ;  but  no  writer's  name  is  appended.  One  instance,  this, 
of  liie  impropriety  of  the  method  censured,  in  p.  188.  ' 


Mr.  Hames.  P.  32d<. — <^  I  would  bare  a»  act  of  parlia- 
ment, giving  the  use  of  water  to  the  land-owners  on  the* 
seventh  day;  when  the  iniUeps  might  rest  from  their  work; 
liberty  to  use  it  when  there  is  a  surphis,  and  no  damage 
can  be  proved." 

The  insertion  of  this  hint  is  highly  ereditable  to  the 
liberality  and  moderation  of  Mv.  j^ymley.  Much  good, 
doubtlessly,  would  aoorue  from  such  a  regulation* 

Executive  Management  of  Estate?. — Again  we  find 
the  Archdeaeon  of  Salop,  witli  becoming  deference,  sti* 
mulating  landed  gentlemen  to  a  just  sense  of  th^ir  duties, 
as  such. 

P.  9€.  *^  Without  intending  to  interfere  with  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  which  must  always  direct  the  opera- 
tion of  general  rules,  and  without  attem-Bting  to  decide 
upon  the  inAuence,  from  circumstances,  that  liiust  so  fre- 
Guently  control  the  conduct  of  individuals,  and  whose  con^ 
auct  may  be  perfectly  right,  though  contrary  to  the  best 
general  rules,  still  the  suggestion  of  leading  principles  is 
sometimes  use&l,  and  I  would  offer  to  landed  proprietors 
iq  this  place,  a  eoasideration  of  how  much  their  own  good, 
and  that  of  the  community,  may  be  oftentimes  pron^ted,' 
by  a  residence  upon  their  estates;  and  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  their  property,  so  that  as  much  6f  i^  as  possible 
may  be  witliin  tlqie  sphere  of  their  pei'sonal  Iniftuenee.  I 
do  not  want  persons  of  lar?e  fortune  to  become  their  own 
stewards ;  perhaps  those  who  reside  in  the  country,  and 
are  intent  upon  the  general  improvement  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood, want  professional  assistance  of  this  kind»  leveQ 
more  than  absent  proprietors:  they  have  not  only  the 
most  use  of  this  asstatance,  but  they  can  see  that  it  is 
beneficially  exerted.  It  is  a  mediuoa  between  their  own 
ideas  and  the  vievys  of  th€>se  who  are  uneducated ;  it  is  a 
medium  of  enquiry  and  of  mutual  information;  it  begets 
necessary  explanations  ;  it  conveys  necessary  admonitions. 
Independent  of  what  is  more  particularly  business,  it  tends 
to  preserve  unbroken  the  connexion  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor. 

**  When  a  resident  proprietor  acts  from  proper  princi- 
ples, excessive  poverty  is,  of  coursije,  banished  from  his 
district :  should  he  not  be  the  benevolent  or  well-informed 
man  that  may  be  wished,  still  the  income  derived  from  the 
neighbourhood  is  circulated  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
poverty  is  relieved.  The  difference  between  a  village 
where  the  proprietor  resides,  and  one  where  he  does  not, 
may  pejiiaps  exemplify  the  difference  between  England 

Q  4  and. 
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and  Ireland,  where  absefit  landlords  are  much  moi«:ntiqier 
rous;" 

Managers, — P.  92.  (by  the  Reporter)  "There  are  seve- 
ral re&pectajble  land-agents  in  thi§  county,  who  are  very 
generally  employed  in  valuing  and  setting  farms,  and  who 
xseceive  tb^  reiits.  also  frbin  *)m^  Estates.  On  other  estates,^ 
the  landlord,  or  a  common  steward,  or  sometimes  an 
attorney,  receives  the  rents.  Several  large  estates  have, 
been  materially  improved  by  the  judicious  management  of 
land-agents  by  profession ;  so  much  so,  that  the  face  of 
the  country  has  become  quite  altered." 

Tenancy. — P.  135.  (by  the  same)  "  Leases  for  lives,  or. 
for  a  single  life.  Were  more  cl3mmoti  thah  they  are  now ; 
though  some  very  considerable  proprietors  have,  at  no 
great  di^taAce  of  time,  leased  farms  for  the  term  of  the 
tenantVlifQ.  Sometimes  a  farmer  has  made  a  fortune  by 
a  beneficial  Jease;  but  it  has  more  frequently  happened 
that,  be  has  hurt  the  land  and  himself,  by  the  indolence  it 
has  given  rise  to.  One  very  considerable  estate,  set  on 
leases  for  three,  lives^  did  not  produce^  fi  few  years  ago, 
njpre  than  one-tenth  of  the  annual  value  to  the  landlord ; 
and  many  of  the  farms  so  conditioned,  and  of  the  ro^ds^ 
near  them,  appear  worse.managed  than  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  have  not  been  in  lease." 

P.  136.  (by. the  same)  ^*The  propriety  of  le^es^  lite 
ipiany. other  things,  depends  upon  circumstances^  there* 
fore  no  general  rule  can  well  be  given  advising  their  use 
or  disuse.  Where  neither  a  landlord  nor  his  agent  take 
any  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  an  estate,  or  where  the 
landlord  is  not  willing  to  lay  out  money  in  improvements 
or  repairs,  the  tepant  cannot  be  expected  to  cultivate  a 
farm  to  any  advantage  without  the  security  of  a  lease ; 
aaid  where  there  is  no  confidence  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  the  insertion  of  restrictions,  or  the  prescription  of 
a  mode  of  culture,  may  also  be  necessary." — A^ain— 
"Where  a  landlord,' by  himself  or  agent,  studies  his  own 
estate;  and  where  the  size  and  various  branches  of  it  are 
not  too  great  to  be  understood  thoroughly,  a  tenancy  from 
year  to  year,  unfettered  by  any  restrictions,  further  than 
that  of  good  husbandry^  required  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
is  perhaps  best  for  both  parties."'A=-No  i — six  months,  and 
even  twelve  months'  notice  is  too  short  a  warniwg  for  a 
good  tenant)    See  Northern  Depart,  p.  359. 

The  following  information,  by  the  Reporter^  will  aslo- 
nisU  the  managers  of  estates,  in  these  "improving,"  other- 
wise rmt^ramng  times  (owing  in  part  to  the  rapid  depre- 
ciation 


ciation  df  iiidney) ;  wheit  landlords  are  ready  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  long-leased  farm,  in  almost  any  state  or  con- 
dition. 

P.  136.  "  One  gieilllemah  of  this  cdtinty  set  leases  foi* 
21  years  Certain,  and  for  seven  years  more,  at  the  option 
of  the  lessor.  This  \v^s  meant  as  a  cheok  against  the 
tenant's  impoverishing  the  land  in  the  last  years  of  his 
absolute  term;  at  the  end  of  which  the  lessor  meant  to 
part  with  himj  or  come  to  a  new  agreement  for  21  yearft^ 
with  the  threat  of  seven  years  beyond  it^  for  which  he 
might  be  obliged  to  hold  it,  had  he  tieated  it  improperly* 
'Thus,  he  could  liot  huit  his  landlord  without  hurting  him"^ 
self  more."  , 

Covenants. — P.  127.  **  In  old  leases,  reserves  were  made 
of  a  day '{I  ploughing,  or  of  some  days  work  in  the  harvest;- 
some  poultry  at  Christmas;  the  keep  of  fighting  cocks^  or 
of  dogs;  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  such  stipulations  are 
now  inserted  of  made.  The,  rack-tenants  of  a  sporting 
landlord  are  frequently  subject  to  the  inconvenience  c« 
keeping  dogs;  ^i;id  fack«^tenants  are  in  many  places  ex- 
pected to  draw  a  load  or  a  certain  number  of  loads  o^ 
ooal  annually*" 

jRent.-^V,  127.  (by  the  Reporter)  "  Land  is  tneasured 
by  the  statute  acre,  and  it  varies  from  $s,  or  less  per  acre, 
to  12s.  in  districts  where  the  roads  are  bad,  and  where,  tha^ 
landlord  has  not  interested  himself  in  the  improvement  o£ 
bis  estate^  or  where  the  agent  has  gone  on  in  the  beateciv 
trackof  superintendance :  and  from  15s.  to  20s.  per  acre 
and  morC)  the  farni  together,  in  more  favourable  situations* 
Near  towns  land  lets  from  2l.  to  6l.  an  acre;  and  in  th4 
manufacturing  parts  of  the  county  small  parcels  of  land 
also  let  high," 

Choite  of  Tenanfs.^^.  126.  "Mr.  WiLLiAal  Plavel,  . 
of  Alberbury,  observes,  in  the  margin  of  a  Report  returned 
to  the  Board,  ^  I  am  of  opinion  that  landlords  are  chiefly 
in  fault  respecting  ill  husbandry,  by  not  paying  that  atten- 
tion to  the  management  of  their  estates  as  they  ought  to 
do,  and  making  a  proper.,  distinction  between  good  and 
bad  tiarmerSfc'*' 
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tV  OODS  and  Hedgehows. — P.  212.  (by  the  Reporter) 
— "  Notwithstanding  large  yearly  faWs  of  timber,  there 
lire  still  some  very  fine  woods  of  oak  growing  m  tbi$ 
ceoBty.  There  ia  a  good  deal  of  hedge-row  timber  also, 
iCQnsisting  of  oak  and  ash  principally,  a  few  wych  siticl 
^ther  elms,  still  fewer  beech,  lin>e,  and  sycamojre.  Poplars 
are  not  uncommon  by  the  sides  of  brooks  and  small  rivers. 
There  are  a  few  yew  trees,  and  hollies  have  been  plentiful, 
biit  that  beautiful  tree  and  useful  fence  appears  to  have 
Veen  neglected  or  destroyed.  Bircke&y  both  as  a  tree  and, 
J^nce,  are  common  in  the  S.W.  district.'*-r»The  last  period 
'  is  a  specimen  of  the  want  of  neatn^s,  in  the  language  or 
ii^  volume  und«r  Review. 

P»  214.  (by  tl|e  same) — ^'^  There  are  many  thotise^nd 
aiteres  of  coppice-wood  in  this  county.  Their  value  de- 
pends much  upon  situations;  butpei4i^ps  they  do  not  pay 
pnore  than  7s.  an  acre  yearly,  upon' the  average.  As  fire- 
wood, the  demand  is  diminisbea,  from  th^  increased  con- 
ifemptioH  of  coal,  and  which  is  still  increasing,  by  means 
of  turnpike-roads  and  canals;  and  for  forges,  wood  is  in 
Jess  request  than  heretofore.  Many  sorts  of  iron  are  now 
fpanufaetured  with  preparations  Of  coal,  which  could  only 
l>e  worked  with  fires  of  wood  20  years  ago.  It  is  no  im- 
probable suppositionj  that  the  demand  for  coppice-wood 
will  continue  to  decrease,  in  pmnortion  as  the  art  of 
jkifiking  iron  is  better  understood." 

P.  218.  (by  Mr.  Harries)  **  This  county  was  remark- 
ably well  furnished  with  oak  timber,  and  still  retains  more 
than  any  other  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  Great  sup- 
plies have  been  sent  to  Bristol  for  ship-building,  and  the 
stock  has  been  greatly  diminished  within  the  last  30  years. 
There  is  still  sufficient  remaining  for  our  domestic  con- 
sumption, and  other  markets."— -Again — "  Underwoods 
are  very  <jxtensivc ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  oak,  and  the 

freater  part  are  in  such  soils  and  situations,  as  make  the 
est  return  that  could  be  expected.     Large  quantities  of 
oak  poles  are  used  for  difibrent  purposes  in  the  coal-pits; 
as  they  are  required  to  have  some  strength,  they  are  sel- 
dom 
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dom  fallbn  b^ere  ^4  years  growth,  and  the  barktused  ior 
tftnniw  leather)  is  an  object  of  great  importance,  anti 
pow  sells  at  an  high  price.  Birch  will  answer  for  coaU 
pit  wood^  but  is  not  so  valuable.  Ash  is  iised  for  boops, 
and  the  tops  are  converted  to  chairs  by  the  tmrnecs^  Oii 
the  side  of  Shropshire,  near  Bewdley,  in  Worcestershire, 
is  a  large  tract  of  uiiderwood  fallen  at  18  to  21  years 

f'frowth,  for  converting  into  charcoal  for  making  bar- 
ron."  ^ 

P.  2 1 9.  (by  the  same) — "  Our  hedge-rows  have  furnishe4 
a  great  quantity  of  oak  and  ash,  and  some  elms,  though 
generally  much  injured  by  cropping.** 

For  a  hint  to  the  managers  of  hedge-rows,— se^e  Itoads^ 
p,  224,  aforegoing. 

Planting,-<-P.  213-  (by  the  Reporter)  *f  There  ar^ 
many  modern  plantations  of  various  sorts  of  tirs  ah4  pine^ 

generally  niixed  with  different  deciduous  trees.  At  Lin^ 
(v  nekr  Bishop^s  Castle,  are  plantations  of  larch,  Scotch 
and  spruce  ftrs.  as  old,  I  heueve,  as  most  plantations  of 
the  sort  in  Soutii  Britain.  Mr^  Momi  planted  each  speciei 
in  considerable  massesi,  instead  of  mingling  thenu  He, 
raised  also  indigenous  trees  in  considerable  quantity,  and 
had  a  large  collection  of  the  rarer,  sorts/^ 

Tl^e  sentiment  which  succeeds  those  facts,  tho  not  new, 
is  hot  the  less  just.— "  Though  there  may  be  a  call  to  plant 
in  this  country,  still  the  doty  is  not  so  imperious  a  one,  that 
it  should  be  universally  entertained.  Like  many  general 
duties,  it  should  yield  to  circumstances ;  and  trees  should 
not  be  reared  in  any  quantity  upon  land  that  may  be  made 
subservient  to  agriculture  or  profitable  pasture.  When 
we  are  indepenuent  of  foreign  corn,  we  may  calculate 
more  minutely,  probable  importations  of  timber."— And 
Mr.  Harries  entertains  the  same  opinion.—?,  214.  "Tim- 
ber in  this  county,  like  all  others,  l\tis  of  late  been  infi- 
hitely  more  destroyed  than  preserved;  nor  does  it  seem 
to  have  been  considered- as  an  article  of  future  value; 
crops  of  grain,  &c.  producing  a  more  expeditious  return 
of  profit  to  the  cultivator,  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  planting  have  seldom  occupied  his  thoughts.  Plant* 
ing  indiscriminately,  is  as  absurd  as  a  total  neglect  of  it. 
Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  soil,  situation,  and  othef 
circumstances/'      ' 

This  rule  has  long  been  laid  down.  But  the  transffres- 
sions  against  it  have  been  many  fold  and  great.  Mr.  H. 
(in  the  course  of  his  lengthened  remarks  on  this  subject) 
brings  a  propf  of  its  justness. — P.  218.    "I  know  sevei-al 

woodsj 


woods-y-^om  feo  to  120  years  growth,  by  no  means  at  ma- 
turity, which,  under  a  colirse  of  agriculture,  would  hare 
produced  ten  times  its  value." 

Either  this  writer's  direction,  for  lopping  trees,  or  the 
Explanatory  diagram,  inserted  in  his  account^  is  defective^ 
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ARMS. — Size. — Mr.  Plymley,  after  quoting  what  Mr. 
Bishton  has  said,  oil  this  subject  (p.  181) ;  adds,  p,  120, — • 
"  and  even  there,  viz.  on  the  west  side  of  the  county,  are 
several  fsirms  as  large  as  most  in  the  east  district;  and  the 
size  has  increased  in  all  parts  of  the  countyj,  two,  three,  of 
four  farms  being  put  into  one^  though  there  are  a  few  iii- 
stances  of  large  farms  being  again  subdivided.  Ther6  is 
a  iise^  perhaps,  in. farms  of  lall  common  sizes,  so  far  as  they 
are  extended,  at  least  in  this  county.  The  small  farinery 
for  instance,  brings  his  grain  early  to  market,  and  the  large 
farmer's  hoard  may  prevent  scarcity.'* 

These  are  truisms  that. have  been  uttered,  again  and 
again,  and  cannot  have  too  many  tongues  and  pens  to 
promulgate  them* 

Mr.  Harries's  observations,  on  the  sizes  of  farms,  are 
rttfaev  applica!)le  to  the  stronger  lands  of  Shropshire^ 
than  to  lands  in  genei^al,  and  of  the  kingdom  at  large. 
His  Conclusion,  however,  i^  just,  and  shows  that  he  i* 
practically  acquainted  with  the  management  of  an  estate. 
— P.  122.  **  Large  farms,  where  the  occupier  has  abilities 
"and  capital,  are  the  most  profitable,  ot  whefe  entire  new 
erections  are  to  be  made,  are  the  most  so  to  the  owner; 
but  where  they  are  already  built  upon,  I  believe  the 
owner  will  obtain  a  larger  rent,  and  have  his  lands  culti- 
vated with  more  neatness,  from  the  size  I  have  reconi- 
mended"  (100  to  2()0  acres);  "he  will  attend  to  several 
minutia;  that  the  large  farmer  neglects:  it  fenders  an  in- 
dependent situation  tor  a  greater  number  of  families,  and 
of  that  description  of  people  so  desirable  to  a  state.** 

It  appears,  however,  by  Mr.  H's  statement,  that  it  is  the 
present  practice  of  Shropshire  to  enlarge  them. — P.  122, 
"  The  generality  of  farms  rise  from  50  W  2()0  acres;  we 

have 
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have  afi^v^  ftotn  200  to^OOor  600  acres:  it  is- a  pretty 

.general  practice  to  enlarge  them.    In  the  last  thirty  years 

the  number  of  our  farms  may  have  diminished  one  third,'* 

On  laying  outfarvxs^ — soe  Homesteads  below. 

On  Farrfi  GateSy^^An  admirable  ide^  is  thrown  out,  by 
Mr.  Lloyd, — p.  150. — "  jfarmers  should  contract  with  the;r 
wheeUwright  to  keep  their  gates  in  repair  by  the  year, 
and  to  go  over  them  regularly  (exclusive  of  accidental 
repair)  every  quarter." — 'Rather  say — whenever  it  may 
suit  their  own  convenience.  Gates,  that  swing  clear,  arc 
not  only  more  secure,  and  convenient,*  but  last  roucb 
longer,  than  those  which  drag  o\i  the  ground.  It  would 
of  course  be  the  interest  of  the  cqntracter,  to.  keep  them 
in  the  state  most  profitable  to  the  farmer ;  as  weU  as.  to  tbe 
proprietor  who  allows  gate  timber. 

Homesteads,—?.  102,  (by  Mr.  Tench)  "The  farmr- 
houses  and  buildings,  in  general,  are  very  inconveniently 
situated  and  ill-constructed,  many  of  them  being  at  one 
extremity  of  the  farn^;  but  the  greatest  part  are  situated 
in  villages;  those  that  are  not  so,  are  mostly  built  in  some. 
very  low  situation,  by  which  means  the  tarmer  entirely 
looses  the  draini^gs  of  bis  fold-yard,  which,  had  he  an 
opportunity  of  turiiipg  o^er  his  land^  would,  render  him 
idfinite  service." 

P.  ,102.  (by  Mr.  Uoyd) — **  I  have  found  it  advisable, 
where  a  set  of  farm-buildings  have  reqiiired  a  thorough 
repair,  to  remove  them  to  a*  more  desirable  situation,  in 
causing  which,  the  following  particulars  should  be  attended 
to ;  l^t,  A  centrical  part  of  the  farm ;  3dly,  A  proper  dis- 
tanqe  from  the  road  \  3klly,  A  higl^  but  not  an  e:(posed> 
aspect;  that  the  farm-rvard  may  be  warm  for  young  cattle^ 
that  the  manure  may  be  carried  dotvn-hillj  and  that  tbu^ 
liqi^id  maaui^  may  run  over  as  much  land  as  possible." 

Mr.  Bishton,  the  original  Reporter,  too,  complains  of 
the  inconveniences  of  farm  houses  being  situated  in  vil- 
lages (see  p.  173).  Nevertheless,  in  the  Report  under 
Review,  we  find  a  complete  plan  of  a  farm  house  village! 
— ^ith  cottages  intermixed,  and  a  church  in  the  center : 
altogether,  very  much  resembling  those  that  other  times 
and  qircumstances  have  thickly  plaatedj^  ia  eyery  quarter 
of  the  kingdonp.. 

But  th^  tleporter,  it  appears,  fofnajed  his*  plan,  sprae 
yeai*s  ago;  and,  in  1794,  made  a  communication  to  thp 
Board  of  Agriculture;  recommending,  it  would  seem 
(see  his  Report,  p.  103)  not  only  villages  of  farm  houses 
and  cottages,  but  also  cottage  cow  grounds;— in  confor- 
mity, 
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miiy,  it  is  probable,  with  iiie  fashion^  whieh  then  neigned, 
concerning  the  hitt«r  establishments.  See  p.  114,  afore- 
gping. 

Mr.  Lloyd's  suggestion,  respecting  farm  house  windows, 
Reserves  notice.— P.  105.    **  The  windows  of  farm«houses 
•should  be  large,  and  made  to  admit  plenty  of  air;  but 
never  more  than  one  in  *  room,  or  tne  farmer  will  in- 
entably  stop  them  up  to  save  the  ta^.    They  should  open 
by  -sKding,  not  Tipon  hinges,  that  the  wind  may  not  have 
power  to  break  them :   the  same  observation  will  bold 
good  as  to  those  of  the  ouft-buildings.^'— The  Jleporter 
adds,  p.  106,—"  It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  dairk  rooms, 
In  which  farmers*  ^servants  are  often  put  to  sleep,  since  die 
increase  of  the  wfndow*4ax.    It  would  be  wdl,  if  land- 
lords would  see  that  a  ^proper  nutnAser  of  wiiidows  werfe 
"kept  open  in  farm-houses.    An  intelligent  end  active  ma- 
"jjistrate  of  this  county,  once  fevoured  me  with  the  follow- 
ing so^estion,  for  an  alteration  m  Uhe  window-tax,  with 
leterence  to  Ais  sufcject.     ^  19o  house  used  as  a  farm^ 
house -only,  to  pay  foi'more  than  12  windows,  «*=  2i.  Ws.; 
every  &rm-house  with  which  lands  of  the  Talne  of  1501. 
*per  amn.  tire  occupied,  ^hatl  be  rated -for  not 'l6f9s  than  1*0 
•windows,  c=  il.  -148.-,   the  glass  duty  wiH  be  much  in- 
creased, as  well  as  the  window-tax.*  "—This  well  oonoeived 
^suggestion  ^eems  to  be  entitled  to  %be  cottsid^aliioh  of 
*the  I^egislature. 

Thefollowm^  remarks  of  the  Reporter,  i^e^ardingthe 
^bitildwg  materials  of  iarns^  have  much  truth  in  them'^-i- 
and,  in  situat?itms  where  materials  can  be  i:h0saft,  •  may 
iiccve  their  use. — ^Wood .( Stud  work  and  wcfa^er  boardihg) 
<is  an  ordinary  material -of  4>at*ns,  ^tbrougbMit  the  southctn 
counties. 

P.  107.— "Bams  framed  with  timber  and  wuUed  with 
boards,  appear  preferable  to  tiho^  built  of  stone  erbrick^ 
The  -gram  will  'renerarlly  iJhrash  out  cleaner^  and  df  a 
brighter  colour,  worn  a  boarded  hstvn :  the  ftir^netrates 
through  an  jparts  of  a  bay  surrounded  with  boards;  they 
tire  soon  dried  by  ^he  wind,  and  warmed  by  the  sun,  aifter 
Tain,  and  are  too  close  'to  admit  birds;  M^hereiis  the  aiir* 
holes  Jeft  in  stone  or  %idck^-woi*k,  w411  not  e^xelude  ^diem : 
the  air  so  let  in,  acts  partially:  snow  and  rain  ailso  ^t  in 
at  times;  the  wails  are  always  ccSd,  'and  frequently 
damp." 

For  a  well  .planned  fatting  'sked,  see  Ifee  bead  Turmpe^ 
ensuing. 

Cottages,    In  iVhit  might  be  termed  a  valuable  moral 

essay, 
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e^si^y;,   oaocerning  country  laborers^   Mr,  Plytnley  ba» 
tjarawn  eut  some  adnvirable  i:d'ea6y  re&pectiDg  the  coii^ruc* 
tion  of  cottages :— ^a  topic  that  baus,  of  late,  employed  the 
p^ns4uid .pencils  of  plannists^  artists,  and  auaateurs.   There 
is  scarcely  ai^r  form,  which  fancy  can  devise,  in  which 
they  have  not  been  represented.    But  Mr.  P.  properly, 
and  happily,  ridicules  ^llfi)ie  mdjanci/  forms. — ^P.  I09w 
"  I  would  only  suggest  the  impropriety  of  making  thera> 
or  indeed,  any  other  object,  bear  an  outward  appearance^ 
intended  to  contradict  their  inward  ^se — all  castellated  or 
gQthicisedcottage»)aU  church-^like  barns,  or  fort-like  pig*, 
styes,  I  should  conceive  to  be  objectionable.    They  are 
kiftended  to  deceive^  and  they  tell  you  that  they  are  in- 
tended to  decieive.    It  is  a>ot  pleasant  to  encourage  any 
thing  lake  decdit.;  but  in  ibeae  instances,  imposition  ef- 
fected «is  rarely  .gained;  it  amounts  only  to  impositioa 
attempted;  or^  could  the  deceit  succeed,  it  would  only 
pFesetit  a  prospect  with  fewer  proprieties  about  it  thaa 
there  really  are.     Almost  every  species  of  country  build- 
ing httsa  gO€)d  effect,  if  ^properly  .placed  atid  neatly  exe- 
cuted; and  whait  are  the  least  ofnamental,  or  indeed  the 
most  disgustingly  ef  their  appendages,  cease  to  shock,  when 
supported  by  the  relative -situation  tbe^  stand  in,  shewing 
their  nec^ssi^  and  their  use.    A  dungnill  in  a  farm-fold 
creates  tio  disagl^eeable  idea,  but.  connected  with  a  Gothic 
galewaj^'dr  en^attled  tower,  it  is  bad.    Cattle  protected 
by^e  side  of  a  barn,  form  a  picturesque  group;  but  shel- 
teiing  under  a  Grecian  portico — the  impropriety  is  glariqg^ 
Xin^n  hanging  to  dry  on  the  hedge,  of  a  cottage  garden, 
Biay  b^  -passed  without  displeasure;  but  the  clothes  of 
tnen^  'women,  and  children,  'surrounding  the  cell  of  an 
alichonte^  or  the  oratonry  of  a  monk>  have  their  natural 
unseemliness  iiicreased  by  the  contrast  J' 
.    ThefoUowifVgrpafisage  will,  at  least,  show  the  humane 
disposition  of  its  writer. — P.  11^.    **  Where  a  ground-. 
flobr>isrmade  perfectly  dry,  there  i&  a  convenience  in  hav- 
ingi:he  bed-^rooB^  to  open  out  of  the  kitchen,  because  the 
kitcben-^fire  i«  sulhqientfor  the,pui;poses  of  illness.     Food 
or  medicine,  can  ibe  waroied  at  it,  and  «an  attendant -can 
be kiept warn),  andnear  the  patient." 

vP,  M  B.  ^'  Another  observation,  with  regard  to<x>ttage% 
should  not  be  forgotten^  The  persons  living  in  thain^ 
fihou4d  be  tenants  to  the  real  landlord,  paying  a.fair-an* 
iMiaV  rent."  j 

This,  as  aq  Ordinary  rule,  has  much  propriety  on  it$ 
>ide.    But,  like  most  other  rule^,  it  is  liable  to  oxo^ptions. 
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On  large  farms,  at  least,  it  is  convenient,  if  notncJcessaFj^i 
to  have  some  cottages  within  them,— with  inmates  over 
whom  the  occupiers  have  a  degree  of  command.  The 
Archdeacon's  plan,  and  the  practice  of  Scotland,-  are  in 
direct  opposition.— See  Northern  Department,  p.  370. 

I  must  not  pass  over  the  Reporter's  dissertation  on  cot- 
tages and  cottagers,  without  noticing  a  hint  relating  to 
cottage  pigsties.— P.  115.  ^*  Where  it  is  not  convenient 
or  advisable  to  let  him  have  land  enough  for  a  cow,  he 
may  liave  a  large  garden,  and  the  necessary  and  pig-stye 
should  be  so  placet!,  that  the  soak  from  them  may  be  di- 
rected to  manure  the  soil.  The  pig-stye  should  have  a 
small  court,  to  open  into  the  garden  only.  When  a  pig 
is  bought,  it  is  small,  and  can  be  carried  to  the  stye,  where* 
it  may  remain.  I  have  found  this  the  Only  way  of  pre* 
venting  the  labourer's  pigs  from  wandering  abotit  a  vil- 
Ifige.  If  the  stye  opens  to  a  road,  it  will  never  be  so  well 
guarded  as  when  the  first  act  of  trespass  must  be  in  thq 
owner's  garden." 

A  hint  on  cottage  gardening  is  also  well  given.-'— P.  210* 
(by  the  Reporter)  **  The  dwarf-pease  should  be  given 
among  the  labourers  by  those  who  can  procure  the  seeds, 
as  tliey  bear  well,  and  want  no  rods." 

Occupiers.— N.  P.  123.  (by  Mr.  Price)  "  The  Shropi 
shire  farmers,  in  general,  are  very  industrious.  There  are 
few  of  them  but  what  work  hard  along  with  their  servants; 
Their  grain  is  generally  extremely  well  cleaned  for  market. 
In  the  women's  department,  in  the  farm-houses,  tb^re 
seems  to'  be  a  greater  exertion  of  industry  than  I  have  re- 
marked in  most  other  counties.  Besides  brewing,  baking, 
providing  for  thefamily,  where  workmen  are  maintained 
in  the  house,  and  managing  the  dairy,  the  farnjer's  wif&» 
with  the  assistance  of  her  maid -servants,  in  the  ev^iiings, 
and  at  spare  hours,  carries  on  a  little-  nianufacture,  an4 
gets  up  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  for  sale,  every  year." 

Plan  of  Management.— P.  123.  (by  the  Reporter)-^ 
"  The  scope  of  Shropshire  farming  is  perhaps  less  con- 
fined than  that  of  many  other  counties.  The  farms,  eene-r 
rally  speaking,  are  arable,  grazing,  for  hay,  for  the  dairy, 
rearing,  and  feeding.  There  are  some  pigs,  sopiie  sheep^ 
some  colts;  though  the  proportion  of  these  several  objiects 
Varies  from  situation.  As  to  further  marks  of  character, 
they  are  probably  as  various  as  man.  The  slothful  and 
the  industrious;  the  indolent  and  the  enterprising;  the 
hard-hearted  and  the  benevolent--may  be  in  the  same 
proportion  as  in  other  counties,  under  the  same  degree  of 
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improvement;  for  the  dread  of  innovation,  or  the  aversion 
to  experiment,  subside,  as  the  protit  of  new  systems  is 
felt,  or  the  advantages  of  practiced  skill  are  perceived; 
and  how  far  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  introduced,  it  is 
the  purport  of  the  different  Sections  to  explain.  In  all 
parts  of  this  county,  examples  of  superior  husbandry  ma}^ 
be  met  with.  There  are  few  breeds  of  cattle,  or  few  me- 
chanical improvements,  but  what  may  be  found  within 
the  count}'.  Several  gentlemen,  as  well  as  farmers,  have 
gone  to  great  expense  in  importing  them  from  other 
counties.  And  perhaps  where,  from  natural  causes,  the 
husbandry  is  the  worst,  there  is  the  greatest  local  collec- 
tion of  both.  I  mean  the  succession  of  improved  breeds, 
and  of  improved  farming  instruments,  that  have  been, 
and  are,  at  Kin  let-hall,  situated  between  Bridgnortli»  and 
Cleobury  Mortimer.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  ap- 
pears to  have  improved  by  the  example  set,  and  the  in- 
formation communicated  to  them.  And  if  the  eastern 
district  of  the  county  is  in  general  better  cultivated  than 
any  other  spots  of  equal  size,  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
it  IS  nearet  to  an  improved  part  of  the  kingdom  :  the  soil 
is  more  easily  managed,  from  its  lightness,  because  less 
strength  is  necessary  to  plough  with,  more  seasons  are 
suitable  to  work  in,  and  there  is  less  occasion  for  drain- 
ing." How  unlike  is  the  language  of  this  extract  to  that 
of  pure  science.  i 

Mr.  Lloyd,  in  p.  125,  censures  the  farmers  of  Shropshire, 
for  being^ — ^*  too  much  tempted,  and  detached  from  agri- 
culture, to  carry  for  hire  upon  the  road."  This,  however, 
can  scarcely  happen,  to  a  serious  extent,  unless  in  mining 
districts. 

Succession.  P.  170.  (by  the  Reporter )  "To  estimate 
the  value  of  the  improved  husbandry,  we  should  look  at 
that  which  was  not  unusual  formerly,  and  even  specimens 
of  which  rnay  now,  or  could  lately  have  been  met  with  in 
this  county,  viz.  fallow,  wheat,  oats  for  two  years,  the 
second  year's  crop  being  sown  with  clover,  and  which 
clover  was  suffered  to  remain  two  or  three  years,  whilst 
fresh  land,  or  a  clover-ley  of  three  years  growth  was 
broken  up  for  oats  or  a  fallow.  If  barley  was  introduced, 
it  was  after  the  wheat  and  before  the  oats.  Some  unfa- 
vourable situation,  formerly  under  this  course,  have  lately, 
by  a  proper  application  of  manure,  been  successfully  va- 
ried with  turnips  and  barley," 

Workpeople. — P.  139.  (by  Mr,  Flavel) — "  At  present 
(^aboqt  1795)  I  give  my  labourers  14d,  a  day  all  the  year; 
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when  the  liay -harvest  commences,  I  allow  tbeni  meat  and 
drink  until  the  end  of  cornr-hurvest.  I  allow  each  man 
two  quarts  of  small  beer  till. h^rvest^  and  then  six  quarts 
each  of  harvest  beer,  exclusive  of  small  beer  at  meal?, 
I  agree  with  mj'  workmen  to  thrash  most  of  the  wheat  anci 
barley  by  task,  at  63.  the  score  wheat,  and  3s.  the  score 
barley. 

.    ^*  A".  ^.— The  harvest  beer  is  one  bushel  of  malt  to 
eleven  gallons,  which  is  always  brewed  in  October." 

Again  (by  Mr.  Tench,  in  1795)— P.  139,  "The  rate 
of  wages  is  from  6l.  to  9l.  per  annum;  pric^  of  labour, 
from  the  close  of  corn-harvest  till  hay-harvest  following. 
Is.  2d.  per  day,  and  two  quarts  of  beer;  though  much 
wheat  is  set  to  thrash  at  6s.  per  scpffj,  thirty-eight  quarti* 
to  the  bushel,  with  two  quarts  of  beer  per  day,  and  barley 
at  3s.  per  score ;  during  the  hay-hai*vest  the  price  of  labour 
is  Is.  Gd.  per  day,  with  six  quarts  of  beer;  but  a  consider* 
?ible  quantity  of  hay  is  set  to  mow  at  Is.  lOd.  per  acre, 
with  six  quarts  of  beer:  for  the  corn-harvest  the  price  of 
labour  is  from  9s.  to  126.  per  week,  with  meat  and  beer, 
.  thougli  great  part  of  the  wheat  is  set  to  reap  at  5s.  per 
^cre,  with  meat  and  beer.  From  the  close  of  corn-harvest^ 
till  hay -harvest  following,  labour  begins  at  six  in  tliQ 
morning,  and  ends  a1:  six  at  night;  and  when  hay -harvest 
commences,  from  five  in  the  morndpg  till  seven  or  eight 
at  night:  and  during  the  corn-harvest  from  daylight  till 
night." 

In  the  section  "  Hogs," — P.  267.  (by  the  Reporter) 
*'  A  greater  proportion  of  labourers  fed  a  pig  formerly 
than  at  present;  though  those  whp  ^re  indy$trit>us  anU 
rear  plenty  of  potatoes,  contrive  still  to  kill  a  bacQO 
pig  in  Winter.  One  reason  why  lajioqrei^  have  not  a  pig 
so  frequently  as  heretofore,  niay  arise  from  their  buying 
flour  or  bread,  instead  of  wheat.  Farmers  who  refuse  to 
sell  wheat  in  small  quantities,  act  very  improperly,  for  the 
labourer  who  can  buy  wlieat,  gets  better  bread  than  be 
can  otherwise  propi^re,  and  he  has  the  bran  towards  feed- 
ing a  pig." 

Working  Animals. — On  this  subject,  we  find  numerous 
remarks,  bv  different  hands,  in  the  volume  under  Review, 
But  scarcely  one  of  tjhem  is  entitled  to  sixjcial  attention. 
Both  oxen  and  horses lafe  ir>  use;  but  chiefly  the  latter.— 
pp.  263  &  4.  The  Reporter  is  evidently  in  favor  of  oxen 
(from  different  parts  of  his  work)  in  preference  to  horsey. 
Ko  evidence,  howcrer,  appears  of  hii}43Laving  had  sufficient 
ej^pcricnce  of  botli^  to  decide  W  Uiuir  comparative  value. 
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Mr.  P.  speaks,  with  feeling,  on  the  barbarous  practice, 
which  still  prevails  in  Shropshire,  of  docking  cart  horses^- 
^nd  "  the  cruel  custom  of  setting  the  horns  of  oxen." 

The  only  extractable  passage,  on  this  topic,  is  from  Mr., 
powys's  paper,  in  the  Appendix,  Mr.  P.  occupies  on  a 
scale  sufficiently  large  to  acquire  adequate  experience, 
put  his  paper  is  written  in  the  manner  of  a  tyro  in  agri- 
culture, rather  than  in  that  of  an  experienced  farmer. 
The  passage  alluded  to  is  this: — P.  363,  "  1  think  cows 
are  much  more  useful  and  beneficial  than  oxen,  and  that 
^t  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  kingdom  if  few  or  no 
oxen  were  reared.  The  uses  of  cattle  are  to  work,  milk^ 
and  feed.  I  have  seen  barren  cows  work  as  well  as  oxen  ; 
they  require  less  keep,  and  walk  faster.  Oxen  are  of  no 
use  to  th.e  dairy,  and  they  will  not  feed  so  fast  as  cows." 

How  far  this  plan  may  be  eligible,  in  large  undertakings, 
)  will  not  attempt  to  decide.  Small  working  farmers,  whQ 
Jicep  a  few  cows,  and  who  are  unable  to  support  horses^ 
sufficient  to  work  their  lands,  properly,— might,  doubt- 
lessly, receive,  on  many  occasions,  essential  benefit,  frojn 
Mforking  their  cows.  It  has  long  appeared,  to  me,  a  matter 
of  astonishment  that  they  should  neglect  so  obvious  a  mean 
9f  immediate  profit. 

Manures.— P.  233.  (by  Mr. Tench)— "Dung  and  lime, 
pr  a  compost  of  dung,  lime,  and  soil,  are  used*  Somer 
times  soot  and  malt-dust  is  sown  on  meadow  or  pasture 
land :  two  years  ago,  soap-ashes  were  much  used,  but  now 
the  price  of  them  is  advanced  as  high  as  8s.  per  ton,  at 
which  price  they  will  not  answer  for  manure,  but  are  sold 
to  go  to  the  glass-houses." 

P.  233.  (by  Mr.  Lloyd)  "  The  manure  most  in  use,  is 
lime,  with  which  every  part  of  this  county  is  tolerably 
well  supplied.  It  is  principally  spread  upon  arable  land, 
iind  by  that  means  the  farmer  can  reserve  the  dung  for 
the  grass.  Lime,  whem  mixed  with  peat,  will  coi>sume  it 
to  ashes;  and  was  this  practice  to  become  comnaon,  an 
admirable  manure  for  grass-lands,  or  young  clover,  would 
be  procured." 

P.  232.  (by  Mr,  Harries) — "  Lime  is  purchased  at  the 
different  works  in  this  county,  for  about  10s,  or  12s.  per 
waggon-load  of  from  4Q  to  30  bushels,  and  large  quantities 
of  it  are  used  throughout  the  county." 

P.  235.  (by  the  Reporter) — ^^  Turf  is  sometimes  cut 
upon  Clun  forest,  in  May  or  June,  and  burned.  The 
ashes  are  used  as  a  manure  for  turnips,  ten  cart-loads  to 
5M>  acre," 
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Mr.  Reynolds,  in  a  note  on  "  Soils  and  Surface'*— 
p.  47,  says — *'  this  pale-coloured  clay  has  the  local  and 
technical  namb  of  dye-earth;  and  though,  where  it  lie* 
deep,  it  is  of  a  blue  colour,  yet,  when  hear  the  surface,  be- 
comes a  paie  yellow,  from  the  oxydation  of  the  iron  it 
contains:  it  consists  of  26  parts  of  calcareous  earih,  58" 
ditto  argil,  16  silex  and  iron.  Might  it  not  be  used  on 
ihe  sandy  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  between  Bridjj- 
north  and  Worcester,  as  a  manure?  This  dye-earth  is 
stratified,  and  contains  marine  impressions." 

This  earth  being  met  with,  in  immense  quantities,  ir» 
sinking  coal  pits,  (see  p.  200,)  and  containing,  by  the 
above  analysis,  more  calcarious  earth,  than  many  of  the 
marls  in  use, — sufficient  experiments  ought,  surely,  to  be 
trietl  with  it,  as  such. 

TiLLAGK.— P.  162.  (by  Mr.  Harries)— **  Though  sum- 
mer fallows  are  by  no  means  so  frequent  as  formerly,  yet 
they  are  used  on  our  strong  lands,  preparatory  for  wheat, 
if  after  a  stubble  it  is  generally  ploughed  over  before 
Christmas,  and  has  at  least  three  more  ploughings  in  the 
course  oF  A  summer;  if,  upon  a  clover  ley  that  is  foul,  it 
is  grazed  in  the  spring  with  sheep,  and  the  first  ploughing 
not  given  before  the  month  of  June,  and  there  is  afterwards 
RufBcient  time  to  work  and  clean  it.  Sometimes  fhe  clover 
is  mowed,  and  a  tolerable  good  fallow  is  made  previous  td 
O('tol)er.  Though  summer-fallows  are  not  so  frequent, 
turnip  fallows  have  increased  in  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion upon  our  dry  soils  that  are  not  too  strong." 

Mr.  Cotes,  in  two  letters  to  Lord  Carrington  (at  that 
time  President  of  the  Board)  relates  an  extraordinary 
discovery  which,  he  conceives,  '^  may  be  an  effectual  means 
of  contributing  to  the  ample  supply  of  the  country." — The 
substance  of  his  plan  is  this. — P.  164.  "Plough  a  wheat- 
fallow  in  two,  three,  or  even  four,  hout-ridges,  dt^pendeut 
on  the  foul  condition  of  the  land.  In  the  furroxv  put 
some  dung,  on  that  dung  place  the  potatoe-sets,  and  then 
plough  a  bout  upQU  them ;  a  ridge  thus  formed,  gives  a 
double  portion  of  earth  for  the  plant  to  grow  in,  and  it 
has  the  benefit  of  the  dung  to  root  in.  This  applies  to 
that  part  of  the  land  which  bears  the  cwp,  and  which  will 
form  so  many  rows.  The  remaining  part  of  the  land  will 
form  so  many  alleys,  in  which,  during  the  summer,  the 
common  operation  of  the  plough  will  make  the  fa  flow  : 
'^ud  thus  crop  and  fallow  be  had,  without  injury  to  the 
land." 

Now,  this  is  precisciv  tlic  compost  fallow  which  1  fop- 

niorlv 
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inerly  tnade,  in  Surry,  and  described  in  the  minutes  df 
aguiculture; — Minutes  11  and  255. 

On  "  Paring  and  Burning,"  the  Reporter  has  favored 
ws  with  some  appropriate  remarks!  I  copy  them,  riot  only 
as  such;  but  as  being  the  most  practical  suugestion,  wita 
which  the  Reporter,  himself,  has  furnished  us.' — P.  231. 
"  Where  there  is  a  surface  of  rushes,  or  of  very  coarse 
grass,  and  where  the  ground  is  laid  down  16  grabs  after  a 
single  crop,  paring  and  burning  may  answer  well.*  But  I 
have  seen  it  practised  on  land  in  this  county,  whenre  there 
was  no  weed  of  peculiar  tenacity  to  be  destroyed,  an^ 
where  the  custom  has  been  to  take  two  or  three ^rops  of 
grain  before  the  land  is  again  converted  to  grass^'  '••UndeJt 
this  management,  1  should  think  paring  and  burning  must 
be  very  prejudicial.  The  ashes  so  produced  are  undoubt- 
edly a  good  present  manure;  but  when  old  swards  arh 
ploughed  in,  the  land  befcomes  very  luxuriant  by  the  thi^rd 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  grass  and  r(X)ts  having  rotteJ, 
and  being  mixed  with  the  soil.  If  they  are  then  laid  dov^n 
with  grass-seeds,  they  answer  well ;  and  if  they  are  con*- 
tiuued  in  tillage,  they  are  calculated  to  receive  peculiar 
benefit  from  lime*" 

For  a  successful  practice,  by  sod  burnings  see  Improvd- 
^eni  of  EstateSy  p.  229,  aforegoing. 

Manuring. — What  Mr.  Rowley  says  of  the  "  variation 
of  manures," — tho  chiefly  speculative, — I  give  a  place, 
here. — P.  234^  "  For  thus,  not  only  new  vigour  is  applied 
to  the  land,  but  also  fresh  compounds  are  formed,  by  com- 
bining the  matter  of  the  soil  with  a  strange  substance-; 
and  thus,  in  some  degree,  a  different  soil  is  formed^  and  a 
different  aliment  of  vegetables.'* 

Semination.— P.  1S9.  (by  Mr.  Tench)— "  The  usu[\l 
seed-time  for  wheat,  is  Octobei*,  and  for  lent  grain,  from 
the  beginning  of  March  till  the  latter  end  of  April;  an4 
corn-harvest,  from  the  beginning  of  August  till  the  middle 
of  September.  The  graiu;  in  general,  is  sownbroad-cast, 
though  some  of  the  neatest  farmers  make  use  of  the  drill- 
plough  to  great  advantage,  and  turnips  are  found  to  an- 
swer admirably  well." 

The  Reporter  adds, — "  The  drill-husbandry  may  arr- 
swer  best  in  light  and  gravelly  soils,  such  as  require  au 
extra  quantity  of  seed ;  where  the  plant  gathers,  as  the 
farmers  express  it,  that  is,  where  many  plants  or  stalks  put 
out  from  one  root,  dibbling  appears  preferraWe.  This" 
(dibbling)  "is  a  very  partial  improvement  •  but  it  is 
worthy  of  being^exteiided,  vvhenvit-is  considered  how  piwh 
"'  B  'i  seed 
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seed  may.  be  saved,  and  how  many  children  may  b*  uught 
to  earn  wages  thereby." 

Weeding. — 236.  (by  the  Reporter)  "  The  advantages 
•from  weeding  ground  •seem  not  sufficiently  attended  to. 
Thistles  are  usually  cut  out  of  grain :  the  person  doing  it 
walks  between  the  ridges,  with  two  small  iron  hooks  at  the 
end  of  a  stick  of  some  length,  and  by  that  means  cuts  off 
the  thistles,  or  other  large  weeds ;  and  this  is  repeated,  as 
the  necessity  of  the  case  requires:  but  then  the  farmer 
who  has  been  at  this  expense  and  trouble,  will  not  go  a 
«tep  farther  to  cut  down  the  weeds  in  the  hedges  of  the 
pame  field  even ;  therefore  a  succession  of  seed  is  at  hand 
to  blow  over  it," 

p.  237.  (by  Somebody)—"  Farmers  are  particularly  in* 
attentive  to  plants  which  produce  winged  seeds,  and  will 
Buffer  them  to  grow  in  the  lanes,  oi:  wastes  adjacent  to 
their  lands  (which  of  course  must  receive  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  seed),  rather  than  cat  them;  though  attended 
oiily  with  slight  trouble,  and  merely  because,  as  they  say, 
ft  is  not  their  business  ^^ — And  they  say  truly.  It  should 
be  t^e  business  of  the  overseers  of  the  highways;  who 
Ought  to  be  compelled,  not  only  to  keep  the  roads  in  re* 
pair;  but  to  free  the  lanes  from  winged  weed  seeds. 

JiARVtSTlNG.— P.  142.  (by  the  Reporter) — "  Wheat,  in 
general,  is  reaped  with  broad  hdoks,  or  saw  sickles.  Bar- 
ney and  oats  are  mowed.  Pease  are  cut  up  or  bagged  with 
a  bill  or  bagging  hook.  In  some  places  wheat  is  mowed." 
Arable  Crops. — Almost  all  that  is  valuable,  in  this 
Iteport,  on  the  cultivation  of  grain  crops,  is  comprized 
in  the  following  extract —P.  I'll,  (by  Mr.  Harries) — 
**  Our  crops  commonly  cultivated  are  wheat,  barlefy,  oats, 
pease,  and  turnips. 

*'  Wheat,  sown  upon  a  clean  clover  ley  of  the  first  or 
second  year  (and  no  wheat  yields  better.)  The  red  straw' 
wheat,  seed  steeped  in  urine  or  salt  and  water,  afterwards 
sprinkled  over  with  lime,  and  well  mixed  together.  From 
two  to  three  bushels  (of  38  quarts)  per  acre,  is  sown  in 
October..  If  the  land  is  in  condition,  and  manured  a  little 
over,  two  bushels  per  acre  is  sufficient.  October  is  the 
l>est  month ;  but  on  soand  lands  wheat  is  sown  till  the 
middle  of  November.  Dung  is  spread  upon  the  leys  and 
ploughed  under;  sometimes  we  cart  and  spread  the  duns 
after  the  seed  is  harrowed  in.  If  turnips  are  to  succeed 
wheat,  we  never  manure  for  the  wheat.  If  lime  is  the 
manure  to  be  used,  we  sometimes  spread  it  upon  the 
clover  io.  July  j.  at  other  times  harrow  it  in  with  the  soil, 

during 
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diiring  the  Summer,  in  the  proportioji  of  thrtie  waggon- 
loads  to  two  acres*  Summer- fallows  for  wheac  are  eithef 
dunged  or  limed,  and  sowed  the  end  of  September  of  be- 
ginning of  October,  with  a  little  over  two  bushels  of  seeA 
per  acre.  Wheat  frequently  succeeds  pease  upon  one, 
and  sometimes  two  plougbings.  V/hen  vetches  or  buck- 
wheat are  sown,  they  are  followed  by  wheat.  Wheat  is 
sometimes  ate  a  little  with  sheep  in  the  Spring,  wed  with 
the  hand  once  or  twice  in  the  month  of  May  or  beginning 
of  June,  it  produces  from  10  to  25  bushels  per  acre,  sel- 
dom more;  15  td  20  bushels  may  be  looked  upon  as  tbe 
ikiore  general  produce.  It  will  be  recollected  that  by  u 
bushel  is  meant  38  quarts,  if  no  explanation  of  the  mea- 
sure is  given. 

^*  Barlty. — When  barley  succeeds  wheat  upon  strong. 
soils,  the  stubble  is  generally  ploughed  under  the  end  of 
December,  or  in  January,  The  frost  prepares  such  soils 
for  working  well  with  the  harrows  at  sced-tiiiw^  When 
barley  follows  wheat  on  sandy,  gravelly,  or  pebbly  loams,. 
it  has  frequently  three  ploughings;  if  after  turnips,  one, 
and  sometimes  two;  we  sow  3|  bushels  per  acre,  from  the 
20th  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  May;  the  produce  is 
from  1.8  to  35  bushels;  upon  powerful  land  I  have  ktiowa 
40  bushels  of  the  sprat  or  broad  barley. 

"  Oats. — Oats  are  sometimes  sowed  upon  the  turf  after 
one  ploughing,  which  is  given  in  the  month  of  January, 
frequently  after  wheat,  upon  stiff  or  shallow  soils  with. 
one  ploughing  also.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  s):ate  the  produce, 
from  the  variety  of  our  measures  for  oats^  not  any  lwq 
iliarkets  agreeing  together. 

*' jPea^e. —Pease  are  frequently  sowed  upon  old  pas-' 
tures,  or  clover-leys,  after  one  ploughing,  in  the  month  of 
March.  They  are  uncertain  in  their  produce;  from  10 
to  24  bushels  per  acre  are  raised.  1  believe  tliey  ai*e  more 
grown  upon  our  sound  soils  than  any  other  county.  They 
are  used  in  fatting  our  large  stock  of  hogs,  and  i^v  food  fvir . 
horses. 

"  ^3^^.— There  is  but  little  rye   grown  now,  though 
formerly  on  the  sandy  loams  it  prevailed  mucb^  where 
now  good  wheat  is  grown,  owing,  as  it  is  thought,  to  the, 
change  of  the  nature  of  the  sgii,  from^  the  great  quantity 
of  lime  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  .    . 

"  retckes.^^A.  few  vetches  are  iown  for  cutting  to  soil 
horses  in  the  stable  (an  excellent  practice).  If  left  for 
seed,  the  following  crop  is  wheat. 

•*  Back'Xi''hcat,'-rh  little  buck- wheat  i^  90 wo  on  li^bt 
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soils,  from  the  20th  to  the  end  of  May ;  by  that  time  such 
Iands«may  be  well  cleaned*  It  covers  and  shades  the  soil, 
and  keeps  the  weeds  under,  and  leaves  it  mellow,  and  in 
fine  order  for  wheat  after  one  ploughing:  on  this  account 
I  consider  it  as  an  improving  crop,  though  not  ploughed 
in,  which  is  a  practice  with  some  farmerst 

*^  Beam. — Scarcely  any  are  grown  in  the  county." 
On  the  produce  of  grain  crops,  we  find  these  particulars, 
-^in  addition  to  those  above  mentioned. — P.  174.  (by  Mr. 
Tench) — "  The  average  of  wheat  per  acre  in  this  county, 
is  22  bushels  of  38  quarts;  of  barley,  28  bushels;  of  oats, 
IS  bushels,  each  bushel  containing  three  half-bushels,  of 
19  quarts  eoch,  or  57  quarts  the  bushel ;  pease,  18  bushels; 
beans,  18  bushels;  vetches,  15  bushels, all  customarj'  mea- 
sure of  38  quarts." — The  Reporter  adds, — "  the  soil  Mr. 
Tench  cultivated,  when  he  favoured  the  Board  with  this 
account,  was,  I  believe,  a  gravellv  loam.  The  average 
he  states  is,  1  fear,  higher  than  that  of  the  county  at 
large."  . 

Turnips. — ^The  subjoined  account  of  this  valuable  crop, 
(by  Mr.  Harries)  shows  the  t  it  was,  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
MOt  yet  fully  naturalized^  in  Shropshire;— at  least  on  the 
Welsh  side  of  the  county. — P.  113.     "  On  the  east  side  of 
the  county,  turnips  come  in  as  a  regular  crop  in  a  course, 
i^dare  so\^n  from  the  middle  of  June  till  the  first  week 
in  July;  the  land   is  made  elean  and  fine  by  frequent 
ploughings,  the  first- before  Christmas:  they  manure  with 
15  tumbcit  load  of  dung  per  acre:  the  produce  is  from  10 
to  30  toH  per  ao^e*     An  a^re  of  turnips  will  keep  stock 
equal  to  2  toris  of  hay.    Two  acres  of  good  turnips  will 
feed  thrWfe  itiiddle-sized  be^ists,  with  barley-straw.     In  the 
f^arts  of  the  county  ii^clined  to  sand,  the  land  is  sound 
enough  t<>  eat  the  turnips  upon  the  field  they  grow  in, 
with  sheep  or  young  cattle :  they  are  sometimes  given  on 
an  adjoining  ley  or  stubble,  and  often  drawn  home  for 
5tall-fee<ling!  U[)on-  the  gravelly  loams  scarce  any  are  fed 
upon  the  lands:  the  increase  of  this  cr-'p  has  been  very 
^reat  in  the  last  20  yeafs.     Few  good  farmers  that  have 
f;t>und  land  are  without  a  field  of  them,  and  they  are  gene- 
rally introduced  in  every  other  course." 
vP.  125;  ttby.  the  Reporter) — "The  management  of  the 
.  Walcot  property  Jaas-  been  very  beneficial,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  turtUps  upon  Lord  Clivr's  dif&^rent  estates  htis 
been  encouraged  by  the  annual  distribution  of  six  silver 
cups,  varying  in  value  from  16  guineas  to  4  guineas." 
For  another^  and  more  immediately  practical,  method 
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of  cncoriging  the  hoing  of  turnips,  see.  Herefordshire, 
ensuing. 

•  Expenditure  of  Turnips. — P.  175.  (by  the  Reporter) 
**  Turnips  are  sometimes  stacked  for  winter  use,  by  which 
means  the  young  cattle  have  the  benefit  of  the  tops  in 
their  most  luxuriant  state,  and  the  larger  turnips  are  pre-- 
served  from  frost,  and  are  easy  of  access  in  all  weather.  At 
Purslow-hall,  in  this  district  (the  seat  of  the  bull  which 
won  the  prize  at  Shifnal  last  year),  a  shed  for  feeding  oxen 
h  built  in  -a  field  of  considerable  declivity;  and  there  is  a 
passage  to  Teed  them,  between  the  head  of  the  stall  and  a 
wall  that  supports  the  earth.  Under  the  bank,  or  decli- 
vity of  the  field,  there  is  a  vault,  with  a  trup-door,  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  field,  through  which  the  turnips 
intended  to  be  preserved  through  the  winter,  are  easily 
unloaded,  and  another  door  from  this  vault  opens  into  the 
passage  at  the  head  of  the  stalls  before-mentioned.  The 
vault  being  under  ground,  the  turnips  are  preserved  from 
damage  by  weather." 

Potatoes. — This  valuable  and  now  long  naturalized. 
root,  in  most  parts  of  England,  would  seem  to  have  been, 
in  1803,  a  stranger  to  agriculture^  in  the  county  of  Salop. 
Mr.  P.  therefore,  properly  classes  it  among  "  crops  not 
commonly  cultivated." 

P.  176.  (by  the  Reporter) — "The  culture  of  potatoes 
increases  annually,  and  some  farmers  plant  them  iu 
.fields." 

Some  novel  and  curious  applications  of — "the  resiJiuim 
or  fibrous  pans  of  the  potatoes," — after  the  farinacious 
parts  had  been  extracted  as  starch, — ^^re  related  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilding.  But  they  only  serve 
to  establish  the  idea,  that  potatoes  had  then  been  latcMy 
imported  into  the  Salopian  territory.  Specimens  of  Mr. 
W's  Salop  or  sago,  sea  biscuits,  sweet  cakes,  and  muffins, — 
received,  the  "approbation"  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
—p.  176. 

Hemp.— P.  177.  (by  Mr.  Price)  "There  is  a  small  plot 
of  ground  called  the  ncmp-yard^  appendant  to  almost  every 
fiirm-house,  and  to  many  of  the  best  sort  of  cottages. 
Wherever  a  cottager  has  10  or  15  perches  of  land  to  his 
cotiage,  for  this  purpose,  worth,  as  let  in  farms,  from  18  J. 
to  2s.  6d.  a-year,  it  will,,  with  his  wife's  industry,  enable 
him  to  pay  his  rent.  A  peck  of  hemp«seed,  Winch«?ster 
measure,  which  costs  about  2s.  will,  on  an  average,  sow  ten 
perches  of  land.  This  will  produce  from  two  to  three 
dozen  j^ounds  of  tow,  when  dressed  and  fit  for  spinning. 

Each 
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Each  dozen  yiounds  of  tow  will  make  about  ten  ells  df 
cloth,  generally  sold  at  about  3s.  an  ell.     Thus  a  \i%iy  good 
Crop  on  10  percbeis  of  land,  or  a  Very  middling  crop  on  15 
perches,  will  produce  about  4/,  JO^.  about  half  of  which, 
I      or  2/.  5s,  may  be  reckoned  for  the  woman's  labour  and  pro- 
fit, after  the  rent  of  the  land,  seed,  dressing,  whitening-^ 
and  weaving  expenses,  are  deducted.     The  process  is  easy. 
The  hemp  is  pulled  a  little  before  harvest,  and  immediately 
spread  on  grass  land ;  where  it  lies  for  about  a  month  or 
six  weeks ;  the  more  rain  there  is,  the  sooner  it  is  ready 
to  take  off  the  grass.     When  the  skin,  or .  rind,  will  peel 
easily  from  the  woody  part^  it  is,  in  a  dry  day,  taken  into 
the  house ;  and  when  the  business  of  the  harvest  is  orer, 
they  take  the  advantage  of  the  finest  sunshine  weather  to 
dry  it  well,  and  dress,  or,  as  it  is  called,  tutor  it;  that  is, 
break,  or  divide  the  woody  part  from  the  skin>  or  rind; 
which  is  easily  performed  by  a  simple  machine,  called  a 
break  or  tutor,  which  consists  of  three  or  four  J:ibsof  wood, 
or  iron,  which  fall  into  each  other.     It  is  then  fit  for  the 
tbw-dresser,  who  brings  it  into  a  proper  state  for  spinning. 
After  it  is  spun,  it  is  whitened,  and  then  sent  to  the  weaver,' 
of  which  there  are  many  who  weave  for  the  farmers,  cot- 
tagers, &c.     After  the  crop  of  hemp  is  pulled  up,  the  land 
is  sown  with  turnips,  which  prove  a  valuable  resource  for 
the  family  throughout  the  winter." 

Less  than  a  oentury  ago,  a  similar  practice  prevailed,  in 
the  northeast  quarter  of  Yorkshire.     And,  heretofore  per- 
haps, in  many  other  parts  of  England. 
Grass  LA^DS^.-^Mowing  Grounds, — P.  180.   (by  Mr. 

Harries) 

*  In  this,  as  in  the  Cheshire  "Report,  we  find  a  catalogue  with  re- 
marks  of  the  grasses  and  other  indigenous  plants.  That  which  is  now 
under  view  tills  a  sheet  and  a  half  of  paper.  It  is  chiefly  compilation, 
oT  trifling  detail ;  and  is  fitter  io  fill  up  a  bolanical  than  an  agriaiUural 
work.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  iirst  item  of  the  list. 
P.  184.  '•  ^/i//ioJ«r/^z^?n  orfora/Mr«,  sweet-scented  vernal-grass.  This 
is  one  of  the  earliest  grasses.  It  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  and  situ- 
ation. It  is  generally  very  abundant  in  uncultivated  places,  as  com- 
-mons,  heaths,  forests,  as  if  it  were  an  order  of  Providence,  that  where 
the  food  for  cattle  is  least  in  Quantity,  it  shall  be  of  t)ie  szt^eet^st 
kind!"  What  a  confusion  of  ideas  slih]  sensations  I  It  is  trde,  that, 
in  our  language,  odoriferous  and  saccharine  are  equally  expressed  by 
the  epithet  jzyee^  But  in  ihe  mouths  and  stomachs  of  cattle,  I  believe, 
no  two  qualities  of  herbage  have  less  aifmity.  Lolium  pererme,  not 
mtthoxanthutn  odoratUm,  is  there  the  "sweetes*!  kind  ;"  tno  of  all  the 
grasses,  perhaps  th«*  least  odoriferous.  Yet  we  find  that  first  of 
English  grasses  slightly  spoken  of ! — iu  a  work  on  modern  English 
A  cricuitare ! ! 

•  "  This 
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Harries)  **  On  the  borders  of  the  Severn,  and  other  flat 
lands  contiguous  to  lesser  streams,  that  occasionally  over-* 
flow  their  hounds,  and  enrich  the  adjoining  lands  by  thd 
particles  of  soil  that  the  subsiding  of  the  waters  leave  be-* 
hiud  them,  we  have  natural  meadows,  chat  are  constantly 
mown  without  any  other  manure  being  bestowed  upon 
them.  These  are  subject  to  the  crop  being  spoiled,  from 
the  waters  overflowing  during  hi  growth,  and  before  it  is 
got  in.  An  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable  the  occupiers  to 
raise  a  rate  for  embanking,  opening  the  channel,  and 
making  back<^drains,  would  be  a  means  of  greatly  improve 
ing  such  valuable  tracts  *.  Upon  upland  meadows,  the 
manure  from  the  chaff  at  the  barn-doors  mi^^ed  with  soil^ 
ashes  and  shovellings,  is  very  properly  applied." 

Pasture  G rounds, -^The  same  writer  continues,— "  the 
farmer's .  pastures  I  think  are  more  neglected  than  any 
other  part  of  his  land,  as  very  little  manure  is  ever  put 
.  upon  them ;  they  consider  it  a&  more  wanting  elsewhere." 
Qucre,  for  **  pastures"  read  mowing  groiindsy  or  grass 
lands ;  in  contradistinotiou  to  arable  grounds  '^ 

Orchards.  — P.  211.  (by  the  Reporter)  "Many  farmers 
have  small  orcliards,  from  whence  they  make  a  little  cyder 
for  home  consumption,  and  oo  the  confines  of  Hereford-* 
shire  and  Worcesterehire  the  orchards  ar6  larger,  and 
cyder  is  tnade  for  sale/* 

.  HoRSf.s. — P.  262,  (by  Mr.  Harries)  *•'  In  my  neighbour*- 
hood  a  considerable  number  of  foals  are  bi^d.  I  think 
sufiicient  to  keep  up  the  stock  of  the  district." 

P.  262.  (by  Mr.  Kowl^y) — "  Many  farmei-s  in  theneigh«. 
bourhood  have  stallions  of  the  cart  breed,  and  almost  every 
vne  wishes  to  keep  up  his  stock  in  this  manner,  and  for 
this  purpose  brceoing  mares  constitute  a  part  of  every 
team.  Many  useful  horses  of  this  kind  are  brought  to 
market.  Likewise  some  saddle-horses  are  reared  here." 
'  P.  263,  (by  Mr.  Price)  "There  are  many  small,  hardy^ 
compact  and  very  useful  working  horses,  bred  in  Shrop^ 
shire." 

P.  263.  (by  the  Reporter)  "  The  observation  from 
the  original  Report,  is  ino»t  applicable  1  presume,  to 

th^ 

This  encumbrance  of  "  Plymley^s  Report  of  Shropshire,"  I  have 
pleasure  in  saving,  is  not  froA  the  pen  of  the  Acporter.  The  siaof 
i/isertion,  only,  is  jus. 

"  ♦  An  Act  of  ParHamenl  was  lately  obtaiiicd,  for  cortpeliinf  Ihe 
owiierv  of  ia&il  qear  the  river  Rea  to  this  ttlAna^eineDt." 
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the  eastern  borders  of  the  county,  for  the  farmers  in  ge- 
neral breed  a  foal  or  two  every  year,  some  tor  tiie  care, 
but  more  for  the  road  i  several  inferior  hunters  are  also 
reared,  and  some  of  a  better  sort.'' — Again—'*  Upon  Clun-^ 
forest  many  small  horses  are  bred  and  reared,  and  some 
Dpon  the  Longmynd;  but  the  breeds  are  not  so  valuable 
as  they  were  formerly." 

P.  264.  (by  Mr.  Lloyd)  "  The  breed  of  horses  is  not 
sufEciently  attended  to,  farmers  being  apt  to  send  tbeir 
mares  to  the  cheapest  stallions,  without  any  other  conside-* 
ration  whatever,  and  consequently  very  few  good  stallions 
are  brought  into  the  country :  were  it  considered  tliut  a 
bad  horse  eats  as  much  as  a  good  coie,  the  advantage  of 
being  more  particular  would  be  very  obvious.  As  the 
canals  will  reduce  the  carriage  of  heavy  weights  ujjon  the 
roads,  lighter  horses,  with  more  blood,  will  be  found  of 
greater  use  than  the  heavy  Leicestershire  sort." 

Cattle.^  Breeds-'V.  241.  (by  the  Reporter)— "Th# 
neat  cattle  of  this  county  cannot  be  referred  to  any  of  the 
distinct  breeds  that  wTiters  upon  live  stock  have  enume" 
rated,  though,  probably,  they  are  much  the  same  breed 
as  that  spread  over  Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire.  I'he 
old  Shropshire  ox  was  remarkable  for  a  large  dexklap^ 
There  have  be^n  many  cattle  reared  within  the  .last  20 
years,  from  the  improved  breeds  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire^ 
Leicestershire  and  Staffordshire,  and  that  of  Mr.  Fowler, 
of  Oxfordshire.  Upon  the  south  confines  of  the  county, 
the  Herefordshire  breed  is  now  gaining  ground;  and  some 
Devonshire  cattle  have  been  brought  to  Kinlet-hall. 
About  Bishop's  Castle  is  a  good  breed  of  cattle,  the  colour 
a  dark  red ;  they  are  more  uniform  in  shape  and  colour 
than- in  any  other  district  in  tlie  county." 

The  following  general  reflections  (by  the  same),  like 
many  otliers  of  this  writer's  observations, — tho  they  may 
not  be  uniformly  just,'^border,  in  some  parts,  very  closely 
on  accuracy.  In  the  close  of  the  passage,  we  find  a 
truism  forcibly  put. 

P;  243.  "  What  are  called  the  Leicestershire  breeds, 
are  uudoubtedly .  very  quick  feeders:  they  are  always 
beef;  but  they  appear  less  adapted  to  work  than  the 
Herefordshire  and  Devonshire  breeds.  The  meat  will  be 
often  too  fat,  and  there*  will  not  be  a  proportion  of  tallow 
on  the  inside.  This  applies  equally  to  the  sheep  and 
h  gs  of  the  same  breeders.  When  the  object  is  to  lessen 
b:;ne  and  muscular  strength,  a  quiet,  indolent,  quick- 
feeding  animal  is  produced;  but- an  active 'strong -anima! 

is 
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is  wanted,  if  the  oxen  are  to  work.  These  different  qua- 
lities appear  to  mc  to  reconcile  the  seemingly  different 
principles  of  breeding  m  ^w^/zw  (that  is,  from  the  same 
stock)  and  of  crossing  stock.  The  former  may  diminish 
bone  and  muscular  strength,  and  the  latter  increase  it,  and 
thus  each  principal  may  be  equally  good,  if  applied 
according  to  the  object  aimed  at.  It  seems  desirable,  how- 
ever, to  produce  in  the  Leicestershire  breeds,  an  aptness 
to  increase  in  flesh  as  well  as  in  fatness.  Waste  of  any 
kind  is  wrong ;  but  when  pravender  is  used  in  making  an 
animal  too  fatto  be  eaten,  the  fault  is  double.  It  is  con- 
suming food  of  one  species  to  spoil  food  of  another 
species." 

On  the  Slaughtering  of  Cattle,  Mr.  Plymley  has  ad- 
duced some  interesting  and  valuable  information;  The 
substance  of  it  is  all  that  is  requisite,  here. 

The  people  of  Spain,  it  has  beien  understood,  have  long 
slaughtered  their  cattle  by  severing  what  might  be  termed 
the  stem  of  the  nervous  system  from  its  root;  and  thereby 
cutting  off  all  communication,  between  its  several  branchetJ 
and  their  common  parent,  the  brain; — whereby  every 
sensation  of  the  animal  instantly  ceases. 

This  generally  received  opinion,  however,  has  recently 
been  staggered,  by  the  following  circumstances.  Mr. 
Du  Gard,  surgeon  of  the  Shrewsbury  infirmary,  finding 
that  a  patient,  who  had  injured  his  spinal  nerve,  not  ot\\y 
lived,  but  preserved  his  intellects,  some  days,  tho  his  body 
was  insensible, — ingeniously,  and  humanely,  considered 
this  case  with  that  of  an  animal  after  having  been 
"pithed;"  and,  to  convince  himself  of  the  truth,  ha<l 
several  operations  performed,  in  the  English  manner;  all 
pf  which  seemed  to  confirm  his  hypothesis.  Hence  he 
drew  the  following  conclusion. 

P.  250.  "From  all  these  circumstances  I  conclude  that 
the  new  method  of  slaughtering  cattle  is  more  painful 
than  the  old.  The  puncture  of  the  medulla  spinalis  does 
not  destroy  feeling,  though  it  renders  the  body  quiescent, 
and  in  this  state  the  animal  both  endures  pain  at  the  punc- 
tured part,  and  suffers,  as  it  were,  a  second  death,  from 
the  pain  and  faintness  from  loss  of  blood  in  cutting  the 
throat,  which  is  practised  in  both  methods." 

Mr.  Du  Gard,  in  consequence,  communicated  h\% 
discovery  to  a  surgeon  in  London,— a  pupil  of  the  cele- 
brated JOHxV  Hunter, — and  he,  to  the  Board  of  Aricul- 
ture ; — to  whom  he  afterwards  presented  a  Paper,  on  the 
subject. 

la 


In  relating  several  ingenious  experiment^,  foitmerly 
i^iade,  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  Cruikshanks— another  of 
Mr.  H'a  pupils, — and  describing  the  operation  as  per- 
formed by  a  **  pithing  butcher,"  of  some  ex|Xirience,— the 
writer  (Mr.  Everard  Home)  thus  explains  its  want  of  due 
effect,  whqn  performed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  cause  of  life,  remaining  in  the  head  J^nd  chest  of 
the  animal,  after  the  ordinary  operation,  and  this  while 
tjie  limbs  are  quiescent,  and  to  appearaiice  dead, — ia 
Qvving  to  the  spinal  nerve  being  divided  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  brain  ;  namely,  below  the  origin  of  the 
l^ranch  of  nerves  which  supply  the  diapbrai^m; — by  which 
mean  respiration  is  continued,  for  a  time,  after  the  opera* 
tion.  But  if  the  principal  nerve,  or  "spinal  marrow,"  be 
divided,  or  *^ punctured,"!  ahve  that  branch  of  the  system, 
instant  death  ensues. 

This  fact  was  known  to,  and  perhaps  discovered  by, 
that  extraordinary  self-taught  anatomist,  the  late  JOHN 
yUNTEll;  ^s  appears  by  the  following  operations  per-. 
formed  by  him. — P.  255.  "  Having  enplaioed"  (sa^^s  Mr* 
flomf )  "  the  causes  of  failure  in  the  present  mode  of  pitht 
ing  animals,  it  becomes  necessary  to  state,  that  when  tha 
eperation  is  properdt/  performed^  its  success  is  compUte^ 
Qf  this  I  will  mention  the  following  instance  : 

^^  A  $imall  hor$,e  was  killed  in  this  manner,  that  a  cast 
flight  be  made  of  its  muscles  in  their  natural  state  of 
action.  The  animal  was  allowed  to  stand  upon  a  pedestal, 
$.nd  the  operation  was  performed  by  Mr,  Hunter,  with  a 
Urge  awl :  the  breathing  ceased  instantaneonsly,  and  the 
^.nimal  was  so  complete^'  dead  as  to  be  supported  by  the 
assistants,  without  making  the  slightest  struggle,  and  was 
filled  in  i^he  position  in  which  be  stood,  witliout  ever  coming 
td  the  ground  *. 

"  A  dog  was  killed  so  instantaneously  in  the  same  way, 
by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  Mr.  Cljft,  the  conservator  of  the 
Hunterian  Museum^  who  held  the  legs,  and  did  not  see 
the  awl  introduced,  was  waiting  till  the  animal  should 
struggle,  and  had  HQ  knowledge  of  any  thing  having  been 
done^  till  be  was  told  to  let  go,  and  was  surprized  to  find 
that  the  anin^al  was  completcily  dead. 

^'In  these  operations,  the  instrument  was  small,  and 
directed  by  the.  skili  of  an  anatomist  upwards  into  the 
cavity  of  tlie  skull,  so  asi  to  divide  the  medullary  sub- 
stance 

"  *  The  cast  of  this  hcrse  has  a  place  in  the  Hunterian  Museum,** 
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Stance  above  the  origin  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the 
diaphragm. 

"  By  adopting  this  method  of  performing  the  operation 
cf  pithing  cattle^  it  will  b0  attended  xvith  the  same  success?^ 

In  this,  as  in  a  thousand  other  instances,  we  see  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  the  MiNUTiiE  of,  operations;  not 
in  anatomical  and  surgical  matters,  only ;  but  in  those  of 
agricuhure.  It  is  not  merely  *'  performing"  an  operation ; 
but  performing  it  properly^  that  insures  success.  Yet  how 
often  do  we  see  it  happen  that,  because  a  bungler  or  two 
have  executed  a  woxVy  improperly^  it  is  given  up  as  "good 
for  nothing,"  and  cried  down, — by  chattering  blockheads, 
who  have  no  power  of  invention,  in  themselves,  nor  in- 
dustry to  improve  on  that  of  others, — ^as  an  "innova- 
tion." 

The  instance  under  notice  is  an  extraordinary  one ; 
and  shows  to  inventors  and  improvers,  in  general,  how 
much  depends  on  accuracy,  in  all  practical  matters ;  an4 
warns  them,  that,  when  a  great  good  is  in  view,  no  limits 
should  be  set  to  study  and  perseverance.  H^d  not  the 
genius  and  perseverance  of  a  Hunter  developed  the 
truth,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  less  profound  experiments 
of  Mr.  Du  Gard  might  have  thrown  into  total  disuse  an 
operation  Which  does  honor  to  human  nature : — and  not  to 
perfoi*m  it,  invariably,  will,  in  my  mind,  be  the  greatest 
disgrace  of  humanity  :-^even  as  knocking  down  a  bullock 
is  the  lowest  degree  of  savage  brutality  *. 

Calves.—?,  257.    (By  Mr.  Rowley)  "When  the  farmers 
in  this  district  intend  to  rear  calv^es,  they  wish  the  cows 
to  bring  them  in  February  or  before.     Wli^n  they  pro- 
pose to  fatten  them  for  the  butchers,  they  do  not  desire 

theifi 

*  Could  death  be  inflicted  with  certainty,  by  a  singU  blow,  this 
charge  could  not  be  brought  against  tlie  present  practice.  In  the 
slaughter-houses,  in  the  metropolis,  where,  through  constant  habit,  tb«? 
knocking  down  art  is  best  understood  and  executed,  some  degree  of 
certainty  may  be  approached.  But  not  so  in  the  country; — where  I 
have  seen  many  savage  blows  given,  before  the  animal  fell;  and  whene 
1  bavd  known  tiie  head  of  the  victim  so  much  bruised  and  swollen,  by 
the  repeated  strokes  of  the  executioner,  that  his  instrument  had  no 
longer  any  effect ;  the  mangled  wretch  being  obliged  to  be  shot,  in 
that  horrible  state  of  torture  \ 

The  above  recited  operations  we  are  told  were  "directed  by  the 
skill  of  an  anatomist."  But,  surety  the  hand  of  a  butcher  might  be 
taught  to  perform  it,  with  equal  dexterity.  If  not,  let  us  have  anato- 
mical "pithers,**  as  well  as  veterinary  surgeons. 

Let  pithing  schools  (or  academies  by  some  more  appropriate  name) 

be 
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them  before  •  the  latter  end  of  March**' — P.  258.  (by  the 
same)  "The  manner  of  feeding  them  is  %'arious.  Some 
mix  oat^meal,some  wheat-flour,  some  oil-cake,  with  milk. 
Some  give  them  at  an  early  period  hay  and  oats.  Some 
turn  them  out  to  grass,  two  to  a  cow.  The  calves  which 
are  not  intended  to  be  reared,  are  suckled  till  they  are 
sold  to  the  butchers..  They  are  sold  to  advantage  if  they 
are  kept  till  they  are  six  weeks  old." 

Winter  Mapagevicnt  of  Cattle. — P.  259.  (by  Mr.  Price) 
*'  Cows  in  Shropshire  are  every  where  housed  and  tied  up  • 
during  the  winter." 

Sheep.— .p.  260.  (by  Mr.  Price)  *^  The  old  Shropshire 
sheep  are"  (mostly)  "horned,  and  have  black  or  mottled 
faces  and  legs.  They  are  aboilt  as  large  as  the  South- 
down sheep ;  but  the  neck  rather  longer,  and  the  carcass, 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  compact.  They  are  extremely  hardy, 
and  have  never  any  dry  food  given  them  in  the  Winter, 
except  in  great  snows  which  last  for  a  considerable  time. 
They  are  not  attended  by  a  shepherd,  nor  folded;  ix)r  do 
they  generally  drink.  If  any  sheep  is  seen  to  drink,  the 
fanner  looks  upon  it  as  a  sign  that  such  sheep  isxottcn  or 
tainted." 

Again  (by  the  Reporter) — "  There  is  a  breed  of  sheep 
on  the  Longmynd  with  horns  and  black  faces,  that  seems 
an  indigenous  sort :  they  are  nimble,  hardy,  and  weigh 
near  10  lbs.  a  quarter  when  fatted.  Their  fleeces,  upon 
an  average  may  weigh  2  J  lbs.  of  which  half  a  pound  will  be 
the  breechen  or  coarse  wool,  and  is  sold  distinct  from  the 
rest.  Upon  the  hills  nearer  Wales,  the  flocks  are  without 
horns  and  with  white  faces,  rather  shorter  legs,  heavier 
but  coarser  fleeces  than  the  Longmynd  sheep,  and  of 
about  the  same  weight  per  quarter.  The  farmers  in  dif- 
ferent districts,  have  tried  at  one  tinie  or  another  almost 
all  the  Improved  breeds." 

P.  261.    (by  the  same)    "Farmers  complain  of  a  waitt 
of  sale  for  the  Leicestershire  sorts,  as  the  meat  is  too  large 
and  fat  for  private  families.     They  are  generally  bought 
for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  markets.    In  manufac- 
turing' 

be  immediatelv  established.  And  let  it  be  deemed  murder  (und  a 
suitable  punishment  be  assigned  for  it)  to  slaughter  domestic  animals 
in  the  present  barbarous  manner. 

The  operation  is,  in  its  nature,  so  simple  that,   with  a  crooked 

lancit,  even  a  child  might,  doubilessly,  be  taught  to   perform  it. 

W'liereas,  not  one  butcher  in  five,  probably,   has  strength  and  sligiit 

;enaugn,  to  deprive  the  animal  of  alk  sensation,  with  certainty^  at  ihe 
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fufin^.  towns  this  sort  may  answer  well,  because  where 
dinners  are  cooked  by  baking,  a  joint  of  this  mutton  may 
be  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  one  of  them  put  into  a  di^h 
of  potatoes  through  the  week,  and  sent  to  the  oven,  when 
the  quantity  of  fat  will  be  an  advantage,  as  ii  will  make  a 
large  dish  of  potatoes  palatable  without  other  sauce.'' 

SWINE—-P.  266.  (by  Mr,  Harries)*—"  Perhaps  no  county 
of  its  extent  grows  so  many  "  (?)  "  or  rears  or  fate  so  many 
hogs." 

Again  (by  the  Reporter)— *^  The  original  hog  of  this 
•ounty  was  a  hi^*backed,  large-eared  animaU  This  has 
been  crossed  by  various  breeds,  and  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with  unmixed.  Several  Berkshire  and  Leicestershire  boars 
have  been  introduced^  and  th«  Chinese  breed  has  de- 
clined.'' 

P.  267:  (by  Mr,  Lloyd)  **  Pork  and  bacon  are  much 
used  among  the  poorer  people,  when  they  can  procure 
them ;  therefore  me  sort  which  is  to  be  fed  with  the  least 
trouble  is  to  be  preferred.  A  mixture  of  the  Shropshire 
and  Chinese  has  in  this  respect  been  found  to  answer  for 
t)atx)n,  and  a  cross  of  the  wild  breed  for  pork,'* 

Rabbits,— P.  268.  (by  the  Reporter)  "  There  are  some 
considerable  warrens  upon  the  Longmynd,  the  brown 
Clee-*hill,  and  on  die  Morf.  Those  in  Longnor  Park,  and 
in  Frodesley  Park,  have  been  destroyed,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  in  private  grounds  that  are  regularly  pre«> 
sarved,'* 

Again  (by  Mr.  Lloyd)  "Rabbits  have  of  late  been 
much  destroyed,  by  reason  of  the  commons  upon  which 
they  were  bred  having  been  enclosed ;  and  in  some  parts 
of  me  county  they  are  seldom  to  be  met  with,  except  in  ^ 
tame  state." 

POULTRY.T— P.  268.  (by  the  Reporter)— "There  Is  not 
any  particular  breed  of  poultry  in  this  county.  Geese  are 
reared  on  the  commons,  and  sold  to  the  farmers,  who 
fatten  them  in  their  stubbles,  and  with  grain  afterwards. 
Some  fanners  rear  large  quantities  of  turaeys,  particularf 
ly  within  the  Honour  of  Ciun,  though  I  know  of  no  locai 
circumstances  that  influence  their  doin^  so.  Tbiese  tnr-^ 
keys  are  botight  up  by  persons  who  dnve  them  to  l^ir* 
mmgham  and  other  larse  towns.  The  markets  of  the 
county  are  well  supplied  with  turkeys,  geese,  fowls,  and 
ducks.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  they  are  generally  car* 
ried  alive  to  market.  Death  is  no  misfortune  to  an  animal 
that  has  no  previous  appreh^^ion  of  it.    Sut  poultry. 

S  carried 
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carried  in  bags  or  baskets  to  market,  have'  several  homrs  of 
previous  suffering,  and  the  burthen  and  trouble  of  carrying 
them  thither  seems  much  increased   thereby.     It  is  a 
i  point  of  duty,  not  to  put  any  animal  to  needless  paim" 

Yet  it  is  not  more  strange,  than  it  is  true,  that  the  same 
Archdeacon  Plymley,  in  remarking  on  the  humane  prac- 
tice of  "pithing  cattle" — (sec  p.  2 5 S,>  the  most  humane 
act  that  man  can  administer  to  domestic  animals,  does  not 
follow  up,  and  recommend,  the  operation  which  causes 
no  pmi  to  the  animal;  but  gives  into,  and  in  efifect  recom- 
;mends,  that  which  is  capable  of  subjecting  it  to  the  most 
extrutiating  torture  !-^merely,  it  would  seem,  to  gain  an 
opportunity  of  giving  a  false  turn  to  the  subject : — thro 
some  motive  which  does  not  appear. — P.  246..  ;^*^We  may 
the  less  regret  the  difficulty  in  getting  new.  modes  esta<- 
blisbed,  wlien  we  thus  see  tne  superi6rity.of  ai^  old  custom 
under  very  improbable  circumstances;  and  if  well-meant 
reformers  wanted  aiiy  additional  motivos  to  care  and  cir- 
cumspection, a  very  forcible  one  is  furnished  in*  the  in- 
stance of  the  time  and  trouble  taken  to  introduce  this 
operation,  and  which,  as  it  has  been  hitherto. practised,  is 
the  very  reverse  of  >vhat  wasdntended.'*       . ' 

Now,  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  tbxith,  (as  clearly 
appears  aforegomg  p.  254.)  Unfounded  insinuations,  like 
.this,  cannot  be  too  severely  censured.  .They  are  calcu- 
lated to  sap.  the  root,  not  of  political,  but  of  .scientific 
REFORM,  and  thereby  to  arrest  the  advancement  of  the 
human  uiiderstanding;  and,  in  the  instance  under  view, 
to  stifle  the  virtuous  name  of  humanity ! 
.  Pigeons.— P.  2d<).  (by  the  Reporter)  "There  are  few 
pigeons  bred  for  sale  in  this  county.  Though  pigeons 
pick  ujD  grain  that  would  otherwise  be  lost,  yet  they  do 
much  damage  in  fields  newly  sown  with  grain,  as  well  as 
where  the  grain  is- almost  ripe.  They  are  also  very  de- 
trimental to  thatched  roofs,  and  more  so  to  those  with  tile 
and  slate,  as  they  pick  out  the  mortar  and  so  loosen  the 
cover,  and  especially  tlie  crests,  where  they  can  get  at  the 
cement  easily.  If  there  is  atiy  profit , in  pigeons,  it  pro- 
bably is  from  the  manure  gotten  out  of  the  dove-houseS." 

P.  270.  (by  Mr.  Lloyd)  "  Pigeons,  prdbablyj  are  more 
expensive  than  profitable,  for  though  you  do  not  see  what 
thej  eat,  yet  it  is  to^  bejreraafked,  that  when  there  is  no 
plunder  for  them  in  the  fields,'they  are  in  a  poor  hungry 
state." 

A  law^o  prevent  tjieir  being  let  loose,  or  to  allow  them 
.         •  to 
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to  be  destroyed  in  the  act  of  pillage,  in  seed  time  and 
HARVEST,  might  be,  at  once,  salutary  and  equitable.  See 
Northern  Department,  p#  409. 

Decoys. — For  an  instance  of  draining  being  an  enemy 
to  decoys ;  see  p.  230. 

Bees. — P./276^.  (by  the  Repertser)  ^*  Sfeveral  of  the 
farmers  and  cottagers  keep  a  few  stalls  of  bees,  and  sell 
the  honey .^' 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 


J,  HIS  county y  like  Shropshire^  is  without  striking  features 
to  distinguish  and  separate  it,  into  well  determined 
IJATURAL  DISTRICTS.  The  Wje  worms  its  course  through 
the  heart  of  Herefordshire,  as  does-  the  Severn  through 
Shropshire.  But  not  in  either  of  them  do  we  find  any  thing 
of  the  nature  of  a  rivered  vale.  Indeed,  the  whole  of 
Herefordshire,  its  marginal  heights  excepted,  is  one  wide 
district  of  vale  lands,— studded  with  hills,  hillocks,  and 
minor  swells,  of  various  heights  and  dimensions.  The 
most  natural  division,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  best  agri- 
cultural distinction,  is  into  strong  and  light  lands. 

The  lower  lands,  which  form,  principally,  the  base  of  the 
county,  are  of  a  clayey  nature^^^mostly  clayey  loams  of  a 
superior  quality :-— much  of  them  rich  red  tand,  interspersed 
among  soils  or  a  browner,  cdor ;  but  frequeutly  of  equal 
or  superior  fertility.  Ancf;  it^terwoven  among  those,  are 
lines  of  water-formed  lands  (on  the  banks  of  its  brooks  and 
risers) ;  and  some  of  them  of  superior  quality. 

The  lighter  lands,  the  sandy  loams,  are  principally  con^ 
fined  to  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  county ;— to  what  are 
termed  the  ^^Rye  lands  of  Herefordshire;" — a  name  that 
ha*s,  doubtlessly,  arisen  from  their  prevailing  produce,  in 
former  times. 

Herefordshire  is  almost,  exclusively,  a^nVuZ/unz/. 
There  are  neither  mines,  nor  manufactures,  of  any  consi- 
derable extent,  in  the  county  r—in  this,  particularly,  vary- 
ing from  the  county  of  Salop. 

My  own  knowledge  of  Herefordshire  was  chiefly  adquired, 
in  1788,  previously  to  my  writing  on  the  orchards  and 
fruit  liquors  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  ; — when  I  took  a 
general  view  of  the  county.  I  have,  since  that  time, 
crossed  it,  incidentally,  but  with  attention,  in  different 
directions  -,  and  at  different  seasons* 

Before  I  et}i^i»  upw  a  lUriMr  of  the  tvre  Reports  to  the 
Board  of  Agficiiteiire,  IroBi  HlMfCMiMlllliEiit  aiay  be  pro- 
per 
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per  to  notice  iAfe  eafltimi  sidevf  MoNNiouTH8HiitE;---whicby 
tbo  its  inh%hauai^zrej  itt  langtiage  and  manners,  Welch : — 
yet)  in  riaitiif ftl  ebmiomy,  anS  aidfi^lottUura;!  mans^ement,  it 
itury  ht  ie^iMA  Englisk: — and  liiay,  without  disparage- 
mlfnl  to  jeitfaer  eount^,  be  considefed  as  a  oontiiiustion  of 
Hefeford9hii!^;-«-and,  as  iracb,  I  inte^^ded  to  ha/re  com- 
prSzdd  the  B^p6rt  of  It,  mcbin  the  limits  of  my  present 
vrork. 

But,  on  examining  the  only  account  of  it,  that  has  yot 
been  printed  by  the  Board,  I  find  notlting  to  induce  me 
to  bring  it  forward,  here  :--not  a  Hne  or  it  is  fit  to  be 
extracted ! 

I  will,  therefiMfe,  only  notice,  in  this  place,  that  the 
DISTRICT  of  RACiLANn,  And  the  entire  vai.e  of  Usic,«^froai 
Abergavenny  to  Newport^o-Hr^tik,  in  richness  and  beamy, 
among  the  firit  passages  of  Bfitisb  territory  .---The  vale  of 
Usk  is,  to  Sonth  Wales,  what  that  of  OI«ryd  is  to  l4onii 
Wales,  and  that  of  Montgomery  to  the  midt^nd  partu  ^ 
the  principality. 
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ONCERNING  the  Reporter,  in  this  instance,  or  his 
auALincATiON  for  the  pos^t  assigned  him,  not  a  trace  of  in- 
formation appears ;  excepting  what  may  be  detected,  re- 
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larive  to  the  latter*  in  hvf  peribroiaooe.  fir  ihe^seetton, 
Road«,  be  speaks  of  bU  ^^  pretty  long  jexpevieat^«?.and»  ta 
other  parts  of  bis  prodactioa,  some  evidadcci  xif  bis  ap^. 
quaintance  with  mtin  ,aod  tbiogs^  io  the  c6uilt3}!pf>HeKefQrd- 
may  be  seen;  tog^tber  witb  some  general' knowledge; of. Us 
rural  coocerns.  .Bujt  we  haye  oo  proof,  wbateFer,:  .ofjbisi 
possessing  A  loature.  knowledge  of  ^raCtiqajl  AGRiciuLtuaE. 
Nor  does  be  speak  at  ail,  oq  tbe  management  ^f  iJ^PfiOf 

In  regard  to  bis  mode  of  syKVEY,  we  are  Jeft  eatirdyl 
in  tbe  d^rk.    Bujltb  is.  situated  at  some  distance  from  tbe* 
county  of  Hereford.    But  Mr.  Clark,  perbaps,  had  some* 
general  knpwledge  of  the.  county,  as  a  professional  msm, 
previously  to  bis  sitting  doivn.  to. jnake  his  Report  of,  it. 
This,  bowerer,  is  mere  .conjecture.  ,      .       ; 

Mr.  Clark's  .being,  an  ariginul  Beport^  we  find  no  armO', 
tators. — Tbe  only  contributor  to  it  is  Mr.  Joseph  Harries^ 
wfao,  in  tbe  Apf)endix,  furnisher  a  valuable  Paper^  Qh  a 
disease  peculiar  to  oxen. 

As  to  tbe  au/A<7r^Az/7  of  this  performance,  little  requires  to 
be  said.  It  is  a  mere  sketch ; — the  writer  having,  in  a  good 
measure,  set  the  Board's  rules  of  arrangement  at  naught. 
It  will  be  seen,  in  several  o£  the  ei^^rfK^ts,  that  the  Reporter, 
in  this  case,  r^zn  write.  But  his  passion  for  fine  writing 
too  frequently  involves  his  good  i^ense  ki  a  degree  of  ob- 
scurity; or,  by  exciting  a  smile,  it  is  passed  over  un- 
heeded. 

The  number  of  pages,  in  ttie  body  of  the  work,  sii^ty  six : 
—in  the  Appendix,  twelve, 

No  map* 
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NATURAL  ECONOMY. 

XiiLEVATION.and  SurfacIs.— On  these  partiqulars  we 
find  little;  excepting  what  can  be  gathered  from  the  Re- 
potter's  elevated  descriptions  of  the  general  appearance  of 
the  county  : — of  which  presently. 

The  following  passage,  however,  is  admissible,  in  this 
place. — P.  11.  *'  On  viewing  this  county  from  the  summit; 
of  any  of  its  hills,  tbe  idea  presented  to  tbe  spectator,  on 

eitlier 
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either  side,  is  tliat  of  an  extendedl  flat;  but  when  he  de-' 
scends  to  the  plains  below,  he  finds  the  face  of  the  country 
to  be  very  different  from  what  it  seemed  to  be  froni  the 
foforer  station.'  'On  examination  he  finds  what  seemed  a 
flat  to  be  gentle  swells,  resembling  smali  segments seemin§\f 
cut  off  a  large  globe.*' 

CLiMATtJRE.— p.  8.  *^  Th6  climate  of  this  district  is 
remarkably  mild.**        .  '  / 

P.  9.  "  Tb^  situation  of  most  of  this  county  is  so  placed 
as  to  add,  in  some  degree,  \o  the  mildness  oi  the  climate 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  is  Weltered  in  a  grejsit 
measure^  on  the  northtwcst  and  south-west^  by  a  border  of 
mountainous  district. 

•**  Most  of  the  lonij  continued  rains,  in  this  quarter  of  the 
kingdoin,  are  from  a  south-west  pbiut.  The  Wdsh  moun- 
tains, which  are  situate  in  that  point,  by  their  great  eleva- 
tion^ partly  intercept,  and  partly  uttract  the  clonds  in  wet 
weather,  and  by  gtripping  thetn  of  a  portion  of  that  super- 
abundant moisture  with  which  they  are  ciiarged,  may  con- 
tribute to  th^  mildness  of  this  district.**  , 
P.  35.  "^^  H^rv^est  begitis  the  first  Avee^k  in  August,  and 
ends  the'first4rt  September,  !n  general.** 

Waters.— 7?,,  12.  "  The  Wye  is  the  only  river  of  which' 
this  coutity  can  boast,  ahhounrh  the  Lugg  is  sorrierimes 
honoured  #itli  tbat  appellation  by  the  natives.  .  '      ' 

•  **  The  Wye' rises  from  PItnlimon-hills,  in  Montgomery- 
shire, a  rrd  entering  Radnoi'shire  at  Cefinycoed,' passeth 
tferoUgh  that  county,  uivtil  it  receives  the  Elarj,  two  miles 
below  Rbaydergowy.  From  thence  it  separates  the  coun- 
ties of  Brecon  and  Radnor  to  Hay,  a  distance  of  thirty-three 
miles.  Leaving  Breconshire  at  Hay,  and  Radnorshire  at 
Rhydspence,  two  miles  lower,  it  enters  this  county  with  a 
slow  but  majestic  pace.  The  Wje  having  now  travelled 
sixty  miles  from  its  source,  is  strengthened  and  augmented 
to  no  small  size  by  the  ^  ealih  which  it  has  collected  from  a 
large  district  of  hills  and  vallies  on  either  side,  whose  nu- 
merous rivers  and  streams  have  united  to  add  to  its  im- 
portance, by  corisigninij  to  it,  at  once,  their  respective  con- 
cents, and  their  respective  names. 

"  The  Wye  moves  slowly  through  this  county,  by  the 
dty  of  Hereford  and  market  town  of  Ross,  until  it  reaches 
Gloucestershire;  then  by  Monmouth  to  Cheapsrow,  where 
it  joins  the  Severn'  sea^  disdaining  to  resign  its  contents  to 
any  other  stream.'' 

Soils,  &c.-— P.  1 3.  "  The  sdil  of  this  country  is  very  dif. 
fereut,  and  the  dtliisrence  often  becomes  striking  in  the 
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gpace  of  a  few  yards  only ;  from  a  strong  clayqr  to  tfa» 
kindly  sandy  mould :  yet  all  are  rich,  productive,  and  won- 
derfully adapted  by  nature  for  the  nourishment  of  the  dif« 
ferent  species  of  vegetables  which  she  had  destined  to  be- 
come the  tenants  of  these  different  species  of  soils. 

^^  Excepting  the  skirts  of  this  county,  on  the  south,  all 
the  land  that  has  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand  in  its  com- 
position is,  in  a  very  high  degree,  friendly  to  vegetation : 
the  only  defect  to  which  the  soil  iodines,  is,  when  it  con- 
tains too  large  a  proportion  of  clay.  But  although  the  soil 
be  often  stiff  here,  it  does  not  come  under  the  descriptiaa 
of  what  is  called  in  some  places,,  ^^  poor  stiff  clay.^'  This 
is  easily  accounted  for,  because 

'^  The  subsoil  uniformly  pi^rtakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
superficiaL  No  stf  atum  of  poisonous  tdl^  hostile  to  veger 
tation,  lurks  beneath  the  plough,  to  intimidate  the  farmer 
from  a  deep  furrow ;  nor  to  send  up  its  offensive  nioistui^ 
to  contammate  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  chill  th^ 
growth.'* 

The  APPEARANCE  of  the  face  of  the  country. -^As  Here-* 
fordshire  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  heautitnl  counties  in 
the  kingdom,  let  us  indulge  its  Reporter  in  lijst^ning  to  his 
splendid  description  of  it. 

P.  8.  ^^  The  county  of  Hereford  is  equa^e4  by  fewspotsi 
in  the  island  of  Great  Britain  for  the  proi^uction  of  every 
article  that  can  contribute  to  the  comrort,  the  bappinessi, 
and,  in  some  degree,  the  luxury  of  society^  Here  a  ver<<r 
dure  almost  perpetually  reigns.  The  wide  flats,  extepd^^ 
for  many  miles,  are  clothed  in  Nature's  fairest  robes,  and 
enriched  by  a  profuse  distribution  of  her  most  chosen  gifts. 
When  the  hills  rear  their  mild  beads,  they  dp  it,  seemingly^ 
with  a  view  to  captivate  the  eye  by  their  sylvan  cbarmS|| 
and  invite  the  traveller  tQ  partake  of  an  air  less  luxiiriant 
9nd  satiating  than  that  of  the  plains  below.  On  the  flats 
the  atmosphere  is  so  loaded  wtth  the  riches  which  it  col. 
lects  from  the  sweet*scented  herbs  around,  that  the  inhaled 
air  gives  a  glow  of  heitltb  and  vigour  to  the  surroqnding 
vegetables  on  which  it  breathes;  hence  tbe  ancients,  with 
much  propriety,  compliihented  (his  favourable  district  with 
the  appellation  of  the.GARD£N  OF  England." 

P.  9.  "  The  features  of  ijie  country  exhibit,  a  striking 
Variety  of  beauties,  but  it  all  partakes  of  that  variety  from 
which  every  idea  of  inferiority  is  excluded  ;  no  barren  spot, 
that  by  the  humility  of  its  deportment  would  form  a  con- 
trast to  the  general  claim  to  pre-eminence.  '  The  idea  of 
richness  is  rather  prevalent^  and  apt  to  over-awe  ^e  mind 
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by  that  sself-sufficieney,  and  those  assumed  airs  of  supe« 
xioritj^  of  which  it  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  for  Wealth  to 
divest  herself.  CornfieJds,  meadows,  orchards,  extended 
lawns^  and  ho'p^grounds,  satiate  the  eye  by  one  continued 
scene  of  luxury. 

^^From  the  top  of  any  part  of  that  range  of  bills  called 
XHnniorej  between  t^ominster  and  Heren>rd,  this  county 
may  be  viewed  to  much  advantage,  so  far  as  its  agricultural 
wealth  can  be  examined ;  indeed  any  other  eminence  within 
the  county  wiU  serve  the  sfime  purpose.  It  is,  in  fact,  of 
very  little  importance  from  what  station  it  is ,  viewed,  so 
that  it  can  be  seen ;  for  when  there  is  no  natural  nakedness 
to  cover,  nothing  can  be  seen  from  any  position^  which  the 
traveller  would  not  wish  to  view." 

P.  10,  '^  On  whatever  side  the  spectator  turns  his  eyes, 
the  prospect  before  him  is  equally  inviting;  whether  to 
gratify  the  fanciful  sallies  of  a  pandering  taste,  by  their 
e:i(ternal  charms,  or  the  daily  demands,  and  more  peremp- 
tpry  cravings  of  human  wants,  by  their  store  of  internal 
wealth.  The  Gent^£M£M^s  seats,  where  Art  occasionally 
steals,  imperceptibly,  to  assist  Nature  in  her  endeavours 
to  please,  gives  the  (spectator  an  idea  of  tastn.  The  farm- 
house, surrounded  by  large  fields  of  yellow  corn,  green 
meadows,  blooming  orchards,  and  wide  lawns  covered  with 
herds  of  cattle,  that  of  xipeaith :  the  towering  spire  and  neat 
village,  that  of  devotion  and  decorum :  and,  what  is  peculi* 
ftrly  gratifying  to  the  humane  mind,  the  cottage  gives  the 
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TATE  of  Approprution.—  Common  Pastures.—?.  27. 
^'  The  waste  land^^  in  this  county,  may  be  estimated  at 
tioeniy  thousand  acres.  On^-^half  of  the  waste  land  is 
situate  in  those  quarters  that  join  the  counties  of  Brecon  or 
Radnor,  and  the  other  half  dispersed  in  jseveral  small  par- 
cels over  the  remainder  of  the  county.  Excepting  some 
part  of  the  former  division,  every  acre  ihight  be  converted 
into  meadow,  arable,  pv^xure^  or  woodlands :  the  last  pro- 
bably the  most  beneficiai  of  all,  on  account  of  the  great 

increase 
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increase  in  the  demand  for  "  hop^poles.^*  At  a  moderate 
computation,  the  land,  when  so  employed,  woald  be  worth 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  shillings  annually  per  acre." 

P.  28.  **  The  fflost  extensive  districts  of  waste  lands^  in 
this  county,  are  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Mountains, 
above  the  Golden  Valley.  I  do  appeal  to  such  gentiemeu 
as  hare  often  served  on  grand  Juries  in  this  county,  whether 
they  have  not  had  more  felons  brought  before  them  from 
that  than  any  other  quarter  of  the  county.  Yet  the  people 
there  are  not  naturally  more  vicious  than  their  neighbours^ 
Idleness,  \\axfell  root  on  which  ylcE  aftvays  finds  it  easy 
to  graft  her  most  favourite  |)lahts,  and  which  is  found  to 
contribute  so  much  to  their  future  health  atid  prosperity, 
alone  form  the  characteristiq  difference. 
'  **  A  cottage^  with  a  few  acres  of  inclosed  lanc)^  gives  the 
«)ccupier  a  right  to  turn  stock  to  these  conunoa  hills.  The 
profit  of  that  stock  is  expected  to  supercede  the  necessity 
of  labour,  in  cultivating  the  fetv  acre's  ^hich  he  possesses  : 
should  these  hopes;  howevei*,  not'  be  reali:iefi^'  any  method 
of  providing  for  the  demands  of  the  day  is  preferred  to  the 
drudgery  of  labour.**    - 

Mr.  Clark  brings  forward  other  arguments  to  show  thatj 
the  appropriation  of  common  pastures  ought  not  to  be  ob- 
structed by  the  claims  of  cottag<irs.  But  they  are  too  va- 
hiable,  as  strictures  on  the  poor  laws,  to  be  detached  frprp* 
the  general  subject.  I  therefore  reserve  thdm  fpr  the  sec- 
tion Pwyr  RatesJ 

Common  Fields, — In  the  Appendix,  Mr.  Clark  enters 
largely  into  the  propriety  of  completing  the  appropriation 
of  these  under-productive  lands;  and  combats  the  objec- 
tions, said  to  be  made  against  so  obviously  wise  a  measure, 
— even  by  some  of  the  occupiers  of  them,  in  Herefordshire ; 
—in  which  this  species  of  imperfect  property  prevailed,  in 
1794,  over  "  a  great  part  of  the  best  lands  of  the  county." 

P.  69.  *^  The  invariable  rotatido  of  crops  in  all  the  com- 
mon fields  is,  first  year,  a  fallow;  second  year,  wheat ^ 
third  year,  pease  or  oats;  then  begin  again  with  a  fallow  J  ' 

**  It  is  not  requisite  to  point  out  to  an  agriculturist,  ^he 
wretched  state  of  aration  in  a  country  in  which  the  above 
destructive  system  prevails.  .  The  misfortune  is  still  in- 
creased by  the  humiliating  reflection,  that  some  of  the 
best  land  in  England  is  thus  condemned  to  lie  idle  every 
third  yedLv;  and  that  by  a  species  of  rebellion  against  na-' 
-ture,  her  children  are  robbed  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  ample  provision  wbjch  she  had  made  for  them.^*   Again 

— ."  there 
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— "  there  are,  hoveyer,.fewiiibj«ctft.oD  which  men  differ- 
fio  much  Bj^  the  suiyanuge  to  be  derived  from  inciosure  of. 
common  fields  ;  ac>d  siQce  a  grea^  pact  of  the  best  land  ia 
this  cpM<)ly.  still  r6(¥iiuris  in  ..tb^t  state,  I  have  taken  the* 
liberty,  of  .^(ibii^itting  to  the  Honourable  Board,  the  argu» 
9)ent»  foir.aod  ^gaiobt. such  a. aieasure^  &0  far  itslbave  beetb 
ablptto  jud^^  froqfi  the  information  which  I  .hav.e  reoeivedr 
conccrnuig  it  ip  this  4i3jri(4i,'*   '  .       '  .     :      ' 

.   Mr.  CUx^  then  pra^e^d^  to  pbrilifte  the  alleged  oi^ejctioua  ^ 
to  the  Qi^siire. .  Tb^y  ^a^e  chie6 y  two  -.-^namely  legsfratag. 
the  pcodupUQt).pf  vo^n^atid  loii<^eji(>g<the  pppqlsition  of/tha. 
country.  ..  i  -    -^ 

•  Mr,  C.  elicUs  an  adnairraUe  general  9rgument,  in  favtiur 
of  Inqlosiogj-T-p.  ^O.-r^^  If  il^  bQ  «n  advantage  to  thef)ub-» 
lie  to  k^^p  the  )CQp[impa.  fields  in  their  present  state,  it 
would  be  ^  v^ry  grt^t  additional  advant^ore  to  turn  the. 
fields  tbatiire  now  inclosed  i^to  coQimun, fields^  for  what 
is  good  for  a  part,. is  good  for  the  whole.?' 

Mr.  Clark  estimates  the  value  of  inclo&ed.laods^  and  tho 
amount  of  ^their.prpduce  of  food,  for  siociety^  at. doable 
what  they.  Jet  for,  .and  produce,  in  tb^ir  opfsn  common* 
field  ^tate  (pp^  ^U  and  Tl.)  If  an  increase  of  tifty  per  cem^ 
bP'g<aiiic4>,by  inciosure,/Surely,  proprietor:)  and  the  com- 
paupity  hiSiY^  §  ^u^icieqt  motive  toward  coxnpieting  their 
apprppififitipn. 

Tb€^  faqt.is — icpmmon  fields  (unless  in  some  particular, 
situations)  ,C(i7}7iot  hm  converted,  immediately,  into  peren. 
nial>gras(i|  laqd^^  with  full  profit,  to  occupiers  and  the  com-< 
fnonity.  .  Speaking  ot  them,  in  a  general  Kay,  they  will 
not  continue  in  a>t;dte  of  proBtable  herbage,  more  than  & 
few  ;years  (mpj-e  or  le$^  according  to  the  ruiture  of  the 
land:) — after  which,  they  require,  in.  propriety  of  manage-, 
pienr,  to  be  broken  up  for  a,  succession  of  corn  crops.  It 
may  be  said,  with  little  risk,  that  common-field  lands,  even 
under  oriiinary  management,  furnishes  the  markets  wiili. 
as  much,  or  more,  corn,  after  their  inclosure,  as  they  did 
in  their  open  state :— beside  a  large  addition  ot  animal  food, 
from  the  herbage  they  produce;— on  lands,  it  mty  be  pat, 
that  previously  lay  fdlloiv,  unnecessarily. 

To  show  the  effect  which  inclosing  common  fields  has* 
on  population,  Mr. Clark  has  had  recourse  to  Mr.  flowLEi's, 
enquiries  on  the  subject;  and  has  inserted  a  table  of  eighty- 
nine  parishes,  situated  in  various  coUtuie.«,  that  had  re- 
cently (within  twenty  years)  been  inclosed,  and  of  four 
hundred  and  ninety,  in  the  same  counties,  that  had  not 
been  lecently  enclosed: — by  which  it  appears  that  the  m- 

crease 
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create  of  baptisms,  in  thie  recently  incloied  piritbes,  w«9 
in  the  ratio  of  one  fatindred^o  one  hundred  and  twentyone, 
^^or  twentyone  per  cent ;  while,  ii>  the  parisbes  nM  re- 
cently inclosed,  the  increatf&  was  only  nide^  per  cent. 

That  table  appearing  to  have  been  formed  with  mnek 
deliberation,  and  in  a  raanner  that  reflects  infinite  credit 
6iv  the  patriotic  views  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Howled;-^ 
(who  first  made  out  a  list  of  inclosiiye  bills,  fVom  the  Jour^ 
Bals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  then  circulated  letters 
among  the  Clergy  of  the  seTerat  parishes), "-the  result  (as 
above  stated)  I  presulne,  may  he  received  with  ooniidence; 
and  be  deemed  conclusive*. 

Poor  RAtESae-Mr.  Clark,«--to  obviate  the  appropriatioa 
^f  common  pastures,  by  removing  the  objections  arising^ 
against  it,  on  account  of  the  claims  of  cottagers,*— take* 
a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  claims  of  the  indigent  on 
landed  property,  than  I  have  before  met  with. — Some  of 
the  remarks,  it  is  true,  may  appear  <^  harsh;*'  but  others, 
we  may  veotnre  to  aUow,  are  practically  just. 

P.  227.  ^*  To  deprive  the  poor  of  that  benefit,  which,  ia 
Iheir  present  state,  they  derive  from  the  itasfe  land,  must, 
no  doubt,  at  first  view  sound  harsh.  But  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  in  this  wealthy  countv,  where  there  is 
ao  DHich  work  to  be  done,  and  so  few  bands,  comparatively, 
to  perform  it,  there  are  few  poor  that  do  not  deserve  to  be 
8o»  Those  persons  who  are  disqualified  to  provide  for  the 
calls  of  humau  nature,  by  the  feebleness  of  infancy,  the 
orushing  hand  of  diieoic,  or  the  infirmities  €l£  old  age,  can^ 
not  be  said  to  be  poor,  because  ALL  the  landed  property^ 
situate  within  their  respective  parishes,  is  always  liable  to 
be  charged  with  their  maintenance,  whatever  changes  may 
take  place  in  respect  to  its  owners^  or  occupiers. — Extra* 
vagance,  folly,  or  profligacy,  may  induce  the  owners  of 
these  lands  to  dispossess  themselves  of  their'  right  in  them, 
but  the  right  of  the  poor  remains  unalienable,  while  our 

present 

*  One  cause  of  the  increase  of  inhabittntt,  by  inclosure,  is  evi- 
dent :  sot  only  to  reason^  but  t»  experience,  in  every  quarter  of  ths 
island.  The  operations  of  fencing,  draining,  roadmajcinff,  building, 
and  other  improvements,  draw  together  a  number  of  hands,  from  the 
surrounding  country;  some  of  whom  settle  and  rear  children,  in  the 
^rish  inclosed ;  where  they  become  permanent  inhabitants.  For  an 
uiclosed  parish  or  township  requires,  in  moti  instances  (not  all)  succA 
more  manual  labor,  than  it  did  while  it  lay  open*  Hence,  neces* 
sariiy  arises  a  permanent  increase  of  us^l  inhabitants  in  a  couatry, 
by  the  appropriation  of  its  territory. 
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fMresexd;  j4lst|^  humane,  and  wise  laws  bare  ^n  existence. 
Ample  proirisioii  for  the  want  of  every  person  that  falls 
under  either  of  these  descriptions,  is  ehearf ully  submitted 
(O  by  the  inhabitants  of.  districts  less  distinguished  for 
benevolence  than  those  of  that  under  review. — Whatever 
be  the  means,  however,  that  put  it  in  the  power  of  any 
other  dass  of  the  people  lo  live  in  idleness,  except  these, 
nuist  even  prove  hurtful  to  the  .p«ibUc  and  to  themselves. 
The  industrious  are  not  only  oppressed  by  supporting  the 
idle  and  the  profligate,  bat  the  public  in  genera)  are  inju- 
red, by  leaving  in  the  uncultivated  soil  that  portion  of  the 
food  of  society,  which  their  being  oouipelted  to  labour, 
would  add  to  the  general  mass/* 

III  speaking  of  the  late  Lord  Viscount  Batei^an,  as  a 
farmer  of  eminence,  in  the  county,  Mr.  C.  mentions  the 
laudable  attention  which  his  Lordship  paid  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish  in  which  he  resided ;  and  recommends  bis  plan 
as  an  example  to  other  men  of  fortune. 

P.  17.     "It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  noble  farmer 

is  ako  poor  house-^keeper  of  the  parish.     The  consequence 

is,  that  in  place  of  six  or  seven  shillings  in  the  pound  of 

|MiQr^s  rate,  it  is  only  ninepence ! ! ! — and  not  threepence 

■  in  tbe  real  rent. 

<^  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  poor  are  mor# 
comfortably  maintained  than  probably  any  equal  number 
of  the  same  station  iti  the  kingdom.  Every  one  that  is 
able  to  work  is  employed  on  the  farm.  The  children  are 
tHught  the  different  branches  of  agriculture ;  and  such  as 
are  of  a  delicate  constitution  are  bound  to  trades,  and  at  a 
proper  age  sent  out  to  masters,  to  make  room  for  others. 
Was  the  example  of  the  H£AI>  of  the  parish  of  Shobdon 
followed  by  men  of  landed  property  tliroaghout  the  king- 
dom, we  shouki  seldom  hear  of  the  poor*s  envying  the  rich, 
«3  diey  would  then  be  tmployed  not  oppressed" 

By  exi^ending  this  sort  of  attention,  over  the  several 
parishes  of  an  estate,  and  thereby  training  up  children  in 
tke  way  they  should  go,  sometbio^  considerat>le  might  be 
done,  toward>  mdioratiug  the  condiiion  of  the  laboring 
classes,  and  preventing  tneir  becoming  an  unnecessary  bur- 
den on  those  who  are  bound,  by  the  la^v  of  the  land,  to 
support  them,  if  reduced  to  a  state  of  indigence. 

Inland  Navigation.— P.  12.  ^*  The  Wye  is  neither 
beneficial  nor  hurtful  to  the  agriculture  of  this  county,  in 
any  considerable  degree.  To  the  city  of  Hereford,  and 
its  vicinity,  it  is  of  service,  as  coal  and  other  lieavy  arti- 
cles are  brought  there  from  the  icne^  of  Dean  and  Bristol'. 

It 
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It  also  enables  the  inhahijkants  to  send  cider;  baik,  tim-' 
ber,  &c.  back  by  tibe  jsame  conisejance  to  the  Severn :  even 
the  counties  of  ISrecon  and  Radnor  derive  some  little  bene- 
fit from  the. Wye,  ai»  it  is  ia  floods  navigable  dx  miles 
above  Hay." 

Roads. — ^^Mr,  Clark's  strictures  on  roads  are.  entitled  to 
particular  attention*.  They  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
much  thought  on  the  subject;  and  to  have  arisen  in  ^^the 
course  of  pretty  long  experience."  They  are  of  some 
length;  but  not  uniformly  validable.  Sonus  of  them  are 
.(to  me  at  least)  new«  How  far  they  may  be  practical  is 
not  necessary  here,. to  decide*  They  will. serve,  at  least, 
to  agitate  the  subject : — And  others  may  be  useful  in  cor- 
roborating what  I  have  long  been  urging,  I  have  long 
been  of  opinion,  that  nearly  pne  moiety,  more  than  one 
third,  of  the  labor  and  materials  that  are  expended  on  the 
roads  of  this  country  is  thrown  away ;  through  ignorance^ 
prejudice,  (otherwise  obstinacy)  ;and  the  present  road 
.laws.  "  ,'-.../ 

P.  51.  .^\  The  situation  of  the  high- ways  reflect  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  di^race  upon  the  notice  of  this 
district.  To  say  that  the  roads  are  had  is,  iafact,  saying 
nothing.  They  are  bad  over' most  of  the>  kingdom,  and 
must  ever  continue  so  while  •  the  present  laws  respecting 
them  are  suffered  to  continue  in  force;  but  here  they  are 
so  in  a  very,  unconamon  degree;  tand  what  is  peculiarly 
;iiortifyring.  ,they  are,  in  their  present  local  situation,  in- 
capable of  being  made  gooa,  although  they  may  be 
mended." 

This  radical  defect,  it  would  seem,  from  Mr.  C's  Report, 
is  owing  to  the  unlevelness,  pf  the  present  lines;— not  only 
of  the  parochial,  but  of  the  turnpike  roads ;  all  (the  latter) 
of  which  have  been  made, — "  during  the  present 'century ; 
and  the  direction  in  which  many  of  them  arelaid  out  ex- 
hibits marks  of  folly  and  stupidity  uncommonly. striking; 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  there  seemsito  liave  been  a 
malignant  degree  ot  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  persons 
(whoever  they  were)  that  laid  out  the  roads,  in  entailing 
tipon  posterity  so  provoking,  an  evil  as  that  of  unnecessary 
hilly  roads."     p.  52. 

P.  53.  ^  There  is  an  error  of  a  most  fatal  tendency  in 
the  present  laws  of  this  kingdom  respecting  turnpike 

roads ; 

« 

*  In  the  EuRAL  Economy  of  Glocestershire,  &c.  1  found 
ample  occasion  to  censure  the  roads  of  HerefbrHshirgj  which  were, 
at  the  time  I  wrote,  in  a  most  shameful  state. 
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roads;  ihe  laying  out  of  which  is  entrusted  to  the  ewners 
of  the  lands*  through  which  they  pass,  who  are  generallr 
the  Commissioners;  benee  they  are  made  judges  in  their 
:own  cause.  When,  therefore,  their  own  interest,  real  or 
imaginary,  and  the  ridiculous  prejudices  of  their  tenants, 
whispered  in 'their  ears,  are  opposed  to  the  interest  of  tlie 
public,  it  would  betray  an  ignorance  of  the  frailty  of  human 
nature,  to  conclude  that  the  balance  of  the  scale  would 
not  bear  to  the  usual  quarter. 

"  It  frequently  happens,  that  the  horrible  demon  of  dis- 
cord, that  destroys  the  peace  of  almost  every  neighbour- 
hood atcontestea  elections,  sallies  forth  upon  these  occa- 
sions. If  the  great  man,  who  generally  takes  the  lead  in 
laying  out  the  turnpike  road,  has  no  immediate  interest 
himself,  he  has  often  a  friend  to  oblige,  or  an  enemy  ta 
mortify,  by  sending  the  road  up  hill,  to  save  the  land  of 
the  one,  or  through  the  middle  of  a  meadow,  to  hurt  the 
other.  A  tippling-hbuse  on  th«  top  of  a  hill,  or  a  favourite 
piece  of  land  at  the  bottom,  compels  the  husbandman,  at 
.this  day,  in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom,  to  keep  one-third 
more  cattle  in  his  team,  than  there  would  otherwise  have 
been  occasion  for. 

.'  **  In  the  course  of  pretty  long  experience,  I  have,  very 
jrarely,  seen  a  great  man  take  it  into  his  head  to  ruin  a 
turnpike  road,  who  did  not  succeed,  in  the  face  not  only  of 
reason,  but  of  facts  reducible  to  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion. Pride,  more  than  interest,  often  influences  the  con- 
duct on  such  occasions.  A  majority  of  vptes>  at  a  turn- 
pike meeting,  keeps  up  the  spirit  of  the  party,  and  serves 
to  intimidate  the  enemy.  Tne  same  party  spirit  is  some- 
times visible,  in  passing  the  road,  by  the  Commissioners 
after  it  has  been  made,  .  If  the  contractor  be  of  the  strong 
party,  three  or  four  inches  of  gravel  will  do  in  place  of 
twelve,  to  which  his  contract  bound  him ;  but  if  he  gave 
his  vote  with  the  weak  party,  "  woe  be  to  him  P* 
i  To  remedy  this  evil,  Mr.  C.  proposes,  in  a  note,  p.  54, — 
**  An  act  of  legislation,  empowering  government  to  ap- 
point surveyors,  with  salaries  moderately  competent  to 
make  it  worth  the  attention  of  men  of  character.  Twenty 
might  be  sufficient  over  the  whole  island.  That  no  bill, 
for  a  new  turnpike,  should  be  received  by  the  House  of 
Commons  until  the  surveyor  of  the  district  transmitted  an 
affidavit  to  the  House,  that  he  had  marked  the  intended 
road  on  the  ground ;  and  that  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  the 
shortest  and  the  levellest  that  could  be  laid  out  between 
the  two  ends  of  the  district  through  which  the  road  passed. 

Should 
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Should  it  be  made  to  appear  by  measarement,  and 
the  elevations,  that  a  shorter  or  a  leveller  road  might 
have  been  made,  the  surveyor  riiould  be  dismissed  from 
his  office,  as  incapable ;  and  if  it  should  be  found  that 
partiality  had  influenced  his  conduct,  the  usual  puni8ii>> 
ment  in  cases  of  peijuiy  should  be  inflicted.'* 

¥.65,  **I  cannot  see  any  piobabiiitv  of  making  the  pavo- 
chial  roads  in  this  county  even  tolerably  safe,  until  die  sta- 
tute labour  be  entirely  abolished ;  as  well  as  the  ridiculous 
farce  of  appointing  one  of  the  parishioners  annually  (at  no 
salary)  to  inforce  them  from  his  relations,  friends,  and 
neighbours^  a  strict  performance  of  a  duty  which  probably 
he  never  discharged  himself;  and  from  wbich^  by  shewing 
lenity  to  his  neighbours,  he  will  expect  to  be  excused  in 
his  turn,  when  they  shall  respectively  succeed  him  in  the 
office  of  surveyor.  But  admitting  the  surveyor  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  most  earnest  desire  of  discharging  hia 
dut^,  by  the  time  that  he  knows  a  little  of  bis  business, 
and  the  best  method  of  minding  the  road,  his  year  is  out^ 
and  he  is  dismissed  from  his  oibce,  which,  by  the  present 
laws,  is  destined  to  be  eternally  in  the  occupation  of 
one  novist  after  anoiher.  The  days  i^et  ande  fmr  the  per*^ 
formance  of  the  statute  labour  are,  by  long  established 
custom,  considered  as  allotted  to  play  and  merriment;  and 
the  man  who  can  continue  to  do  the  least  work  with  his 
master's  cattle,  thinks  he  does  him  a  kindness.'' 

P.  56,  **  Excepting  some  parts  of  the  turnpike,  almost 
every  road  in  this  county  is  liable  to  be  indicted,  The 
money  annually  paid  by  the  land-holders,  in  consequence 
of  indictmeuts,  I  am  informed  would  go  a  great  way  to* 
wards  paying  the  interest  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  pat  all  the 
roads  in  the  county  in  good  repair. 

^'  Under  all  these  disagreeable  circumstances,  nothing 
seems  so  likely  to  relieve  .the  inhabitants  of  this  county 
from  the  insuflerable  evil*  of  the  present  uncommon  bad 
roads,  as  an  act  of  the  legislature  to  empower  the  laadholders 
in  the  different  terishes  (under  certain  restrictions)  to 
borrow  a  sum  sufficient  to  put  their  roads  in  repair,  and 
make  the  lands,  in  proportion  to  their  real  annual  value^ 
chargeable  with  the  payment  of  the  interest,  in  lieu  of  the 
statute  labour. 

^*  I  have  communicated  this  idea  to  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  farmers  in  this  county,  and  it  has  met  with  the 
approbation  of  all  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the 
subject :  and  it  can  scarcely  be  suspected,  that  the  land-* 
owners  would  lose  sight  of  their  own  interest,  so  far  as  to 

give 
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give  it  any  opposition ;  good  roads  being  a  requisite  pre-* 
lude  to  the  admission  '6t  many  great  Sind  important  im^^ 
provements,  of  which  this  county  is  still  capable.'* 

P.  57.  "  It  is  often  mentioned  as  a  reasbh  for  not  making 
amendments  irf  turnpike  acts  wheii  they  are  renewed,  that, 
if  any  alteration  be  made,  the  Clerks  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will  charge  additional  fees:  hence  the  old  act 
is  renewed,  with  all  its  load  of  original  deformitiei^. 

"  However  pure  the  intefiti^tt  df  the  friitners  of  the  pre- 
sent laws  rcspeHihg  turnpikes  might  have  been,  they  ope- 
rate in  a  peculiar  degree  as  an  inducenientto  continue  bad 
Kiads  in  theit  pretont  i^t^tb;  since  th^  itihabitiiifts  df  k 
district,  oppressed  by  bad  roads,  must  pay  300 1.  or  400 1# 
l^efore  they  can  he  at  liberty  to  borrow  money  to  mend 
flieni.** 


pensive  application^  to  parliament,  especially  when  thei!ie 
was  no  op|»6sitio*rt  to  the  pmposed  measure,  would  be  at-*^ 
t^tid^  with  coil^i^^ii^nce^  hi&rhiy  beneficial  to  the  public^' 
and  would  remove  Several  barrier^^  ^l^ip^  at  present^ 
oWtriict  fte  iihjjroi'^iherit  of  the  kingdoto." 
'  Tfatfse  ^fevl^r^l  suggestions  1  insert,  without  coinmehtj, 
for  thfe  uigfe  rf  tii6ii  mkom  they  may  concern. 

iSofciitto  for  th'6  Encofageiiient  of  Aerictilture.-^P*  59. 
*Thfeife  ^^e  ii6tih  in  this  county.  This  is  the  more  to  .be 
^onderbd  at,  i^chi^iromes  under  the  denomination  of  a^ 
residini?  counU;   and  abounds  with  men  oT  extensive* 


every  man 
conversed^ 

oil'  the'strbj^efcti  arid  ih  onjer  to  carry  it  into  effect,  nothing 
more  s66m^  to  be  u^ntSiDg  than  just  to  begin;  merely  to 
hand  ^botit  k  subscriptiOD  ps^er  at  one  of  the  county 
B^eetihss,  ^tn^li  f  hate  reason  to  conclude  would  be  fillecit 
iip,  almost  init4nt^n66usly,  to  a, respectable  amount.  For^ 
on  i&uch  an  o'^ciasion,  where  is  that  man  occupying  any  re- 
i^pecta'ble  rank  in  society,  who  would  not  t&roW  asid^all 
party  considerations.'* 


jfCBJICT 
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SUBJECT  THE  THIRD. 

RURAL  ECONOMY,  ' 

DIVISION  THE  FIRST. 

TENANTED  ESTATES, 

neir  IMPROVEMENT  and  MANAGEMENT. 

SLsn^ATlL^.— Proprietors.— V.  10.  "The  numerous  seats 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  environed  by  their  respective 
plantations,  dispersed  in  various  directions  wer  the  ex-* 
tendied  prospect,  decorate  the  sc^ne  with  considerable 
etegance ;  whilst  the  proprietors  of  these  splendid  mansions^ 
By  their  personal  residence,  confer  a  aignity  upon  the 
district,  and  by  their  countenance  and  example  strengthen 
and  invigorate' the  spirit  of  its  agriculture.  The  pontem-. 
plative  mind  is  here  in  a  pecul^iar  degree  gratified,  by  the 
pleasant  reflection,  that  the  husbandinan  \\\  this  county^ 
seldom  toils  for  an  absent  landlord;  equally  a  stranger  to 
die  vices  dnd  the  virtues  of  his  tenants,  equally  indifferent 
whether  happiness  or  misery  be  their  lot,  so  that  his  rents 
afe  regularly  remitted-;— the  fate  of  too  maay  inhabitio^i 
•  districts,  which  do  not,  like  this,  hold  fprth  aii  inducement 

for  the  residence  of  the  wealthy.'*  . 

'  '■  Improvement  of  Estates.— Z^ri/wzzV?^.-^?.  36.   "  Drain- 
ing is  much  attended  to  by  all  good  farmers,  and  is  found 
to  Be  of  more  benefit  than  aYiy  other  mode  of  improvement 
that  has  lately  been  introduced  on  the  clayey  soil  of  the 
district.    They  were   formerly  made  of  xiood;   but  that 
mode  is  now  justly  abolished.    It  looked  well  in  theory ^ 
,but  was  found  to  fail  m  practice.     Drains  are  now  wholly 
•made  oi  stone ;  and  if  carefully  executed  on  the  present 
plan,  will  not  only  produce,  the  intended  effect,  but  will 
also  last  f6r  ages  *  "  division 

*  It  cannot  be  foreign  to  my  views  to  remark,  here,  tho  it  may  be 
fomewhat  discreditable  to  the  landed  gentlemen  of  Herefordshire,  that 
most  of  the  imprcfccmenis^  or  attempts  at  improvement>  that- have 
rerOiiilt  taken  place,  have  been  prosecuted  under  tbe  auspices  of 
••  ihc  Governors  of  Guy's  Hospital." 


;  M  J^ 
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DIVISION  TU£  SECOND.  ' .: 

WOODLANDS. 

Woods.— P.  31.  "This  county  is  in  general  well 
wooded,  and  the  coppice  wood  is  kept  under  a  most  re- 
gular aiid  national  system.  The  softer  woods,  such  as  ash,, 
sallies^  alder,  are  regularly  cut  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  growth;  the  oak  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years. 
One'stafifdard  isleft  to  each  forty -nine  square  yardis,  here 
called,»4«gg;  or  two  standards,  on  thi^ee  luggs,  as  they  can 
be  foidst^^fdund.  These  standards,  when  they  can  be  had, 
ate  Toceiden^'trees^  and  not  old  stuvipSy  which  are  left  clear 
of  alUirtcombrancej  in  order  to  enable  them  to  jDroducethe' 
greater  quantity  of  young  shoots.- '  ' 

P.  S2i  **  The  cultivation  of  hops  has  latefly  contributed 
to  raise  the  Talue  of  woodjands  inttiiscdunty,  in  a  very 
remariablexlegree,  which  produces  not  only  a  sufficiency 
for  its  own  consumption,  but  a  vast  quantity  is  annually 
^ent  to' the  Severn  for.  the  Bristol  and  other  markets,  mostly 
used  in  making  hoops  and  hopipoles.'*       .    - 

•  p..  65,  ^^  Hedge-row  TiJjtb^ — is  ipost  plentifully  dis- 
persed over  most  of  the  district.  The  elm  is  the  most 
general," 


DIVISION   THE   THIRD. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Jl  A  R  M  S.-^Sizes.-^P,  14.  "  The  size  of  the  farms  is  in 
general  pretty  extensive,  from  4001.  to  500 1.  the  large,  and 
from  501.  to.  100 1,  the  small." 

The  following  sensible  remarks  place  the  relation,  be- 
tween farmers  and  labourers,  in  anew,  if  not  the  true", 
point  of  view ;  and  may  serve  as  a  useful  reproof  to  those 
who  are  desirous  to  unite  the  two  vocations. 

P.  74.  .**  Let  us  now  look  to  that  obnoxious  character, 
a  large  farmer :  he  gives  daily  employment  to  twenty  or 
jlhirty  people,  besides  his  own  family,  through  the  whole 

T  2  year. 


year.    A  Certainty  of  being  able  to  pfovide  for  the  ^e^ 
xnands  of  the  day,  holds  forth  an  inducement  to  marriage^ 
which  IS  still  strengthened  by  the  reflection,  that  a  mflU* 
and  children,  so  farfrom^'beingabuHben,  will  be  an  assist-^ 
ance  to  a  man,  because  every  good  farmer  will  always  find 
employment  for  the  wives  anm  ohildren  vt  fafs  labonren 
when  they  are  able  to  wort.    Most  of  the  cottagers  in  thi^ 
county  live  much  more  comfortably  than  little  farmers'  in 
general.    The  ooly  advantage  whieii  th0se.  iiavedter  fhtme^ 
is^that  they  c^n  be  idle  for  a  day  wben  they  please;  b^t  it 
remains  yet  to  be  proved,  tb^tt  idleness  conuributea  to  thie 
happi^ness  of  man,  although  the  eoniaraiy  )be  pretty  Evident. 
But  Qoe  moB  torbave  so  large  a  tmct  of  land,  aha'Somfi6|r 
people  obliged  to  obey  bis  dnle^?   To  this  it  is  to  be 
replied,  that  in  fanning,  as  in  most  odier  oeeupatiolns,  m06 
of  the  ^r^at^st  talents  generalhf  get  to  the  Abead  t>f  tbeir 
professions,  while  Cithers  are  left  by  t^e  way ;  and  fAoetf er 
v^ill.examijOje  ibe  extent  of  ^e  intellects  of  the  general  .mn 
of  mankind,  employed  in  any  bkranch  of  busineas,  wxU:£ndy 
that  Nature,  -In  allotting  to  each  his  tc^peetive  fibrJaon  of 
her  {^fts,  Jbad  ,U  in  view  thai  i&ke  province  of  ninetyrnine 
out  of  aA  ^hundred  was  to  receive,  not  to  ^ive  ofdenu    In 
respect  to  the  humility  of  so  many  bding  obliged  to  ^bey 
one  main»  every offi<;er  in  ^  navy  or  army  mi^t^ake  the 
same  objection;  yet  t^  first  nobiliiy  of  the  natioBy  onr 
sovereign's  soiht  not  excepted,  cJtiearfuUy  submit  to  Ae 
orders  of  finy  supcarior  officer  whom  chance  has  placed  over 
them.     The  man  whp  feels  obedience  unpleasant,  is  not 
very  likely  to  have  it  soon  in  his  powef  to  command. 

**  I  have  intruded  upon  the  reader's  patience  the  longer 
on  th^s  point,  because  I  know  there  are  many  men  of  good 
sensie,  property,  and  worth  in  this  county,  wha  entertain 
very  different  sentiments  on  this  subject  from  those  which 
Ar6  here  deliver^," 

Fences. — P.  30.  **  Plaching-^  {thsit  is  laying  old  hedges) 
firom  four-pence  to  six-pence  a  perch.  This  is  done  very 
neat.  The  plants  are  cut  almost  wholly  through,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  young  shoots  to  spring  round  the  old 
.stump.'*-— A  judicious  method  which  is  not  peculiar  to 
Herefordshire, 

jffomesieads.^^The  Kepcwrter  gives  m  unfavourable  *ac- 
count  of  the  farm-builaings  of  Herefordshire.  But,  as 
what  may  be  called  the  Herefordshire  method,  forms  a 
yariety  iu  rural  architecture,  I  think  it  right  to  letn,tbe 
J^cporter  of  the  Herefordshire  practiceis  give  his  Dwn  ' 
dcscriptioD  of  it.  ?  , 

P.57, 


p.  5(7 .  **  Rrm  Buitdmgs^  The»e»  are^  h<  ^ti^aly  t^M'^ 
#ruated  in  a  manner  that  does*  no  gresi  cr^it  te'  tile*  mifat 
arcbitactuce  of  the  co«n^.  tt  is^  however,  imicb  tte  sam^ 
ia  most  of  the  woodv  mstrlbts  in  the  hingdMiy '•  (tlSfo.]^ 
^^  The  fojiiidation  is,  for  a  foot  or  two  aboTe  the  surface^ 
atone  wall,  with-  a  clay  or  mud  cement,  T^  house  formied 
of  timber  frame**work  is  then  erected  upofi  thia  wait,  llie 
vacaneiesin  theframe-work  are  then  filledlip  bylathn,  in%er«- 
woven  in  a^basloet'likeform.  This  again  is  piastei^d-  over) 
and,  wbeu  nesvly  whiter-washed^  looks  well  at»  a  distance^ 
but  nppn  a  nearer  inspection,  toe  totterins^fabrlck,  leaning 
111. different  directions,  and  kept  together  only  by  t\ki 
strength  of  the  beams  that  unite  the  framO'^work',  discovers 
^e  infirmity  of  the  cra^y  foundation  to  which  the  whole 
truste  for  support  The  stone-wall  having  onlymud  or  clajr 
CofT  a  cement,  the  rain  soon,  washes-  it  offi  The  stones^^ 
then  loos^  fall  down,  and*  the  frame-work^  elected' on  thai 
top.  of  this  wall^  or  rather  a>  collection  of  loose  stones,,  nods 
its  heads  in  different  directions. 

'VTJbe  thick  flags  used  here,  in  place  of  tiles,  add  much  to 
the  mischief,  by  increasing  the  evil  of  an  infirm  foundation:*^ 
The  shell  ota  building  erected,  in  the  maftuerdescribed^ 
i&oertatnly>not  so  firm,-^so  stiff,-r-as  one  that  is' built  witU 
studwork  and  weather  boarding  (see  p.  2S8y  aforegpingy 
but  may  require  less  workmanship.  Timbier  of  every 
apecses^  however,  is  now  become  too  valuabie^  for 'the  walh 
of  farm  buildings^  I  therefore  register  the  method  under 
notice,  merely,  as^  a-  memento  of  the  practice  of  formet* 
times ;  when  timber,  especially  in  the  more  central  parts 
of  the  island,  was  of  little  value; 

P.  SB.  **  There  ard,  however,  a  nuibberiof  good  brick> 
and  stone  and  lime  buildings  within  this  county,  lately. 
erected ;  the  most  conspicuous,  and  the  best  executed  that. 
I  have  met  with,  are  thcyse  upon  the  estate  of  Guy*s  Hospi- 
tal, situate  in  this  county  *.** 

Plan  of  Manaoememtv  and  General  I^ATfe'of  Hcs^ 
lAKDKV. — P,  14.  "Grain  and  hop  are  the  crops,  and  neat 
cattle  the  stock  to  which  the  farmer  must  look  for  supporti 
Sheep  and  pigs  are  also  aiticles  of  some  importance. 
Cider,  it  is  true,  forms  a  very  extensive  biandi  of  the 
wealth  of  this  county.    This,  however^  is  an  article  upon 

which 
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The  plaotatioNS  upon  this  estate  are  aho'weU  attended  4  for 
every  tree  cut,  I  am  iaformed  that  there  are  at  least  ^fty  yo^ng  ooes 
planted.    I'his  does  much  credit  to  the  gentlemen  intriiitcd  with  Ui^ 
paBageaieiit  of  it." 

•  T^ 
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\irhich'tbe  farmer  roust  nDt  lay  any  fconsixlerable-slrcss  ; 
for,  even  when,  a  bit  does^  t^ke  place,  there  are  a  t)umb6^ 
of  avenues,  be^des  the  farnacr's  ppcketSy  with  ^apiiig^mbuth^r 
yeady  to  swallow  the  produjction-of  his  bloomifng  orchards; 
This  fonns  at  best  but  a  precarious  property,  upon  whichf 
prudence.  forbi4s  any.  rw/i/^rzW  deperidance  to  be  laid: 

"The  principal' part,  of  the  land  is  employed  iniillage.* 
The  most  intelligent  farmers  say,  that  there  is  too  large 
a  proportion  under  corn.  It  is. calculated  in  general  that 
two-thirds  of  the  farms  are  thus  employed :  one-third  is 
too  small  a  proportion  for  meadow  and  pasture;  since 
fearing  more  than  they  now  do,  q{  their  own  inestimabie 
breed  of  neat  cattle,  would  pay  better  than  grain, 

"This,  like  many  other  evils,  might  have  originated  iftr 
the  nature  of  the  common  fields-  There  a  man  must  keep 
his  land  in  tillage,  which  might  have  contributed  to  render 
this  a  com  CQiinty  firsts  and  even  after  inclqsures  had 
taken  place,  the  practice  was  still  continued.  Habits  once 
established  are  not  easily  eradicated." 

P.  21.  "Some  of  the  most  intelligent  men  of  this 
county  admit,  and  lament  the  foulness  of  their  corn  lands ; 
but  give  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done,  and  the  scarcity 
of  hands,  as  a  reason.  Here  BXe/our  harvests,  the  hay,  thcf 
corn,  the  hop,  and  the  cider. 

"  From  an  attentive  examination  pf  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  soil,  compared  with  the  small  return  of  grain-which 
the  district  now  .ui;ider  review  yields  to  the  occupier,  a 
train  of  unwelcome  reflections  obtrude  themselves  on  the 
dejected  mind." 

These  reflections,  however,  are  too  figuratively  fine  to 
assimilate,  well,  with  the  more  sedate  and  scientific  matter 
of  this  register.     And  yet  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
insert  one  paragraph  :  its  justness  and  useful  tendency  are 
obvious. — jP.  22.    "  Bqt  altjiough  gman  be  indolent^  Nature 
is  active;  every  spot  of  ground  that  he  neglects,  she  appro* 
priates  to  som^  use.     Hf.r  family  is  numerous;  she  finds  a 
tenant  for  (every  soil.    Hence  upon  the  best  lands  we  fiud 
the  thistle,'  nettle,  couch,  dockj  ragwort,  maywide,  worm- 
wood, wild  mustard  poppies,  with  an  hundred  others  of  the 
same  active  tribe,  which  nature  seems  to  have  sent  as  ovev" 
seers  to  watch  the  sluggard,  and  to  punish  his  idleness,  by 
converting  to  th^ir  own  use  that  wealth  which  the  farmer's 
indolence  has  suflFered  him  to  neglect." 
-^   OecvPiEUS.— The  getiiiis  of  indolence,  however,  does  no^ 
possess   the  husbandman  of  Herefordshire,  in  the  mass. 
There  are,  we  are  told^  "many  good  farmers  in.  this  dis- 
trict," 
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trict,"  (p.  60).  'Two  of  their  names  are  menjtioned;  namcr. 
Ty,  Thomas  King,  esquire,  and  Mr.  John  Yeald;  and  some, 
account  is  given  of  their  "system,  on  a  large  tract  of  land,; 
in  the  parish  of  Pembridge,  seven  miles  below  Kington." 
But  the  detail  furnishes  nothing  new  or  excellent.  It  is 
merely  that  of  uninteresting  l^cts,  thrown  together,  after. 
the  manner  of  tourists. 

Succession, — P,  17.    *^  The  rotatiomif  crops  varies  much 
in  different  quarters  of  the  county.     In  the  rye  lands  the  l. 
old  system  was,  1.  a, fallow,  2^  wheat,  3.  barley,  4.  pease,. 

5,  barley,  and  6.  and  7.  rye-grass  and  clover.  But  some  of 
the  superior  managers  are  now  beginning  to  introduce  the 
Norfolk  husbandry  on  the  lighter  sandy  soil, 

"  On  some  of  the  clay  lands,  north  of  the  city,  the  rota- 
tion is,  1.  a  fallow,  2.  wneat,  3.  pease,  4.  a  fallow,  5^.  wheat,- 

6.  barley,  and  sow  clover/'  ,.     . 

'  Workpeople.— The  subjoined  account  of  wages,  liquor' 
^nd  liours  of  work,  in  Herefordshire,  in   1794,  may,  with 
similar  accounts,  in  other  counties,  at  the  same  peripd,  b(j' 
^t  least  interesting,  in  times  to  come. 

Yearly  Wages: — P.  29.     "  Men  hired  by  the  year,  from 
six  to  nme  guiiieas.  Boys  from  two.  to  three  ditto.  Women, 
from  three  to  four  ditto.    Time  of  hiring,  in  May." 

Day  Laborers, — "  Six  shillings  a  vte^iw. summery  ^w^  %, 
gallon  of  drink  to  each  man. 

"  Five  shillings  a  week  in  winter,  with  three  quart*  of  drink^ 
In  harvest,ybMr/^^/i  pence  a  day,  with  meat  and  drink. , 
Women^  six-pence  a  day,  with  two  quarts  of  drink,  all 
the  year,  except  in  harvest,  when  they  have  also  meat." 

Hours  of  1Vorking,^~^^^  In  harvest,  as  early  and  late  as 
they  can  see;  in  winter  from  light  to  dark;  and  in  sumr 
mer  from  six  to  si^," 

Haj^e^t  Laborers. — ^  The  grain  is  cut  by  persons  who  . 
come  from  the  mountainous  parts  of  Wales  annually  for 
that  purpose,  mostly  from  Cardiganshire.  A  Joreinan 
generally  agrees  for  a  whole  farm  at  a  stated  price  per 
acre,  who  finds  the  requisite  number  of  hands  to  fulfil  his 
contract,  at  whatever  price  he  can."  ^ 

Thrashing, — **  Wheat  for  three  pence  halfpenny,  per 
bushel,  of  ten  gallons.  *      . 

"  Barle^'^,  pease,  and  beans  three  half-pence,  per  bushe^ 
of  ten  gallons. 

"  Also  three  quarts  of  drink  per  day  to  each  man." 

Working  Animals. — P.  79,  "There  is  great  room  for 
improving  the  breed  of  horses  in  this  county.  The  Derby- 
shire kind  would  suit  this  district  extremely  well.     Many 

T  4  are 
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are  annually  brought  from  thence,  ^n  imn^eqs^  snv^  i^ 
money  Inig^t  be  saved,  b  j  introducing  tha^t  oc  soiAe  6tk<^ 
good  breed,  and  rearing  their  own  honie*^.  TberCLi^  l^P^* 
^yer,  little  prospect  of  such  an  esvent  talio^  ptac;^  5M)qfi 
tije  whole  of  the  farmer's  ambition  is  confined  to  tb^  ^^l^fr; 
tion  of  the  best  sort  pf  the  inestimable  bjceed  pf  opw^ii^.  if\ 
which  this  county  abounds.  The  worthy  inh^\]^it;a^J$,  jt\u\V-. 
eyer,  have  notcomqnittedany  great  blundejr  in  iqaliiQ^  the. 
oxen  their  favoui;ite  hobby-6orse.  Any  'attexbpt  to  change 
^e  present  breed  of  neat  cattl^,  would  ipstiibit  the  9293^ 
glaring  instance  of  foll^  and  profligacy." 

Implements.— If*.  24.'  "The  ploueh  iri  g^uer;4  use.  j^ 
the  long  heavy  pne  of  the  district/  It  contributes  to  tbft 
ease  ofthe  ploughman  arid  the  bui:then  of  th^  cattle,  by^ 
its  great  lengtli." — A  just  remark  on  tli^   Hei:efyr(][sbijre| 

{ilow! — I  have  measured  ijt  'more  than  "tbjrt^^  fei^t  4t^ 
ength.-^'  Souie  pf  the  best  farmers/'  we^aj:^.  tpld,  "hayi^ 
jritiroduced  a  lighter  implement." 

ftjANURES.— P^  23.  "Abstracting  fjrooi  jti^e.  vicinity  of 
large  to>ms,  th6  principal  manure  is  /fwie','  apd  t|ie  pro- 
duction of  the  land,  to  which  the  bottom  of  pppds,  a^d 
scrapings'of  lanes,  are  added  by  good  farmers :  tn0  makings 
pfntiarenff  however,  is  not  properly  aj;ten(J.ed  to  in  gep^ra^f^ 

**The  price  of  lime  at  the  kilns  yai:iei|  aqcordin^  t;o  tjje 
distance  from  CQftl>  from  seven  tbTourjteen  i^billings^a  load,, 
of  Afiy-^our  Wifichesterbushels,  with  three  or.  foi^i;  gallons 
of  diint  for  the  quarry  men,  "The  qijantity  laid  oh  an 
acre^is  from  oiie  load  to  one  and  a  half;  b))t  i^earec  the 
kilns,  where  the  frequent  application  of  that  stwulkshsij^ 
exhausted  )he  land,  a  greater  quantity  is  used." 

The  practice  described,  in  tne  subjoined  passage,  is  too . 
ixtraordinary  to  be  lo^j;  to  the  pulilic.— P.  J24.  "  If  the 
land  hefoui,  the  lime  H  watered  immediately  when  it  is 
bfouriit  from  the  kiln.  JsText  day  it  is  spread  on  the  land, 
khd  harrowed' Into'  the  ground  as  fast  as  possible,  'the 
fbUowin^  day  the  wheat  is  sowed  and  ploughed  down  uu- 
dier  isi  ihio  furrOw.  'This  practice,  however,  is  riot  geiipral/* 

TrLLAOE.— A  practice  coually  as  extraprdinary  as  the. 
above^^s  likewi^se  found  in  tms  Keport<— P,  18.  **  In  some 
quarters^  of  the  |cin^dom,  the  Writei;  wpi$}d  expect  his 
Veracity  t6  be  called  in  question,  when  he  mentions  a  cir* 
cumsthhce' so  improbable  ais  a  whole  summer^s  fallow  after 
turnips,  Itisy  indeed,  with  nuich  reluctance  that  he  rie- 
lates  a  circumstanced  so  disjgracefcl  to  the. agriculture  of-sp 
very  respectable  a  county."— The  partipuj^rs  of  this  pr^c- 
ti^e  it  is  not  necessary  to  register,,-Qere« 


^lure  method  of  making  summer  fallovys^i  It  res^mUliea 
th^f.  ^f  Qlooe^t^rfiJiire^/vKJA^va  tl^eiy  ace.  considered  as 
WQ^ labile.  s)ifi^  ^lafe.  Part  of  tl^e  Repciiter's  remarks. 
t|ow^y^  %r>e  y/^ry;  WqI^.  to.  th^e  pur.pofi«--:-P.  79^  ^  1i%e> 
intention  of  the  husbandman  ou^Jk^tPi  be^  m  making-  a 
fa^Q^f  tp/^estK-Q^i  (hQ  i>|L^e  ^eeds  of  the  soil^  that  be  may 
^la^t  more  p^f^fis^bte  crops,  ^n.  thjeir  pl^e.  Yet  bene  tlieyi 
€^e  left  SQ  gre^  4]^  tp  f^^d.  i^liiii^p  for  a  considerable  p»rti 
o^.  jjjk^^unxoier*  $}ii(t(ng^  infatuation,  th^t  for  the  paitry> 
jCOj)fid^]ration  pfj  j|  few.^j)iUings  vyprtb  of  grass,  the  y^eem 
sh9Ul'd,>a  sufl^ijed  to.  exist  ii>  t;he  ground,  tp  injure  tJ^ei 
fPpG^difig,  ci^op^,.  aujd^  ip;  spn^e  degree,  to  fjpustrate.  tl^e, 
^^ry  ipt<^j)tipp  of  a  ^unaai^ii's.  fi^ltow-'* 

S||MJ2^ATlON^-r:Whait^  vr^  b«iV!9  on^tbjs,  subject  is  asortofi* 
b^rsay  report,  ^l|0|it  ^f  ch^ngiug  aU  kind  of) seeds''  (p.  (i5.)\ 
Wh^t  i%  related/  aow^¥Qr,>  only  setves.  to  conyey,  to  my. 
loiiid,  tliat  tji^.  vMter.  ip  a  /r«^^  farmer^  The  changing  o£ 
se^4  cpi;n  is,a{  si)bj<QCt  a^ppar^ntly  new  to  biip*  Son^etbang^ 
is.  sa^d  f^l^u^  sfi^d  time,  (p*  2f,)  But  it  only  relates  op^o-. 
s.lte  opiqipns,  tl^^t  ai;e  pf  no  weighty  on  eitl^er  side. 

^iA?^i?^%  Cii^PjS.— Th^  fQ|Jk)«(ing  per£K>uific  stcictures>^ 
on  the  destruction  of  weeds,  may  serve  to  rouse,  tbq  sloveu. 
ftxm  bi^.  sliimb.^,  with  bpftfer  effect,  than  pls^in  prosaic 
iqjui^ciipns^ 

P.  22*  f f  Ther^.  does  npt  appear  to  be  any  tbi ng.  in  th^. 
' pract^ceoC the agripi^lture of, this cpvirvty  sp y^vy  reprehen- 
f^hl^.^  the  littl^  a}.t^ntiQp  t|is^  is.  paid  to  the  destruction ' 
of  weeds.  There  seems  to  b^  g^.degree.qf  /lAew/i/v  inters 
waveu  aljPti^gi^y^tl^  t^g  other.  d^sjra^le.quf^Jities  of  the  good 
iob^^it^iits.pf]  this  county;  fpr,  tbqy  consider  tbs^t  there  is. 
enough  pC  ^q4  fer  the, grain,  v^^^^nai^gh  for  the  weeds: 
thei^  b^neFol^nx^e  wpn|d  bq,  ho»(ei^^r,  still  more  Ifiudable, 
if.in  plape  of  tb<^  ^jEj^ds,  tbqy  wouldrdirect  their  attentiou 
ajittlp  mor/e.  to  the  practice  of  hoeing  and  weeding^  by 
w)uch  wpm^n  and  children  plight  subsist  comfortably  upon 
th^parjt  of  tb^  e^rtb'.s  production,  which  lis^  long  been 
aPBTQPfflftte^  to.  tb(9  nporisbmeqt  of  weeds. 

"  Weeas  are  the  ancient  natives  of  the  soil;  they  are 
'(i^iupe'^s  f&ildrenf  and  by  no  means  useless;,  for  she  made 
npthing  in  vain.  Yet,  in  respect  to  the  farmer's  purpose^ 
they  are  not  only  w^fc^j,  but  bighlv  hurtful^  because  tliey 
avad  themselves  of  his  industry  m  manuring  and  culti- 
vfUing  the  soil,  ai\d  a,ppropriate'to  their  own  use  that 
nourishment,  which  he  had  intended. for  more  proiitabre. 
crops.  The  farmer  ought,  ther^pr^  tq  consider  tb^m  as 
not  only  intruders,  but  enemies,  aud  their  di^structiQu 

and 
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«nd  extirpation  should  claim  his  most  serious  and  unre- 
mitting attention/' 

Gi^AiN  Crops.— Under  the  head,  "  Produce,  of  the  dif- 
ferent Grains,"  is  comprized'  all  that  is  related  of  their 
cultivation ;  excepting  the  above  remarks,  oh  ':tiHage, 
semination,  and  weeding. 

P.  20.     "  JVheat  on  the  skirts  of  the  county;  the-qnan-= 
tity  is  160,  and  on  the  richer  lands  200  gallons  per  acre*. 
When  the  strength  of  the*soil  and  the  mildness  of  the 
climate  are  cUily  considered,  this  quantity  will  appear 
very  small.     The  land  of  this  county  has  been  long  no- 
ticed ;is  being  uncommonly  congenial  to  the  growth  of 
wheat,  the  quality  of  which  is  admitted  to  be  superior  to 
that  produced  by   the  surrounding  districts.     Henee  if 
would  seem,  that  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  ought  to, 
be  attributed  to  some  other  cause  than  either  the  soil  or 
the  climate.     If  so,  it  must  follow  as  a  consequence* that 
the  defect  is  occasioned  by  a  quick  repetition  of  exhaust-c 
*  ijbg  crops^  without  the  requisite  application  of  proper  ma- 
nures; or  what  is  more  likely,  by  a  deficiency  of  tillage,' 
and  suffering  the  weeds  to  appropriate  to  themselves  a 
part  of  that  food  which  ought  to  be  wholly  reserved  for 
the  support  of  the  wheat. 

"  Barley. — ^The  major  part  of  this  county  being  cdm- 
posed  of  a  clayey  soil,  the  cultivation  of  barley  is  not  very  • 
general.     On  the  south  side  of  the  county,  where  the  soil 
is  inclined  to  be  sandy,  barley,  however,  is  a  principal  ar-p  * 
tide.    The  produce  may  be  300  gallons  an  acre,  but  in 
the  Ross  quarter  much  morie. 

"Pw&tf— whether  pease  or  beans,  are  sown  broad^casi. 
The  strong  clayey  soil  is  well  adapted  for  this  species  of 
crop;  yet  from  the  quantity  produced,  the  fact  would 
seem  to  be  otherwise,  since  the  average  produce  cannot 
be  estimated  at  more  than  200  gallons  per  statute  acre. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that  they  are 
sown  broad-cast  in  the  spring,  and  left  to  share  the  land  ' 
with  flourishing  crops  of  luxuriant  weeds,  who,  being  the 
ancient  natives  of  the  soil,  come  in  for  more  than  their 
share. 

"  Beans-^nre  sometimes  set,  but  not  in  reflTular  rows,  with  * 
an  intention  to  keep  the  land  clean  by  hoeing.  The  prin- 
cipal advantage  therefore  seems  to  be,  that  the  birds  can- 
riot  pick  up  the  seed,  and  that  the  saving  in  the  quantity 
of  the  seed  sown  will  pay  the  women^s  wages  for  setting j 
and  something  more.''  Turnips.  • 

*•  •  This  alhides  to  the  general  run  of  ihe  county )  for  300  gailoos 
is  not  uncommon  oti  VVyk  Side*" 
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"*  TURNIPS.-^P.  19.  " The  cnltrvation  of  turnips  has  beca" 
by^  recently  introduced  into  this  disti^ict.  It  was  found 
'that  a  good  crop  of  turilips  conld  be  had  xvithout  hoeing. 
The  eye  thus  fi'xied  6n  i\xc  present  gain  seems  to- have  lo^t 
sight  6f  t\ie  future  prospect.  When  barley  was  scjwn  aftcf 
unhoed  tdrhipsj  the  crop,  choaktd  tip  by  the  xi^ecdSy  iva» 
found  to  be  unproductive.  Hence  the  practice  was  give'* 
up,  and  the  fault  was  i^ssignedto  some  defect  in  the  $oU^ 
and  not  to  the  real  cause,  the  superabundance  of  tii^ 
weedsr. 

"'There  is  a  principle  inherent  in  the  human  mind, 
which  proves  rather  an  obstacle  to  anv  rapid  improvcmeat 
in  agricultus'e;  I  mean  that  species  of  pride  that  prompts 
uman  to  support  his  own  practice  like  his  own  argument^ 
be  it  right  or  wrong/' — A  truth  well  conveyed. 

With  the  view  to  siipple  this  stubborn  pride,  Mr.  Clark 
suggests,  in  a  note,  p.  19,  that — "  A  fimd,  raised  by  a  sub- 
scription- among  the  land-owners  in  the  county,  to  be  dis- 
tribifted  annually  among  the  tenants  of  the  subscribers  for 
the  best  crop  of  hoed  turnip SyVio\\\f\  be  attended  with  con* 
sequences  beneficial  to  themselves  and  the  pn'olic. 

•  ^'lihe  farms  might  be  divided  into  ten  classes,  from 
£00 1.  and  upwards,  down  to  50 1,  a  year;  and  one  or  more 
premiums  to  be  given  to  each  class:  this  would  give  the 
tittle  farmer  a  chance^  by  contending  with  rivals  of  equal 
strength  to  his  own." 

•  Andj  in  a  note  p.  59,  we  arc  informed  tliat  the  Gover- 
nors of  Guy's  Hospital  gave  a  premium  of  a  piece  of 
plate,  with  the  same  view.  **  "^llio  Governors  of  Guy's 
Hofipitai  gave  a  premium  of  a  piece  of  pUicc,  value 
twenty  pounds,  annually,  for  the  best  crop  of  hoed  tui- 
nips  that  could  be  produced  upon  tlieir  own  estate  in  tiiis 
county.  This  produced  every  visible  good  effect  on  tbe 
estate  of  the  Hospital.  Persons  accustomed  to  the  hocinj;- 
of  turnips  were  sent  for,  from  a  distance,  to  some  quarU'n 
where  the  operation  had  never  been  performed  bef(;rL\ 
So  far  the  Governors  deserved  much  praise;  but  it  is  un- 
pleasant to  add,  that  at  the  end  of  three  vears  only,  tiii<? 
enterprising  spirit,  just  then  opening  its  tender  buds,  re- 
ceived a  sudden  check,  by  the  premium's  being  discon- 
tinueil." 

Hops. —The  culture  of  this  valuable  crop,  as  it  is  prac- 
tised in  the  southekn  counties;-- in  the  neighbourhoods 
oi  Canterbury^  Maidstone^  and  Farnhami  —  l  liave  studied 
and  registered  with  peculiar  care;  and  in  sucli  a  manitcr, 
I  believe,  as  to  enable  any  practical  and  sensible  bus* 

banduiaii) 


bMdman,  or  gardener^  tp  raise  it  in  jgfrf^CtiiW}  wtl|out 
other  instructions*  ^  . 

But,  in  the  Vi^estern  department,— ii^  Wb^c^ief^ir^. 
^nd  JSer^efordshtfej — ^^I  have  had  less  opportunity  qf-fi;^ 
amioing  the  various  processes  of  its  cu^tuxe^  and  the(  tw^ 
agement,  necessary  to  prepare  the  producp  fpr-  rofrrk^t  *ik 
i  therefore  gladly  embrace  any  probable  meikn  ef  furpi/»llf 
ing  my  readers;  especially;  those  of  the  midland} ^p^nojCT 
them  provinces  (whose  chmature  better  accpr^f^  with  that 
of  Herefordshire,  than  with  that  of  Kent  or  Surrey).;-— witJi 
the  required  information.— What  I  find  in  the  Hereford- 
shire Report,  however, — even  admitting  it  to  be.sufl&c^eAtly 
authentic^— will  go  but  a  little  way  toward  conveying  t<|> 
them  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject.  On  th^  in^ 
jteresting-  business  of  harvesting  the  crop,  the  difBcult 
process  of  curing  it,  or  the  proper  method  of  prenrving 
It,  and  rendering  it  sakable,  at  niarket,-*not  ai  word !  I 
insert  all  I  find — on  the  atiifiority  of  the  Reporter^ 

P.  46.  "  Hops — ^form  a  very  considerable  article  in  the 
rural  economy  of  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  s^eoois  to 
be  of  all  others  the  farmer^s  peculiar  favourite*  Tvom 
was^  however,  when  the  case  was  otherwise.  Upon  the 
first  introduction  of  hop  into  this  latitude^  it.inet;witb,>a 
most  unwelcome  reception ;  for  a  petition  w<ap  presented 
against  it  to  parliament,  in  the  year  1528,.  in  wbicjh4t  is 
stigmatised  as  a  most  pernicious  and  wickedi  weed;  and 
the  national  vengeance  was  requested  to  be  hurled  at:the 
heads  of  those  who  should  propagate  it  on  th^ir  lajptdsi 
The  wicked  weed,  however,  did  not  remain  J^ngiodiiK 
grace ;  for  in  1 552  it  is  mentioned  with  some  respect^  aod 
in  1603  was  finally  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  legist 
lature.  A  penalty  is  inflicted  on  those  who  shall  be 
found  to  adulterate  hops,  with  a  view  to  add  to  the  weight; 
3o  rapidly  had  the  wicRed  weed  ingratiated  itself  iQto  the 
eood  graces  of  our  ancestors^ 

^^  It  is  generally,  I  believe,  admitted,  that  the  best  as* 
pect  for  a  hop-yard  is  a  south-east  one.  Men  of  long  ^^ 
perience  wish  to  have  a  border  of  some  plantation  or  otbet 
to  the  west;  and  when  that  cannot  be  had,  they  suffer  the 
hedges  in  that  point  to  grow  as  thick  apd  high  as  they 
can  get  them.    The  time  of  picking  hops  is,  in  general^ 

/  about 

*  My  own  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  WoRCSSTE&3|riits,  wkich 
may  be  considered  as  the  prototype  of  that  of  Herefordshire^  will  b^ 
shown  in  reviewing  the  Report,  from  the  former  county. 
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abottt  tiie  iEtitummil  eqtiinox;  afnd  the  wind  being  then, 
mostly^  :frQm  diat  qiMiiter,  shelter  is  found  to  be  of  advan-* 
tagie.  Others  of  equal  esLperienee  and  knowledge,  how- 
«Ter,  iiave  hop  plantati<MMi  on  flat  land ;  and  towards  other 
points  of  the  compassy  on  side  lands.  It  is  admitted,  in 
general,  thatih  a  good  year  the  aspect  is  of  no  import«i 
ance ;  but  dot  in  a  iiad  ^ear,  sMie  situations  are  found  to 
bear  a  crop,  while  others  Imve  failed. 

^  If  it  be  a  wet  sttmaier,  it  is  found  that  hops  do  not 
grow  so  well  upon  aclaVy  as  upon  a  sandy  soil.  The  re«r 
Terse  ift  also  said  to  bola  true,  of  the  sandy  soil. 

**  kearing  Hops.  The  land  preferred  by  the  planter, 
in  this  district)  to  be  converted  into  hop  ground,  is  mea-* 
dow  or  old  pasHire,  when  it  can  be  had ;  but  any  land  that 
has  lain  for  years  in  grass  be  prefers  to  tillage.  The  land 
is  ploughed  from  the  middle  of  November  to  Christmas^ 
by  skimming  over  the  gpronnd  with  a  thin  furf ow,  in  order . 
to  l>Ofy  the  sward*  iThe  plough  goes  immediately  along 
the  former  fimrow,  and  raises  a  ^cond  deep  furrow,  which 
is  thraiwn  on  the  top  of  the  first,  raising  thereby  a  pale  of 
the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches. 

^  The  sward  thus  buried,  and  t)ut  of  the  reach  of  the 
ak^  begins  to  vot»  and  causes  a  degree  of  fermentation  in 
the  tub-soil;  and  the  top  mould,  by  being  exposed  to  tbs 
influence  of  the  atmosphette  for  the  space  of  two  months^ 
beoomes,  in  ioime  degree,  pulverized,  and  after  cross  bar- 
rdwing,  is  then  pvepared  tor  the  reception  of  the  young 
sits. 

^The  sets  consist  of  cattlngs,  tak^  from  the  old  stocki^, 
of  the  length  of  four  inches.    To  each  ^t  it  is  requisite 
to  have  two  or  tiiree  joints.    From  one  of  these  joints 
:there  is  a  moral  it«rtainty  of  having  shoots.    Three  or ' 
four  sets  are  planted  on  each  bill. 

^*  There  are- two  modes  of  planting.  .The  onq  by  dig- . 
ginga^oare  hole  six^  inches  wide^  and  as  deep  as  the 
plough  went.  This  hole  is  afterwards  filled  up  with  some 
of  (the  finest  mould  by  a  spade;  and  then  pressed  together, 
\}j  tiiro  or  diree  strokes  with  a  ipund  rammer,  nearly  of 
the  suee  of  the  hole,  as  dose  as  possible. 

^  In  the  mould  t^us  pressed,  bol^s  ate  made  with  a 
woodta  pin,  of  the  same  depth,  and  a  little  wider  than 
the  setSf  in  which  they  are  planted.  The  tops  of  the  sets 
are  then  covored  with  a  little  fine  mould,  rubbed  between 
the  hands,  in  order  to  prevent  any  hard  clods  from  •hinder* 
ing  the  vegetation  of  the  young  jshoot&. 
^  Tkf^  other  method  of  planung  is  less  expensivey  and 
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is.&ald  to  be  attended  vvjt^:  equal  success."  This  conmst^ / 
in  making  an  iinpressioti  with  the-rarnmery  after  the  land  . 
i^.hanowx'd  in  lUc;  spot  where,  the  hills  are  to  be  made,' 
aiid  then  planing  the  sets  within  the  Gircamference  of* 
this  inipression,  without  digging  .any  holes.  .  Some  of  the ; 
tygsi  intelligent  planters  Ui^e  this  last  method,  although  ; 
ii>any  prefer  the  former.-  U  theory  might  presume: to  in- 
trude her  suggestions,  it  would  seem  that  lands  of  differ-*  i 
eat  d<?grees  of  stifFi>ess  require. different  management.   •* 

.  "  The  distance  of  the  holes  shquld  be  varied  according 
to  the  richness  of  the  land,,  since  the  riober  land  will  pro-* . 
duce  a  greater  quantity  of  bine  than « the. poorer;  a  greater 
distance  must  be  left  for  the  free  circulation  of  theair^. 
the  want  of  which  would  be  apt  to  render  the  crops  * 
*  fuuL*     The  distance  between  the  centre  of  khe  holes 
c'n  good  land  should  be  six  feet  each  way ;.  that  on  the  . 
poorer  land  from  fi>!e  f^et  to  five  feet  sIk  inches. 

^'  When  the  hops  are  thus  planted,  the  jaod  must  ba .' 
kept  peyfectlj;  clean  from  weeds  by  the  l^andrhoe. 

. "  The  manner  of  pl^t^tin^,  when  the  plough  is  to-  be 
used,  is  different,  and  the  lioles  are  made^  at  a  greater  dis«*  t 
-tance  from  each  othi^r,'    Qq  good  land,  the.  distance  be- 
tween the  rows  is  from  eight  to  nine  feet,  and  thriee  feet : 
iu  the  rows ;  that  on  .inferi(>r  is  from  .six  to .  seven  feet  be«*  - 
tween  the  jows,  and  three  feet  in  the  rows.        : 

'  '^  They  use  a  line^  or  chain,  with  marks  .at  the  distance . 
at  which  the  sets  are  ^.  be. planted  froe). ^each  Qth^r«    A^ 
man  takes  a  parcel  of  sticks  of  the  length  of  two  feet  and  . 
an  half,  he  sticks,  on^. firmly  in  ihe,  ground  opposite  to 
e;ich  mark>  not  perpendicular,  but  forming  an  angle  with 
the  ground,  of  aboMt.si^ty  degrees.    This  stick ;is  to  re*' 
ceive  the^oung  shoots^; care  being  taken  to  direct  them.ta* 
it  on  their  tirst  appearance  above  the  surface.    Time  of. 
planting  about  the  beginning  of  April.:  . 

'^The  first  hoeing  should  take. pjace  about  the  begin-- 
ning  of  June,  if  the  ground,  Uy  purging  jor  throwing  up 
weeds,  should  not  require  it  to  be  done  sooner,  taking 
care  to  weed  round  the  young  stacks  with  the  hand,  in 
ordef  to  guard  against  the  hoes  injuring  the  young  shoots. 
In  a  month  «r  six.  vv?ee.ks,  another  hoeing  should,  take 
place.  Aboil  tMichaclipas  the  mould  should  be  gathered  into 
hills  round  each  set  of  .stacks^  taking  care  to  leave  open 
tlie  eye  of  the  shoots,  by  leaving  a  cavity  of  the  form  of  a 
tundish  on  the  top  of  each  hill..  In  another  month  this 
cavity  should  be  filled  up  with  fresh  mould  by  the  spade. 
The  space  between  .tjiie  base  of  the  hill  should  not  be 

wider 
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wider  than  the  breadth  of  the  spade,  leaving  the  alleys. as 
even  ^pd  level  as  possible.  This  finishes  the  operation  of 
the  first  year, 

.  "  In  ordei'  to  have  some  benefit  during  this  time,  pota- 
toes or  turnips  are,  in  some  instances,  planted  in  the  alleys; 
but  this  is  a  puny  piece  of  parsimony,  reprobated  by  all 
good  judges. 

"  The  business  of  the  second,  and  every  succeedinor 
year,  commences  by  throwing  down  the  hills,  about  the 
middle  of  April,  with  the  hoe,  and  making  the  land  even. 
The  shoots  are  then  cut  off  level  with  the  surface,  with  a 
crooked  knife.  The  top  of  each  bed  of  sets  is  then  co- 
vered with  a  small  quantity  of  fine  mould,  raised  in  a 
pyramidical  form,  in  order  to  point  out  where  the  stacksf 
are,  in  case  they  should  not  all  spring  up  at  the  time  of 
pulling,  which  is  sometimes  the  case. 

**  When  th6  shoots  make  their  appearance  above  the 
ground,  the  poles  are  put  up  in  boles  made  to  receive 
them,  with  an  iron  bar.  When  the  bines  are  twelve 
inches  high,  they  are  tied  to  the  poles  with  rushes,  but 
not  too  tight,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be  a  stop- 
page in  the  circulation  ot  the  sap.  This  business  is  gene-* 
rally  peirformed  by  women.  The  same  operation  is  re-, 
peated  until  the  wires  are  above  the  reach  of  a  person 
standing  on  the  grounds  But  sometimes  the  wind  blows'^ 
the  top  of  the  bine  out  of  its  perpendicular  direction,  and 
tunts^tbe  point  downwards;  in  that  case  a  ladder  with  a 
stand  is  used  for  another  tying. 

"  In  six  weeks  after,  the  ground  is  to  be  hoed  again; 
and  about  the  beginning  oi  July  the  hills  are  made.  A 
hollow  is  made  on  the  tqp  of  ea<^h  hill,  which  is  to  be  filled 
vp  occasionally  with  firesh  mould;  this  will  strengthen  and 
invigorate  the  plant  until  the  conmiencemeiit  of  the 
picking  season*. 

•   *'  Poles  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  are  used  the  second 
year;  afterwaixis  longer  ones  are  requisite. 

•^  Th€  J^rnham-rohtte^  the  Kentish'gjvpe,  andSed-'vinef 
require  poles  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  feet;  but  for 
most  others,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  is  the  common, 
length. 

'  "The 

**  *  The  soil  of  a  hop-yard  should  be  clayey,'  for  I  hey  are  not  found 
to  succeed  on  a  sandy  soil.  Too  much  moisture  subjects  the  plants 
to  the  f/ioM/</.  The  muck  should  be  fully  rutted,  and  mixed  with 
earth  and  lime  a  year^before  it  is  used.  They  should  have  a  little  of 
this  manure  every  year,  not  much  at  a  time." 


^  ^he  price  of  liop-poks,  from  tea  to  fifteen  dbillioM 
a  liQiiilred,  in  t^e  wood.  If  stript  of  the  bai:!^  th^  will 
latft  seven  or  eight  years;  if  that  c»peratioti  is  neglected, 
the  softer  wooawilfbe  useless  m  three  years :  yet,  wonder* 
ful  as  it  must  appear,  this  trifling  trouUe  is  sometimes  dis^ 
f>ensed  with.  The  Subsequent  operation,  piobable  pio<* 
duce,  and  profit,  I  pass  over,  as  fcmtiing  ne  part  of  die  plan 
df  the  tionourable  Boardi,  which  is  to  discover  the  most 
likely  means  of  enabling  this  soil  to  bring  forth  the  greatest 
possible  increasle,  and  not  to  pry  into  »e  amount  of  th6 
wetl  earned  wages  of  honest  industry." 

The  close  of  the  last  period  is  good !  very  good !  !-^at 
it  will  not  cover  the  sin  of  omission^  as  above  stated. 

Grass  Lands. — J?.  25.  "  The  hM  of  this  district  -is  un^ 
commonly  well  ^dslpted  to  the  feemng  of  cattle:  the  fomi 
horses  seldom  eat  a  handful  of  pats^  yet  they  tore  tn  good 
condition  all  the  year.  Whether  this  be  owing  to  tb^ 
natural  goodness  of  the  soil,  or  superior  management  in 
the  mode  of  making  and  time  of  entting^  is  probably  hot 
quite  ascertained."' — Not  a  syllable^  however,  lis  to  either 
of  the  latter. 

Irrigaiiun.'^P.  12.  ^'Although  the  Wf6  is  tod haugbtgr  < 
to  yield  to  the  husbandman's  wish,  by  submitting  to  ho 
turned  over  his  meadows^  yet  here  are  othei^  streams  more 
humble  and  more  useful,  that  ^e  quite  tradtable,  £roiii 
whose  invigorating  streams  the  farmer  derives  no  nmM 
portion  of  wealth. 

*^  The  Lugg  rises  iti  Hadnorshire,  near  LlangtiHlloi  Md 
Entering  this  county  near  Prtsteign,  aifd  pbsdni^  by  Iko* 
minster,  empties  itself  into  the  Wye  b^ow  the  eit^,  aftef 
having  for  twenty-five  miles^  watered  a  district*,  which^ 
taking^  it  all  in  all^  is  perJiaps  ndt  to  be  eqitaUed  hj  my 
other  m  this  island,  of  equal  extent. 

*'  The  Arrow,  a  beautiful  little  stfream^  rises  near  61sed« 
stree  in  Radnorshii-e ;  it  passes  through  Khi^ton^  and  flood- 
ins  many  thousand  acres  of  rich  meadows,  joini^  the  Lu^g 
beiow  Leominster*  The  water  of  the  Atroti  is  found  to  be 
uncommonly  beneficial  to  the  landoveif  whieh  it  is  turned.' 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  remarked,  that 
the  water  springs  from  hills  that  are  mostly  composed  of  a 
calcareous  or  a  siliceous  stone.'* 

Orghards.— ^Tlie  Orchards  of  Herefordshire  liate  Tofig 
been  celebrated,  in  works  on  rural  subjects.  It  wa^, 
thtfrefore,  to  be  expected  that,  in  a  Rep6rt  of  the  Rural 

Practices 

*  We  are  aot  told  in  which  or  ^rhat  manner. 
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practices  of  the  County,'  those  respecting  ORCriARDS  and 
CIDER  would  have  been  conspicuously  brought  forward; 
and  we  are  not  entirely  disappointed,  in  our  expecta- 
tions. We  look  in  vain,  however,  for  any  thing  re- 
sembling analytical  detail,  or  synthetic  combination.*-^ 
Nothing  is  discovered  but  floating  opinions  df  practitioners ; 
and  speculative  remarks  of  the  collector  of  those  opinions. 
'  Hiaiving  formerly  studied  those  subiects,  with  singular 
littention,— traced  their  various  brancnes,  and  minor  ra- 
mifications, atid  registered  the  best  practice,  concerning 
each,  together  with  the  evident  improvements  which  they 
appeat  to  meto  be  capable  of,  (in  the  Rural  Economy  of 
Glocestershirej  &c.  &c.), — ^^1  am  the  better  enabled  to 
estimate  the  iiiater^ials  collected  by  the  writer  under  notice. 
Whatever  1  can  perceive  in  the  collection  that  can  in  any 
way  add  useful  information  to  my  own  Registerj  I  will 
extract;  leaving  the  renwiinder  to  the  fate  of  the  Board's 
Reports  kt  large; 

On  the  situation  of  Ovchutilsj  we  find  the  most  ample 
materials.  But  very  few  of  them  are  adapted  to  the  de- 
sired purpose;— excepting  the  foHowing  passage;  which 
is  in  Mr.  C's  own  tnanner.  After  dwelling  some  time  on 
the  striking  variations,  in'the  opinions  ofmen  of  experience 
and  observation^ — Mr.  C.  adds,— P.  37.  "  It  is  agreed  upon 
all  hand^,  however,  that  the  spring  frosts  and  May  blights 
do  mischief  to  the  fruit,  and  are  perhaps  the  only  cause 
"Why  there  is  not  a  crop  of  apples  and  pears  every  year  as 
regularly  as  there  is  a  crop  of  corn.  The  blight  spreads 
terrors  much  more  tremendous,  than  those  e^cacted  hy  the 
frost,  yvhich  if  it  does  not  come  on  suddenly  while  the  blow 
on  the  trees  is  moist,  does  no  harm^  It  seems  pretty  ge^ 
nerally  agreed  also^  that  the  critical  period  of  time  at 
which  the  fruit  is  accessible  to  the  devastation  of  the  blight 
Is  but  of  short  duration^  If  one  might  venture  to  hazard 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  opinion  upon  so  intricate  a 
Subject,  it  would  be,  a  recommendation  to  watch  with 
hiuch  attention  the  operation  of  Nature  in  this  business* 
for  a  single  fact  from  her  volume,  properly  authenticated ^ 
is  preferable  to  all  that  we  can  learn  from  tlie  united  wisdom 
of  philosophical  speculation.  It  is  well  known^  that  Na- 
ture has  endued  some  apj^le  trees,  such  as,  the  redstreak^ 
foxwhelp,  early  marletjjonettin,  &c.  widi  the  power  of  ma-^ 
turing  their  fruits  earlier  in  the  season  tlian  others^  as  the 
hagly  crab,  golden-pippiuj  golden  rozet^brefling,  &c.  It 
Would  seem,  at  least,  probable,  that  there  could  not  be 
any  danger  in  our  takiagabint  from  the  operations  of  Na- 

/U    :  tuie-- 
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t»re  in  this  iostance,  «o  iar  as  .to  lend  her  all  the  simfitBmexf 
ve  can,  in  her  apparent  eodeavours  to  dbtain  ^thase  eoondb 
which  she  seems  to  bare  in  Tiew.  Wel^now  that  ^jBOvAh^ 
ra^ierly  aspect  arid  4  li^t  sandy  soil  (moderati^ljr  so)  will 
a«sifal:  the  earliy  fruits  to  get  faster  foriwwri  ^(iperbaps  ^ou%  .of 
dang^r^s  vnty)  f ban  4liey  o^ittcld  doin  any  oiber aoil  or  aApeotr 
We  know  equally  vrell,  that  plaoAinfc  itreet^  on  ft  iflat  ^or  m 
tiortherl^  asfiect,  and  on  a  strong  olayey  soil,  iv^ll  keep  the 
fruit  ibaok,  peiihaps  till  the  eociny  bits 'p^s$ed|  a.nd  longer 
tl)an  if  they  bad  been  planted  in  any  otlier  soil  or  .aspect. 

**  If  this  crnjectuve  haK  any  ioondatioo  if»  Nat^e^,  ^htsf» 
aU  early  fruit  trees  should  t^e  planted  )in  a  tso^tborOi  a^d 
all  late  trees  in  a  northern  .aspect/* 

If  tbeoomings  of  frcsts  andblighta  ^ie^ceiitaiiQ  aKi4  fiji^ed, 
like  file  festivals  in  the  Abaaoac^  the  above  ^nggesttona' 
Would  be  truly  Jitaluahle.  .But  they  eome  lik^  rhieres  in  the 
nigbt ;  widiout  4i»arniug  or  pcevioua  tiotice.  T:be  ^eaapu  .of 
frosts  is  uncertain^  and  that  of  blights  is  tqo  iri^galar  to  be 
p:uarded  againsti  ^with  any  ttUng  bordering  ^ofr  eerUioty. 
Mr,  C's  remarks  have,  nevsrthele«sy  .the  aF>e.r)i;tjof  .bein^  in,, 
genious ;  jind  his  rule  may:  Iwve  the  ohanoes  in  ita  favoju^r. 

Indeed,  in  p.  34,  there  19  a. passage  on  aspect/  whipb  ia 
vduable:  btuit  mnvbe  said  to  ibe  my  ow,q.  (See  jQlo^ 
cESTfiitSHiREy  &c.  11.  225.)  jIt  ja  .99-  folVow^^^****  Thpse 
who -prefer  the  aoatfa*east  side  oftbebiiU  .obseriVe  tb^  t;l|^ 
morning  sun  direetahis  aniniariag  ray»  to  that,quftrter befqre 
any  other;  that  the  .trees  being  sooner  fpH&v^  Irpni  the 
cold  ehill  of  nighty  enjoy  a  longer. day.  tl>an  liho^  pUced  in 
any  other  situation.  The  hills  jbrming  an  apgk^  pf  tw(enty 
or  thirty  degrees  of  elevatioQ,  tbro!^  ;|he  ^un!s  r^iy  .btiek 
upon  the  fruit,  in  the  nature  of  a^^arcbdo  ^all:  this  ^bringa 
the  fruit  quicker  forward,  and  thereby  ^ord^  it  a  better 
chance,  by  being  sooner  outof  the.pQM'er'^'  the  blight  XQ^ 
injure  it,  than  fruit  in  another  aapeot,  which,  by  its  slower 
growtb,  requires  more  •time  to. paa;)  the  perioil.of  its  nonage; 
and  is,  of  court^e,  longer  within  the  re^ch  Qf  .danger.*^ 

Mr.  Clark  agrees  with  nie,  (p.  36.)  in  that  it  is  priMdent 
to  plant  Orchards  with  differeai  aspects,  >{ where  of  couise 
a  choice  can  be  had)  in  order  to  incrqaae  the  cbance  of 
havin(7  some  fruit  every  year. 

Soils^V.  M.  ^'  The  apples,  like .di£^rent|iiqds  of  graioji 
aflPect,  some  ahgbt  sandy,  and  others  .a  strong  i»ti{f  clay^ 

*'it  is  a  fact  well  a9«ertained,  that  cuttings  from  the  »anie 

Aree,.  gr.ifted  upon  similar  stocky,  luid  planted  in  different 

/  soils,  will  proiiuee  different  ctder.     \i  b  also  found^  .tt^lt 

the  early  Iruits  pbtain  their  .greatest  perfection  io  a  saudy 

soil;  and  that  tbe  late  fruits  sticceed  best  when  planted  in  a 

strong 


^)fdn|r^  day^  Sone  of  ilie  most  raitidile  appl^,  such  as  the 
&tive,*'  (Stire)  <^  hagly  crab,  and  golden  pippin^  are  said  t0 
be  fond' of  a  li^t  tendy  soU.  The  best  orchards,' however^ 
are  on  a  strong  ^layey^oil,  tt  seems  to  be  admitted,  that 
the  ctdedr  from  trees  in  cjay,  is  stronger  in  the  body,  and 
will  keep  better  than  cider  madd  from  trees  that  are  ou  a 
iandy  soU."  These  poptilar  ndtions  I  insettj  nlefely  ^s  siichi 
On  raistftg  siiocicSf  fo^r  apple  tr^es,  we  find,  at  least,  one 
idea  worthy  to  Jbe  registered.   After  censuring  the  common 

{)ractice  of  raising  apple  stocks,  from  the  lincrdshed  kernels^ 
odged  in  the  refuse  or  residue^  of  the  cider  plress^  (by  rea- 
son of  fh^  faiir^st  of  the  pippins  being  bruised  in  the  opera* 
tioits  of  gi^inding^*— a  (iatise  of  diarm  wbich^  in  the  ordinary 
|)ractite  of  th0  County,  is  seldom  to  be  apprehended )^-^£is 
Weil  as  that  of  propagating  tbem  from  &pple  (cernc^ls  in  ge- 
iierali'^^Mr.  Clatjc  oflers  a  hint  td  propnetors^  which,  de- 
ceived in  ft  limited  M^use^  may  be  usetui  to  themselves  and 
their  sti<icessdrSi 

P.  43 i  *^  The  reason  assigned  for  grafting  on  th6  apple- 
Mo<ck  is,  that  the  trde  will  bear  fruit  three  or  four  years 
soonet*  than  that  on  rhe  crab-stock.  But  when  it  is  coosi- 
«lered>  that  the  crab-stock  will  tuppdrt  the  tfee  for  twenty 
br  thirty  years  longer  than  the  ^ppte-stock,  that  it,  in  some 
def:ree^  protects  it  from  the  havoc k  of  the  moss,  and  the 
stiu  more  fatal  operation  of  the  canker,  and  that  the  ex- 
pence  of  protcicting  the  tree  on  the  appJe-stock,  during  its 
infancy^  is'  gi^ater  tlian  that  on  the  crab,  because  it  is  much 
longer  before  it  arrives  at  maturity,  (?)  it  seems  to  be  worthy 
th^  attention  of  thd  land  owners  to  mquire  how  far  it  would 
be  pfoper  to  restrict  their  tenantry  from  pldnting  their 
orchafd  trees  on  appl^-stocks.'^ 

But  this  (like  many  other  of  this  Reporter's  suggestions)  is 
too  general  to  be  just.— See  the  Rural  EcONO&rr  of  Glo- 

CESTERSHIRE,  If.  218. 

On  the  planting  of  orchards,  we  find  nothing  to  preserve ; 
excepting  an  idea  relating  to  the  distance  of  the  trees. 

P.  3S.  "  The  degree  of  elevation  should  detemiipe,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  distance  at  which  trees  ought  to  be 
planted  from  each  other,  if  the  situation  be  high,  they 
ouf^ht  to  be  planted  thick,  about  eleven  or  twelve  yards 
distant;  becaus^  they  shelter  and  protect  each  other  by 
being  thus  dose.  If  the  siruatioii  be  a  low  flat,  double  that 
distance, will  in  the  general  run  be  found  to  answer  bc-sr.^* 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  observance  of  this,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  upper  fruit  grounds  (of  Herefordshire) 
are  for  the pio^  part  kept  in  tillage;  while  the  mere  or'« 
vUards,  about  farmsteads,  are  mostly  in  lower  situations 

U2  To 
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To  pei'ennial.  pastdrfe  lands^  the  rule  may  be  best  ap** 
.plied. 

What  Mr.  C.  recotnmemls,  in  regard  to  the  depth  at 
which  apple  trees  ou^ht  to  b^  planted,  is  like  nvost  of  the 
speculations  of  unpractised  writers,  on  practical  sub^ts,  too 
general.  1  be  depth  should  be  regulated  according  to  the 
given  plants  to  be  put  in,  and  the  ^iven  IsRid'  to  receive 
them.     See,  as  above,  (Ed.  n96)  Vol  IF*  p.'ii39. 

On  the  enemies  of  orchard  trees,  there  is,  in  Mr.  Clark's 
jleport,  a  particular  or  two  to  be  noticed.  In  a  note,  p.  35, 
.we  have  a  circumsfantial  account  of  the  origin  and  progress 
.ot  the  blight  — "  If  a  mat,  or  piece  of  white  paper  be  thro«  n 
over  a  tree  at  ni|yht,  and  examined  in  the  morning,  if  ibere 
.bag  been  a  blight,  there  will  be  littie  black  spots,  like  (he 
.point  of  a  pin,  visible  when  viewed.  They  seem  lifeless ; 
but  if  the  sun  shine,  by  twelve  o'clock  they  will  be  in  mo- 
tion.. By  next  roorninfjr/they, will  be  gone  from  the  mat, 
and  then,  but  not  till  then,  they  go  into  the  leaves  if  the 
trees,  where  ihey  form  nests,  and  do  the  mischief.  It  hap- 
pens very  unfortunately,  that  these  insects  are  more  food  of 
apple-trees  than  j<ny  other  food.  In  two  or  three  daysafter 
the  blight  has  infected  an  orchard,  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
will  be  curled.  It*  with  a  powerful  miscrocope  the  inside 
•be  examined,  there. will  be  a  thousand  small  insects  seen: 
Ihese  will  seize  upon  the  half-fornr>cd  embryo,  and  destroy 
it  in  the  midst  ot  vs  feeding  leaves.  . 

'*  When  wounded  by  the  insects,  the  leaf  cm  Is  from  an 
^impulse  Mmilar  to  that  by  whicha  man  is  prompted  to  put 
^ is  hand  to  bis  face  when  a  fly  stings  him  there,  Wmcr 
the  host  of  little  vermin  betjiu  to  wound  and  devour  its  in- 
side, the  point  of  the  leaf  bends  with  sy«Dpathy  to  the 
wounded  part ;  Uit  cannot  relieve  it.  In  a  few  days  the 
little  insegu  acquire  so  much  strength  as  to  be  able  lo  fly 
otf,  and  then  the  leaf  rears  itself.  If  the  bloiv  he  HOt  on  the 
tree,  nor  the  fruit  formed,  when  these  vermin  arrive,  they 
do  no  mis.chief ;  or  they  lurk  into  holes,  and  the  blow  leaf 
t  scapes  them,  at  least  it  is  not  more  infected  with  tliem  than 
any  other  leaf;  but  if  the  young  apple  be  just  tormed,  and 
not  of  sufficient  strength  to  reptl  their  attack,  it  is  somuch 
the  food  they  want,  that  it  falls  an  immediate  sacrHice  to 
their  depredations." 

By  whom  those  curious  particulars  have  been  ascertained 
is  not  mentioned.  All  we  find,  concerning  them,  are  the 
broad  assertions  above  quoted. 

On  the  diseaso  of  Hidebound  is  this  notice.*— P.  44. 
♦<  Wlien  the   trees  are  unkindly   ^hide-bound,'   they  are 

*  bcored,* 
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*  scored,'  by  cutting  the  bark  wish  the  poistpf  a  knife,  from, 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  stem." — This  is  not  an  un-! 
common  opersttion  ot  orchardmen,  which,  in  some  cases,  is 
pretty  evidently  found  useful. 

The  following  well  conveyed  censure,  oi^  the  "or- 
chardists"  of  Herefordshire,  regauling  the  midttoey  I  have 
great'  satisfaction  in  transcribing,  A  more  glaring  in-» 
stance  than  that  under  uotice,  of  inattention  aud  slovenli-' 
iiess,  1  know  not,  in  the  whole  circle  of  rural  affairs;  ex- 
cepting that  of  suflcring  the  ivy  to  destroy  the  oak.    ^ 

P.  45.     '*  The  destruction  which  the  mislctoc  does  tq  the 
trees,  is  so  universally  admitted,  and  the  removal  of  it,  by 
cutting  off  the  branch  on  vvhich  itgrows,  is  so  easyj  that  I 
did  imagine  that  some  fragments  of  the  Druidical  supersti-. 
lion  still  remain  in  this  district,  and  tfiat  the  people  were 
thereby  deterred  from  destroying  this  pest  to  the  orchards. 
For,  since  a  labourer  could  clean  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  trees 
in  one  day,  I  could  scarcely  believe,  that,  to  save  a  shilling, 
any  man  of  copimon  sense  could  see  his  trees  lingering, 
under  disease,  and  suffer  an  annual  los$  of  some  hogsheads 
of  cider.     Upon  repeated  inquiries,  however,  1  found  that 
no  other  cause  than  laziness  wj^s  assigned  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  orchard.     '  Cannot  do  every  thing  ^x,  once,', 
was  all  the  answer  I  could  get  to  my  repeated  remouVt 
strances  on  this  subject.     At  the  side  of  th^  river  Wyq,  I. 
found  one  small  orchard  quite  clean  from  ^n^iisletoe,.    Ima- 
gining that  there  was  something  in  the  soil  or  aspect,  that 
might  be  the  cause  of  this,  I  >ya.ited  on  the  occupier,  and^ 
asked  how  his  orchard  came  to  be  so  clean,  whilst  all  hk^ 
neighbours*  were  covered  with  misletqe  \    He  said,  '  We 
have  u  smallbrchard  and  a  large  family,  sq  must  make  the. 
most  of  it.    I  palled  off  all  the  misletoe  some  years'  ba,ck, 
apd  we.  never  h^d  any  more  of  it  j  and  you  cannot  b(^iieve 
how  well  our  trees  have  been  since.'  .      '» 

"  'Cannot  yoii  prevail  upon  your  uei^hbgurs  tQ  do  ^he^ 
same?*    -  .        .  .» 

"  '  It  is  in  vain  talking,  sir ;  they  have  krge  pil9.ntfttidns^^^ 
so  have  plenty  of  apples,  and  plenty  of  uiisleLoc  also.'  '* 

Fruit  Liquor. — If  we  find  little  that  is  estimable,  in  this 
Report  respecting  orchards,  we  discover  still  l^^s  relating 
to  the  manufacturing  of  Cider;— for  which  the  County, 
under  Report  has  so  long  been  proverbial.  The  Reporter, 
however,  evades  the  subject,  with  a  degi?Q0  of  adroitness 
(equal  to  that  employed,  relative  to  the  harvesting  and 
management  of  hops.  See  p.  288,  aforegoing.)  Having 
given  outline  descriptions  of  the  mill  aud  the  press,  hq 
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fidds^P.  40.  *^The  extreme  sinl)plicity  of  the  mill  and 
pr^ss  rend^fs  i}^itti  peculiridy  well  adapted  |o  He  put  intq 
the  roiififh  c&r^le^  hands  deitihed  to  use  them^  But  when, 
the  period  arrives  when  ^be  manufacturing  of"  cider,  like* 
the  distillery  or  ferfewing,  shall  forqfi  a  profession  by  itself^ 
it  will  tber(  ofccujjy  the  attention  of  scientific  men,  and 
ifijtthines  Verv  different  in  ^ower  at  least,  if  not  in.prinr 
dplfe,  ffom  tnbse  now  ii\  use,  will  be  adopted.  Men  of 
large  concerns  are  obliged  to  leave  the  md^ing  of  cider  to^ 
their  coliiiiion  servants ;  and  it  is\^y  reasonably  be  con- 
jectured, that  their  orders  are  iiot  always  punctually 
obeyed- 

^'  Many  farmers  consider  cider-making  as  an  inttusion 
upon  operation^  df  greater  importance,  and  often  wisl^ 
tnfete  had  not  be  an  Mple-tree  in  the  county*  While  the 
most  psLirt,  of  ii}e  cidfer  is  m^nvifactured  hy  n^ii  in  thi^ 
lliiihbuf  ^.''' 

Novi^,  th6  fact  i$-^the  principal  part  of  the  primie  cider, 
sold  in  iJoliddin  and  elsewhere^  is  manufactured  by  profes- 
^onal  men  ;-^t)^  men  wfio  make  a  business  of  ni^LnuTactur-, 
ihg  a:hd  rettijying  cider ;  even  as  distillers,  rectifiers  of 
spirit,  dnd  brewers,  follow  their  businesses  oir  professions ; 
fitid  like  them,  too,  condtict  their  operations,  more  or  less, 
cm  scientific  |)rfri6iple«.  I  do  not  ipean  to  say  thjit  the  art 
df  cidfermakiftg  has  yet  reached  its  highest  degree  of  per-, 
fection ;'  ^ven  at  Qlocester,  or  Upton  ;  for,  like  every  other 
art,  it  is  doubtlessly  capable  of  improvement.— And,  as  J 
find,  ih  a  fr^sh  bundle  of  the  feoard's  publications,  that 
Herefordshire  has  been  re-reportod ;  arid  by  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, at  legist,  if  not  of  science;  we  riiay  reasonably  hope 
to  find,  in  that  Aeport  upon  Report,  principles  t;hat  may, 
lead  to  further  improvement. 

CATTLE.rr-Hei'efordshire  has  not  been  less  celebrated, 
during  a  length  of  years,  for  its  breed  of  cattle,  than  for 
its  frdit  liqUofiS.  Yet,  aliiiost  incredible  to  relate,  we  find 
not,  in  the  Herefordshire  Report,  a  word  respecting  the 
Jtffked,  breeding^  rhilktJig,  wprk^ff,  grazing ,  or  any  other 

part 

•  ,  *  •     • 

**  ^  The  following  conversaVion,  vhich  passed  the  other  day,  "will 
shew  wh|it  reception  aiiv  person  would  <neet  ^ith,  who  would  propose 
an  amendment  in  the  cider  miU: 

'*  *  Master,  what  horse  shall  I  take  to  drive  cid^r  mill  ? ' 
^  «  «  P — ^n  the  cider  and  the  mill  too;  yon  waste  one-h&If  of  your 
time  in  making  cider,  and  the  other  half  in  drinking  it.    Lwisb  ttiere 
^as  not  one  apple  in  tiie  county.    You  all  t^iiok  of^ider^  |iQ  m^t^r 
^hat  comes  of  ploiigb/ ** 
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vmtt  ef  iSke  mamgement  of  this  mast  yaluable  variety  of 
Eii^itsb  catdel^eseqotmg  a  few  unprofitable  remarksy  on 
staU'/aitiHg  * ;  aad  excepdug  the  subjoined,  on  their 
wifUer  manmgemeni^'^V.  25,  *^  The  winter  feeding  of 
cattle  is  here  weU  conducted,  ttound  the  aides  of  the 
Tards  (folds)  a  raw  of  criis  is  made^  by  sticking  stakes 
nrmiy  into  the  ground;  wail^ngs  or  witlxies  are  then  wrought 
ak)Bg  these  in  a  basket-like  manoeB,  Pn  these  cribs  the 
cattle  aire  fed  ^  the  yoititg  borses  and  brood  mares  in 
^  hecks*  nnd^r  a  shade  :^*-a^y  farther,  exeeptmg  a  valu^ 
able  Paper^  in  the  Appendiic,  eoiieerniug  the  dtsease  of 
GuT^TiEy  by  JosEPB  HAaaisj  of  Wicton  near  Leominster  ;--^ 
vrho  designates  himaelf-— ^^  neither  an  ox-leeoh,  nor  a  pro- 
fessional man,  but  a  Herefordshire  farmer/'  p.  76,  His 
Paper,  however^  sliows  that  be  (or  some  frifsiid  who  bos 
assisted  Ute)  has  made  what  is  ankwardly  tarmed  ^  comh 
parattve  anatomy,*'  in  socne  part,  h^s  study^ 

The  symptdms  and  method  of  cure  of.  this  disease 
miigbt  doubtlessly  have  been:  given  in  fewer  words,  and  less 
technical  phrases.  But,  as  the  account  wears  marks  of 
authenticity  and  accuracy,  it  will  be  right  to  transcribe  it, 
at  length ; .  for  the  perusal  of  professional  men. 

P.  77.  .  ^  The  symptoms  of  the  giitiie  are  the  same  as  an 
incurabie  colu  vohnduf^  or  mortification  of  the  botwels. 
The  beast  aifeoted  with  this  complaint  will  kick  at  its 
belly,  lie  down,  and  ^roaa  :  it  has  also  a  total  stoppage  in 
its. bowels,  (except  buwd  tod  mucus,  which  will  it  void  in 
large  quantities)  and  a  violent  fever,  &c.  To  distinguish 
•wim  certainty  4he  guttie  fronr  the  colic,  &c.  the  hand  and 
arm  of  the  operator  most  be  oiled,  imd  introduced  into  the 
anosj  through  the  rectum^  beyond  tb^  os  pubis,  turning 
the  hand  down  to  the  traoaverse  and  oblique  muscles,  where 
the  vesseb  of  the  testicles  enter  the  abdomen.  There  the 
string  will  be  found  united  to  the  muscles,  and  easily  to  be 
traced  to  the  stricture,  by  the  hand,  without  pain  to  the 
beast. 

^^  This  stricture,  or  guttie,  as  it  is  called,  is  occasioned 
by  an  erroneous  method  of  castrating  the  calves,  which  the 
breeders  practise  througliout  Herefordshire,  and  is  ua  fol- 
lows ;  they  open  the  scrotum,  take  bold  of  the  testicles  with 
their  teetn,  and  with  violence  tear  them  out,  by  which 
means  all  the  vessels  thereto  belonging  ar^^uptureu.    The 

vasa 

*  For  a  full  account  of  sttil-fatting,  in  this  quarter  of  the  kingdom, 

|eemTGLOCfiST£RSfllR£,  &c.  1.  ^J. 
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Tasa  deferehtia,  entering  by  the  holes  of  the  transverse 
and  oblique  muscles  into  the  abdomen,  pass  over  tiie 
ureters  in  acute  angles;  at  which,  turning  bj  their  great 
length  and  elastic  force,  the  peretonaeum  is  ruptured,  tlie 
vasa  deferentia  are  severed  frem  the  testicles,  and  spring* 
ing  back,  form  a  kind  of  bow  from  the  urethra,  where  they 
are  united,  over  the  ureters,  to  the  transverse  and  oblique 
muscles ;  and  there  again  unite  where  they  first  entered 
the  abdomen.  The  part  of  the  gut  that  is  tied  is  the 
jejunum  at  its  turning  from  the  left  side  to  the  right,  and 
again  from  the  right  to  the  left,  forming  right  angles  un^ 
der  the  kidney,  and  attached  to  the  duplicator  of  thepere- 
tou«eum,  to  which  it  was  united,  where  the  rupture  hapr 
pened.  There  the  bow  of  the  gut  hangs  over  tlie  bow  of 
the  vasa  deferentia,  which,  by  a  sudden  motion,  or  turn  of 
the  beast,  form  a  hitch  or  tie  of  the  string  round  the  bow  of 
the  gut  (filled  with  air)  similar  to  what  a  carter  makes  on 
his^eart-line.  -This  causes  a  stoppage  in. the  bowels,  and 
'brings  on  a  mortification,  which,  iu  two,  or  four  days  at 
wost,  proves  fatal.  •:   ^ 

^  lo  this  accident  is  the  beast,  castrated  as  alDove,  liable 
from  the  day  that  he  was  castrated  till  the. time  oi:  his 
(being  slaughtered.  I  have  cut  them  of  the  guttie>  from 
the  age  of  •  three  months  to  nine  years.  The  only  method 
of  cure  tbat'ean  be  safely  ventured  upon,  is  to.  make  a  per- 
pendicular incision  four  inches  under  the  third  vertebra  of 
the.  loins,  on  the  left  si(ie  of  the  ox,  over  the*  paunch,  or 
:  stomach,  and  introduce  the  arm  to  find  the  part  aifected;  if 
possible  keep  the  beast  standing,  by  the  strcingth  of  pro- 
per assistants.  The  knife  I  make  use  of  to  sever,  the  string, 
J3in  the  form  of  a  large  fish-book,  with  an  edge  on.^he  con- 
cave side,  fixed  to  a  ring  which  fits  the  middle  finger, 
which  crooks  round  the  back  of  the  knife,  the  end  of  tlie 
thumb  being  placed  on  its  edge.  The  instrument  thus 
secured  in  the  hand  is  a  certain  security  against  wouuding 
the  surrounding  intestines.  .With  this  instrument,  I  divide 
the  string,  or  strings,  and  being  out,  one  or  both  as  cir* 
cumstances  require.  Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  great 
care  must  be  taken  by  the  operator  not  to  wound  or  divide 
the  ureters,  which  would  be  certain  death.  I  then  sow  itp 
the  divided  lips  of  the  peretonaeum  very  tlose,  with  asuL- 
geon's  needle,  threaded  with  strong  thread,  eight  or  ten 
.  double,  sufficiently  waxed;  and  also  the  hide,  leaving  a 
vacancy  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  wound  sufficiently 
wide  to  introduce  a  tent  of  surgeon's  tow,  spread  with 
pommon  digestive  and  traumatic  balsam,  covering  the  in- 

cisioo 
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cision  with  a  plaster  made  of  the  white  of  eggs  and  wheat 
flour.  The  wound  thus  treated  and  dressed  every  day,  will 
be  well  in  a  fortnight.  The  medicine  I  give  to  remove  the 
stoppage  in  th^  three  stomachs,  occasioned  by  the  tie,  and 
carry  off  the  fever,  is  four  ounces  of  giduber  salts,  two 
ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  ounce  of  sena,  infused  in 
two  pounds  of  boiling  water;  adding  half  a  pound  of  oil 
olive,  working  it  off  with  plenty  of  gruel,  mixed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  infusion,  of  m^lLo.wg^^nd  elder  bark.  Ad- 
minister the  gruel  aiid  infusion/ for  at  least  two  or  three 
days,  by  which  time  the  beast  will  be  well ;  will  eat  his  pro- 
vender and  rhew  the  cud ;  and  Vvill  forever  be  relieved,  and 
remain  safe  from  this  fatal  disorder.'* 

Mr.  Hartijj's  method,  ot  ratBei»  methods,  of  prevention 
differ,  entirely,  from  that  which  I  registered,  in  Yorkshire 
(II.  189).  But  they  appear  to  me,  on  paper,  to  be  less 
facile,  and  less  likely  to  be  efficient,  than  the  method  I 
there  saw  practised.  It  would,  nevertheless,  be  wrong  to 
refuse  Mr.  Harris's  practice  a  place,  here. 

P.  78.  '*  The  fqllowiiig  simple  and  ^asy  method  of  castra- 
tion will  effectually  prevent  the  guttie.  Open  the  scrotum, 
loosen  out  tlie  testiclqs,  aqd  tie  thq  several  vessels  with  a 
waxed  thread,  or  silk,  or  sear  with  a  hot  iron  to  prevent 
their  bleeding,  as  is  the  corpmon  way  of  cutting  colts. 
This  method  ckn  never  displace  either  the  vessels  of  the 
testicles,  bladder,  kidneys,  or  intestines ;  all  of  which  re- 
main covered  or  attached  to  the  peretongeum,  or  liiping  of 
the  abdomen  of  the  beast,  which  rendei's  it  impossible  that 
there  should  ^fvier  lie  a  fiti*icture  or  ti^on  the  gut.'*  5 

;SH£E?.-^Hereibrdsbire^ha9  '^60»  Idng  prided  herself 
on  her  breed  of  *  Ryland  sheep/  Vet^  in  the  body  of  this 
Report,  liot  ai word  ' is  said,. respecting  that  or  any  other 
breed  l-i^fn  the  Appendix/are  the  fallowing  loose  remarks. 
.— -Pk  79;  1  f^T)^e  Wereforcfshire  breed  of  sheep  may  be  said 
to  be*  perfect  of  its  kind  j  the  animal  is  compact,  well  built 
anij  healthy  ;  and  the  wool  surpasses  in  fineness,  any  other 
in  this  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  Tbe  larger  weighs  from 
seventeen  to  eighteen  pounds- a  quarter,  the  dcece  from 
four  to  five  pounds;  but  those  kept  on  the  old  hilly  pas- 
ture considerably  less.  Yet  the  superior  quality  of  the 
'^wool,  not  making  a  full  recompense  for  the  inferiority  of 
the  quantity,  and  the  smallness  of  the  carcass,  the  time 
seems  fast  approaching  when  this  breed  wiii  b\^  wholly 
extinct,  in  order  to  make  way  fora  more  profitable  one/* 

Respecting  the  Swine,  and  the  minor  species  of  do- 
mestic animals,  of  Herefordshire,  we  are  left,  by  this  Re- 
porter, entirely  in  the  dark. 
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ESPECTING  the  identity  of  this  &epo&T£&,  nothing 
is  to  be'  g^tlkered  fmm  t^  roliioaHS  nadet  Review;  except- 
ing, what  app^rs  in  tjie  title  page. 

In  regard  to  hi^  ayAUFiCirrio^s,  for  tJie.task  he.has^iin- 
^ertaken,  not  one  distinct  ray .  of  Ugbt  is  discernibie. 
JTrom  the  glimmerings  which  the  work  in  gefneHal  aflbrds, 
it  is  evident  thftt  Mrs  Pukcvmb  ha»  very  liHle  (if  any) 
practical  knowledge,  in  eittier  of  the  three  subjeels 
(namely  Naturi^l^  Political,  and  Rural  Econonry)  on 
which  he  has  here  written.  Some  accfuaintanoe  with  the 
ancient  writers,  on  those  subjects,  isi  evinced  in  different 
parts  of  his  book.  But  we  find  little  in  it,  whicli  any 
odier  A.  M.  tbo  fresh  from  College,  niight  not  have  dan^ 
diSwelK 

Yet  this  is  a  reoent  publicatioq,  and  is  of  course  one  of 
the  '^  reprinted  }leportS|"-— about  which  we  are  now  hear« 
ing  so  much.  (See  the  for^^oing  Advertisement.)  But 
yfk^t  reQder^  tbe  puiSngs  of  tbe  Board's  publisher  the 

moje 


ti\6it  rfdJctttetiS,  tills  «^  re^Wt^d"  Repdrt  takes  rlo  liotice, 
tthiitcver,  df  tbfe  oHmiTJAt  liEPOfRT,  by  Mr.  Cu^it ;  Wlios6 
name,  or  piroductibiv  is  not  oAfce  mentioned !  It  is  jtist 
Ai^th^t  rteteliH^a  iecond  OrighUth  Does  thfe  Editor  of 
the  Pbard  rtiean  to  «>iA'  Mr.  Clark's  labors?  which  hatve  at 
lei^sl:  aii  ijiticb  usfful  knowledge  to  fepointafenti  them,  as 
Mr.  Duncumb's.  Yet  the  publisher,  or  bis  employer,  is 
scofiihg  ^t  one*  for  bestdViring  a  Serious  tliouglit  oh  the 
4rf igiiial  Ilfepoits  I 

Therfe  arfe  orf  coui^6  ho  dniiotatorsy  to  tW*,  as  to  th6 
i-eatily  tepfihted  Report^,  May  it  be  asked  what  irtj  be- 
come of  the  notas  made  bn  thfe  margfhs  of  Mh  Clafk'^ 
^k^teh;^if  arwy  «uch  ilicre  >v6re  ? 

Mr.  Djjrtctrfmb,  however,  ha^  mcfd'estlj^,  afnd  iVisely,  called 
in  an  a«sii6tant, — ia  Mr.  Knight ;  —that  is  tq  Say,  qfte  6f 
the  Mr.  Rnight's  of  literary  celebrity ; — ahdl  ^s  it  wotilfl 
fce'em,— from  what  appears  in  <he  section  "  Orchardi,**-^ 
Mr.  Knight  the  orcbardist-.^trith  what  adVgthtage  ivJH 
htit  he  i^oivn  in  reviewing  the  various  chapteri^,  in  "vdAch 
Mn  K.  GOfW^s  forurard. 

Thfe  nnwiber  df  pages,  ih  the  body  of  the  work,  onfe 
hnndred  ^nd  slixty  tv4^0  5— in  the  Append!*,  six, 

A  map  of  s6ils,  and  four  bther  nnusefdl  elrigtavings,  ^# 
beNpk  tf^d  vohim0, 


SUBJECT  THE  »EST« 

NATURAL  ECONOMY. 

E- .  • 
XTENT.— p.  10.  ^  The  gro^i  nnmber  df  acres  in  thfe 
county  are  estimated  ^t  600,000:  deducting  30,000,  or 
one  acre  in  twenty  for  the  sites  of  towns,  rokds,  water, 
houses,  yards,  ana  buildings,  and  50,000  ihtire  for  wAste 
lands  and  woods,  there  remain  520,000  acres  of  cultirated 
ground." 

On  elevation  and  surface^  nothing  appears. 

CUMATURE.— P.  8.  **  In  this  county,  no  air,  generally 
speaking,  is  more  harsh  arid  unkind  tlian  that,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  west. 

.  "This  is  probably  to  be  attribujted  to  the  extensive 
tracts  of  mountainous  country,  which  in  that  direction 
is  seldom  without  snow  during  the  winter,  and  is  of^a 
bleached  witji  it  even  Ute  in  the  spring," 

Waters, 
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Waters, — P.  ll,,  <*Tl|e  principal  rivers  ind  ^treama 
of  Herefordshire  are,  the  Wye,  the  Lug,  the  Munnow,  tb<d 
Arrow,  the  Fronie,  the  Teme,  and  die  Leddpn," 

.  The  courses  and  branches  of  those  several  rivers,  ar« 
described,  and  a  small  sketch  map  of  them  given  (siipilar 
to  tliat  which  every  map  of  the  cputity  affords,  on  a  larger 
scale) ; — by  whom  yloes  not  appear. 

: Nothing  of  suflScient  importance  to  the  "  Agriculture," 
or  to  the  "  internal  improvement"  of  tlie  county,  or  the 
kingdom  at  large,  is  found  in  this  section ;  excepting  what 
relates  to  Inland  Navigation  (of  which  in  its  place)  ^  ftnd 
^:xcepting  sooie  interesting  remarks  on 

SaJmcn, — P.  14.  "The  principal  fish  taken  in  the  Wye, 
^s  the  salmon,  which  is  well  known  to  leave  the  sea  at  va- 
rious periods,  and  penetrate,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  tOr, 
Mrards  the  sources  of  the  greater  rivers,  where  they  deposit 
their  spawn  secv^re  from  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
tj^es.  Other  motives  appear  also  to  attract  them,  as  the 
seaspn  of  coming  is  not  confined  to  that  of  spawning,  nor 
does  it  seem  to  depend,  in  any  particular  decree,  on  i^ 
jgr/^ater  supply  of  food  than  ;USual ;.  an  occa^iosal.  change 
of  water  is  prol^ably  grateful,,  if  not  essential  to^them.— ^ 
'J'hjev  ;are  fpund-in  the  Wye  at  ^U  tiines,  (?)  but  they/are 
only  in  perfection  from  December  to  August.  .  The  asser- 
tion of  Dr.  Fuller,  that  '  the  salmon  of  the  Wye  are  in 
season  all  the  year  long*,'  is  very  erroneous.-— They  for- 
merly, however,  ^bounded  so  much,  that  it  was  a  common 
clause  in  the  indentures  of  children  apprentice  in  Here- 
ford, that  they  shohlci  not  be  compelled  to  eat  salmon 
more  frequently  than  twice  in  every  week. 

"  But  the  vairiofis  obstructions  to  their  passage  made  by 
the  erection*df  ironworks,  which  prevent  their  advancing 
further,  unless  the  river  be  swelled  far  above  its  usual 
h^gljit^  together  with  somfs  illegal  means  of  taking  tliem 
]iy  /ojibsy  have  of  late  years  rendered  precautious  of  diis 
kind  altogether  unnecessary.  It  seems  also  probable, 
that  the  rivers  Severn  and  Wye,  independent  of  these 
grounds  of  complaint,  have  not  been  frequented  of  late 
years  by  salmon  in  that  abundance,  whiqh  formerly  pre- 
vailed. 

"  The  price  of  salmon  in  Hereford  market  was  for- 
merly one  penny  per  pound;  it  now  varies  from  eight- 
pence  to  half-a-crown,  according  to  the  time  and  other 

circum- 

"  *  Ijf.  Fuller's  Worthies,  p.  34." 
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circumstances.  The  degrees  of  perfectio^l^  in  wbichthey 
aretakeo^  vary  notomly- with,  tl^  season,>  but  also  ia  pro-, 
portion  to  the  time  elapsed  since  they  have  quitted'  the; 
sea.  After  a  short  continuance  in  fresh  water,  they  tend 
rapidly  to  impoverishment;  and  as  they,  are  stationary  at 
no  otKer  tinae,  but  when^there  is  not  a  sufficient  stream  to 
«admit  of  their  proceeding,  a  moderate  s^eU  puts  the  new 
fish  in  motion,  and  enables  the  fishermen  to  calculate  their, 
approach  with  considerable  accuracy.  They  are  very 
rarely  found  to  advance  against  a  current  of  very  cold  cm? 
very  hard  water;  when  therefore  the  Wye  is  swelled  hy 
snow  dissolving  in  large  quJintities  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  towards  its  source,  which  occasionally  happens 
as  late  as  April  or  even  May,  all  attempts  to  take  them 
are  suspended  for  the  time.  Nor  are  they  frequently  in- 
tercepted by  the  fishermen,  when  returning  to  the  sea,  as^ 
it  is  known  that  the  voyage  which  they  have  performed 
has  deprived  them  of  their  principal  value  (!) ;  and  in  this 
state  they  are  denominated  old  ji$h\  The  spawn,  depo- 
sited in  the  river,  produces  fisn  of  a  very  minute  size, 
which  about  April  becomes  as  heavy  as  a  gudgeon,  bu^ 
more  taper  ana  delicate  in.their.form;  these  are  in  some 

Earts  termed  salmon-fry  or  salmon -pink,s,  but  are  here 
nown  by  the  name  of  last-springs,  froni  the  date  of  their 
annual  appearance,  and  aiie  readily  taken  by  the  artificial 
fly.  And  if  this  mode  of  catching  them  was  alone  resorted 
to,  the  supply  of  salmon  would  probably  be  far  more  abun- 
dant than  it  now  is.  Two  kinds  of  last-springs  are  found 
in  the  Wye;  the  one,  which  is  the  larger  and  more  com- 
mon sort,  leaves  the  river  during  the  spring  floods;  the 
Other  is  termed  the  gravel  last-&pring,  and  is  met  with 
particularly  on  shoals,  during  the  whole  of  the  summer. 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  last-sprin"gs,  having  made 
a  voyage  to  the  sea,  retiirii  botchers  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  summer.  Botchers  are  taken  from  three  to 
twelve  pounds  weight;  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
salmon  by  a  smaller  head,  more  silvery  scales,  and  by 
retaining  much  of  the  delicate  appearance  of  the  last- 
spriug. — In  the  third  year  they  become  salmons,  and  ofteu 
weigh  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds  each.  These  are  the. 
generally  received  opinions  respecting  the  progress  of  the 
last-spring  to  the  botcher  and  salmou;  but  it  must  not 
be  omitted,  that  some  able  naturalists  of  the  present  time 
contend,  that  the  last-spring  and  botcher  are  each  distinct 
in  their  s(>ecies  from  the  salmon,  and  that  the  botcher  re- 
sembles the  sain  taken  in  the  Welsh  rivers,,  or  even  that 
.      .  it 


his tke  saitie iUh.  A  qiiestion  b^  also  h&sh  6figgssi&d^ 
^ether  the  gfravel  last-spring  may  not  prQeeednom  tb^ 
botcher.^' 

These  ohserrations,  it  ma^  be  said,  tho  intefesUng^  are 
not  of  high  iin{k)rtance:  It  may,  therefore^  be  pro)>er  jto 
meiition,  that  dn  additional  motive^  in  extracting  them,  is 
to  embrace  a  fair  opportunity  of  suggesting  (What  has 
long  been  familiar  to  tny  nvind)  (hat  if  tiaturalist^,*— in- 
slei^  of  gratiifying  a  childish  deMre  for  ^hat  iscUrioiiSi 
and  a  still  treaker  for  what  is  raref — would  employ  their 
iQgetiuity,  and  the  ability  iwbich  some  of  them  posisess^  in 
developing  the  u$efuli  ih  what  is  termed  Natural  History — 
whether  iu  the  animal,  or  the  vegetable,  world, — theii' 
benefit^  to  sofeiety  at  latge^  might  be  rendered  highly  va- 
luablei  But^  tiufonunatelyj  at  present,  the  produ<itions 
of  nattti^  whii;h  are  of  the  most  essential  use  td  the  human 
species,  and  i<rithoiit  which  the  species  could  not  exist,  in 
.ite  present  state  of  population,^— are^  as  subjects  of  natural 
history^  less  Studied,-ran.c(  less  A:»ori?«,— «than  isjthe  most 
worthless  fungus^  or  the  meanest  animalcule^  of  tfie  farthest 
Ind* 

Soit^  and  Sl^ttS*ltAtA.— P.  9*  "The  soil  of  Hereford^' 
dure  in  its  general.  chd,racter  is  a  mixture  of  tnarl  and 
^1*7)  of  gi'eat  fertility,  artd  containing  a  certain  propor^ 
tion'of  calcareous  earth.  No  beds  of  chalk  or  flint  ar^ 
round  within  its  limits,  b^t,  as  in  all  clays^  small  particles 
of  4int  in  the  form  of  sand  enter  into  its  composition. 
Below  the  surfiace  are  strata  of  limestone,  often  beautifully 
intersected  with  teins  of  red  and  white,  sorae«vhat  refsem- 
bling  calcareous  spar.  Near  Snodhill  CastlCj  in  the  hun- 
dred  of  Wchtr^e,  it  becomes  a  species  of  that  genus  of^ 
fossils  which  is  called  marble,  and  was  in  considerable  use! 
find  estimation  as  such  dtifing  part  of  tl^  seventeenth 
century* 

"  Towards  the  west  borders  of  the  County,  the  soil  is. 
often  cold  and  ungenial,  but  still  afgillaceous  or  clayey, 
resting  on  nodules  of  impure  limestone,  or  on  a  base  of 
soft  crnmblitig  stone,  which  perishes  by  exposure  to  air 
and  frost.  That  part  of  the  county,  in  the  aggregate, 
can  boast  of  no  high  degree  of  fertility ;  its  climate  also  is 
comparatively  cold  from  greater  elevation,  as  well  as  from 
Ae  other  causes  noticed  in  the  preceding  section. 

**  In  many  places  towards  the  east,  the  soil  is  loose  and 
shaHow,  covering  stone  of  small  value,  provincially  termed 
the  dvn^stoner^e  more  favored  spots  in  this  direction 
a^  found  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  hops.    Deep 

beds 


beds  of  fine  gravel  are  particularly  met  with  on  the  site 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Hereford,  which  occupies 
a  situation  nearly  centrical  in  the  county. 

"  A  large  proportion  of  the  hundred  of  Wornielow,  on 
the  south,  consists  of  a  light  sand,  which  has  been  much 
improved  in  value,'  by  the  introduction  of  lime  as  a 
manure.  The  heaviest  crops  of  wheat  are  produced 
in  a  clayey  tract  extending  from  Hereford  towards  Led- 
bury •" 

Fossils,  and  Minerals. — Herefordshire  (as  has  been 
said)  is  not  a  mining  county: — differing  much,  in  this 
particular,  from  the  adjoining  county  of  Salop. 
•  Beside  what  appears^  in  the  above  extract,  we  find,  in 
Ae  section  **  Minerals,''  the  fdUowin^  fossil  and  mineral 
productions  noticed'. — P.  1 1.  "  Of  toe  more  rare  kinds 
6(  earths  and  claVs,  there  have  been  found,  red  aiRd  yel-^ 
low  ochres,  fullers  eftrth,  and. tobacco-pipe  clay;  but  pro* 
bably  from  the  want  of  an  adequate  supply^  Or  itQvOi  ^vafi 
imperfection  in  their  qualities,  they  ace  now  geAerally 
procured  from  other  friaces.  Fuller's  ear^th  is,  ho^evjer, 
stiU  Aug  occasionally  for  safle^  in  sBaall  quaotitiesy  p^  th<^ 
estates  of  the  late  Honourable  Edwara  Foley,  of  Stoke 
Edith;'* 

P.  10.'  *^  Iron-ore  was  discovered  in  fcbe  sai^dy  disitiict 
<if^ormelow  hundred  as  early  as  the  time  of  ^heAooaans 
in  Britain,  and  many  of  the  hand-bloimaries  used  by  .tbeixt 
have  been  met  with  on  Peterstow  Common,  and  also  con** 
siderable  quantities  of  ore  imperfectly  smelted."-*- Again^ 
— "  Of  late  years,  however,  no  iron  has  been  iXkanRfac- 
tqred  in  Herefordshire;  but  very  ;exteftsiye >vprks  are 
situated  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  at  the  distance  of  a  fe\# 
miles  only  from  the  tract  alluded  to;  a  .richer -oie  is  pro^ 
bably  met  with  there,  and  the  situation  and  ptber  chroum- 
stances  being  more  favourable  to  the  iiaproved  QgK)des  of 
extracting  it,  the  practice  has  graduaily  bean  discontinued 
here.  Small  partisles  of  lead  one  have  occasibtjally  been , 
found  in  the  lime  rocks  situated  on 'the  iibrtb^viie^t  parts 
of  the  county;  but  it  does  not  appear  thatany  o4)er  mir 
neral  has  been  discovered.  Many  a/ttempts  to  find  coal 
have  rcceniUr  been  made;  hut  although  first  aippcarances 
have  been  fiattcfring,  no  success  has  b^theito  attetidad 
them." 

^tfBiiecT 

*  Prefixed  to  this  voJmnc  is  a  colored  "  Map  of  thje  $pil  i^f  U.ere' 
fords  ill  re  V*-^by  whom  is  not  sa^^  Its  authenticity  may  therefore  b^ 
quesliouable.  .        . 
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SUBJECT  THE  SECOND. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  O  LITIC AL  Divisions Mr.  Duncumb,  as  Mr.  Plymley^ 

gives  a  list  of  hundreds  and  parishes: — to  what  end  we 
are  left  to  conjecture.     See  p.  206,  aforegoing. 

State  of  Appropriatio*^. — Speaking  of  "  wastes  and 
nnimproved  lands,"  Mr.  D.  says — p.  97.—"  Lands  of  this 
description  form  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
Herefordshire.  The  greatest  extent  is  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Hattereil  or  Black  Mountains:  and  there,  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  steepness  of  the  hilfe,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
toil,  oppose  serious  obstacles  to  all  improvement." 

P.  49.  "  Enclosures,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
Parliament,  have  been  resorted  to,  within  late  years,  much 
Aiore  frequently  than  at  distant  periods.  The  additional 
value,  which  land  invariably  acquires  by  enclosing,  has 
been  generally  found  to  repay  the  expenses  of.  the  pro-* 
cess;  but  new  inducements  now  offer  themselves  in  the 
increased  demand  for  corn,,  and  the  consequently  ad- 
vanced prices  which  it  affords.  Still,  however,  man^ 
(*ommons  remain  without  this  improvement,  but  their 
aggregate  bears  a  small  proportion  to  the  enclosed  part 
of  the  countj% 

"  The  practice  of  allotting  land  in  lieu. of  tithes  pre- 
vails generally,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular,  and  per- 
haps beneficial,  conditions."  • 

And,  under  the  head  *^  Means  of  Improvement,'^-^Mn 
?).  recofcmends,  p.  162,  that — ''  Lastly,  the  waste  and  un- 
improved lands  in  the  county  should,  be  put  into  such 
States  of  cultivation  as  they  wtU  admit  of,  from  the  growth 
of  wheat,  to  a  plantation  of  Scotch  n»;  and  a  general 
bill  of  enclosure  should  be  submitted  to  the  legislature^ 
ascertaining  the  rii>hts  of  all  the  parties  concerned." 

Provisions.  The  following  table,  if  it  really  may  "  be 
relied  on,"  is  valuable;  as  atrbrding  interesting  data,  in 
PoUtical  Economy. — P.  140.  '*  Son^e  idea  of  the  increase 
in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  this  county, 

within 
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fvithin  the  last  hundred  years,  may  be  formed  from  the 
followiag  table,  the  accuracy  of  which  may  be  relied  on. 


1691 

1740 

1760 

1804 

s.     d. 

s.    d. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

3     0 

3     0 

3 

0 

0 

10 

6 

2     0 

•••• 

••*• 

•  ••• 

0  10 

0   11 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

••■• 

•••t 

2 

6 

0 

8 

0 

•«•• 

•••• 

3 

6 

0 

6 

0 

•••• 

•  ••• 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

•••• 

0     i 

0 

li 

0 

0 

7 

•  ••• 

•*•• 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6* 

••»• 

0  10 

I 

0 

0 

.  4 

0 

•••• 

•  ••• 

0 

10 

0 

3 

6 

•  ••• 

0     6 

0 

7 

0 

2 

4 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

1 

6 

0 

4 

0 

•••• 

•  ...  ^ 

0 

4i 

0 

1 

3    ' 

•••• 

•«•• 

0 

3 

0 

0 

9   ' 

0     1 

0     2 

0 

4i 

Q 

h 

3 

•  ••• 

11     0 

• 

14 

0 

1 

4 

0'» 

Wheat,  per  bushel  of 

ten  gallons, 
Rye,  (very  little  sown 

of  lat^  years) 
Oats, 

White  peas, 
Barley, 
Malt, 

Butcher's  meat  per  lb. 
Pigs  for  bacon  per  lb. 
A  goose, 
*   A  roasting  pig, 
A  couple  of  fowls. 
Pigeons  per  doz. 
Fresh  butter  per  lb. 
Best  cheese, 
Fresh  salmon, 
Coals  per  ton, 

Fuel. — P.  141.  "  Coal  is  in  general  use  as  fuel  by  ad 
many  of  the  inhabitants  as  can  afford  the  purchase  of  it, 
except  for  the  demands  of  the  farmer's  kitchen.  The 
Forest  of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire  supplies  tlie  south 
side  of  the  county  and  the  provincial  metropolis;  the 
Clee*hi]ls  of  Shropshire  furnish  it  for  the  northern  and 
,  eastern  parts;  and  the  western  procure  it  occasiortally 
from  Abergavenny.  The  town  of  Leominster  has  expe* 
rienced  some  benefit  in  this  respect  from  that  part  of  the 
canal  from  Stourport  which  has  been  executed. 

"The  price  of  coal  varies  according  to  the  distance 
from  the  pit,  and  the  means  of  conveyance.  When 
brought  to  Hereford  in  barges  on  the  Wye  from  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  it  now  sells  at  twenty-four  shillings  per 
ton ;  when  conveyed  by  waggons,  it  brings  three  or  four 
shillings  more;  and  the  latter  mode  is  in  favour  of  the 
consumer  from  the  size  and  superior  quality  of  the  article, 
the  refuse  of  the  pit  being  genera;! ly  mixed  with  the  heap 
designed  for  the  barges.    A  still  inferior  sort  is  sold  for  th^ 


9oi  .    nuneM  leomicy. 

ms^  of  b1^k«iiiflV  ^0€gi^s,  from  twelve  to  foortfieo  $htlv 
linpi*  'he  tuti.'* 

Manufactures. — ^In  the  section^  **  Commerce  and  Ma- 
nufactures,^* we  learn — p.  146,  t  ».at— **  unprot'ided  wiili 
«i>v  fnftnufjii!*ure  of  g^neial  c«iisuf«(>Unii  («xc«{>t  that  of 
g!o?c«,  which  i$  carried  on  ,iii  the  citv  on  a  vefv  limited 
•cale),  the  articles  of  commerce  in  Herefordshire  must  prin- 
cipahy  h®  confined  to  thos^  immediatdy  concerned  with 
agriculture.** 

{ti'^he  section,  **  Poor  apd  Populi»ion/'  p.  149,  wb 
are  inform*^  that  attempt^  liave  b^an  siadt*  to  iiitfoiiiica 
manufactures  <>f  dilftTent  kiads,  in  o<der  to  aifard  employ- 
ment  for  the  lower  ciasee^  (fir^t^  by  Lord  Scudamore  of 
Home  Laey^  HikI^  since,  by  Mr^  G^^orge  Bradford  of  I{eri^ 
fofil);  bi|i  witlidut  the  desired  spcces^.  We  are  tolJ^ 
bqwever,  in  p.  I50»  that— r'^  a  ^mall  manufactory  f<^ 
flannel  is  noDiT  established  ifi  Hereford,  «in4  it  «eems  a(  |^f* 
sent  to  pr#mi^  that  success  which  tbe  prp|KietQr§  fo  well 
deserve,  and  that  emplovment,  of'  which  tt^^  indi^triptpf 
poor  4re  in  so  unrth  ws^nU'* 

PoQR  Bate. — p.  40.  **  Unprovided  with  fh^nufaftories, 
or  other  modes  of  employing  wpmpn  and  ohildfen,  so  as  10 
enable  them  to  acquire  their  own  maintenance,  the  county 
of  Hereford  mu^  necessarily  contribute  largely  to  the 
plan  edopied  by  t|ie  l^i$l^u;d  for  the  sicppfift  qf  ib^ 
poor. 

'^  That  plan  was  dotrbtless  founded  cm  the  most  bene<i« 
^ent  pvineiple,  and  itt  pK^vJs|iau$  refleot  honor  a&  the 
epuntry. 

**  But  the  public  i^ianner  in  wbicb  relief  is  a^orded  liRv 
der  it,  is  attended  with  ccHueqaences  injurious  to  the  co^ 
mun'\ty,  by  destrc^yiug  that  spirit  c^f  iq^^pend^nqat  ao<| 
those  ideas  of  honest  ptide,  which  stimulate  a.  m^n  to  \ts^ 
his  utmost  exertions^  in  ^pport  of  himself  and  his  family. 
The  rates  .or  loans  applied  to  this  purpp^e  a^fe  gr^d^viaUy 
|n<;reastng,  and  they,  are  severely  felt  by  the  nmneroua  clasa 
of  small  hoQse-keepers,  particularly  in  towns.  During  the 
:unprecedented  price  of  grain  in  the  year  ISOI,  mpre  thaiv 
.one  instance  in  the  city. of  Hereford  occurred,  within  tbe 
observation  of  the  writer  of  this  Jiieport,  when  a  house*- 
keeper,  with  a  shop  and  decerit  connexions,  was  eo^pelied 
to  dine  freqnetuly  on  potatoes  and  water,  in  avdfSf  that 
eighteenrpeace  might  be  sayed  to  meet  tl^e  demands  qf  the 
pverseer ! 

**  The  returns  made  imder  the  act  of  26  George  III.  re- 
peat the  net  expentes  for  maiutainiiig  th^  poor  (bfou^hoiH 

the 


thfe  cikmty  of  Hereford,  in  the  year  1776,  totavebeen 
10,393 1.  %s.  2  d.  The  average  of  the  years  17S3,  4,  atwl  5, 
as  relumed  uiid^r  similar  authority^  was  stated  at  16,727/. 
185.  2rf. ;  at  present  they  nearly  amopnt  to  20,000 /.beitit^ 
in  roond  numbers,  double  the  sum  raised  thirty  years 
ago:'' 

.  In  the  chapter,  "Rural  Economy*'!  Mr.  D.  submns  a 
plan  fcr  the  meiioration  of  tl>e  condition  ot  **  the  IVa- 
gantry.'**   . 

1  insert  the  plan,  at  length;  not,  however  as  I  think  it 
altoj^her  free  from  obj^Nctions,— or,  indeed,  altogether 
practicable;  but  because  I  am  desirous  to  collect  every 
thin^  on  the  subject)  "{vhich  is  likely  to  furnish  a  probably 
useful  idea^  on  a  practical  matter,  so  diiiictfit  as  that  which 
relates  to  the  equitable  maintainance  of  tliose  wlio  are  zin- 
ubit  to.  maintain  themselves  and  their  famiHes.  Mr.  D. 
appears  to  have  thought  cibre  upon  this,  than*  on  most 
other  subjectj^  of  his  performance. 

P.  13«.  ^*  To  improve  tlie  condition,  and  to  increase 
the  ccunforts  of  this  valu;ible  class  of  the  comniunitv,*mu>t 
be  dceflied  a  most  desirable  object  by  every  liheral  and 
patriotic  mind.  A^coarding  to  the  ideas  of  the  writer  of 
this  Survey,  tli«  principie,  ©n  which  friendly  societies  are 
estftblisbed,  affords  the  means  of  protnoting  this  object. 
The  interfcyeoce  of  P&irhament  in  these  establishments  has 
hitherto  been  viewed  with  a  jeaiousy  hostile  to  their  suc- 
cess )'  but  it  is  conceived,  that  the  occupiers,  or  at  least  the 
pririeipal  occupiers  of  land,  in  every  parish  or  Iarg>er  dis- 
trict, in  concert  with  the  clergy,  might  patronize  a  society, 
to  consist  of  all  the  iahburers  and  male  seirvants  within  its 
limits. 

*^.  The  general  obKgatiotv  should  cons'St  in  the  contri- 
bution of  one  penny  per  day  from  the  wages  of  each  mem- 
ber, to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  their  employer.  A  fund 
would  thus  be  created,  which  should  be  considered  as  the 
sole  property  of  the  contrihutors,  but  liable  to  be  applied 
lo  no  purposes  but  those  of  the  society.  After  a  certain 
peiriod,  and  in  all  cases  of  illness,  age,  large  family,  or 
accident,  the  payments  should  suddenly  or  gradually  c^ase, 

and 

r 

*  PxAS  ANTRY.«^This  if  a  hateful,  becavne  injuriously  Humiliating, 
appellation, — when  applied  to  the  couritry  people  of  thi)  ia(aod.  Let 
it.be  confined  to  the  live  stoclc  i^  human  sha^t^ — io  Hussia,  and  in 
other  nations  of  demi^slaves.  Is  so  degradiog  a  distinction  calculated 
to  promote  "the  honest  independence  of  English  men,''  so  much 
i^lKed  akout,  in  the  Board's  Reports! 
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and  a  eertain  allowance  per  week  should  become  due  tor 
each  subKcriber.  When  members  removed  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another,  thev  niit^ht  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of 
the  amount  of  their  property  in  the  funds  of  the  district 
quitted^  and  their  allowance  be  made  payable  from  those 
of  the  district  in  which  they  shonld  reside.  An  annual 
adjiistment  of  accounts,  among^^t  the  diflVrent  societies  in 
a  county,  would  render  this  praeticabie  without  difficulty; 
and  in  cases  of  removal  beyojid  the  limits  of  the  dottnty^ 
some  similar  arrancement*  tnight  be  adopted. 

"  The  comfortable  prospect  of  a  prevision  in  old  age  or 
distress^  wiiuld  prubahly  afford  sufficient  indwement  to  the 
youujj^  peasantry  to  engage  in  a  plan  of  thi>  nature,  if  pro- 
perly explained  and  encouraged  bv  their  employers.  It 
would  ako  stimulate,  whdst  it  rewarded  industry;  and  a 
decided  preference^  if  not  an  increase  of  wages,  wovid  na» 
turally  be  given  to  members  of  such  societies,  by  those  wha 
are  in  the  habits  of  employing;  labourers  and  servants. 

*^  If  made  a  national  establishment,  a  parliamentary 
grant  of  a  few  thousaud,  pounds  would  materially  aid  the 
funds  in  the  infancy,  of  the  plan,  and  convince  ibe  lower 
class,  of  the  attention  of  the  legislature  ta  their  comforts. 

**  The  reduction  of  the  poor-rates  would  prove  one  of 
the  beneficial  effects  to  be  secured  by  an  institution  of  this 
kind ;  and  the  honest  independence  of  an  Englisbman  wot^d 
be  flattered  and  confirmed." 

Tithes. — On  this  topic,  likewise.  Mi*.  Duncumb  has 
bestowed  some  attention,  and  on  this,  too,  has  offered  hi» 
plan. 

The  following  passaore  acquaints  usswith  the  exisii79ff 
state  of  tithes,  in  Herefordshire. — P.  36.  *^  Most  of  the 
lands  in  Herefordshire  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  tithes, 
and  they  are  collected  in  kind  in  very  few  instances.  Tbe 
average  composition  in  lieu  of  them  varies  from  three  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  tp  four  shillings  for  every  pound  of 
money  paid  in  rerrt. 

•*  This  is  certainly  less  heavy  than  the  compositions  for 
tlihes  in  many  other  placei^,  although  they  have  been  much 
increased  since  the  enoronous  price  of  grain  in  the  years 
1800  and  1801.  They  are  still  however  paid  with  reluct- 
ance,  and  invariably  considered  by  the  occupiers  and  pro- 
prietors of  land,  to  be  serious  obstacles  to  agricultural  im- 
proveroentSk  .    ' 

**  Coppices  are  usually  retained  by  the  owner,  and  pre- 
vious to  the  sale  of  their  fallage  by  auction  (which  is  gene- 
rally practised),  an  agreement  is  made  on  the  subject  of 

tithe, 
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tithe,  Tiz*  one  tenth  of  the  sum  they  produce;  and  subse- 
quent disputes  are  thuV prevented." 

The  writer,  next,  produces  apfon  for  a  general  commit- 
taiion  of  tithes. — P.  37.  "  Of  the  various  modes  proposed 
to  eifect  the  desirable  object  of  a  ^.o&ral  oommuta  loti  of 
tithes,  that  of  a  coro-reot  seems  to  have  met  with  less 
objections  than  most  others  which  liave  yet  be  n  proposed; 
still  however  notliiughas  been  fleriously  attempted^  and  the 
subject  remains  open  to  further  discussion. 

*'  It  has  not  perhaps  occurred  to  every  one,  that  tithes 
in  their  present  form,  have  a  direct  and  powerful  tendency 
towards  increasing  the  prices  of  wheat  and  every  other 
grain,  by  creating  obstacles  to  its  culture,  and  thus  dimmish- 
ing  the. quantity  which  would  otherwise  be  grown.  But 
the  single  fact,  that,  an  acre  of  land  under  the  culture  of 
wheat,  i&  Uat>le  to  a  deduction  on  account  of  tithe,  in  nearly 
a  ten-fold  proportion  to  an  acre  of  land,  grazed  b>  cattle 
or  sheep,  is  surely  sufficient  evidence  that  tithes  must 
opersLte  unfavorably  to  the  cuUiire  of  grain,  and  conse- 
quently to  its  abundance  and  cheaj^ness.  How  desirable 
then  is  such  a  commut  .tion  as  would  render  this  payment 
equally  heavy  on  every  acre  of  land  according  to  its. value, 
whetijer  it  be  applied  to  the  culture  of  grain,  3r  to  the  pro* 
duction  of  aivimal  food! 

"Under  this  impression,  it  is  now  proposed,  that  in  lieu 
of  tithe,  a  tax  be  imposed  (on  tUe  principle  of  an  equal 
land-ux)  on  every  estate,  according  to  its  value,  for  itje 
support  cf  the  clergy.  The  wisdom  of  parii  ment  would 
easily  determire,  how  many  shillings  in  every  pound  of 
rent  wou>d  be  equal  to  the  revenues  to  wh<ch  the  clergy 
have  a  cltiim,  and  the  measure  would  be  much  facilitated 
by  the  mvestii^ations  occasioned  by  the  income  or  property 
act  now  in  force.  The  tenant  might  be  made  liable  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  payment  ot  the  duty  proposed  as  a  sub- 
sthute  for  tithe,  but  in  case  of  nls  defalcation,  the  landlord 
might  be  made  ultimately  respoustble." 

Mr.  Duucmnb  then  |)roceeds,  with  his  assisting  friend, 
*' Mr.  Andrew  Knight,*'  to  point  out  the  advanuges  of 
such  a  plan  of  commuiraiion,  and  the  evils  of  tne  present 
practice,  of  levymg  tithes;  thus  closing  hs  strictures: — 
JP.  39.  "  The  plan  now  proposed  for  a  comin4itaiion  would, 
it  is  presumed,  counteract  or  prevent  these  serious  evils; 
encouragemedt  would  be  given  to  an  extended  culture  of 
grain  ;  and  a  new  motive  to  industry  and  exertion  would 
be  found  in  the  consideration,  that  the  most  indolent  farmer 
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inost  contribute  an  equal  sum  Witfa  tt^e  fl^o^  aetiire  ottd  mo- 
cessful  cultivator. 

**  The  effects  of  titbes  in  a  religious  vitfw  are  obvious 
*nd  important.  Tht  terms  which  too  generally  prevail 
between  tlie  clergyman  and  bis  parishioners,  prevent  hfabits 
of  iotercourscj  expose  him  to  attacks^  aoci  destroy  thepur^ 
pose  of  his  labours.  And  to  this  source,  may  perha^^  be 
ascribed  in  some  degree  the  rapid  increase  of  secturiew, 
and  the  comparativdy  greater  influence  pdss^ssed  by  their 
preachers,  khan  by  the  ministers  of  the  cburch  of  Eng- 
land.*' 

The  above  plan  is  beautifally  5i;np&,  and  so^&vimi^  that 
it  must  have  strtick  many  a  pne.  But  its  defects  bei^ig 
almost  equalfy  evident,  any  man^  of  ordinary  peiieifati^^ 
must  perceive  them. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to  tithes,  taken  in  kind, 
or  by  the  valuation  of  crops,  is  their  operatitig  as  a  tirx  oi> ^ 
and  of  course  a  cbeck  to,  Improvements.  But-  ho»^^  wiU  the 
plan  proposed  prevent  this  evil  teHdency  ?-*-and,  at  the 
same  time,  give  the  required  sec6rvty  to  the  rector  f 

At  the  outset,  it  is  true,—-'*  the  imost  indolent  farmet 
must  contribute  an  equal  snm  with*  the  most  active  and  soe^ 
cessful  cultivator.'* — Kut  supposing  the  vahie  of  money  t6 
continue  to  lessen,  with  the  same  rapiditiy  that  it  ha«  lately 
done,  the  rector  would  soonf  find^  himseU  left  in  the  rear. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  its  value  should  as  rapidly  be  increased, 
the  cultivator  would  experience  a  aimilar  hardship ;  owing 
to  a  nomimil  fall  in  the  prieeJs  of  his  produce.— Hence,  the 
plan  in  its  nature  pre-supposes,  (tho  nothing  of  ttve  kfjid  ift 
expressed ! }  that  the  value  of  the  Jadds  should  of  course  be 
astertained,  from  time  to  time;  and,  of  coutse,  tagether 
with  ihe  improvements  that  may  have  been  made  in  tbem, 
since  the  origmal  estimate. — And,  hence,  we  may  safely 
advande  that  to  tithe  the  rent^  would  be  to  proeeed  on  a 
nvrong  principle. 

Tithe  is  issuable  out  of  produce^  a«d  out  of  %hat,  onlj^ 
can  it  be  properly  drawn.  Corn  can  best  be  taken  as  a 
medium,  for  the  existing  prices  of  predial  pr-oikiotions ; 
and  has  long  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  best,  if  not  the  onty 
sale  and  equitable  basis  on  which  a  commutation  of  fetthei 
can  be  founded.  I  am,  nevertheless,  ready  to  listen  to  the 
opinions  and  plans  of  others. 

Now,  when  the  prices  of  corn  are  sufficiemty  ascertained, 
and  regularly  registered,  under  the  authority  of  Govern- 
fuent^  there  can  be  little  doubt^  tliat  whenever  tithe  owners 
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«nay  prefer*  Ihe  (Deace  and  dodial  order  6f  pafi^he't,  and  the 
prosperity  of*  the  present  reliijiofil  of  the  reaj  n,  &<  by  laMr 
estjftblishedj-^to  ihtf  iirtch#isnafilik^  grrttjficanon  of  p  fesess- 
if>g  the  ppw^i"  of  oppr^SSihn, — an  egui-able  2Lvii  happy 
«ubsTITUTilON,  tor  TITHfefi  ttiay  be  effectt^r),  ih^ough  the 
flie<iiu.fi  of  the  CORK  KhttiK^S^— {hii/  tiualified, 

l^LAKD  l^k^lGAn^.— Navigable  jRivers,'-r^P.  <;;-— 
^*  The  Wye  is  the  tiio^t  beneftci.l  on  tl>e  iiumeJiit'f*  pur- 
poi^et  i>f  a^rkuhiire;  in  t*)e  conveyance  of  wheat  and  flour 
to  Bristol,  ef  tdd\  for  biifft^n^  lime.Ntone,  and  also  in  the 
conveyanee  of  iuifte  from  the  kihi  to  d^siaitt  parts  of  tb6 
crturt»v.'* 

P.  13.  •*  Various  aiPtic'es  cont^eisted  with  husbandry  irt 
conveyed  to,  and  ^rom  Hereford  ort  the  WyCj  in  biriyefe 
containing  from  eighteen  to  thirty  ton> ;  but  either  a  Lifgie 
or  stnall  supjily  of  w  iter  is  equally  fa^al  ro  the  navigaticrn. 

**  The  latter  is  experienced  during  the  ji^reater  part  o\'  a  irf 
Summer,  when  shoals  bar  ly  covered  with  the  sfremfi  occur 
very  frequently;  in  winter,  heavy  rains,  or  snowdissolv'ing 
on  its  banks  within  tbia  county,  have  tue  eHPect  of  gfaduilly 
addn^g  a  few  inched  to  t^ie  depth  i  but,  when  these  rersh  in 
t<lw*rents  into  rts  channel  froDa  tlie  mounta^ifid  of  B  ecknock 
And  Radrior^iiites,  (h^y  occasiofl  anf  alifkost  instcinr^'feoul 
fiterflow,  ftffd  give  it  a  force,  which  defies  all  the  ordinary 
means  uf  refti^tance!  or  corttroul.*  By  this  impetiroSiiy, 
large  qttdniitt^s  df  fand  are  frequently  retnoved  from  thetr 
$itadiion^9  6ti  tlie  oite  Side  or  the  other,  and  ti^#  chanfiel^ 
have  thus  been  formed  in  Various  plates,'* 

P.  14.  *'  H^tat  ftttenrp^i  have  be*^n  djfidef  t«r  effect  a  safe 
and  regular  nstvtgaiion  oh  the  Wye  i  wnb  this  vrew,  an  Act 
©f  Pciriiatneiit  passed  l4.h  Gharlea  li  ^  Cmt  nd  further  steps 
were  then  taken.  A  sirnil^r  Act  pa-^std  In  a'»d  8  h  WiU 
liam  ill.  and  he^ivy  ass^e.^^aiem^  were  k'vit>d  on  ti*e  county, 
wifli  httle  &r  nd  etiect.  At  the  prtf*eht  tiirie  ihe  stfty^ct  ii 
again  under  agHattotk,  arii  an  engineer  is  engaged  x<y  oiakd 
A  rcfiort  oft  I  tie  praijf^cabihtv  trf  scoo[iirij»^  out  (:h;tnnei!S 
througti  the  principal  shoJs  which  obstruct  the  navigacion 
at  low  Water  5  dt  oontining  thecui^rerit  ih  tt>osW  pl&oea  within 
narrow  hmits;  ^ml  far  nadkrng  a  towing  p^eh  for  horsies  in- 
stead o^fiien.'* 

i\  I  a.    <'  A  si^fhSr  ioo^iivdfii^tfeef^  With  r«is^);«  to  nav<i^ 

g>«nonf^ 

'*'The  |;reatest  dpod  exp^rjemred  of  late  was  occasioned  \>j  ar  ^all  pf 
rain  and  tli«  melting  of  snow  on  tE<j  5th  of  February^  n9*>,  whdfi  Ihi 
river  rose  fifictfii  feet  in  twenty- four  hours,  and  did^fhori«.'iiS'rfa(hVg«# 
Ihrotigfa  the  c<iui>ly,  des^royit^g  bridg|es  clfowning  catti4^aMUl»«ft^ffi 
and  sweepiDg  off  valuable  plank  and  timber  from  the  wharfs. 
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gation^  is  experienced  when  the^Lug  is  swelled  by  partial 
rains,  which  have  not  equally  affiscted  the  Wye;  a  nipidity 
and  force  are  then- given  to  the  Log  in  its  discharge  into 
the  Wye,  which  it  will  probably  be  ever  difficult  torestcaia 
or  correct.  An  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1663,  and  a 
second  about  thirty  years  after,  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing the  Lug  navigdhle,  but  unforeseen  difficulties  arose, 
and  nothing  was  efl'ected.  A, private  subscription  was  ap- 
plied in  tbe  year  1714,  with  more  success  for  a  tiipe,  and  a 
few  barges  navigated  as  far  as  Lepmiuster ;  but  either  from 
want  of  ikill  in  the  ar(chitect,  or  from  the  obstacles  before 
stated,  a  high  flood,  which  followed  soon  afterwards,  so 
materially  injured  the  locks  and  all  that  had  been  done,  that 
no  attempts  to  repair  or  renew  the  works  have  been  subse- 
quently  made.'' 

Cajids.'^V.  145.  "  Inland  navigation  is  beneBcial  to  a 
county ;  first,  in  proportion  to  the  heavy  goods  which  it 
has  to  export,  and  next,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  it  has 
to  receive.  Where  the  soil  is  deep,  the  roads  diiBcult  to 
be  formed,  and  expensive  in  repairs,  (as  experienced  here,) 
f  his  mode  of  carriage  must  be  doubly  advantageous.  Here- 
fordshire depends  wholly  on  coal  from  other  counties,  and 
produces  within  itself  large  supplies  of  tiinber  for  navy  and 
other  purposes;  an  almost  peculiar  article  of  export  in  *its 
provincial  liquor,  and  a  considerable  e:xcess  of  grain  beyond 
Its  own  consumption." — Again*— ^^  The  precariousness  of 
conveyance  by  the  Wye  has  already  been  noticed,  and 
no  other  river  in  its  present  state  is  even  of  partial  utility  in 
this  way,  excepting  the  occasional  carriage  of  pigs-  of 
iron  in  small  boats ^to  a  forge  on  the  Lug,  called  Tidnor, 
which  IS  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  junction  of  the 
I^ug  aud  Wye,  and  of  coals  to  Lugwardine,  abduc  one 
mile  further.  An  rictof  parliament  was  therefore  obtained 
in  the  year  1791,  for  making  a  navigable  canal  from  the 
city  of  HeretorJ,  and  by  the  town  ot  Ledbury,  to  the  Se-> 
vern  at  Gloucester^  with  a  lateral  cut  to  the  collieries  at 
Newent.  *' 

P.  I44<  ^'  An  act  for  another  canal  to  extend  to  Kingtoni 
from  Leominster  and  Stourport,  was  obtained  soon  a^'cer  the 
former.  Lime  and  coal  from  Shropshire  were  stated  to  be 
the  prmcipal  objects  of  importatioft^  and  the  usual  prodtice 
of  the  county,  those  for  export. 

"  The  expense  from  Kington  to  Leominster  was  esti- 
mated l>y  e(n  engineer  at  37,000/.  between  Leominster  and 
Sta^iport  at  83,000/.     A  part  of  the  latter  extent  was  com- 
p'etediiA  the  year  i79G,  and  bas^effepted  some  reduction  m 
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the  price  of  coal,  without  reachinc^  so  far  as  Stourj3orti.  A 
miscalculation  of  expenses^  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
canal,  haa  stopped,  for  the  present  at  least,  all  further  pro- 
gres!»;  and  the  two  instances  afford  a  useful  lesson  of  caution 
IQ  those  who  may  in  future  engage  in  speculation  of  ib^ 
nature.*' 

Bridges. — Speaking  of  the  impetuosity  of  the  Wye, 
Mr.  Duncumb  favors  us  with  the  following  interesting  par- 
ticulars respecting  its  Bridges.— 'P.  13.  *'  To  this  impetu. 
osity  is  al^  to  be  ascribed,  the  want  of  a  number  of  bridges, 
ad^equate  to  a  safe  and  easy  cocnmiinication  between  dif. 
ferent  parts  of  the  county,  and  so  highly  essential  in  agri- 
cultural concerns.  The  original  cost  of  building,  and  the 
heavy  expense  of  repairs^  have  so  much  discouraged  un- 
dertakings of  this  kind, .that  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  Wye 
through  Herefordshire,  there  was  only  one  bridge,  that  of 
Hereford,  until  the  3  ear  1597. 

^^  An  Act  of  Parliament,  which  stated  in  the  preamble, 
the  inconveniences  of  the  ferry,  and  tlie  number  of  lives  lost 
|n  the  passage,  was  then  obtained  for  erecting  si  second,  at 
'  Wilton  Bear  Ross.  Since  that  date  two  more  have  been 
added,  in  order  to  facilit£^te  the  intercourse  with  Walea. 
Oue  of  these  was  built  at  Bred  wardrne,  under  an  Act  passed 
in  1762,  and  the  other  at  Whitney,  under  an  Ace  passed  in 
1780.  That  of  Bredwardine,  which  is  composed  of  brick, 
jafter  sustaining  great  damage  by  the  flood  of  1795,  hascon-r 
tinued  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  current;  but  that  at 
Whitney  has  already  been  twice  destroyed,  ai^d  was  agaiu 
renewed  on  stone  piers,  A.  D.  1802/' 

Roads.— On  this  subject,  we  find  not  a  veord  to  our  pur« 
pose.  Mr.  D.  says—"  the  roads  of  Herefordshire,  were 
ence  proverbially  bad.''  And  if  Mr.  Clark  is  to  be  bolievedy 
they  were  not  at  the  time  be  wrote,  much  better.  See  p.  270. 

Markets. — P.  63.  **  A  very  considerable  Surplus  of 
wheat  is  produced  m  the  county,  beyond  the  internal  con* 
sumption,  and  admits  of  a  lar^e  exportation  e.very  year  to 
Bristol  and  other  places,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  bas 
been  much  diminished  by  the  conversion  o^  some  of  the 
best  arable  lands  to  other  purposes." 

P.  159.     *^  The  following  are  the  peculiar  weights  and 
measures  now  in  use  in  this  county. 
A  pound  of  fresh  butter,  Eighteen  ounces* 
A  stone  -    -    -    -    -      Twelve  pounds. 
A  customary  acre,      -     Two  thirds  ot  a  statute  acre. 
A  bop  acr^^      ...      That   space    of  ground,   which 

contains  1000  plants ;  viss.  about 
half  a  statute  acre. 


A  lug^f  •    ^    -^    -    -     Forty-nine  square  ^ards  (^  cop- 
pice wood. 
A  wood  acre,    -     -    -     Three  eighths  Iari?er  th^n  a  sta* 

tute,  i.  e.  hs  S  are  to  5. 
A  day*&'niaih,  -    «    »-     AboUt  a  statute  acre  ot  oneaddw 

or  i^rass  1  aid,  beini;  the  quan* 

titv  (i^u«(lv  movvn  by  one  rhao 

in  one  day, 
A  perch  of  fencing,  •  .r     Seven  \ards. 
A  perch  of  vailing,    -      S  x'eeft  tt-et  and  an  hsflr. 
A  petch  of  (and,     r    -      Five  yards  and  an  half  (as  sta- 

•  tute). 
A  bushel  of  fcrafn         -      Ten  gallons. 
A  ha-hel  of  iii  It,        -      5'gh»  cf^llons  and  ao  half.'* 

In  an  **  Ai'pt^hHi^^,'*  the  R^^pbiter  fexpafiiie^  on  the  state 
tbpiC— **  The  sale  oj cOtn  by  ia77iple.^*  The  point  h.  sbeen, 
sonje  time  settled..  U  would  be  fotly  in  the  ej^trtnme  to 
prohibit  the  piifitlce. 

He  hkewige  appropiriaf^s  fit  s^ctioA  to'  *<  ObserVinOttS  on 
peaktsxw  ft7r>zand  Cattle^  Bur  still  we  havc-^**  much 
ido    abnnt    nothing-*'      While    there  is '  no    faiV  a;:aln!^t 

ffOdUcef^  tcting  their  product**  to  dis'^nt  nlarkets,  ifo  sert^ 
ds  complaint  can  tie  rigainst  decdets.  tf  ti^^y  Cdti  corivey 
surplus  procitice  to  a  distant  tnaikety  Cheaper  than  the  pro- 
itu  eN;^— surelv,  CoMitmeri  are  benefittd  by  them;  ahd 
bught  to  be  tharfkiul.—  In  reorarti  to  dealers  ih  livestock,  it 
H  ridicuh  us  fo  speaK  gravely  on  the  subject  And,  in  re- 
spect to  graifty  lirtless  in  tiijiej^  bf  extreme  scarcity,  there  is 
little  room  tor  arg«.p[ient. 

Another  Section  of  the  Appefidix  refefes  to  the  extortion 
and  tricks  of  miliars.  But  ihe  ancier^t  Cu^om  of  *Vthc 
peasattry"  tarrying  their  hiTeSd  Corn  to  the  mltl,  wottfd  seerti 
to  be  oh  the  dechne,  in  Herefordshire. 

SOCIETIES.— Mr.  Clark's  suggeitioti  appears  16  have 
l>een  attended  lo.     See  p.573. 

p.  157.  *' An  Agiiculfural  Society  was  established  ?b 
Ht  refordshire  in  the  year  I79f7,  and  it  Comprises  lAost  6f 
the  princif  al  [proprietors  and  many  of  the  prinupaf  occti- 

Eiers  of  land,  throughout  the  county  :  the  tiumbef  of  memi^' 
ers  Jit  present  exceeds  one  hundred  and  tw'enty.** 
The  Secretary  pioceeiJs,  unassuinrngly,  to  spesflc  of  the 
views  ot  the  Society.     But  I  find  rtot  a  line  to  ittstrdct  the 
Public ;  nor  even  the  Managei^s  of  otber  Socieiies'  of  a  si- 
iptiar  naturcp 
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SUBJECT  THE  THIRD. 


RURAL  ECONOMY. 


©IVISION  TrtE  FIRST. 

TENANTED  ESTATES, 
Their  IMPROVEMENT  and  MAN4GEMENT. 
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jSTATf.Si-^Pl'op^fors.'^V.  25.  *<  Tht  greategt  ostatea 
ftt  Heireforclshife  bfelohg  to^  the  G6Vei*noM  of  Ouy'i  Hoi- 
Ynt*>  »n  Loftdori,  the  Duke  of  NorfoHc,  thd  Earl  ©f  Oxford^ 
tfre  Eairf  of  B}s^*2C,  Sir  George  Cornwall,  Bart.,  K  P.  Knight, 
Esq.,  S.  DaVlesi,  &q,,  &c*  &c.'*— ^*The  extensive  property 
ftoAV  heW  by  the  Govemors  of  Gu}?**  Hospital  Formerly  be- 
l^rrged  tb  the' Bfydges  funnily.  The  late  Dake  of  Chandoft 
had  his  re^fdence  at  Aconbury,  four  miles  south  frorti 
Hereford^  hfe  ^i»as  an  active  protiioter  of  erery  ttieaaure, 
i*'h*cfc  had  fof  its  object  the  prosperity  of  the  county,  or  th6 
eky  of  .Herefbrd.  His  hospita:Flty  was  liberal  and  diffa- 
Bive;  aifd  H  considerable  part  of  his  wealth  Wng  eKpendod 
on  the  ^pot  whieh  furnished  it;  but  disappointed  in  hh  ex- 
pectations of  support  in  a  polltiea)  coote&t,  he  btcatn^  dt8« 
gtrsced  with  his  situation,  and  disposed  of  his  resideuce  and 
ttM  hi«  estates  in  theconuty,  to  the  present  po»se?.aor8. 

'•  Thus  they  remain  under  the  mortifying  change,  that 
t'he  rents  are  annually  remitted  to  the  metvopoli**,  und  tho 
mansions  destroyed,  or  converted  t9  purposes  fir  huiiibler 
and  less  genevaliy  useful,  than  tho^i  Hot  wh  oh  they  were 
designed. 

«  The  large  estatOts  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolli  were  acquired 
by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  Scndarnore*  of  Horn 
Lacy ;  and  much  of  the  land  of  Somerset  Divies,  Esq.  WRi 
purchased  from  the  Crofts  of  Croft  CaStle*" 

Tenures,i^On  this  topic,  we  find  some  tiiterestitig  par* 
ticulars.,  in  the  Report  under  review.  I  insert  th.?ni,  berO| 
on  the  amhority  of  the  BeporteT,-*a^  a  man  of  vtadinff, 
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P.  23.  **  A  considerable  part  of  the  hundred  of  WorineIo\T 
is  csiWed  Irchenfieldf  vdod  is  situated  near  Ross.  Much  of 
•ancient  history  attaches  to  this  district,  whicti  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  petty  states  into  which  Wales  was  fcMrmerly 
divided/' 

P.  24.  **  Amongst  oiher  peculiarities,  the  tenure  of 
gavel-kind  has  prevafled  in  this  district,  4rom  the  remotest 
periods  to  the  present  time.  Thci  leading  feature  or  prin- 
ciple of  this  tenure  is  well  known,  viz.         ^ 

*^  That  in  cases  of  persons  dymg  intestate,  the  law  of 
primogeniture  lias  no  efiect,  and  lanHs  descend  not  to  the 
«lde^t,  \outigest,  or  any  one  son  only,  but  in  equal  divisions 
to  ail  the  sons  together.  But  the  privilegeand  the  security 
of  disposing  of  pro|>erty  by  wiH  are  now  so  iully  understood 
and  experienced,  that  (the  provisions  of  this  ancient  and 
pecuKar  tenure  are  rarely  resorted  to. 

'^In  the  manor *of  Hampton  Bishop,  which  belongs  to 
the  see  of  Hereford,  another  tenure  prevails,  which  occurs 
jiearly  as  seldom  as  that  above  mentioned;  it  is  that  of 
fiovci^gh  £ngiishj  hy  which  the  youngest  son  succeeds  t^ 
the  burgage,  tenement,  &c.  oh  the  death,  of  his  fatiier,  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  eldest  and  otiier  brothers.  Littletoa 
supposes  this  tenure  to  have  beea  founded  on  the.  principle, 
tha^t  the  age  of  the  youngest  mo^  patticularly  required  the 
assistance  of  the  .parent.  Otlier  amtiors  have  given  a  less 
grave  rcuson  for  this  custom;  they  suppose  that  the  lord  of 
the  fee  had  anciently  a  xi^iit  to  violate  the  seventh  com- 
inandmeht  with  his  t^inant's  bride  on  the  wedding  night, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  tenement  descended  to  the  youngest 
-son  as  the  more  certain  ofi'spring  of  the  tenant.  The  custom 
certainly  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  was  abolished  by 
IVIakolm  III.  Amongst  the  Tartars  it  was  general,  and  per- 
haps «»mon^st  many  otner  nations  at  that  early  perio<i,  when 
they  existed  in  a  pastoral  state;  for  in  that  situation  of  life, 
the  elucr  sons  siccessively  left  their  parents,  (probably  with 
some  assistciuce  from  thtm,)  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to 
manage  for  themselves,  and  consequently  the  youngest  son, 
Mho  remained  at  home,  lad  the  best  c^aim,  and  aUo  the 
greatest  occasion  for  a  provision  for  himself. 

<'  It  v^ili  be  imagined  that  this  tenure,  like  gaveUkmd, 
is  not  often  acted  on,  but  one  ii:stanee  at  least  has  occurred 
here  wittiin  a  very  short  period  fiom  tne  present  time. 

^^  Copyh<jla  property  is  not  so  common  in  this  as  in  many 
other  districts,  and  in  consequence,  courts  are  less  regularly 
lield,  and  the  privileges  of  the  lords,  being  in  various  iiw 
itanaes  inconsiderable  in  value,  are  less  tenaciously  pre* 

served. 
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served.  The  continual  expenses  attending  property  of  this 
description,  the  vexatious  litigations  to  which  it  gves  rise, 
and  the  distress  to  which  families  are  frequen'ly  reduced  hy 
its  operatioii<9,  render  it  an  object  nitich  to  be  wished,  that 
some  general  criterion  mi^ht  be  established  by  law,  so  that 
the  landlord  mi^rht  purchase  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  or 
the  tenant  obtain  that  of  the  loid,  by  a  fair  and  known  com- 
pensation. 

**  Leasehold  estates"  (Q.Lifeleasehold?)  "aremorecom- 
mon,  and  are  liable  to  many  of  ttie  objections  ajrainst  copy- 
hold property.— -They  seem  to  be  relics  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, which  is  no  inconsiderable  argument  in  favour  of  their 
abolition. 

**  The  principal  lessors  are,  the  Bishop,  the  Dean,  the 
Chapter,  the  P^ebendv^r!es  and  other  members  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Church,  tlu*  Co'  j)oration  of  Hereford  ami  other  towns^ 
the  Collt'ge  of  Vicai's  Choral, &c'.  Perhips  in  round  num- 
bers, it  may  not  be  far  from  accurate  to  state,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  county  is  freehold,  and  the  remaining 
third  under  the  other  tenures,  which  have  been  particula- 
rized above.** 

Improvement  of  Estates.— On  this  subject  we  cannot 
reasonablv  expect  much  useful  information,  from  an  un- 
practised Reporter. 

On  the  Improvement  of  ffomesteads-^^otnexliiiig  will  be 
found,  under  that  head,  ensuing. 

Draining. — ^The  Reporter  appears  to  he  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  this  valuable  art.  And  iiis  assis  ant,  is  still; 
pretty  evidently,  in  his  novitiate,  with  retrarl  to  it 
'  Soabuming. '^The  following  instmce  of  successful  prac- 
tice is  worth  preserving.  P.  101 .  **  Mdny  p^rts  of  HercT 
fordsbire  are  doubtless  suscepiityle  of  grear  improvements 
from  this  measure:  but  it  has  tiitherro  been  confined  to  a 
few  persons  only,  A  general  kno^vledge  of  the  following 
fact  will  perhaps  induce  others  to  afForJ  it  a  fair  trial. 

**  About  twelve  years  ago,  an  extensive  tract  of  hilly 
ground,  over-run  with  gorse  atid  fern,  was  purchased  bv 
James  Phillipps,  Esq.  with  other  lands  in  the  parish  of 
Dewchurch. 

**  The  value  of  sucb  grounds  is  not  always  known,  but 
fortunately  in  this  instance  it  is  ascertained  with  the  j};reafest 
precision;  it  being  valued  to  him  in  the  purchase  as  worth 
three  shillings  per  acre  of  annual  rent.  Soon  afterwards 
Mr.  Phillipps  engaged  proper  workmen  from  Gloucester- 
shire,  who  cut  the  gorse  in  bundles  at  two  shiliiDg'*  per 
hundred  :  they  then  pared  and  burnt  the  surface,  and  spread 
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ihd  imffia^»  And  spread  the  ashes  at  tw^aty^ve^  shillii^g^ 
p@r  ftor^f  It  was  then  ploughed  for  wbeat^  Imd  the  ]^ro*- 
duee  WF^9  PQ  less  than  twenty-six  bcishels  per  acre. 

**.In  the  spring  it  was  properly  prepared  for  turnips^ 
and  brought  a  very  good  crop.  It  was  next  sown  with 
barley  a»M  §eeds,  and  has  from  that  time  remained  an  ex- 
uellc^nt  pasture,  and  any  of  the  neighbours  would  gladly 
rpnt  it  at  sixteen  or  even  eighteen  shillings  per  acre." 

Mrt  Kf  however,— who  would  seem  to  poss^^  an  inordi- 
nate phare  of  the  spirit  of  opposition ;  and  who  is  of  course 
prompt  tQ  speak  on  every  controvertible  subject,-— ^enters 
\9p0n  that  oi  '*  paring  and  Burning.''  But,  on  this,  as  on 
other  occasions,  nothing  either  new  or  excellent  is  to  be 
foundy  in  bis  remarks;  which  are  only ^-"•'* about  it— and 
about  it,''-^Fiu.ding  himself  superior,  in  some  things,  to  the 

fenerality  of  occupiers,  in  the  district  in  which  he  resides, 
g  ventures  flike  many  other  men  under  similar  circum- 
itances)  to  talk  on  every  topic,  whether  prepared  or  not; 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware,  that,  by  suffering 
bis  immature  strictures  to  be  sent  to  the  pr^ss,  he  was  in 
effect  trusting  himself  out  of  Herefordshire ;— and  speak- 
ing amoug  men  who  are  more  fully  informed  on  rural 
lubjects, 

it  must,  by  this  time,  be  well  understood  (seeing  ho;«r 
much  lias  recently  been  published  conoerning  it)  that 
burning  the  sward  acts  as  a  stimulant^  and  is  principally 
applipabli?  io  particular  cases.  In  which  cases,  if  the  (and 
be  pr^senUy  retuirned  again  to  a  state  of  herbage,  the  im^ 

f^fovement  is  often  very  great.  On  the  contrary,  when 
belisbly  relying  on  that  stimulus,  the  improvident,  or  dis- 
honest, occupier  continues  to  take,  and  carry  off,  exbausl-^ 
ing  crop  after  crop,  the  effect  will  ever  be  similar  to  that 
mentioned  by  ]V1r,  JC  (in  p.  102).  The  facts  th^>e  ad* 
duCJ^d,  however,  are  too  few,  and  too  loosely  stated,  and  the 
<* opinion"  drawn  from  them,  too  vague,  for  insertion, h©re» 
I  hope  Mr.  K.  will  follow  up  his  conception,  in  order  to 
mak^  out,  in  a  circumstantral  and  intelligible  manner^  that 
tho  success  of  paring  and  burning  defiendsi  in  spme  sort  at 
Jc?ft8t,  on  the  degree  of  elevation  of  the  lands  on  whid)  th0 
operation  is  performed  ;-^and  this  notwithstanding  the 
•4»?itraordinary  instance  of  improv^ipent  by  it  (above  no*- 
iic^d)  on  "an  extensive  tract  of  hilly  ground/'— But  a 
trooe  to  trifling. 

Executive  Management  of  Landed  Estates.-^X^«^^^.-— 
P,  4i»  "Leases  of  old  dates  were  generally  binding  for 
twenty-one  years  ;  but  from  the  extraordinary  advance  in 
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tUx^  prices  of  grain,  wbich  has  been  so  often  allttded  to, 
landed  proprietors  now  grant  leases  more  frequently  IR 
three  terms  of  seven  years  eaph,  determinable  at  either 
of  those  periods  by  landlord  or  tenant. 

*^  The  advantages  of  this  mode,  preponderate  in  favor 
of  the  landlord,  whilst  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  checka 
the  irjiprov^ments  of  the  tenant,  and  induces  him  to  limit 
the  capital  which  be  employs.  In  proportion  as  these 
effects  are  produced,  the  public  are  sufferers." 

Covenants,— V,  41.  "The  provisions  in  the  clauses  of 
Herefordshire  leases  have  few  peculiarities*  Those  grant- 
ed by  R.  C  Hopton,  Esq.  of  Canon-Frome^  after  binding 
the  tenant  to  keep  the  premises  in  repatir,  further  stipulate, 
that  the  landlord,  with  proper  persons,  shall  have  power 
once  in  every  year,  to  survey  the  state,  of  the  buildings, 
and  make  a  report  to  the  tenant  of  what  appears  neces- 
sary to  be  done  on  the  premises,  under  that  parti^ulz^ 
clause.  This  regulation  has  been,  attended  with  th^  besr. 
effects,  aud  it  is  presumedi  is  worthy  of  general  adop- 
tion." 

He  must  be  an  improvident  proprietor,  indeed, who  doeu 
|iot  covenant  for  such  a  power. 

p.  30.  "  The  houses  and  buildings  of  all  kinds  arcr 
Usuq'IIy  put  into  good  repair  by  the  proprietor,  at  the  conw 
inenceaient  of  a  lease,  and  the  tenant  engages  to  preserve 
them  in^oofl  condition  fifterwards;  having  somt^times  the 
advants^ge  of  unconterted  limber  front)  the  estate  when 
iiepessary." 

P.  36.  '*In  particular  situations,  the  tenant  further 
4evQtQSi  the  use  of  his  waggon  for  a  few  days  in  the  year 
to  the  service  of  his  landlord;  and  this  is  usually  applied 
tQ  the  conveyance  of  coal  for  the  consuiuption  of  the 
latter." 

M^rtts. — P^  36,  "  The  best  arable  lands  are  rented  on  an 
iyerage  at  twenty  shillings  per  acre;  the  best  meadow  at 
forty  shillingsg  In  the  vicuiity  of  towns,  and  in  other 
situations  piurticularly  eligible,  meadows  are  let  at  four 
pounds  an  acre,  or  even  more;  and  the  prbduce  of  that 
meadow  frequently  exceed  two  tons  of  hay  in  j^ood 
Iteasons.  The  poorer  arable  ma^  bereiited  at  ten  shillings 
pt  less;  and  meadows  of  inferior  quality  and  in  distant 
situations^  at  eighteen  or  twenty  shillings.  * 

P^  63.     *^  TJie  heaviest  crops  of  wheat,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  pFodt^ced  in  the  vicinit)  of  Hereford,  and  thence 
through  the  clays  towards  l/cdbury.     Lands  thus  situatcA 
«re  now  rented  from  eighteen  to  twenty  shillings  the  sta- 
tute 
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tute  acre ;  but  abstracted  from  the  pasture  and  meadowy 
the  average  price  of  all  tl^e  arable  land  in  the  county,  is 
probably  not  more  than  ten  shillings." 

lieceiving  Rents. — P.  36.  "When  a  person  becomes 
tenant  of  an  estate  at  Candlemas,  he  is  required  to  dis- 
charge half  a  year's  rent  at  the  Candlemas  following,  and 
to  make  a  similar  payment  at  the  expiration  of  every  six 
months  afterwards." 


DIVISION  THE  SECONCr. 


W  Q  O  D  LANDS. 

Woods.— .p.  94.  «  Almost  every  part  of  Hereford- 
shire  abounds  in  woods,  and  old  plantations  of  timber,  or 
rather  perhaps  with  fine  trees  of  oak  and  elm,  for  which  the 
proprietors  are  more  indebted  to  nature,  than  to  art.  At  a 
distant  period  a  large  proportion  of  the  province  must  have 
been  altogether  woodland  and  coppice:  the  clearing  na*^ 
turally  began  in  the  most  fertile  spots,  particularly  near 
streams  and  rivers.  Reference  is  made  to  the  *  assart* 
or  cleared  lands  near  Aconbury,  in  grants  to  a  religious 
house  there,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  But  even  at  pre- 
sent, an  eminence  one  mile  east  from  the  church  and  vil- 
lage of  Mordiford,  affords  at  once  striking  specimens  of 
Herefordshire  in  its  original  state,  and  in  that  to  which  it 
has  been  brought  by  cultivation  and  refinement.  Looking 
from  this  point  towards  the  east,  an  immense  expanse  of 
woodland  is  seen, -as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  a  white 
cottage  and  a  cultivated  acre  occasionaily  intervening. 
Deep  and  winding  roads  intersect  the  whole  with  a  narrow 
track,  and  a  bleak  and  barren  common  which  appears  **far 
from  the  busy  haunts  of  man,'  completes  the  cheerless 
scene." 

Grove  and  Hedge  Timber. — To  the  westward,  however, 
trees  only  serve  to  ornament  the  face  of  the  country.  On 
the  demesne  lands  of  men  of  fortune,  and  in  various  parts 
of  the  county,  we  are  told,  much  valuable  timber  is  found. 

Coppices.— P.  96.  "  Some  of  the  most  extensive  cop- 
pices are  situated  in  the  parishes  of  Fownhope,  Woolhope, 
and  Little  Birch  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ledbury.  They 
consist  principally  of  ash,  oak,  and  willow,  are  generally 

cut 
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cut  dowdt  onoe  In  thirteen  years,  and  bring  at  a  public 
Sale  from  18/.  ito  35/.  per  wood-acre,  the  size  of  which  bears 
a  proportion  to  the  statute  acre  as  eight  to  five.  In  fall- 
ing a  coppicey  a  certain  number  of  store  treqs  are  left  as . 
standards  on  every  acre :  and  these  would  furnish  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  timber  frotn  the  spot,  but  they  are  too. 
often  cut  (Town  at  the  second  fallage,  and  replaced  per- 
pelxially  after,  with  younger  stores.  The  ash  is  converted 
into  hoops,  for  whicl^  the  county  itsqlf  has  of  course  a 
large  demand ;  the  oak  and  willow  furnish  poles  for  hops, 
and  materials  for  laths ;  whilst  what  are  termed  black  "potes^ 
which  are  those  of  larger  size,  and  confined  to  oak,  are 
applied  in  rafters  and  other  purposes  in  building.'' 

Plantations.— In  a  county  so  well  stocked  with  fortu» 
itous  timbeir  and  coppice  woods,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
j9ropa;^^^2(7;i  of  woodlands  should  be  neglected,  or  avoided.. 

For  a  noval  suggestion  on  Planting  Hedges^  see  Farm 
Fences^  below. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

jCARMS. — ^In  the  chapter,  "Estates,"  we  meet  ^ith 
some  account  of  the  sizes  of  Farms. — P.  22.  "  5^ese 
estates"  (the  larger  ones  enumerated  aforegoing)-^ are 
divided  into  farms  comprising  on  an  average,  from  two 
hundred  to  four  hundrea  acres  each.*' 

In  the  legitimate  section,  "Size  of  Farms,*'  the  Bcr 

Sorter,  disdaining  the  ground  on  which  he  stood, — the  . 
istrict  about  which  he  was  professing  to  write, — launched, 
adventurously,  into  the  sea  of  speculation,  Concerning  the 
size^  of  izu^s politically  considered!  And,  after  flounsing 
some  time,  reached  a  firm  landing  place  (erected  by  minp  . 
own  hand*)  and  spake  as  follows! — P.  35.  "On  the 
'.^hole,  it  is  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  land-owners^ 
whether  they  will  not  most  essentially  contribute  to  that 
public  good[  a^d  prosperity,  (of  which  their  own  con- 
istitutes  an  individual  part,)  when  they  arrange  their  pro- 
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*  See  TafeA'ti^Eon  Landbp  Fropsrty,  p.  144. 
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p^rtr  In  flivfeton^  ef 'taricms  eitfent,  fn^m.'fe'WJ  W  ftfe  h*- 
cfrea  acres,  and  -ftiti?  afibrd  t6  efietj  class,  the  means  «rf 
iftiptto^tig  their  cofidition  by  haWto  of  }ti*<i*ry,  attd  of 
prtimbtingthe  geir^r^!  t^lfan*  by  indlVifli^al^^Hi^nv.^* 

^iTTTif^^.-^ After  Irring  iflforrtied  that*— *NevV  en«1owi¥W 
aYb  ditrfied,  iv\ih  pcistsandtatls  Oft  tftre  batik;  bbt  kJjWickiftt 
<5r  ha\tthom  plants  sboirtd  invafntbljr  W  ift^d  oti  ih^s^  (Hj-' 
<^sioni;  and  die  ligticrfttitrai  S6ctm  of  theJM^Vittoe  fcttS 
^dearoured  td  ejccite  moi*^  ittentmn  to  tWs  ekcelktt% 
ift6de  of  ffen^^,  by  offering  prenrittttA  for  ^thfe  ^etfWst 
^baritity  of  hawthorn  cjnick  pfoperiiy  jyUnted  forfettcin^ 
ah  festtte,  or  fafrly  isbld  by  a  tinrteiyman  tb)r  that-  piir^ 
pose' "  (p.  4&) ;  and  learning  how  fenee«  fft^y  be  rtris^A,- 
wHh  «ndi  plants  }:e\ik,  clean  for  *tm)  of  three  yeai^,  Xhfew 
b^trkward  must  Henefordshire  be  ih  thb  aft,  t»  te4ah*e  a 
prettiintn  to  rai^e  ^  ht&gc  in  rtw«  ttiO#t  ^o*€ititt>jK  tuattner!) 
— 1^  are  ted  t6  the  following  Valuable  st^gteSticm. 

P.  50.  "  But  perhaps  it  would  be  a  matenaJ  hnpiOVe* 
naent  in  this  very  useful  practice,  if  the  plants  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  nursery  in  rows  aistant  one  yard 
from  each  other,  until  they. become  pf  a  size  which  would 
make  an  immediate  fence,  and  require  no  protection.— The 
enoi'mons  expense  of  posts  and  rails  would  thus  be  saved.'* 

This  suggestion,  bowfver,  Tses  ipaptly  opt  of  the  sub- 
ject of  "  New  Inclosures.'^  For  how,  under  the  proposed 
management,  could  the  parcels  of  newly  appropriated 
lauds  be  sjii^  tote  ijiclosed,  during  the  years  wbio^  t'hfe 
jplanu  would  require,  to  raise  them  to  sufficient  niata- 
*^^y>.*<>r  ti^e  ihtchcled  purpose  ?  The  lancts.muBt  of  coiitse 
totitinue  to  lie  0'/;e'72,  during  tlKit  period. 

NfiVeftheless,  the  plan  tjf  rai sting  hedge  plants,  lYl  a 
tiittgery,  to  a  stature  fit,  or  nearly  fit,  to  form  a  fence, 
without  ghardingj  is  not  altogether  vague.  On  large 
states,  a  nursery  of  that  description  would  frequently  ne 
!found  highly  useful ;  not  only  in  parting  large  fields,  but 
in  filling  iij>  gaps,  and  unnecessary  gateway^. 

Three  feet  intervals,  however,  would  not  be  wltite 
Enough,,  for  the  purpose.  A  quarter  of  a  .'statute  Yon 
tvould  be  found  to  be  a  more  eligible  vvicltk  :-7-th'e  niidtpcs 
6f  the  intervals  being  dug  deep,  and  fi  spade-widthyyvldi^, 
from  time  to  time,  to  cut  off  the  straying  roots  (thusjpf^- 
Venting  those  of  adjacent  rows  from  intcnyeaving/^im 
each  other)'and  keep  the  feeding  "fibers  near  the  sl6fn§. 
By  this  treatment  the  plants  would  differ  widely  from 
those  raised  in  hedges;  which- selduip^^jfriveAvell  when 
transplanted ;  by  reason  of  the*  smaller  roots  and  feeding 
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fibrils  being  -cut  ofl^  jind  l^t.in  the  ground,  whil^  fhe 
stems  and  larger  naked  roots,  otity,  are  retaOvM:  .  '  ;  ' 
HomesUads.—V.  29.  "  T>^  pld  faxnirjiouses  of; ttere'-- 
fofdshire, Vs  well  as  of  other  counties^  dre^incoKv'Cniefit,^ 
and  the  offices  ill  adapted  to  ,thepurposfei5%V>i^hi(/h  ti^ey 
were  designqd.  Water  and  i^heltcr  apj)ear  to  have  beerri' 
principally  consulted  in  sete9tiag  a  spot' for'  buildin_j';f 
^1  i:         <__^i_=__._   .i»  ^^   "    '^'^    'irxiportance, 

luire  a/fff 
(of  vt!}.'^^  tnere  arfi* 
many),  the  defects  of  the  ol^  are  genera) fySu^'filidd,  to' 
the  great  advantage  and  corhfort  of  the  'faVoierJ  The 
Governors  of  Guy's  Hospital  are  in  this,  aitd  I  believe  in 
every  respect,  particularly  attentive  to  the  interest  and 
<::onvenie«ce  of  the  tenants,  Updor  the  mjtiiagement  of 
their  present  j^teward,  James  Woo&hbuse, .  Es(J.  several  of 
the  old  hpufiies  have  been  t^ken  down,  and  others  substi* 
tuted  on  better  sites,  arid  on  the  mpst  approved  pla(ns» 
When  practicable,  a  gentle  declivity  towards  the  south, 
which  implies  some  eminence,  is  generally  prefeifred  f  ths 
building  is  adapted  to  the  si^e  of  the  farija  to  be  occupied 
with  it;  the  walls  are  constructed  with  i^ne,  aftd  th6 
covenng  is  of  rfate."  ,  .  „     ,  .  ' 

Prefixed  to  this  Heport  is  a  **  ground  jpfot  pf  Arfefidalji 
farm  house,  yard,  and  buildings,  at  Lide  '\\\  the  county  pf 
Hereford  ;** — belonging  to  the  Governor^  of  Gtiy'fi  p^s- 
pital;  but  I  perceive  nothing  in  it  of  superior  excellence. 
The  long-square  form  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  an  eion^ 
gated  octagon. — See  Treatise  on  Landed  PxOPERTr.    ; 

t'ottag€S, — P,  30.  '*  The  cottages  hn  HerefordshS^re  are 
generally  of  very  hundjle  arid  inferior  construction  :  rtiany 
are  built  on  waste  ground  by  their  proprietor,  whose 
jneans  are  far  from  adequate  to  the  attainment  of  conlfort 
^nd  convenience." 

The  following  information  may  serve  as  a  hint,  in  situa- 
tions that  will  admit  of  the  practice.— P.  31.  "Of  late 
years  a  valuable  addition  has  been  nfiade  to  the  minor 
objects  of  agriculture,  by  the  introduction  oi  strawierries 
in  cottagers'  gardens.  On  li^ht  soils,  when  proper  care  is 
taken  to  keep  the  roots  free  fropi  weeds,  and  the  pjanfs 
well  ^vatered  at  the  season  of  blossoming,  very  consi- 
derable profits  are  derived  from  this  practice.  Parts  of 
tjje  waste  lands^  on  Aconbury  and  Sbuckneli  HiUs,  have 
l>cen  particularly  applied  to  those  purposes,  willi  great 
success  and  little  trouble.  The  red  Carolina^  at  Bath 
^Q^rlet,  we  generally  preferred ;  and  their  fruit  sold  readily 

V^  in 
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in  July  at  ten-pence  per  full  quart  in   the   Hereford 
market." 

Occi/PIERS-— IP.  55.  **  The  old-fashioned  farmer  of 
Herefordshire  receitesany  new  experiment  in  agriculture 
\nth  great  hesitation,  if  not  retnctance.  When  its  utility 
is  confirmed  by  repeated  trials,  he  slowly  and  gradually 
falls  into  the  practice;  but  he  wisely  leaves  the  expe- 
ritnent  and  the  risque  to  those  who  recommend  or  suggest 
it ;  and  happily  the  county  at  this  moment  is  well  pro- 
tided  with  agriculturists,  who  possess  the  means  and  the 
spirit,  to  undertake  the  patriotic  task." 

Plan  of  ^  Management  of  Farms. — ^The  succeeding 
account  of  the  rural  management  of  Herefordshire  ex- 
hibits a  forbidding  view  of  the  state  of  its  agriculture ; 
artd  shows  how  much  the  "  means  and  the  spirit"  of  im- 
provement are  there  wanted. 

P.  5U  "  Wheat  is  the  grand  dependence  of  the  farmer, 
who  is  situated  on  the  stiff  clays,  w'rth  which  this  county 
abounds ;  but  it  is  conceived,  that  the  following  course, 
which  formed  the  old  routine  of  crops  on  that  descrip- 
tion of  land,  is  liable,  with  this  management,  to  serious 
objection.  A  good  fallow  on  a  clover-ley,  well  worked, 
tiniedi  and  manured,  produces  on  an  average  about 
twenty  bushels  of  wheat  per  statute  acre.  In  the  fol- 
lowiiig  spring  it  is  sown  with  peas,  sometimes  beans, 
after  one  ploaghinff ,  and  without  measure ;  the  produce 
is  from  twelve  to  lourteen  bushels  per  acre.  After  two 
ploughings  and  a  partial  dressing,  or  much  more  fre- 
quently with  no  dressing  *  whatever,  it  is.  again  sown 
with  wheat  in  October;  and  if  this  brush  crop,  as  it  is 
termed,  produces  somewhat  more  than  half  the  quantity 
Jjielded  by  the  JFallow,  the  grower  is  satisfied.  In  the 
following  spring  it  is  sown  with  •  barley  and  clover  seeds 
after  two  ploughings,  but  still  without  manure,  and  as  may 
be  expected  from  the  exhausted  state  of  the  land,  it  ge- 
.  nerally  affords  a  very  inconsiderable  crop. 

"  Sl^eep  are  tunrned  on  the  young  clover  as  spon  as  the 
barley  is  removed.  Sometimes  oats  or  turnips  precede 
the  barley  on  a  small  part  of  the  land,  and  a  few 
winter  vetches  are  occasionally  introduced,  but  still 
without  manure,  or  any  preparation,  than  one  or  t\Vo 
ploughings. 

"After  mowing  one  crop  of  clover,  it  is  fed  with  cattle 
in  the  following  spring,  and  afterwards  a  part  remains  for 
seed.    The  fallowing  then  recommences,  and  nearly  die 
same  system  is  repeated.    In  this  manner -ahnost  one- 
third 
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third  4)f  the  arable  land  ia  <;aiistantly  under  the  culture  of 
Mrheat,  and  tba^  third,  during  its  preparatiQo  for  the  seed, 
is  termed  fheo^d  mark  J"*  . 

^  P.  32..  *^  It  jvlil  not  be  supposed,  that  .the  rputfae 
.above  described  is  still  invariably  adhered  to;  itisgiten 
merely  as.  the  old-fashioned  <:ourse,  from  which,  n^apy 
fanners  4ire  deviating  daily  with  success^  XUe  oount^ 
^t  present  may  boast  of  uij^ny,  wh^  turn  their  atteniipif,  to 
.a,gncultural.  pursuits  iu  such'  a  way,  that  no  dfinge^  c^ 
be  apprehended  of  the  want  of  progress  in  .agriqiiltural 
iraprovements,  or  of  a  wai^  pf  trial  in  every  reasonable 
experiment." 

In  the  sectipni ,  ^^  Fallowing,*^  much  is  said  in  praise  of 
a^ation;  and  a  statement  presumptuously  made  (in  the 
debtor  ami  creditor  manner)  l^etween  land  in  tillage,  an4 
that  under  p^stm^age  (p.  60):-^  statement  which  suffi- 
«iently  shows  the  maker  of  it  to  be  a  bold  mfin,  and  .k 
vaaji  of  fi^ur^s.  But  figures  in  tlie  hands  of  inexperience 
JEur^  too  oiten  the  instruments  9f  misreprescDtatipn. 

Workpeople.— P.  136.  **  The  price  of  labour  thrpughr 
cut  the  county,  except  during  the  period  qf.harve^ 
;averages  six  shillings  per  week  in  winter,  and  seven  ^hilr 
lings  in .  Rummer,  with  liquor  and  two  dinnerSf ,  These 
pjficesaire.  somewhat, higher  tbap, those  paid  f<)rty  years 
ago  ;  «bu^.^aiheA>pipion  of  the  writer  of  ^is  snryey,  the 
increase  is  not  proportioned  to  the  increase  in  pix)visipns 
gLn4^eyeryj^tipiB|of;life  since  thatd^t^.. 

^VWheat  wus  4b^  sold,  in  iUereford  fparket.  ajb  ^hree 
shillings  per  bushel  on  an  average^  The  labour^r^ 
theretorey  .who*  betn^ecn  Moncl^ay  morning  and  Saturday 
night  could, earn  four  /^nillings  .^nd  -six-pence,  that  is 
nine  pence  per  day,  earned  the  value  of  pne  hnshel  and 
an  h^lf  of  whe^t  m  our  provincial  m/^asure  of  ten  gaU 
Ions :  but  at  the  p;:esent  p^riod^  thp  labQurer,  who  car? 
ries  home  even  seven  shillings  and  six-penqe  per  week, 
carries  the  average  value  of  three  pecks  of  wheat  only : 
for  no  one  who  considers  the  advanced  rents,  taxes,  and 
other  eircumst^ni^eji  of  ^  fi^rm  in  1805,  >v^ll9  J  think, 
contend,  that  wheat  can  be  produced  by  a  tenant,  with  a 
'  fair  and  i^soi^able  p^'ofit,  at  a  Jess  rate  than  ten  siiiUings 
the  Herefprdfehire  Iju^he)^  or  otte  phiUing  the  gallon/' 

On  these  premises  ^r.  X).  speculate);;  ana  brings  for- 
.ward  his  plan  of  reform;  whicU  is  tp  ti^,  by  l.^w,  '^  a  cer-t 
tain  proportion  between  the  price  of  labor,  and  ihe  avisrJagQ 
price  pf  wheat*'  (p.  137) ;  and  to  let  the  prices  of  ^aboj:  in* 
crease  and  decrease,  with  the  rise  and/fal^  oi^  graia^ 

Y  3  This 


*3^  •  "  '*i^£&lsm»fimL  ••♦vi'Kr 

'    TftW  |)?at»  (e*fc^  %*fe  *#frtettci*k^  tsf'fctJrtir^ed  dri  fefee 

'lii^riicTpleij  ai'Wwfcftild  tert*  to  ertabic  JaboHfei^d  to  consorne 

as  much  corn,  jn  a  time  of  scarcity,  us  In^tft^t  of  plentj*:*— 

«ftioHtfica!''enir)r^wlii'eh  fra*'  befen  detedtcd  ;-lih  tbeKOftTii- 

imli'J'G^^k^i^'tJ'p.  ^%i.    Bat  sceth^^th^  gr*'at  Asp^ty 

Ih^^tfie^jirttf^s  of  iibofrj'JTi  different  disTwtrf  and- 8ritii.ari!<M^^ 

W&^e  ^^t  diflfenrencrfin  thfr value  of  thfe'work  df  frfiHi- 

*Vidttdf^!fiT(yr^t's;^'itt  eadVj^i'dO  not  petcei^e^  hdtt  tire  J^ 

{^Sbia^gH'itrtiirferc',  iorfegukUHg -their  wi^*s/t>y  aciftto. 

W6*i^«dartf*  '       ;':7  '^'  -•  •      •-'    ' 

'^"^Mr/Dl'hbwiiVei^,  rttortis^  fo-the  clnirge  (in  p.  19B).    But 

I  find  not  a  \fi)td  tp  ponvince  me  that  B^eneral  law,  of  the 

itatuf e '  jf>rbpdsecf,  wtitHtl'  be  firtyper*    His  eonefodm^  sug- 

wh^jq^e  iVicI  hannfahrtr,'sinfcl  is  not  o^ly  f)ratticajble^'6ut 


w;hicb.  .tfrfder;  <he  pr^icfif  rires  of  labour,  *)igfit  prioVltfiv 
iftttf  vHlth'  'tfheat  excte<?e4  one  shilfmf  pet  gaRo«,''''the 
iMhttr  khpuld  receive  from  the  over^eet'ii  cer^ahtt  stipii- 


a 


If  the  laboring  adss,-'^t' all  trdi^,^hi4  a  *i^*^^/^A^  i 
rapid  inctk^S'^br  legmiirtite  bopulartijtti;,  eotiTfl  steAVi?fy  fail 
tdbe  th$  conseque^.'- •  /♦•    "-    ^'^'-»-  '     ""1    ^•'  -' 
-   P.  65.    **Tte  price  of  lat^ri^si^WntWrilh^^^ 
|ih  iumrAer,  \Vitfi  liqaor  and  tWb  ditiriefs;  In  tWrt'ter,  sii 
shitlings,  with  iimifar  pr'ivileges/*-  '  '     '     -  '  .      '     ' 

•P,  139:  **Ttie  ftflowing  Bre'the  average -prlct^  of 
wages  how  given  to'^fctvants  in  the  housebyk  Hereford- 
uhlre  farmer :       ■  '       '  •'•     '  '''•  '    - 


'M\     • f  .      y . 


t        <   « 


♦  It  has  long  been  a  poptflar  idei  tfcat  "  th^  dirtr'wuWfe'^'df  a  "vrftrk* 
Inan  in  husbaadr)^  ottght  to^be  *f<^  petfa  of»c«mt^'^tlKibi|  tosap—a 
teckof  wheat.  Ji  few  yfai9>4ggt>  ^.p<pl(  of  Wb^^i^^rfiv^thU* 
lings,  ai)d  is  at  present  wortk  fmm  three  to  four  sljtliu|^.  Oi^t  ivbeat 
}s,  nowadays,  onlj  pne  article  of  a  laborer's  food;  ana  a  tanforary 
rise,  in  that,  does  i^ot  aclvarice  the  prices  of  o titer 'aHicf^,  hi  pro6or- 
fion.  lience,  the  plan  above  suggested  may  be <d^eilM,.alte>g^W, 
foeqaitahle  dnd  unjutt 


*.'  i 


f  Unable  to  cam  iti  bread  ought,  W^^  to  have  be^n  iiiserted. 


Bdiliff  or  cattleman         §  to  10  ditto.     .    , 

.  P.  J.a&^,  ^^  Th^  lnovivs  of  ^4^0*  ini  wiuter  ^^re  ^qo^  liighl 
to  dair)L;  in  smnivi^i;,  fi;<»^  ^x,iA  ^  OWIM^iiW  to  i;h^^|^|| 
bp^r  in  tb^  efte^fiiooi)^  \ 

©iW[«ige4|or  tb[jft  period  pnly,  th^  ijioQ  is  vngiiUl«4  bjT  t^ 
eiperg^f^jy  of;  bi|si9ai»s.  Jto,  tbis  ^i^^^o*  itfliy  flitJ;^^  Vf^-Jl 
dvrifg.  jift^^n  lio^r^/' 

For  alien  hai^est  p«op]^^  ^ea  tl^  W^  Wk^^i  ^p^iogiv 

for  ^lHft,p^-|)p$«f*  of  agficultui:^  FevailAUWqfSj^Uj}:  n^^^ 
l^^ilf.th^  ^4^i|g]|iiq|[  is  pevf<wrin9d  by  tbftn^,  apd  ||^  i^%  ^% 

«J^^ls);ii^r/B  iiij^.tihe  J^^o^rs  Qf  Jlif  harvest,  .;^ 

^'  They  are  shocd   with   irori  Kn  ^*tt^t;y)nii  wl^h   fr^ 

%ftenUyiqqwe  tfce>T  e^erti^H^*  on  hjliriil  fqa^^;  W<  >>'faas 
ifjready  t^ei*.  ft^jc^,  th|V|  j^ra^idg  i»  l^pt  g^ninfaA^y  pufr 
sued  except  for  provincial  consumption*'^    j  ■'•t,\ 

P*  l;?^  c  f*  Tb^  foilowippije^irr^  w^h  fn^cj^e  bjr  »i?  i|yel- 
%ei>fi  ^q4  t^t^nsiF^  fariaw,  oq  1,1^^  *u^e^  of  eQip.pariqf 
Agn4ii^r#M.valuefi  of  t^e  h^ae  a^i^d  \\\^  q^  if>  th»  <rOWW^ 
«Mr Pi9ll|e§iftf » ^r>Pi4tur^,     «  WMMW  oi^if 41  or  horsey  mig^ 

t^M^iV^kf^^  by  tb«  basb4»Mi|uw tPtiM  bi^ glebe,  «,ih|1 
j^rforvi^  th^ji««09iiMr]f  iaboi^  o«^  M^  ^ftf^M^^if^  gr^4Mir 
importniice  w  i^^j  QptniQf>  |bai^  p§Qpl«  ift  gl^f^CWl  4^^  ^' 
|M>^  tQi^(Wi|» 

"  I  UUflW  mort  pfrt99^'f  itt  hIIqw,  ib^t;  populalipR  biVS 
ini^reiisQdt  anil  (bat  ^b^  nrc^s^^riea  ftf  life  b^vf^  b^^f)^ 
v^pced  to  vary  ^j^grbiMPtr^tM:  t|ie  pnbli^  bes^efit,  th^r^ 

forej  r«q\iii^s»  tb|it  evor^  u)fi^bo4>  j»bould  be  wH^n  to  ^r^ 

,i|OMi4g^  the  11^0  ^  ibo'^fi  «^piniais  in  a^^-^Uufe,  wbicb  oon- 

iBprne  tb^  H)ft^  v^lu^blQ  fopd,  aud  wbn^ti  ^i(er>AS^d»  suf^pljr 

Ibe  i»a.»  ket^j  in  pref^^'^ce  to  thi>b«  M^high  b«ve  qqi  ^i^sh 

.qUdhti^ii.    But  ^  ib«  pi^b'if  good  ^uf  *nuuately  i&   n^t 

ai\va>s  bO  strong  a  stimnius  b$  priv^^^  viK^fQ^ti  it  i^ppp^M^s 

advi^i^le  to  forin  un  estim?kte  of  the  q^^p^fauv^  profits  of 

tbe.hprae^^d  ib^  oji,  m*  Wder  tbc*|  tb^y,  yvtip  are  not  too 

much  pffe^^iee4ii  ip  favour  of  the  formef,  ig^ciy  be  indoc^ 

frori>  ^  prosffspl  Qf  gain  tp  adopt  tb?  4^^e  of  the  latter^  as 

j^y^fik  a#  (bpii?  ^itMatipqs  will  ado)it.    I  ^ip  fi^Uy  awaro*  tbi^t. 

^bi^rsfSB  aro  j|  rp§^t  valuable  i^nd  u^^fvi  r^cf  of  aiiiina^lsi  anpi 

that  their  services  in  agriculture  )ar9  if>dij)pens^e ;  but  I 

nm.^  ^pijppn^  tbi^  9<l  dry  and  sovuidUnd  tbrir  numbtT 

Y  4  may 
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itia^,  litidouglit  to  t)e,  reduced,  in  the  ppoporCioii  of  one 
naif,  or  even  more.  • 

*^  I  used  oxen  several  years^  but  thinking  that  they  cofild 
not  be  managed  without  a  man  and  a  boy^  I  adopted  horses 
to  save  the  e^cpen^e  of  a  second  attendant,  placiQ^  thre^  to 
^  plough,  -and  engaging  one  person  only  to  turn  it,  and 
drive.  Experience  soon  convmced  me,  that  four  oxen  in 
harness,  with  one  man,  or  able  boy,  could  execute  as  much 
Work  as  three  horses  with  the  same  attendance ;  but  I  pre-^ 
fer  four  oxen  in  the  yoke,  thinking  that  they  lie  more  im- 
mediately under  the  ^rm  and  eye  of  the  driver^  and  that 
thev  make  a  more  steady  purchase/  " 

This  **  intelligent  and  extensive  farmer"  uloses'bis  stric- 
tures  wtth  a  debtor-and-crcditor  statement  of  the  CDtopara* 
live  advantages'^ of  oxen  and  horses;— <:oBcludingi  With  the 
subjoined  inference; — which  I  insert,  here,  rather  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  opinion)  tWsLTi  of  fact. 

P.  131.  ^*  Thirs  the  Joss  of  32/.  15.  6d.  on  horses,  and 
th^  gain  of  12/.  on  four  oxen,  make  a  balance'  of  44/.  in 
favour  of  the  latter."  *     i 

'  *  Oxen,  we  are  told,  p.  1 82,  '*  are  generally  worked  under 
the  yoke."  But  **  several  farmers,  influenced  by  the  re^ 
commendation  hf  the  Acricultural  Society,  hafve  adtfpied 
•harness,"  And  the  Secretary  informs  os  that-  **ahc  barnii^ 
cannot  be  ^o' light  and  simple,  and  in  many  ii^tftnces^ 
cord&  have  been  found  no  mean  substitotes^as  fntceSf  it^ 
Stead  of  the  more  expensive  material  of  leathehr.^^{\)  " 

Implements.— P.  45.    "  The  implements  of  hasbandry 
^sed  in  this  county  have  few  peculiarities.     Waggons,  in- 
tended for  frequent  use  on  the  turnpike  roads,  have  Uiiua(ly 
-wheels  6f  six  inches  in  breadth,  carry  about  three  tons  and 
an  half  in  weight,  afnd  are  drawn  by  six  horses  abreast. 

^^  One  waggon  ef  thi^s  description  is  asually  attached  to 
every  considerable  Jpsirm;  the  others  are  on  narrow  wheels, 
*as  better  adapted  to  husbandry,  roads,  and  comnvHi  pur- 
poses; these  are  dreiwn^by  four  horses,  and  convey  a  load 
weiprhing  two  tons  and  an  hatf." 

Manure.— P.  103.  "  Of  the  several  kinds  of  manure 
laid  on  lands  in  this  county;  that  procured  from  the  fold  or 
fai^i-yard  is  used  in  the  most  con^derable  quantity. 
•  *'  Liime\%  next  in  request,  the  benefieial  effects. of  wWch 
are  fully  felt  and  acknowledged,  but  it  is  conceived,  that  its 
chemical  properties  and  modes  of  action  are  not  yet 
thoroughly  understood;  > 

.    <*  A  skilful  and  experienced   farmer  of  Herefordshire 

"  •  r'.  made 


Viade  the  following  abservatioos  in  reply  to  queries  3uI|t- 
xnitted  to  him  on  this  occasion. 

Those  pbservations  are  too  interesting  \,q  he  lost.  Soqe 
ftf  them,  agree,. with  \ybat  I  gathered,  m  Norfpllc,  on  thU 
^utyect:,— Others  are  quite  new.—P.  I05f.  f*  In  whatever 
.way  lime  .Is.  applied,  the  succeeding  crop  or  crops  repeive 
jpofe  benefiit  from  a  bgt,  than  a  cold  summpr,-7TW|}eats, 
on  fallows  limed  during  the  spring  or  summer  previpps  tp 
Itheir  sowing,  ^Idom  appear  better  than  on  unlimea  land^ 
under  simii^  husbandry,  until  the  weather  becomes  hot 
Jin  May  or  June,  i  ; 

*.*  Grain  of  all  sprt$  qn  limed  lands  is  later  in  gettiujr 

ripe,  than  qn  thpsc?  ^here  no  lime  has  been  used. — When 

ll^rge  qiis^ntities  are  applied,  this  effect  is  particularly  dis- 

j;;ernibte,    Sepce  I  infer,  tliat  lime  has  a  tendency  to  mak^ 

ithe  landcdoly  perhaps  by  exciting  or  attracting  more 

moisture ;  and  1  never  recollect  to  have  seen  a  crop  suffer 

jfrom  a  dry  hoi  summer^  whcm  the  land  had  been  previously 

well  limed*  ,  On. stiff  soils  Iprefpr  putting  the  lime  oa 

,the  fallows  when  it  is  Ijo|:^  '^n4  Uie  land  somewhat  wet, 

.ploughing  or  h^'tfowing.it  in  ^s  soon  as  possible, 

*     "  Qn  ^giit^oir^,  J  thin^  it  is  used  with  the  greatest  aul*- 

'  vantage  onyoupg  gra^  in  tne  sfpring,  where  it  soon  reaches 

^tpL^  ifoot$  0^  tbfe'jglants^'bi^tir  when  placed  pn  fallow  land 

<^/l^s4§^Fipii9nf  if  ,^?P*2ar$  to  sink  to6  deeply,  to  bfe 

<benefici4j«^  ^^^^  pf^R  P^  '^1^.  surface*    Lime  should  be 

.'(exposed  as,  littl6  ^.possible  tp'the  sun,(?)  particularly 

.yrhen  sgr^l|^  thinly  over  the  ground  for  manure;  it  seem^ 

to  force  the'  mffeferit  particles  of  the  earth  into  action, 

and  j[^Te  J}Q  doubt,  but  {;hat  constant  liming  must  be  ever 

injurious  to  land  ifnder  the  plough^  p^,rtic.ularly  if  applied 

in  large  cjuaptitie^/ "'     ^  '  .  ,  .       '  i., 

^^  Lime  ought  to  be  put  on  the  jand  some  days  at  least 
before  the  sov/ing  takes  place,  bthejrwise  in  wheat  crops, 
it  will  caii^e.  the  ground  to  ferment  and  lie  too  clpselv 
found  the  seed  during  the  winter;  or  in  barley  crops,  it' 
will  prevent  the  growing  of  many  of  the  grains,  if  hot 
weatner  immediately  succeed  tjie  sowing." 

To  those  extraordinary  i^trictures  succeed  a  string  of 

suggestions,  by  Mr.  Knight ;-r-well  calculated  to  soften  off 

.the  farmer's  strong  conceptions.    And,  to  these,  some 

learned  remarks  of  the  ostensible  Reporter^— who,  in  the 

^ection  **  Fallowing,"  informs  iis  that 

F.  57.  "The  district  now  under  consideration  i» termed 
the  {lye*lands,  and  was  reported  by  Dr.  Beale,  in  the  year 
1636,  to   *  refuse  wheat,  peas,  and  vetches,''  and  to  be 

adapted 


ftdspttd  Mijr  to  tat  cnteiiiV  of  ^y^t  ttenp,  lof^  tftttnw^ 
and  parsnips*.'  ' 

'""By  the  subseoneilt  inttorfijttton  of  Hrtie  as  a  tftanure, 
if  bas  been  so  fertili^d,  a$  ti)  be  siifrcefefatlv  allied  to 
"<he  growth  of  every  grain.  The  pastures  alio/  wiiich  in 
Ht.  Qealft's  time  were  staled  to  consjst  of  f  Aott  and  poor 
■erass,  or  of  a  coirse  and  sea-^en  Wad**,'  Wte  heen  i«- 
prorerf  in  sn  equal  degree." 

And,  in  the  section  *  Manuring"  (Hr  ^nttnoatioD  of 
the  remarks  abore  mentioned)be  says;— p,  1^07.  "A 
practical  proof  of  the.  ijse  of  lime  on  UgW  soils  is  $tTp- 
jjlifid  by  the  district  of  Irt^eiifleli  in  tWs  dbuntr.  This 
district,, wfticH;  afi  befure  jiorfced,  wa^  rfcptirtctlf  by  Dc 
fieale  'to  refose  wheats  Wiia.  and  vetthes/'atl4  »  be 
adapted  only  to  the  cultui'g  of  ^  its,  henrip,  flax,  turnips, 
ana  parsnips,'  has  b^en  ^6' es^enttalW'ljupro'Ved  by  rhe 
use  of  lime  as  »  manilt^  that  it  not  trilly  produces  ^cn- 
iifiil  crnpfi  of  lljdrtey,peias','iic:''fctU'kals9M^ 
^lied  to  the  growth  ofwljeit  and&Jleirg^aln."' 
■  •*  Of  othjir  tnamtres'usei  fn  HerefiJr^bii't;  '  the  {rttecp- 
ings  of  toivTis  is  very  valdaV^  in  thbi^feftd^fens;  wftrch 
■fcydieirpToxiinity  iril!  admit  of  hs  as6':'"(^ttiitiOD'^es 
and  those  from  the  soap-boiler's  furn^«d;'j'ife?dppMetf'to 
jlastiires^ith  great  effect.  Ni.-hfr.ffljitii'SUo'riificerfviith 
e?j'tb»Bd.()iher  in^'redieilts',aiif1ibrmsa  V^y  fbr^ite'cotif- 
■pDSt.  The  sho^-elliijs  6f  rOads,  icoaring  trt  Att^ek,  'iiilid 
from  poirds,  and  oilitr  resources  of  At  active' fefrtJer,-^!* 
ocdasionaHy  resortcJ  (o,  but  jiot  so  bftecaji^tn^y iiiigot  Be 
•with  profit:'*    ■"  ■;"      ''*'   '■   *  '''  ^     "' 

;  TiLLACi'.-iltt  tbe  s'ection  "FaUowiB*,*  Wefinff  ctot^, 
ill  a  sort  of  RttTtHry  ii*ob,-^nflit  only  wfit  properly  befoilffs 
to  that  subject,  or  to  that  of  tillage  it»gpnerul;—btlt** 
tnerhuri,  Tpkeat,  (ax  on  hoTsts,  ta.t  on  mm,  markets,  renf, 
'harvest  work-peaple,  oats,  grass  lands,  harlej/,  peas,  hops,— 
all  hustled  togeiner, — in  orte  of  the  crtcJi  reports  of  coun- 
ties!— One  of  the  sacred  boots  of  the  "  Philosophers 
Bible;"— one  of  the  immortal  chapters  of  the  "  famous 
doomsday  book"  of  niodeni  times; — one  part  tyf  ^  "  book 
of  authority — unequalled  in  any  nation  of  the  worm." — 
What  an  honor  to  "  ENfij-t-H  LfTERATDRE!  M!!"t 

The  fragmentary  parts  that  relate  to  tillage,  and  reqaire 
to  be  preserved,  are  the  two  wlUch  follow. 

P.  55. 

"  •  Herdbrdihire  Orchard,  1658." 

t  Mi.  Puncumb's  Dame  is  enrolled  in  tho  document  of  vbich  men 
liOD  ii  OfiiSe,  in  the  prefix  tu  Um  vdume. 
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f* .  f  ypro  ^bi^.fir^  lihoQf  x&q,^c|iQ4i,^i'^,  will  X,&^^}}k  be  f|cr^ 

;like  ^»9at  o^/9r.  v^lujiblf  ojv??'a^tipus,  ii^fy  ,b«  c^xiji^d.tpp 
far;  pr  th»t'%,^}♦>v^r^ley,rTfiM  i««tQ  i^ay— sojl  iiitj^r^^jveA 

ifibergiof  ^eg^tgbl^fy  14.  frciquentlj;.  ppcjferabtW  ^9  a.fuljpwt 
^ily  gfiaJR  cupp  1^9^  ift.^Tw^q^ionea^jiu  lHis,]^^P9;^t.  of  aij 

Mr.  DIs  rdcfcpit»lati9fr.pf : .tjie  a^f^a^itHgcs.'gauipd  •  b^.tU- 
Jage.  is  bj'-idfci— P.  5^^  /^  KlpwgbiAg.^nW  ^t)  diswye  tUf 
^Q  gre$,^ftdl)^sior>  of  stjiT  sojlf;,  ii:  facilitjsjtes'tlie  ^utroUyci 

U^  €9trth  10  ]:4^^iye  r^^dily  t}^  dpws  aud  vapolirs  of  *ti^ 
Uti^Ospber^,;  U  w^bles  th€^  ;ropU  oLplants  ^usJioot.mQr^ 
yigorouglte,.-  |ii)4  it;  brings  ^Vie.land  i/itio  thatjsut^^  r^bicjjt 
¥(M)st  ea^ay  94^|U  pf  ..tha.^^piaming.'pf  s^.tj^^V       ' ,  ^.,  ^*-  p 

4JiftIIy'4jliQft:a^Med:,to  ^e^j^pu*  ^I^^V^  p^pa,bU  0^X9^ 
^Qring ; ^hjanl « ejjinf €jy .  Uarjif^i  jT^bynS^wms  ^»<^"i  ^  .tftu^ 
witb'tviatQr*  d»  awUU  dqf  bjf  ^e  j-7-^hjerc'bj ,.  uc>t  pufy  ,i;di^ 
^enng  Ihem,  who»  indum^d  by-dr/iv^litijiit^j^^rvioH^  tb  jtUf 

tendei  fibrJiU  of  pla^^^*.  Wt'SMj^op^^ng  Jt^Qse  Wbii;jj.i^' 

/  >  WWAT.-S-Ev«ii  tj)isi  \ybiiJb,  9^  bjis  been  sqid,  ia.th^.9*uty 
0^r«itt.offip ^Who§^  Wltivurq  Win  a^y.^vay  de^c^^^^^,  i^J  v^y 
imp9f&Qt|y  ireftt^d  qtV;  >}fowpv^jri  J^y  gleiaiiwgVrpiHdif^- 
f^eot  cfcipt^w  *i^  s^i^i>$,  apd .  *vTaadi]g\t}ip  scrfip^ 
|>icki^diiip;  in  tbe  natu^^r  order  in  .vvbicU  tpey  isupc^^pd 
pach  9thef|  in  pvftctic©,  I  H^^ve  b^eniCnubled  10  Ai^^Kq^out 
fibme  ^ idcojitti  .gf  th^  Herctbrd^hire  practice,— sa  hi  if s  ijt 
has  Wot  incideobiUy  potio^  by  tl>e^  Board*s  Heporteiv  .  ^ 

.  Of  tke  tarieiies  <vf  wh©fi^  that  arc  culfcivateyl  ip-  Here- 
fordrfiy©,. I  find  00  notice.  .  .  ^    .. 

-.  SpQfte  ided.  of  the  f(\Us  on  wb^ch  wheat;  is'.cuUU'atcdy 
jdnere^  loay  ba  osgt3|;htiin  )the  fpllowing  account  c^the  . 

Tillage  in  use,  for  the  wheat  crop. — P.  56.  "  T lie  pap»- 
tictilfir  modes  )n:.wbiab  this*  pi;a»ctice"  (pWughipg)  /Ms 
iMwr  genorftUy.  purs\*ed  in  Hevi^foj'/Jshire,  ou  difterciit.?QlU 
upder  the  preparAtion  for  il>e  cnlture  of  wheAt,  are  as. iplr 
low:  on  tbe  mysy  the  fir$t  pldugbing  for  a  fallow  ^om- 

mcnccs 
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inences  on  a<;]o.irl6r-ley,  as  soon  as  dxe  jLent  gram  is  soWn, 
that  is  .at  the  end  of  April  or  begirtniirg  of  May.  '  Previous 
to  this,  about  one  hundred  .and  twenty  bushels  of  lirne  are 
spread  on  each  statute  acre^Md  are  ploughed  in,  by  sliaU 
iow  furrows,  so  .as  to  mix  most  eSectuelly  wkh  the  turf  of 
the  surface.    Six  weeks  afterwards,  the  fields -are  cross* 
ploughed,  and  in  the  beginning  of  August,  sometimes 
with  a  little  dung^  but  more  freqaentty  witlioiit  any,  they 
arfe  ridged  up  for  the  sowing,  whieV  ^mmences  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dore,  nlierc  the  management  of  this  branch 
at  least,  is  generally  good^  by  the  last  week  m  September 
or  the  first  in  October.    The  prod^e,  |is  before  meo* 
tioned,  javerages  from  twenty  to  twenty-fi-ve  bftshels  per 
lacre;  but  jdie  system,  it  is  thought,  would  be  improved 
by  beginning  to  fallow  immediately  jifter  Wbeat  sowij^g, 
instead  of  deferring  it  until  May,  and  thiji  woalcji  more 
than  compensate  for  the  9mall$liare  of  feed  which  sheep 
iderive  from  the  cloTer-ley s  during  tb^  winter.   The  second 
ploughing  tb^  takes  pface  immediately  after  the  Lpnt 
^rain  is  sown,  th«  third  in  si;c  weeks  after,  at- the  fourth, 
St  it  ridged  up  before  the  harvest  begins,  and  ^b  the  fifth 
It  is  sown  in  the  beginning  of  October.    This  practice 
gives  an  additional  ploughing,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by 
leveral  farmers  with  ^reat  success;'  Mr.  Knight,  however, 
is  unfriendly  to  this  mode,  ^and  contends,  that  crpps  on 
elav§  may  be  injured  by  too  rmicb  pulverizatioo»    On  the 
light  l4i)d$  n^r  }lo^,  thj^  first  ploughing  for  a  fallout  is 
postpou^d  jtp  tjie  ipnd^  July,  or.  even  to  the  begiiioing.  of 
August,  in  .CMpder  that  the  sh^ep  may  avail  ^hetnselves  of 
whatever  pasture  the  clover-leys  may  afford,  until  they 
are  sold  at  Ross  fair  on  the  20th  ^of  July.    In  the^montb 
of  May,  the  dung  is  hauled  from  the  fold  and  placed  in 
convenient  heaps  for  spreiading  on  the  clover,  as  sodn  as 
the  sheep  are  removed.    As  their  heaps  are  to  be  enposed 
to  the  sun  and  air  during  two  of  the  hottest  months,  a  turf 
is  generally  laid  on  the  top  of  each  of  them,  that  their 
Tinues  may  not  be  exhaled  and  lost,  before  they  are  mixed 
with  the  soil.    The  second  or  crop-ploughing  takes  place 
six  weeks  after  the  first,  and  the  third  after  an  equal  in- 
terval, when  lime  is  introduced  in  proportion  to  tbe  defi- 
ciency of  dung,  and  the  whole  is  ridged  up  for  sowing  ia 
November.'* 

The  Reporter,  however,  recommends  a  "  better  prac- 
tice;^* and  proceeds,  in  the  didactic  way,  and  the  true 
pharmacop^an  manner,  to  impress  it  on  the  mind  of  his 

reader.    But  ^'  tlie  D -1  a  bit,  the  better  Herring.'* 

Jlanurf 
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Manure  for  wheat  See  the  general  articlej  Manuref 
aforegoing. 

Semination. — Oq  this  stage  o€  the  wheat  culture,  wo 
find  a  few  particulars,  beside  those  mentioned  under 
the  head  Tillage :  they  are  as  follow  : — * 

Time  of  sowing;  as  aforegoing* 

Choice  and  preparation  of  tiie  seed.-*P.  5S.  **  Con- 
siderable care  is  taken,' and  very  deservedly,  in  the  selec-" 
tion  of  wheat  for  sowing*  The  produce  of  the  chalk»hills 
of  Oxfordshire  is  often  procured  for  thispnrpose,  and  with 
good  effect;  but  the  farmer  is  more  frequently  satisfied 
with  the  finest  seed  he  can  obtain  from  soil  of  an  opposite 
description  to  his  own.  The  seeds  being  procured,  his 
next  attention  is  directed  towards  tlie  steeping,  which  is 
generally  considered  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 

'^  In  this  process  the  wheat  is  immersed  in  a  large  tub 
of  urine  or  strong  brine.  By  repeated  stirrings  the  light 
and  imperfect  grains  are  brought  to  the  top,  and  carefully 
skimmed  off:  the  remainder  is  taken  from  the  brine,  after 
t)ne  night's  soaking,  and  being  thirnly  spread  on  a  iloon  it 
is  powdered  over  with  sifted  lime,  and  put  into  sacks  for 
use." 

Method  of  sowing. — P.  52,  "  Wheat  is  sown,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  and  tho6e  for  experiment  on  a  small  scale, 
in  the  broadcast  manner.  Drilling  or  setting  by  the  hand 
has  been  very  rarely  resorted,  to  here." 
.  Quantity  of  seed. — P.  59.  The  quantity  sown  on  ati 
acre  varies  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  gallons." 

On  covering  the  seed,  or  on  the  adjustment  of  the  Sbi!, 
sol  as  to  preserve  the  seed  and  the  seedling  plants  against 
-their  enemies,  during  the  autumnal  and  winter  seasons, — .^ 
nothing  appears. 

Weeaing, — P.  108.  '*  Weeding  is  very  rarely  practised 
m  Herefordshire,  except  the  hoeing  of  thistles  on  wheat 
crops  \fi  the  month  of  May  be  considered  as  an  operation 
of  this  kind."— The  hoeing  of  wheat  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  practice,  in  Herefordshire,  as  it  is  in  Olocesiershire. 

HaTToesting  of  wheat. — P.  64  "  Wheat  is  generally 
reaped  by,  parties  of  Welshmen  from  Cardigansliire,  and 
other  parts  of  South  Wales;  but  it  is  now  gradually  bc3- 
'coming  a  branch  of  labour  amongst  our  natives."*^ Again — 
"  The  companies  of  Ancient  Britons  vary  in  number  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  work  which  they  have  previ- 
r,Qsly  contracted  for.  To  four  or  five  men  there  generally 
.belongs  one  horse,  unincumbered  with  bridle  or  saddle; 
,on^tbt6;thej  ride^^in  successkiDi  takiagliule  rest,  and  per* ' 

.     4  :    iortoing 


f»rmii^.tbf^jfouirBey'Wkhgr64M^<xp^ij:ion»  QM-of^e 
party  understands  enough  of  the  English  lan^ilge  wftt 
f0iicI^,tQ  »et  «#  itHeqiA?e«er  wdguiidb.  ^ 

<^  T^ey  ^YOid  i>ft  much  es  tlWy-  |c^»^  tjbe  tK»^ty  of  our  d^^ 
lives  ;  are  temperate^  Uborioqs^  9^n^  grateful'^  easily  jm-t 
tated  and  easily  pleased  "  :: 

Qnthe  jSc^fViofFarmrFitrd.mwv^vati^f  sehJAng  to 
thi«i  prime,  Crc^^  (or  if^jdeed^O  Ally  otliter  cfop^  iKitwillb^ 
^^Mdin^p  Uh:»  fdlUfikoed  farcipi-^^ard  iiffiix«d  to  the  yokiiite) 
I  iHfY^Jffmd m^  ft  liyllable.  . 

ThaproiiHf^of  t^heat  ^s  shown  in  i|s  UlUge;  anfi  in 
p.  6&j-^^^  Th^  atver«fie  prodfice  ^  iviieat  per  statute  acm 
on  a  ^ood  fallow  and  tx>ieirabl^4oil^  has  akeady  bseR  esti-^ 
o^^ted  »t  t«^wty  bushels.*' 

Mariceia  (ov  wheat.  This  teay  be  seen  Ufider  the  gene^ 
ral  head«  9fi^regaing.. 

MEAiitt^.— P,  -§f5,  "  Rye,  which  with  an  equal  proportion 
of  wh^at,  <;onstit\itied  the  Weiad-corfl  used  in  religmis 
boBses  biefore  ^ir^upprefi^ion^  is  now^own  bvt^panmg]^^ 
hut  grain  thun  fst^ted  in  .flour  during  ^  time  of  ^cArcity  or 
clearness,  still  teA«in«  Uie  o^me  p(m(mkrc^m^  ftomtlim  Qvt*> 

cutnstances  above-mentioned."* 

PoTiTOB$.— Still  wc  find  the  pc^atoe  n/iwA  chip',  ia  the 
Western  Dep^^'tinent^-^^P.  6<6.  **  PoUiioeft  iiwe.  gsiniot 
gjround  every  yeer :  utar  tpiyn^  in  partt<»iiHr^{the^eile  fouM 
a  very  profitable  cr<)p«  by  «aie  m  ti)e  tuiirlteit:  Mvd  in  allsi*- 
ttiattons  wikea  pletniftd»  (bey  are  Applied  tofatttni^pigsi^ith 
great  success:  they  are  generally  boiled  for  tfaispurpese^  ,: 

^*  ThQifcuijiureiii  conducted  wkh  the  plOnigh  QVih»  f^.dde^ 
aeeofding  to  il)«  ettent  of  the  plan^atiQn :  liie  fof  ner  isipk^ 
«)ent  is alwsyfi  used. where. thare  is.rooie  ill  ^ettiog^  demti^ 
ing,  and  getting  up."  .     .  f 

BfJi3f>u$  iW>e.-^P.  67.  The  S^veiiiiBk  tMmp  bes.  Iieen 
jntrndueed  bet  a.  few  soMons*  end^bas  made  very  aomMer^ 
ahde  prQgr«8s;it3su^eirror ability  to  re^flt  tiie  stAsofes  lof 
w«t  and  eotd  weatber,  are  w^Uikiioj^vn^  aiid ifoftti'var)^  4»ttt>i^ 
recominotHiUtJecis  to  tts  cnJMr^/ 

**The  county,  is  indebteti  lo  Jemts  Wo<yUift»se,^  JCsq. 
siewarrd  ueder  the  Gmretnom  txf^oy^a  Hosptttt),  ifor  ^eii>- 
•tmdvUtion  of  this  .Taiuahle;Sfiecte6.  .  'i<> 

^'  ^I/.Jilnight  end  Mr.  Vrnvm  of  Crtifl  eaMk»trt»ired  ihem 

.     .    ,     ■  .  fdso 

*  The  term  fn  use,  for.tiij  mix^,  wongrtlciop^  tbrou^out  tbe 
^mthej-n  di^triirt^,  at  least,  oh  hie  Western  Department,  is,  ^effpro* 
fteHy,  ezoWjj  df»mj  ^o6%(It«ss;  frf>fn't^ifr  oinertet*  verb*  AjfJ^tt;,  ss'-mbe; 
-ftoiti  jftd(Ji^j^t«  •iUiB^ai<44hoAi,itaflfrtiag,(taefUlttt^flie|p^ 

-^^|(k^^)reposition  amorig. 


aho  a%<n!t  tire  ^ame  time.    9tr.  Xfright  is trfii^g  to  ir!ipt»6T6 
their  sfee  «im1  growth  by  i««r<>*«icin^  the  ftirin*  6f  the* 
English  tufntp  into  the  MoWbiliJ^^  thetSv^ijAj  *firt  A* 
expcrrment  h  ^  yet  Cdmptet^/*  ' 

Thw  fe  a  boM  aitempt,  sifting  thjit  ^lieyfltfe:,  pt^flWy'-feVi- 
dentfy,  tfiro  *stim*  spec^  df  phflts.     I  shaft  Wilt  i^ith' 
adegnettrf  Kdltelt«sd«  for 'the  f«s«»t'<rf  Mt.  M's  exp^iS 
ment.  *  '•.,'.'. 

^On  fl^r;i«59*,  Ihave*&^W'<*W^rfrfO«^Mrofd;4Sitoe[«i*g^jh^ 
the  chapter,  "  Implemeftts,^— ^p.  OT.)  -wd^ewMtt  i^is.wi^ll- 
'*  Turnirp^  haVe  be^h  titilted  by  Mt.  Km^  with  ^he  be«* 
eflfects ;  Atid  where  hefeitig  Ifef^riivfS  rttJtgeiwttilty  pratt^^j 
tior  well  uridbfstood,  driilVrt^  4ii^  YtrtWDy  fetOfmrrendfcrttins, 
frotti  the  facifhty  afforded  *6(  'k^opfffg  t*ie  f fom«d  ^cteint 
between  the  tows,  arrd  srttittg  otft  the  pUfcrtts  at  pr^pe*  dvs- 
tatr6es,''ii-^heseremttrfe  plitiirty  eru>trgh  showtlwt  the  tur- 
nip crop  was,  m  1805,  an  aiitett  4ift  Mdfefcfdshii^* 

On  LtfCfiUlC  pretty  fa\kdh  is  slikl ;  b^it  tmihliig  to  my 
ptrrpoSe. 

these  particahirs.^P.  7ft.  •'  Chiewy  bt«  beeli  tt«5d  iay* 
v$^y  df  liipertment  in  t#t)inmances.  Mr.  Tewrte,.of  l^^** 
tase,  sowfed  u  proper  miaiidty  witb'bafkjy  in  tihe  broadf^ra^ 
daanff^,  t)n  half  ft  fieM,  of  tight  iftand^  aiid'««ir«d  «hb  otlhet^ 
half  wfth  thfeustfal  pfepte¥ifi6i«  df  eiovew^imd  frrws-Be«kte<5 
Are'lartfer  proted  far  (fetrpcnor  in  ^ery  wi^peot;  like  luce^tte^ 
it  seetm  not  adapted  to  broadu(A»t  cutiwe.  The  neoomi: 
expetimetjriw»  by  dtf.fMu^  iti  row* ;  tint  m  tW^  indde^  it 
was  obt%und  etjrrifl  to  fae<*rtie,  ¥*;¥r<»id  bor^ti*  ntnd  cArtltt 
appeat  to  eat  It  with  eq«  ila^idiw.'^ 

'SitttHWr.-^P.  tW.  «*  €ohsid€«ibte  quantttias  ef  gaftvow 
^ereforiti«fly  producrtl  iri'<*i«'COunty,»f)»d  Itiiim  ^parti«iw 
situated  hi*  the  ^nborlW-  '-of  Hereford. *'--*AgaMi—*<  l4<4 
cltiture,  bowe^^er,  lias  long  been  disceutiimed  iiere/* 

ffppii, —  f he  strbjoitved  (mmgraph,  (IJI^^nHm  lhe-soem>rt 
fallowing^  is^lH' can  difscovet^  lusperwirtg  the  cttlture  df 
hops,  in  tfeUBfordshire.-^P.  &S  <*  Wop  pfcmiatiens  prcv*4 
in  diflterefit  degrees  thfdughimit  tbe  odumy,  Uut  aboand 
toast  toWiirdsWow:estersh ire.  They  trere*  probably  ma4€ 
here  soon  after  the  hitnyrfucti on' dfteopsiftto  Engfand^  wliich 
was  abontthe  yx*ar  1'524:  rhe  hiode'rife<ilt»i«4ii  sitmlar  to 
that  adoptedin  other  comitle*,*'*  (!  \^^^  ftwe  hundred  weigilt 
are  e^eemed  as. the  fdfr  pte*uce  dt  a  pr^ndal  kpp^^^^ 
whidi  ttJtitains  twpthOttsaftd'  p&les,  each  'root  ha^img  ♦oati 


a¥ttrag« 


average  two  fioks.    The  plantations  are  more  getierallf  ■ 
work^  with  the  plough  than  with  the  $pade^  and  this  branch 
of  ftgricttlture  has  very  much  increased  within  these  few 
years."     xVhat  a  fund  <if  instructive  intelligence ! 
.  But  judginfr  from  the  following  passage,  in  the  section^ 
•*  Qrcjiards,*'— *it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  D.  is  not  a  HopisL 
P,93.    ".  The  number  of  acr<£s  now  employed  in  raising 
bops,  and  pbles  to  support  them^  might  be  greatly  reduced  $ , 
a^  fhis  alone  itould  prove  an  immense  acbvantage  tp  agri- 
culture.  Hops  at  present  ocCupv  the  best  ground  the  farm^  , 
er  has  to  give  tbem.     They  take  his  best  nianu]fe ;  they 
are  -too  often  the  principal  objects  of  bis  attention ;  and . 
whilst  iheir  culture  injures  th6  crops  of  corn  in  every  dis- 
trict where  tliey  aboUnd,  it.may  be  questioned  whether  the 
produce  of  a  tnousand  acres,  annually  afford  outrioaent  suf- 
ficient to  support  a  single  human  being/'    And  may  not. 
nearly  as  much  be  said  of  cider  ^ 

Obcharos.— In  reviewing  tlie  preceding  Report,  by  Mr* 
Clark,  I  have  mentioned  my  own  Kegister  of  the  ORCHARDS 
and  Fruit  Lk^uqrs  of  Herefordshire  and  the  adjacent  (:oon* 
ties. — lo  Mr.  Clark's  performance  I  found  little,  on  tbose« 
Bul^eets,  either  to  praise  or  censpre. — When  I  took  my^ 
leave  of  it,  I  expressed  a  faope>  that,  in  a  corrected  edi* 
lion,  with  Editions,  (  might  find  something  bordering  oa 
perfection ;  especially,  on  the  Utter  subject.  But  I  nave 
oeen  lamentably  disappointed,'— even  tho  learning  and 
science  would  se^m  to  have  been  joined  in  the  attempt. 

The  ostensible  Reporter,  conscious,  perhaps,  of  his  own 
inability,  prudently  accepted  the  assistance  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Knight,  the  Orchardist;  whose  treatise,  we  are  told,  in 
a  note,  p.  93,*-;*^  has  been  repeatedly  alluded  to,.aud  by  the' 
obliging  permission  of  the  author,  as  freely  adopted  in  thiji 
part  of  the  Survey." — And,  it  may  be  added,,  has  been  re- 
peatedly quoted,  instead  of  its  original.— There  are  few 
ideas,— -very  few  indeed,— to  be  found  in  this  lengthened 
chapter,— whether  held  oi|t  s^  being  the  Reporter's  or  his 
.assistants%  that  may  not  have  emanated  from  my  Register. 

Suffice  it  tp  noiice  aa  instance  of  one  that  has  been  bandied 
:ul>out  as  an  important  discovery  of  Mr.  Knight,  .relating  tp 
the  trs^nsitOry  oature  of  the. varieties  of  prclia^d  fruits  :-r-    [ 

In  the  Rural  Economy  of  Clocestersbire,  &c.  section 
Orchards,  first  published  in  ^'1S9,  I  have  .said,—**  .pPhe 
duration  of  VARIETIES  may,  however,  .depend  much  upon 
maiagement;.  fqr  alt  ho  Nature  wilUthat  the  same  wood, 
..or  the, same  set  of  sap  vessels  (for  the  wood  which  is 
produced  by  grafting  is,  in  reality,  no  more  than  a  protru* 
5  sion 
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sion  of  the  grafts — an  extension  of  the  original  stock  J  shall 
in  time  lose  iu  fecundity :  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  same 
art  which  establishes  a  variety  may  shorten  or  prolong  its 
duration." 

Herefordshire  Ileport-<-P.  80.  **  Mr.  Knight  observes 
that  the  branch, from  which  a  graft  is  taken,  evidently  par- 
talipes  of  the  life  of  the  tree  to  which  it  belongs;  and  that  it 
is  equally  evident,  that,  when  part  of  a  tree  is  detached, 
no  new  life  is  communicated,  whether  it  be  used  as  a  graft, 
or  placed  to  emit  roots  as  a  cutting." — -Again, — "  Hence 
Mr.  Knight  infers,  as  before  mentioned,  tliat  the  cutting 
must  partake  of  the  life,  and  consequently  of  all  the  habits  of 
the  original  tree." — P.  81.  "  In  short,  a  tree,  like  an  ani- 
mal, has  its  infancy  J  its  flowery  springy  its  summer*  s  ardent 
strength^  its  sober  autumn,  fading  into  age,  and  its  pate 
co7icluding  mnter*.^^ 

How  appropriately  flowery  and  fine !  Mr.  K's  being 
the  embellishment  of  my  theory  !  Alas !  poor  Forsy  the !  — 
to  fall  into,  and  fall  by! 

Mr.  Knight,  however,  having  gained,  I  understand,  no 
small  share  of  credit,  as  an  Orchardist,  and  being  as  we  are 
told,  in  the  Herefordshire  Report,  (through  the  medium 
of  which,  only,  I  will  view  Mr.  K.  at  present)^ A  man, — 
"  whose  abilities  as  a  Naturalist  are  well  known," — I  will  the 
more  carefully  examine  the  joint  effort  of  Messrs.  Knight 
and  Duncumb,on  "  Orcharding;"-- and  try  if  I  can'disco- 
ver  any  thing  that  may  usefully  add  to  my  former  Register. 

This,  however,  1  find  will  be  no  easy  task.  The  chapter 
under  consideration,  tho  of  some  length,  is  in  a  manner 
void  of  arrangement.  No  regular  subdivision  of  the 
subject:—"  Orcharding,"  and  Cider-making  (that  is 
to  say  the  branches  of  these  subjects  that  are  here 
touched  upon)  are  hurled  together  in  strange  confu- 
sion. The  distinct  operations,  frequently,  have  not  even  a 
break  to  separate  them.  In  the  same  paragraph,  perhaps, 
two  or  three  diflFerent  topics  are  included : — the  particular 
items  of  information  being  as  diiEcult  to  find,  as  arc  those 
pf  a  law  deed  of  equal  length. 

The  first  particular  which  arrests  my  attention  is  a  no- 
tice respecting  the  present  spirit  for  raising  new  varieti  es, 
or  Sorts,  of  orchard  fruits.  I  am  "  free  to  confess,"  how- 
ever, that  I  mention  it,  rather  to, gratify  my  own  feelings, 
than  to  convey  profitable  information  to  my  readers. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  seeing  the  imjiracticability  of 
prolonging  the  old  varieties  of  superior  worth,  I  urged  the 

Orchardmen 
"  *  Mr.  Knight's  Treatise.'* 
Z 
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Orchardmen  of  Herefordshire,  and  Glocestershiff^,  to  ap- 
ply themselves,  with  ardor,  to  the  discovei-y  and  ptidpa- 
gation  of  new  varieties  of  sitnilal'  excellence,  and  offered 
them  practical  directions  for  that  purpose.  And,  in  the 
Herefordshire  Report,  now  under  reriew,  I  find  the  ex- 
hortation has  not  been  altogether  tinataiMng.— P.  79* 
"  The  introduction  of  others  equally  good^  c^nm)t  be  too 
strongly  urged,  and  the  ptiWic  spint  of  the  present  agtf 
has  not  been  indifferent  on  the  occasion ;  mote  endeave!Wfs^ 
have  perhaps  been  directed  towards  this  object  withiti  the 
last  twenty  years,  than  during  a  century  preceding." 

On  plcmting  Orchards,  we  find  the  iotlowing  dictate.^^ 
P.  83.  "  The  rows  should  extend  from  north  to  south,  a» 
in  that  direction,  each  part  of  etery  tree  will  receive  the 
most  equal  portions  of  light  artd  heat." 

Lest  this  direction  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  young 
planters,  and  give  them  much  unnecessary  trouble,  in  par- 
ticular situations,  it  miy  be  tigh^to  say— that  in  forming 
drills  of  beans,  in  laying  out  couvex  arable  ttdges,  attd  in: 
setting  up  corn  shucks,  such  a  direction  wotiM  he  perfectly 
right;  but  it  is  not  requTsite  in  planting  orchards,  Ap)>le 
triees  take  semiglobular  forms,  and  stand,  or  ought  to  stand, 
distant  from  each  other ; — ^not  in  rowSy  but  aqteinctcnx.  They 
never  can,  if  planted  at  proper  dist^Ttces,  shade  each 
other,  like  corn  plants ;  norcan  one  plant  receive  more  sun 
tlian  another  (by  reason  of  their  juxtaposition)  like  corn 
on  opposite  sides  of  raised  ridges.  The  Repotter,  pro* 
bably,  having  Seen  similar  directions  given,  in  the  cases 
above  noticed,  has  unwittingly  generalized  them  to  Or- 
chards. This,  amoTig  a  thousand  instances,  shows  how 
mischievious  it  may  be,  for  nnpriictised  men  to  write  on 
practical  subjects. 

The  passage,  which  immediately  follows  the  ahoVe,  cor- 
responds wi3i  Mr.  Clark's  ideas  on  the  same  sulgect. 
(see  p^  29 1 ).  "  The  distance  between  each  row,  as  well  as 
the  space  between  each  tree,  should  depend  on  thfe  irittia-^ 
tion  and  soil.  When  the  former  is  hig'h  and  exposed,  the 
trees  should  be  closely  planted  to  afford  eftch  otbei'  fito* 
tection ;  and  when  the  latter  is  poor  and  shallow,  their 
growth  will  in  course  be  less  luxuriant,  arrd  they  will  con- 
sequently require  less  room.  But  in  low  and  Weltered 
situations,  and  in  deep  and  rich  soils,  wider  intervals  sfaeold 
be  allowed."  p.  83. 

Among  some  popular  notions^  Concerning  the  colors 
of  appleSf  and  mysterious  quackery^  kbout  miting  the 
liquor  oi fruits  for  cider ^  we  meet  with  the  following  re- 
marks^ 
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inarksi  »n  the  sizes  of  apples;   and  an  interesting  experi- 
ment on  separating  the  rinds  aiid  cores,  from  the  pulps  of 
the  same  fruits.— F.  84.     "  Apples  of  a  small  size  are  al- 
ways, if  equal  in  quality ,  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  a 
larger,  in  order  that  the  rind  and  kernel,  which  contain 
the  flavour  of  the  liquor,  may  bear  the  greatest  proportion 
to  the  pulp,  which    affords   the  weakest  and  the  most 
watery  juice. — ^This  is  no  new  idea,  for  Batty  Langley, 
who  published  his  Pomona  in  folio  in  the  year   1727,  ob- 
served in  that  work,  ^  the  smaller  the  apple,  in  reason  the 
better  the  fruit,  is  a  constant  rule  amongst  us.'      This  was 
on  the  subject  of  Devonshire  fruits ;  but  had  no  such  opi- 
nion been  given,  the  fact  has  been  fully  ascertained  by- 
William  Symonds,  Esq.  M.  D.  of  Hereford,  a  gentleman 
well    versed   in    «very    thing    relating     to     planting, 
orcbarding,  and  the  manufacturing  of  ciaer,     A  few  years 
ago,  he  made  one  hogshead  entirely  from  the  rinds  and 
cores  of  apples,  and  another  from  the  pulps  of  the  same 
fruit.    The  former  was    of  most  unusual   strength  and 
highly  flavoured :  the  latter  was  watery,  and  possessed  not 
one  recommendation." 

This  experiment  must  necessarily  be  ill  reported.  Mere 
rinds  and  cores  are  nearly  destitute  of  juice.  It  would  re- 
quire several  Orchards  of  fruit  to  make  a  hogshead  of 
cider  from  those,  alone.    But  see  Worcestershire. 

Mr.  Knis^ht^s  experiments  on  the  comparative  specific 
gravities  of  the  juices  of  different  cider  fruits,  is  also  in- 
teresting.— P.  87.  "  Mr.  Knight  has  endeavoured  to  as- 
certain the  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  of  different  applel^ 
aad  pears  by  the  hydrometer;  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  strength  of  the  cider,  to  be  produced  by  any  of  the 
new  fruits,  may  be  thus  calculated  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy. The  failure  of  a  crop  of  apples,  during  the  last 
two  years,  has  been  unfavourable  to  the  experiment,  but 
Mr.  K.  has  already  discovered,  that  the  juice  of  the  Stire 
&r  outweighs  that  of  our  ordinary  apples ;  and  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  juice  of  a  ripe  and  perfect  Long- 
land  pear  is  10^3,  and  that  of  the  Holmer  pear  1060,  In 
the  same  soil." 

These  e:^e'riments  are  founded  on  good  theory.— 
Sweets  being  heavier  than  water,  and  the  strength  of  ci- 
der depending  oti  the  quantity  of  Sugar  which  the  juice 
cofltaiQS,-^the  value  of  this  (the  juice)  necessarily  is  as  its 
spcdAc  gravity,  or  weight; — and,  in  ascertaining  the  qua- 
lify of  the  fruit  of  a  young  tree,  of  a  new  variety,  (betbre 
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it  has  borne  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  Cider  from)  a 
practice  founded  on  that  theory  might  perhaps  become  * 
Valuable*.  But  the  given  season  must  ever  be  duly  weighed, 
as  well  as  the  juice  of  the  fruit.     In  a  cool  moiist  season^ 
all  fruits  are  comparatively  watery.     In  a  warm  one,  com- 
paratively sweet. 

Further,  admitting  that  suo:ar  gives  a  yeHbr^fWf 5^  to  the 
pulp  of  the  fruit :  (p.  83 )  &lor  may  be  a  useful  criterion, 
in  judging  of  the  qualities  of  the  first  fruits  of  new  varie- 
ties.    But  this  by  the  way. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  these  topics,  as  on  them,  al- 
most solely,  rests  the  whole  of  the  profit  which  my  readers 
are  likely  to  reap,  from  the  Herefordishire  Reports,  con- 
cerning its  orchards  and  fruit  liquors. 

In  p.  90  of  this  Report,  we  find  Mr.  K.  so  sanguine  an 
Orchardist  as  not  to-dispare  of  making  an  apple  tree  ^n^n^- 
vientaL 

Mr.  K.  it  appears,  in  different  parts  of  it,  is  crossing 
English  apples  with  the  Siberian  Crab  ;  with  what  success^ 
time  only  can  show. 

The  subjoined  passage,  on  the  A^riff^e  of  orchards,  I  in- 
sert as  a  hiiat  to  my  friendsin  Devonshire ;— where  it  is  al- 
most entirely  wasted. — P.  91.  "The  grass  produced  in 
an  orchard  comes  very  earTy  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  pecu- 
liarly valuable  to  the  farmer:  Under  judicious  manage- 
ment it  is  never  suffered  to  grow  long  or  coarse,  arid  an 
orchard  in  this  condition  will  be  found  to  support  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  stock." 

This  may  with  truth  be  deemed  the  most  appropriate 
morsel  of  Report  in  the  volume  under  review.  If  the 
herbage  of  orchards  be  kept  closely  grazed,  it  becomes  of 
considerable  value ; — but,  by  no  means,  equal  to  what  it 
would  be,  without  the  trees; — unless  during  a  week  or 
two,  in  the  spri-ng.  Pasturable  herbs  of  almost  every 
species  grow  weak,  vapid,  and  spiritless,  in  the  shade. 

The  following  passage  I  must  not  pass  over^  unnoticed. 
—P.  92.  "The  apple  and  pear  are  found  quite  as  highly 
flavoured  and  as  perfect  in  many  other  counties  as  in  this; 
and  Mr.  Knight  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  planter  were 

at 

*  Admitting  the  transitory  natwe  of  varieties,  it  behoves  the  planter 
of  Orchards  to  lose  no  time,  in  extending  a  valuable  variety,  over  his 
grounds.  Of  course,  a  niode  of  discerning  the  quality  of  the  fruit  of 
a  seedlinij  plant,  while  youn^, — before  it  has  reached  a  degree  of  wa- 
turity  suihcient  to  bear^ruk  enough  to  make  cider  from,-*-and  thereby, 
of  course,  gain  several  years  of  duration, — N^'ould  doubtlessly  be  va- 
luable. After  it  has  arrived  at  that  state  of  maturity,  no  other  crit£- 
rion  can  be  wanted. 
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at  liberty  to  choose  his  soil,  a  loam  of  moderate  depth, 
with  a  sub-soil  of  chalk,  would  be  found  equal  to  any, 
which  the  counties  now  celebrated  for  orchards,  could 
supply" 

Now,  it  may  be  fairly  asked  where  the  description  of 
land,  liere  recommended,  for  apple  and  pear  trees,  is  to 
be  found  ?  "  Chalk ''  is  confined  to  a  few  districts  of  this 
island,  and  in  those  distiicts,  very  little  land  is  adapted  to 
orchard  ground  ;  by  reason  of  the  elevation  and  bleakness 
of  the  situation.  It  is  true  tliat  in  the  vaUies  of  the  chalk 
hills  of  the  southern  counties,  there  are  some  eligible  sites 
for  orohs^rds;  and  many  or  most  of  those  are  s^lready  ap- 
propriated to  that  purpose. 

In  Glocestershire,  I  have  said, — 'the  stire  apple,  on 
the  limestone  lands  of  .the  forest  of  Dean,  yields  a  cider  • 
which  is  marked  bj*  richness  (sweetness)  and  fulness  of 
fiav^r^  while  the  same  apple,  in  the  vale  of  Glocester,  a 
strong  deep  rich  soil,  aflbrds  a  liquor  whose  predominant 
qualities,  without  great  diligence,  in  the  manufacture  of 
it,  are  roughness  and  strength.  The  hagloe  crab,  too, 
seems  to  require  a  calcareous  rock  to  give  full  richness  and 
flavor  to  its  liquor.*— And  in  the  southern  counties,  I 
have  noticed,  that,  in  the  district  of  Maidstone,  (cele- 
brated for  its  orchard  fruits) — *  The  lands  in  the  best 
repute,  for  orchard  grounds,  are  Coomb,  on  calcareous 
rubble,  and  deep  loam  on  rock  of  a  similar  iiature.—'Fov 
apples  these  lands  are  singularly  eligible  j  affording  fair 
arid  saccharine  fruit.' 

How  Mr.  K.  could  recommend  a  substratum  that  is 
rarely  to  be  had,  and  leave  unnoticed  one  that  is  more  or 
less  common,  in  every  department  of  the  kingdom 
(namdy  limestone)  is  not  easily  to  be  conceived.  Surely, 
not  under  the  color  of  disguise !  Perhaps,  Mr.  K.  as  has 
been  the  fate  of  many  a  great  genius,  has  fallen  into  the. 
hands  of  an  unskilful  commentator. 

The  finale  of  this  invaluable  chapter  maybe  entitled 
to  some  consideration. — P.  93.  "  By  an  extended  culture 
qf  tj|ie  apple  and  pear,  many  millions  of  bushels  of  barley, 
now  converted  into  malt,  might  annually  be  saved,  and 
rapplied  to  better  purposes, 

"  T^ie  gniund  now  emploj-ed  in  its  culture  mi^ht  be 
;made  to  prpduce  wheat,  or  other  articles  immediately 
necessary  to  society;  and  that  the  juice  of  the  apple  and 
pear  will  afford  a  liquor  as  wholesome  as  any  which  can 
.be  obtained  from  malt,  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  ge- 
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nersA  appeftfante  to  the  natives  of  this  and  other  cider 
comities.'"  (!)     Sec  Pitt's  Stafibrdshire. 

I»  some  general  observations,  on  fruit  liquor  as  an  ob- 
ject in  Rural  Economy,  made  at  the  close  of  my  account 
of  orchards  and  fruit  liquors  in  Glocestershire  and  Here- 
fordshire, I  have  shovi^n,  and  I  trust  satisfactorily,  that, 
under  the  present  imperfect  management  of  ^hem,  it  is  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  they  are  a  blessing  or  a  curse»  on 
the  country;  but  that,  under  more  judicious  treatment  of 
fruits  of  superior  kinds,  they  may  become  ralu^ble  ad- 
vantages. 

The  most  mischierous  tendency  of  the  practice  is  tbat  of 
promoting  an  inordinate  desire  of  drinking^  among  la* 
borers  in  husbandry  * : — a  mischief  that  hjis  doubtlessly 
spread  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  kingdom,  from 
the  cider  counties— Shropshire  (seep.  181,)  would  seem: 
to  have  been  the  conductor^  between  Herefordshire  and 
the  Midland  Geunties ;— where  an  excess  of  xnalt  liquor, 
equal  almost  to  that  of  cider,  in  Glocestershire,  i  &c. 
prevails.  And  the  same  waste  of  malt  take?  place  in  the 
cider  counties,  vrhenever  fruit  liquor  fails.  There  will,  I 
believe,  be  no  risk  in  assertinjg  that  there  is  more  malt  con- 
sumed, by  laborers,  on  a  par  of  years,  in  Hereford  shite, 
&c.  (over  and  above  the  ocean  of  cider  there  drank)  thaa 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  northern  provinces,  of  equal  ex- 
tent. 

More  might  be  advanced,  on  this  head ;  but  it  would  be 
leading  me  away  from  the  main  purpose  of  ray  present 
undertaking. 

Grass  Lands. — Mowing  Grounds. — P.  ^o.  *' The  richest 
meadows  are  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  l^ug,  and 
Frome." 

P,  72.  "  Crops  of  clover  and  ray-grass  are  generally 
cut  in  July,  and  the  meadow  grasses  soon  after.  The 
clover  is  turned  once  only,  unless  an  unusually  heavy  crop, 
er  wet  weather,  render  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  turning. 
Meadow  grass  when  mown,  is  immediately  spread  thinly 
over  the  whole  sui-face,  and  this  operation  is  in  this,  as  in 
some  other  counties,  called  tedding.  It  is  then  turned, 
and  placed  successively  iu  rows,  small  cocks,  beds,  and 
large  cocks.  When  suniciently  dried,  the  last  process  be- 
fore hauling  is  that  of  collecting  it  into  what  are  called 

...     .     ,  •.  wind- 

*  And  let  it  be  added,  the  consequent  debilitated  habits  (effects  of 
tb(>  cholic,  and  calculous  complaints)  lo  which  cider-drinking  laborers 
appear  to  be  peculiarly  liable.  . 
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wijod^CQcka ;  each  of  the^  contain  about  half  a  ton  :  in  this 
aX9^e,  thay  »ra  considered  as  secure  fr<»m  any  material 
injury  under  any  weatber  whjitever,  and  are  frequently 
permitted  to  rem$iin  unmoved  during  a  w^ek  or  ten  days, 
as  best  suits  the  convenience  of  the  farmer." 

P.  13.  "  Hay  thus  prepared,  is  usually  brought  into  a 
bay  formed  in  the  manner  of  a  Dutch  barn,  that  is,  open 
on  the  sides  and  covered  at  the  top,  where  it  continues 
until  leisure  is  found  to  rick  and  to  thatch  it." 

From  this  imperfect  account,  it  seems,  that  hay,  in 
.Herefordshire,  ^s  in  Glocestershire,  is  double-fermented. 

^ter  GrflWf.— The  following  instance  of  practice  (or 
j^xpeiiment)  with  the  remarks  thereon,  I  insert — further 
!to  agitate  ^n  interesting  subject.  See  Northern  De- 
partment, p.  151. 

p.  69,  **  A  mode  of  managing  sound  meadows  and 
pastureis  has  lately  been  tried,  and  attended  with  a  great 
increase  of  produce.  The  grass  is  mown  as  soon  as  it  is 
in  blos^ofn,  and  consequently  previous  to  the  formation  of 
seed.  The  after-grass  is  not  grazed  until  it  begins  to 
jcOQtract  a  yellow  appearance  in  the  latter  end  of  Octo- 
ber or  beginning  ot  November.  In  this  case,  the  ground 
remains  colored  during  the  winter  with  a  portion  of  dead 
herbage,  through  which  the  youn^  grass  springs  with  the 
greatest  vigour  at  an  early  period  of  the  succeeding 
^pnng*  Mr.  Knight  contends,  that  the  sap  in  all  plants 
^spends  li^ough  me  albm-uQus  vessels  of  the  root,  and  is 
dispersed  over  the  leaf,  whence  it  is  returned  to  form 
new  roots  and  buds,  and  to  prepare  them  for  vegetation. 
Accprding  to  this  theory,  if  the  leaves  be  eaten  oif  on 
mowing  grounds,  as  soon  as  they  are  re-produced,  the 
roots  are  deprived  of  their  nutriment,  and  the  plants,  in 
consequence,  vegetate  weakly  in  the  succeeding  spring." 

Dead  herbage,  left  to  rot  on  the  surface,  doubtlessly, 
]ik,e  buckweet  or  turnips  plowed  into  the  soil,  acts  as  a 
manure,  to  the  crop  which  follows.  But,  in  the  instance 
under  notice,  we  are  not  informed  whether  "  the  portion 
of  dead  herbage  "  be  left  on  the  land,  as  manure^  or  is 
eaten  off  (together  with  the  young  grasses  that  shoot 
through  it  early  in  the  spring  as  in  the  case  of  preserved 
pasture  grass)  for  springfeedage ! 

On  the  Pusher e  Grounds^  of  tlie  first  breed  of  cattle  in 
the  kingdcjm,  not  a  word  ! 

On  fmgationy  \ve  have  the  following  learned  notice. — 
P.  108.  "  The  fertilization  of  Kgypt  by  the  annual  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile  possibly  first  suggested  the  e:iperiment 
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of  irrigation  in  other  places.  Virgil  spems  to  have  under- 
stood the  beneficial  effects  of  the  practice,  wh^n  he  ob- 
serves, that 

'  Humida  majores  herbasf  alii  j * 

and  again,  he  expresses  himself  more  fully  in  these  words 

'*  Hue  summis  liquuntur  rupibus  ainnes^ 


'  Fcliceinque  traliunt  liihuni/  *' 

—Yet,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  we  are  told  that  the 
father  of  Irrigation,  in  Herefordshire  (Rowland  Vaughan, 
who  wrote  on  it^  in  1610,  and  a  great  part  of  whose  trea- 
tise the  BodLxd's  Heporter  has  copied!)— was  led  to  it  in 
the  following  very  probabje  ms^nner. — P.  109.  ^*  In  the 
month  of  March  I  happened  to  find  a  mole  or  wont's  nest 
raised  on  the  brim  of  a  brook  in  my  meade,  like  a  great 
hillock ;  and  from  it  there  issued  a  little  stream  of  water, 
(drawn  by  the  working  of  the.  mole)  down  a  shelving 
ground,  one  pacie  broad,  and  some  twenty  in  length.  The 
running  of  this  little  streame  did  at  that  time  wonderfully 
content  me,  seeing  it  pleasing  greene,  and  that  other  land 
on  both  sides  was  full  of  moss,  and  hide-bound  for  want  of 
water. — This  was  the  first  cause  I  undertook  the  drowning 
of  grounds,"  '• 

Horses. — P.  127.  "Tl)e  horses  used  in  Herefordshire 
have  no  peculiarity;  and  perhaps  no  animal  has  been 
more  altered,  or  in  an  agricultural  point  t)f  view  less  im- 
proved, than  the  horse  has  been  within  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  Its  height,  its  bulk^  and  its  powers  for  short 
and  sudden  exertion,  have  been  considerably  increased, 
but  by  this  of  si?:e,  it  has  been  rendered  much  more  sub- 
ject to  disease  and  accident,  and  much  less  capable  of 
bearing  long  and  continued  labour." 

Cattle.— P.  116.  "The  cattle  of  Herefordshire  have 
long  been  esteemed  superior  to  most,  if  not  to  all,  the 
breeds  in  the  island.  Those  of  Devonshire  and  Sussex 
approach  nearest  to  them  in  general  appearance.  Large 
size,  an  athletic  form,  and  unusual  neatness,  characterise 
the  true  sort:  the  prevailing  colour  is  a  recjdish  brown 
with  white  faces." — Again— 7"  The  show  of  oxen  in  thriving 
condition  at  the  Michaelmas  fair  in  Hereford,  cannot  be 
exceeded  by  any  similar  annual  collection  in  England  :  on 
this  occasion  they  are  generally  sold  to  the  principal 
f^raziers  in  the  counties  hear  the  metropolis,  arid  there 
perfected  for  the  London  markets.  An  origiital  account 
book,  kept  by  William  Town,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hbretbrd, 

has 
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has  the  following  entry:  *25  Aug.  1694,  sold  the  nine 
oxen  at  52/. ;  the  money  to  he  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
withiii  a  m^nth.' 

"  The  price  was  therefore  five  guineas  and  a  half  each ; 
and  they  were  probably  sohl  fat  in  London.  Since  that 
date,  the  size  of  oxen  has  doubtless  increased  very  consi^ 
derably,  &,nd  the  price  has  also  advanced  in  at  least  a  six- 
fold proportion." 

The  Reporter  and  bis  friend  then  venture  out  into  ^he 
general  subject  of  English  cattle,  and  speak  familiarly,  if 
not  prophanely,  of  the  Leicestershire,  or  Bakewellian 
breed. 

After  laying  down  the  law  of  good  breeding,  in  a  master'^ 
like  manner,  we  are  favored  with  the  following  instrucHve 
information. — P.  118,  **  The  Leicestershire  cow,  such  as 
it  is  at  present^  will  never  breed  a  rival  to  the  Hereford- 
shire ox*  •  The  whole  attention  of  the  Leicestershire 
breeder  has  been  directed  to  the  improvement  of  his  cow; 
and  for  the  use  of  the  grazier,  he  has  made  her  an  excel- 
lent animal.  The  Herefordshire  breeder  on  the  contrary, 
has  sacrificed  the  qualities  of  the  cow  to  those  of  the  ox :  ne 
does  not  value  his  cow  according  to  the  price  which  the 
-grazier  w6uld  give  for  it,  but  in  proportion  as  it  possesses 
that  form  and  character,  which  experience  has  taught  him 
to  be  conducive  to  the  excellence  of  the  future  ox.  Hence 
the  cow  of  Herefordshire  is  comparatively  small,  extremely 
delicate,  and  vefy  feminize  in  its  character." 

Admirable  doctrine !  What  an  opportunity,  this,  for 
Mr.  Kmght  (whose  communication,  we  are  told,  in  a  note^ 
this  is)  to  exercise  his  talent  at  controversy.  The  present 
fashionable  dictation  among  scientific  breeders,  is  (or  a  few 
incinths  ago  was)  that  x\xe  feviale  (throughout  all  nature) 
ought  to  be  /flfr^^r  than  the' ma/^;  forasmuch  as  nothing 
of  symmetry,  slrength,  or  power  of  great  exertion,  can  be 
produced  by  ,any  other  means.  Yet,  according  to  the 
newer  doctrinej(it  would  seem)  here  laid  down,  the  Here- 
fordshire ox— the  most  powerful  of  the  Bovian  race — is  |o 
be  bred  from  a  female^—*^  comparatively  small, — extreme- 
ly delicate,  arid  very  femininfe  in  its  character."— In  what 
light,  airy,  pleas^ant  tirties  we  live! — when  the  spirit  of 
opposition  is  the  life,  not  only  of  politics,  but  of  science  !  I 
— »Let  buta  "  modern  philosopher"  assert  y-^no  matter  how 
absurd  his  assertion,— atid  he  will  have  thousands  to  fallow 
him :— ^until  anothief  li!:(6rary  Charlatan  asserts  the  opposite ; 
when  the  credulous  flock  uF  followers  are  seen  to  move  in 

the 
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t)ie  contrary  direetion  ;^*-tnilliy  wlu^b  lies  in  t]ie  mis^is^y^ 
IteiDg  tbu9  trodden  underfoot^ 

How  eoald  Mr.  K.  imagine  that  ^  the  whc^e  aUention  oif 
the  Leicestershire  breeder  ka»  been  directed  lo  t|i^  im- 
proTement  of  Im  cow/'  ?->rWbea  it  is  well  kiHMvny  to  tbosi^ 
Vf ho  really  kopw  ^By  t|iiDg  of  t|ie  princi{de»  of  Ibe  Le.ic;e9<- 
lershire  breeders,-— ibat  their  vr^aio  object  w9^  i$,  ai>4 
must  be^  that  of  producing  niales — ^bullsr-^-pf  e^tr^^^^arj 
^ce^le^c^ ;  a%  on  theses  their  profits  principally  d^^nd. 
|n  doipg  thify  it  is  true,  tbey,  a^  a  aati^xal  cao3eq^eDcei, 
pave  bred  females  of  ei^traordinspy  b^au^.  Ah  to  0x0^ ! 
the  leading  breeders  nerer  reared  any^ — unless  for  shows« 

Had  I  not  ^n4l^rstood  that  Mr.  Knight  haa  ao^red  a 
name  aiooug  fuen  of  ^ience,  I  sbo^ild  pot  ]^¥^  iippe4f)d 
my  direct  pursuit,  by  tbe^e  aBimadv^r^iPl^* 

Fatting  Cattle— P.  73.  "Grazing  apd  feeding  cjs^tlfi 
are  seldom  ptirsu^d  \^  Herefordshire,  ^^Kcept  for  the  pqr- 
po$e  of  proTincial  consui^pt^^  ^nd  that  almost  ipVariaUy 
pcmfined  to  heifers  [and  cow&  Smithfi^d,  how^very  ba$ 
often  been  supplied  inunediately  from  benpe^  with  due 
fatteat  and  zno^  valuable  oKep  in  the  market ;  but  fiQii^ 
th^  iofiipr^cticabiUty  of  driyti>g  them  SQ  many  9)ilesf  in  that 
condition  without  injuiy,  it  &»  ipvch  QKMre  usuM  to  di^ 
po^  of  them  at  the  Micbaelo^as  fair  in  t^eifefc^d,  ivben 
five  or  six  years  old  in  a  thriving  condition,  to  the  patera 
of  Buckinghamshire  aud  other  f^jacent  coiiuties,  wb^e 
they  are  prepared  for  the  Londop  markets, 
.  "In  fattening  cowa a^id  heifers  for  provincial  use,  they 
are  generally  brought  forwards  by  grass,  and  sometimes 
fattened  with  it  altogether ;  in  other  cases,  bay  and  tur** 
pipa  are  added  in  stalls,  and  occasionally  oil«.caVe,'' 

DAiftY,— In  the  chapter,  "  Grass,"  we  find  the  following 
remarks  (apparently  by  the  ostensible  Reporter)  on-rrr 
"  the  Dairy  of  Herefordshire.**— P.  68,  "  Herefordshire; 
bas  no  pretensions  to  rank  amongst  the  dairy  counties.  It 
is  supplied  from  Wales  with  excellent  butter  in  t^bs,  for 
winter  use ;  and  from  Shropshire  and  Gloucestershire  with 
pbeese ;  ibr  although  very  good  cheese  is  made  in  various 
parts  of  this  county,  it  bas  generally  been  confined  to 
private  consumption,  including  all  the  demands  of  the 
farm-house.  Of  late,  the  improved  modes  of  other  couuw 
ties  have  been  adopted  with  some  success ;  and  the  vici- 
nity of  Bromyard  produces  cheese,  which  in  the  market  of 
Hereford  rivstls  the  best  of  Shropshire  in  quality  and 
price." 

Yet, 


Y^t,  here,  I  9fi»  wj^n  ret^^ed  in  pay  progjress,  by  the 
bro»d  ^Lssertioa  of  Mr.  Kaigbtt^-ov  bis  aclipiripg  friend,—- 
in  th^  p^iasage  which  succeeds  the  above,—"  The  general 
spil^  hQwev^r^^  qf  Herefordshire  appears  to  be  unfavourable 
to  the  making  of  cheese,  Mr.  Knight,  with  tliat  accuracy 
and  skill  which  he  i^  kRQwn,  to  ppssess  on  all  subjects  con- 
negted  with  ^griqylture'*  (\)  "find  n^tursil  history  ia. 
general,  has  proved  by  ^xper indents,,,  that  equal  quantities 
of  milk  in  Hferefwdshire  ^nd  Cheshire,  will  prodi^ce  un- 
equal quantities  of  curdj^  highly  to  the  advantage  of  Che- 
shire ;  and  further,  that  better  cheese  has  boen  produced 
in  tb^it  qouutyi  from  niUk,  half  of  which  had  been  previ* 
Qusly  skimmed,  than  ia  produced  in  this,  from  milk  alto- 
gether wskimmed-  The  want  tlierefore  of  complete  suc- 
cess in  this  valuable  branch  of  rural  economy,  is  not  solely 
tc)  he  attributed  to  a  want  of  skill  in  ©ur  dairy-maids; 
and  the  cause  of  fa^ure  is  rendered  more  diflGicult  of  dis- 
covery, and  consequently  more  difficult  to  be  remedied^ 
from  an  observation  that  the  plants  were  nearly  the 
saineia  the  Herefordshire  and  Cheshire  pastures^  on  which 
ihe  above  experiments  were  made :  white  clover  abonnded 
in  each,  with  the  crested  dog-tail  grass,  and  rye-grass 
mixed  with  Qthersin  small  quantities " 

"Proved  by  experiment^    1    What  description  of  ex- 
periments ?     Hq^  conducted  ?  or  how  often  repeated  ?  and . 
Dy  whom!  does  not  appear.     It  would  require  some  years 
ot  attentive  ^.rperi^nce  by  well  educated  dairy  women,  to 
prove  the  fact  above  asserted  ** 

SHEE?.-i-P.  120.  "  The  provincial  breed  of  sheep  is 
termed  the  Ryelandj  the  district  so  named  is  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Ross,  and  often  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  this 
survey ;  being  particularly  favourable  to  them  from  the 
dryness  of  the  soil,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  herbage. 

"  They  are  small,  white-faced,  and  hornless,  the  ewe$ 
weighing  from  nine  to  twelve  and  fourteen  pounds  the 
ijuarter ;  the  wethers,  or  wedderSy  from  twelve  to  sixtoen 
and  eighteen  pounds.  In  symmetry  of  shape,  and  in  tho 
flavour  of  their  meat,  they  are  superior  to  rnost  flocks  in 
England;  in  the  quality  of  their  wool,  they  are  wholly 
unnvalled.  They  lamb  in  February  and  March  j  but 
during  winter,  and  particularly  in  time  of  lambing,  the 
store  flocks  are  generally  confined  by  night  in  a  covered 

building 

*  Let  the  reader  wait  to  hear  what  Mr.  Davis  (a  man  of  triutiire 
experience,  in  **  all  subjects  connected  with  agriculture")  hastosav  oa 
Ihi?  p  ihw, — in  th^disuict  North  Wiltshire,  ensuing. 
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building  provincially  termed  a  cot,  in  which  they  afe  some-, 
times  fed  with  hay  and  barley  straw,  but  much  more  fre- 
quently with  peas-halm.  Some  breeders  jaccustotn  them 
to  the  cot  only  in  very  severe  weather^  and  in  lambing 
time.'        ■  ■ 

^*  The  manure  made  from  the  peas-halm  is  excellent, 
and  in  large  quantity ;  whilst  the  cotting  materially  con- 
tributes to  the  health  of  the  animal,  and  the  fineness  of  its 
fleece.  The  quantity  shorn  from  each  of  the  small  original 
breed  does  not  average  more  than  two  |)ounds,  but  the 
quality  is  sucj^  as  almost  (o  rival  that  imported  from  Spain. 
The  price  has  often  been  as  high  as  thirty-three  shillings 
the  stone  of  twelve  pounds  and  a  half  untrinded,when  coarse 
weol  has  brought  but  ten  or  twelve  shillings.  A  cross  has 
been  made  between  the  Rye-lands  and  the  new  Leicester 
sorts,  to  the  advantage  perhaps  of  the  breeder^  who  is^ 
situated  on  good  land^  but  certainly  to  the  detriment  of 
the  woob 

"  The  preservation  of  the  original  fineness  of  this  great 
staple  commodity,  or  its  improvement,  are  perhaps  objects 
worthy  of  national  attention  ' 

"  A  cross  between  the  Rye-land  and  real  SpaniA  s^eems 
the  most  probable  mode  of  adding  to  the  fineness  aiid 
value  of  the  wool,  and  amongst  many  spirited  breeders 
who  are  now  making  the  experiment.  Colonel  Scudamore 
of  Kentchurch,  sola  the  fleeces  of  a  flock  so  crossed  at 
forty  shillings  per  stone,  in  tl^e  fair  at  Ross,  in  the  course 
of  last  year.  The  first  stage  of  the  cross  materially  de- 
tracts from  the  beauty  of  the  Rye-land*s  iForm:  but  "by 
continued  attention,  this  objection  will  probably  be  rcr 
moved;  and  the  flavour  of  the  mutton  is  uninjured." 

On  this  occasion,  too,  Mn  Knight  steps  forward  to  com- 
bat the  Leicestershire  breeders,  and  to  appreciate  their 
stock.  I  insert  the  following  passage,  without  comment. 
It  is  merely  Knight  t^^r^w^  Bake well,-^" and  his  followers.** 
—P.  123.  "The  quality  of  Mr.  Bake  well's  wool  ii  infe- 
rior to  most  sorts  in  the  island,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
quantity  shorn  from  each  is  remarkably  great;  whilst, 
according  to  the  modern  system,  the  sheep  being  brought 
to  market  before  it  is  two  years  old,  the  wool  is  of  small 
value,  if  compared  with  that  of  the  ground  which  the 
animal  has  occupied. 

"  The  quantity  of  animal  food,  however,  which  is  thus 
produced  for  the  market  is  very  considerable,  but  accQr4- 
ijig  to  Mr.  Knight's  experience,  it  is  far  short  of  what  the 
same  weight  or  yalue  of  herbage  would  supply,  if  given  a^ 

formerly 
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formerly  to.  the  labouting  ox  or  cow.  *  A  well-bred  heifer 
of  three  years  and  a  half  old,  after  supplying  the  market 
with  a  calf,  if  moderately  kept  and  fattened,  will  not  weigh 
less  than  six  hundred  pounds  when  slaughtered.  This 
weight  is  equal  to  that  of  six  sheep  of  twenty-five  pounds 
the  quarter ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  four  sheep  of  that 
wetffht  cannot  be  brought  to  market  at  the  same  expense 
Id  the  community  as  a  single  heifer.  A  very  coarse  and 
iodiderent  pasture  wiU  suiQce  for  the  beiter  in  the  summer, 
and  it  will  be  fed  with  straw  and  a  few  turnips  in  tlie  win- 
ter. .  The  food  of  the  large  sheep  is  of  a  much  more  ex- 
pensive kind;  and  the  calf  and  hide  of  the  one  will  be  found 
an  ample  equivalent  for  the  wool  and  skins  of  the  ojthi  rs. 
My  pasture, only  will  not  fatten  the  new  Leicester,  and  I 
have  always  been  able,  in  rearing  cattle  for  stock,  to  give 
my  crop  of  turnips  to  the  Herefordshire  cow  and  ox,  with 
much  greater  advantages  ihan  to  sheep  of  any  kind;  and  I 
have  not  yet  found  a  sheep  ot'  one  or  two  years,  .which 
would  fatten  in  the  same  number  of  weeks^  with  a  heifer  of 
that  breed.  <  It  is  said  by  the  admirer^i  ot  Mr.  Bake  well's 
sheep,  that  they  consume  le^is  food  than  any  other  breeds : 
but  I  observe,  that  they  are  always  kept  in  pasture  where 
they  have  the  .pow^r  of  eating  much;  and  I  can  safely 
attest,  that  those  which  I  have  fattened  had  remarkably 

good  appetites.^*"* 

The  Southdown  breed  is  next  compared  with  that  of 

Herefordshire.  Little  however,  is  to  be  learnt  from  the 
discussion.  The  following  period  (by  Mr.  Knight)  I  copy, 
for  my  own  satisfaction. — P.  125.  **  The  experience  and 
opinions  of  some  of  my  acquaintance  who  have  made  similar 
experiments,  induce  me  to  think  t«;e  South-down  much  in«. 
ferior  to  the  Hye-lands,  or  fiiit>wooled  breed  of  Ht  lefcrd^ 
skire,  which,  till  lately,  has  but  httle  attracted  ttie  public 
attention.'* 

It  would  have  been  but  civil  in  the  writer  to  have  told 
his.  readers  to  whom  h;s  favorite  breed,  the  Rylanders,  arcs. 
indebted  for  their  present  celebrity  ;  if  not  for  their  exist- 
ence. It  is  acknowledged  by  their  greati  st  admirer,  and 
patron,  that  the  breed  wpuld  probably  have  been  lost,—* 
nothing. but  its  name  would,  now  perhaps,  have  remaiiK-d, 
bad  it  not  been  for  my  representations.— See  the  lluitAL 
.    .  EcoNOwv 

*'  *  These  observadoi^s  were  obligingly  communicated  by  Mr. 
Knight,  in  answer  to  queries  submitted  to  Lim/ on  the  occasioji  of 
jnaking  this  Survey."  •        '.  ' 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


X  H  E  outlines  of  Worcestershire  (a  few  irregular  outer- 
skirts  excepted)  may  be  said  to  be,  at  once,  natural  and 
political : — a  circumstance  which,  I  believe,  is  peculiar  to 
Worcestershire.  It  is,  nearly,  but  not  entirely,  one  natu- 
ral DISTRICT;  (the  northern  extreme  of  which  penetrates, 
as  has  been  said,  aforegoing,  into  Shropshire) ; — one  and 
the  same  widely  spread  riviered  Vale; — reaching  from 
Tewksbury  to  near  Bridgenorth.  That  part  of  "  the 
Vale  of  Evesham,"  which  is  situated  in  Worcestershire, 
north  of  the  Bredon  hills,  is  strictly  a  portion  of 

The  Vale  of  WoRCE'STER.T-This  I  have  traversed,  in- 
cidentally, in  various  directions;— as  in  the  lines  between 
Tewksbury  and  Worcester, — Evesham  and  Worcester,— 
Newenjtand  Worcester, — Worcester  and  Tenbury, — Wor- 
cester and  Bridgenorth, — Worcester  and  Broomsgrove. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  examined  it  less  than  many  other 
counties; — excepting  its  more  southern  parts;  to  which 
I  paid  particular  attention,  during  my  residence  in  Glo- 
cestershire;  and  excepting  the  Tenbury,  or  hop-growing 
district,  which,  as  has  been  mentioned,  I  afterwards  in- 
spected.  In  the  fertility  of  its  soils,  and  the  amenity  of 
its  situation,  surface,  and  natural  embellishments,  very 
few  passages  of  this  fair  isle,  of  similar  extent,  are  equal 
to  it; — scarcely  one  excels  it. — Productive  red  lands  are 
prevalent,  in  different  parts  of  it.  And  its  Agricultural 
products  are  not  only  more  abundant,  but  more  various, 
than  those  of  other  districts : — Not  corn,  cattle  and  dairy 
produce,  only ;  but  fruit  liquors  and  hops  rank  among  its 
productions. 
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onSEItVATIONS  ON  THE  MEANS  OF  ITS  iMPROVEMENt. 
By  WILUAM  THOMAS  POMEROY, 

4 

OP^AIRWAT)   NEAlt  ROKiTOK,   IN  DEFONfAlflE. 
SXA'WX  VF  FOR  THE  COH 8 IDE  RATION  OP 

THE  BOAilD  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  IKTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

1794.'* 

V/F  Mr.  PoMEROY's  Qi/ALlFidATlOKS  for.  the  tast  he  en- 
tered upon,  we  must  jtidge  fronni  his  perfbriiiance,  alone^ 

,  Even  his  pr^ewiioM  does  not^  in  4nv  Ivajr,  appeal  /The 
reason  why  he  was  "  sent,**  froih  aiat,  to  i^cpott  the  rural 

.practices  of  a  county  to  which  he  tv^i^,  pretty  evidetitly, 

*  a  total  stranger,  is  seen  in  the  "  conclifcsion*'  ot  his  Report. 
It  requires  hut  little  discefntnent  to  discorer,  by  whom  it 
was  written. 

P.  76.  "  in  concluding  this  account  of  the  Rural  Eco- 
nojijy  of  this  beautiful  County,  the  person  to  whose  lot  its 
suryey  has  fallen,  wishes  to  observe,  th%t  throughout  the 

,  whole,  it  has  been  his  endeatpttr  to  state  the  several  cir- 
cumstances of  it,  in  as  accurate  and  distinct  a  light,  as  pos- 

,  .sible :  but  little  claim  of  originality  is  made,  and  he  trusts 

A »  *  I  nor 
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no  th^rgt  of  inaccuracy,  from  a  neglect  of  earnest  exer- 
tion, can  be  brought.  Where  any  improvement  is  pro- 
posed, it  is  the  result  of  frequent  consultation  with  some 
of  its  first  managers;  it  is  their  practice  particularized,  in 
hopes  that,  if  these  sheets  ever  reach  the  iiands  of  the  less 
intormed  tenantry,  they  oiay  have  tliat  merit,  at  least,  of 
directing  their  attention  where  they  cannot  imitate  without 
improvement. 

"  To  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal tenantry,  many  thanks  are  clue,  for  a  most  favour- 
able reception,  and  icind  assistance;  to  the  Board,  and 
their  respectable  President,  some  apology  perhaps,  for 
the  lateness  of  the  return :  this,  however,  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  influenced  by  circumstances  not  19  be  remedied 
either  by  zeal  or  industry." 

To  this  text,  is  appended  the  following  note. — "The 
only  particulars,  about  whi9h  the  Author  found  any  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  information,  was  in  regard  to  hops  and 
fruit.  The  planters  of  these,  were  in  general  inclined  to 
be  tenacious  of  their  knowledge,  at  feast  few,  actually 
engaged  in  the  business  of  raising  either,  seemed  disposed 
to  be  very  communicative  upon  the  subject.  This,  it  is 
believed,  might  be  principally  owing  to  the  apprehension 
of  taxation,  the  cyder  tax  not  bein^  yet  forgot.  This 
jealousy,  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  be  removed, 
as  it  is  only  by  a  free  commmricotioii  of  ideas,  and  coro-^ 
paring  the  result  of  experiments  made  in  different  parts 
of  tbekiitgdoib,  that  eitbc^r'hop  ptsmtatiohs,  or  c^ohairds, 
or  die  making  of  cyder  and  perry,  or  indeed  any  other 
art,  can  be  much  improved.  It  was  principally  with  a 
view  of  comparing  the  practices  of  Devonshire  and  Wor- 
cestershire, in  regard  to  fruit,  and  the  liquors  thence  ejCH 
tracted,^  fha't  the  Author  was  sent  by  the  Board  ctfAgfi- 
*alture  from  the  one  county  to  t'he  other;  and  frotifi  the 
ififgrrhatidn  acfcu'mulated  upon  the  sujbject,  by  the  sun*c^ 
of  thiis  ^nd  of  other  districts  where  hop^and  fruife  are  at- 
tf^nded'to,  the  art'of  raising,  and 'the  proper  ma.nagemeill 
of  both,  wiirprobably  be*brought  to  perlFection." 

There  cin  be  little  risk  in  saying  that  the  close,  at 
leabt,  of  this  note  betrays  the  pen  ot  the  first Tfesijteti't^ 
Who'elsr,  could  have'tKe  assurance,  eten  in  1794,  to' in- 
timate, that  the  loose,  flimsey,  inco'hefeht  crudities  6{ 
those  origin^  Heporis  that  are,  now^  held  in  stiidh /con- 
tempt {see  '£be  Advertisement  prefixed  to  *tbis  yoltittie) 
could  be  cnpable  of  bringing  any  art  to  peffetiiSn  / 

in  regard  to  Mr.  P's  MODJE  of  sif Av£Y,  We  have  xiO  clSi^ 

to 


V 


to  serve  U8.  His  method  of  collecting  information  ^eenfs 
to  have  been  (in  some  coilsidei'able  part  at  least)  that  of 
sending  round  lists  of  qvierie?  tjy  t;hQS.0;  \thom  he  had  -beeii 
led  to  understand  were  best  enabled  to  furnish  the  re- 
quired answers^ 

This  is  a  mode  df  pr'odeedirig  which  t  h^f e  att  different 
times  pi:actised«  But  never,  I  think  it  right  to  enlbrace 
this  ppportunity  of  sfiyitig,  until  I  had  m^jcly  syrteyed 
tlie  cpUatry^  ^t  Jjrfg^jr-a<^d  its  v^ijioi^  pr^ctic|es»  i«di-i 
vidually, — and  had  ,iJige9.ted  the  i^^tep^a^i  ,90  collected. 
My  ejiquiriej  iiaj^e  merely  been  niade  ta  ^U  Up  suchi 
))ianKs  as  I  found  .remaining  open^  in  my  fegister^  after  t 
|iad  dig^sted.t^e matter  coJleQt^d  /rfl>m  piy  own  obieiya- 
iionii — or,  in.A  yet^y  fe«fr  in^tanic^d,  to  gain  soiree  |>articu- 
lars  of  a  district^  situated  a.t  a  .^i^tstiice  f^pnpi  the  statjok 
ia  iv^icji  I  h|id  .filled  my  t^sidpnce*  It  ha^  eter -been  a 
standing  rule  with  me — iti  studying  and  registering  thQ 
nature  and  practifijes  df  a  eoiintry,— 7iq/  td  <tsk  d  question, 
u,ntil  I  had  vutskr^d  my  subject :  lest  I  shouldf  thereby, 
receive  false  impjce3$iQns  that  plight  improperly  influence 
j*.y  judgement,  and  damp  j?iy'  endeavors  .to  ascertain, 
/rofu  7wy  oa?/i  kno-^^le^gCy  the  flpicts  belonging  to  the  nature 
upd  practices  of  the  country  under  Survey; — on  which, 
alon^i.  J  .bare  eter  formed  the  grodndwdrks  of  my  re- 
gisters. .      ^ 

l^be  perfoi^raanc^^  Under  npticej  being  an  original' 
RepwTj  there  are  no  anrtdtattors.  The  coNtRitfVTOR.s 
are  those  tp  whoon  the  lists  of  queries  had  been  sent  :^— 

Mi*.  Darke  of  Br^don,  and 

Mn  Oldakeir  of  Fltfdbury,— a[fe  tiie  only  o'nes^  tbit  I  shall 
qtipte.'    .  ' 

.  T^e.n«mber  of  pagies^  ixi.iht  body  of  the  wotky  s^Vertty 
.seveft; — in  the  App^n^ix,  seventeen. 

No  fDa:p,  Qf  other  engraving. 
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SUBJECT  THE  FIRST* 

NATURAL  ECONOMY- 

Elevation  mi  stmF^cE.— p.  7.  ^  The  fac^  of  tw^ 

county,  when  viewed  from  any  of  the  surrouuding  edni^ 
nences,  approaches  rather  that  of  a  plain;  the  gentle 
slopes  and  risings  to  the  east  and  west  of  Worcester,  re- 
maining scarcely  any  longer  discernible.'^ 

CuwrATtrRE.— P.  9.  **The  air  is  tconperarte;  even  on 
its  highest  situations,  it  is  not  so  bleak  as  to  considerably 
fmpeoe  vegetation;  nor  are  there  any  extensive  tracts  in 
the  low  lands,  of  boggy  soil,  to.  mjtire  it  by  their  ex- 
halations,** 

•  P.  i  5.  "  The  harrest  seascSfn,  is  from  the  last  week  in 
July  to  the  ettd  of  Augifst;  but  the  fickleness  of  the  wea- 
ther frequently  drags  it  on  to  a  greater  length," 

Soils  and  Subsoils. — In  a  matter  so  extremely  difficult 
to  ascertain,  as  the  soils  and  substrata  of  an  entire  county,, 
(requiring  a  length  of  time  and  minute  examination,  to 
come  nearly  at  the  truth,)  Mr.  Pomeroy,  I  hope,  will  par- 
don me  when  I  recommend  to  my  readers,  to  receive  the 
following  detail  (and  others  of  a  similar  nature)  with  cau- 
tion. If  Mr.  p.  really  paid  that  minute  attention  to  this 
and  other  subjects  of  his.  Report  that 'they  re^iuired,  be 
should,  through  one  mean  or  other,  have  taken  some 
method  of  maKio^  his  readers  sensible  of  it, 

JP.  8.  "  The  soil  is  various :  to  the  nprth  of  Worc^ter, 
Khich  is  situated  nearly  in  tbo  centre 'Sof  the  eounty,  it 
chiefly  cpn&ists  of  rieh  loamy  sar^d,  with  a  small  proportioA 
of  gravel;  there  is  some  very  light  sand;  a  few  spots  of 
clay;  of  black  peat  earth  the  same;  but  chiefly  inclining 
towards  the  east.  In  this  quarter  (the  east)  the  prevailing 
soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  strong  clay.  The  waste  land^ 
which  is  very  considerable,  in  general  a  deep  black  peat 
earth.  To  the  south,  between  Worcester  and  the  Vale  of 
**£re8ham,  the  soil  is  pattly  of  red  marl,  and  part  strong 
loamy  clay ;  other  parts  sandy  loam  *,  and  there  is  a  smau 
vein  of  land  which  partakes  of  each  of  these  qualities  ^  the^ 
sub-soil^  more  especially  under  the  second  division,  lime- 
stone. In  the  Vale,  the  soil  is  particularly  deep,  of  a 
darkish  colour  earth,  with  a  sub-stratum  of  strong  clay 
and  some  gravel.    Beyond  this,  on  the  con£mes  of  the 

county 


^olintj,  smd  ifi  the  small  detaofaed  parU,  including  the 
Cotswold-HUIs,  a  lime-stone  prevails  on  the  upper  land, 
^nd  a  rich  loam  on  the  lower.  To  the  souths  between 
VVorcester  and  Malvern,  the  ^enaral  cUaiacter  of  the  soil, 
is  a  clay,  mised  with  gravel  in  different  proportions ;  the 
former  prevailiaig  in  the  low^r,  and  the  latter  in  the  higher 
&i)tuatioHS.  To  the  left  of  this  Jioe,  iQclu<tipg  Malverz\ 
Chs^^,^  a  deep  surface  of  clay  is  found  in  some  places;  ia 
others,  a  rich  loam,  inclining  to  sand ;  sub-stratum  sup^ 
pos^d  to  be  marU  To  the  right,  till  we  approach  a  central 
point  betw3eq  the  west  and  north,  the  proportion  of  chLy 
increases  gradually,  till  at  last,  a  strong  clay  occurs;  .this 
again  ^ecoxpes  gradually  more  gravelly,  till  it  joins  the 
light  sands  on  the  north.  Below,  partly  marl,  partly  sof( 
sandy  stone^  witjb  some  lioac-stone^  is  Ibund,  In.each  of 
these  districts^  iSOfne  very  rpcky  land^  and  in  most,  som^ 
loose  stony  spil^  or  what  is. here  called  stone  brush,  or 
brash,  is  laet  with;  but  no  where  .are  there  ^y  trac;es  of 
flint  or  chalk."  .  i .  ,     .    ,. 

Minerals.— *ya//.*-For  incidental  notices  of  the  iali 
springs  and  salt  works  of  DaoiiiwicUi  see  the  heads^ 
ilamjfa^iurcSf  Covknants^  and  Matj^urcSf  ensp^in^.  . 
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iJTATE  of  Appro>P!UATION.--Ob  fcbis  sulyect,  Mr^Poine* 
roy  has  collected  siihdry  items  of  infqriBaiktDJ .  tn  the 
section,  "  W«ste  Lands,'*  p.  17,  the  subjoined  ^jsctroct  Ap- 
pears  ^''Tbe  wtiste  lands  in  this  cokifKty^  ^Q^nmin,  «^a 

very  low  co«ipmatioo,  from  U)  to.20j(K)0iaci«s;  the  me- 
dium ia,000.  They  are  in  general  depasture^  hy  a  miiser- 
able  bneed  of  sheep,  belonging  to  <the  ad)oiDing  cottagers, 
and  occupiers,  plaoed  there  for  the  sake  of  their  fleeces, 
the  meat  of  which  seldom  reaches  the  market,  a  third 
fleece  being  mostly  the  laet  nstura  tbe^  live  ^feo.  make.    , 

"  Most  of  the  common,  or  Hvta^e  land,  is  cupabl^  of 
being  converted  into  tillage  of  the  first  quality;  of  this 
description,  Malverin  Chase^  cKiending  some  ;tbpusatld^ 
of  ifccres,  and  enrich^il  by  the  soil  and  m^mur^  fv^nhed 
dow'n  f'fom  .the  extensive  shiaep.^alks  on  th^  a^oining 
IxilU,  and  abo^e  all,  well  eujpplted  with  the  ^vaters  oi  their 
numerous  springs,  stands  foremost^  ^or  is  there  in  this 
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(frotinly  (rocks  cicepted)  d  part  not  ric^esilblfe  to  the 
plough,  but  would  ptoducfe  most  excellent  timber.  As  tp 
%he  present  mode  of  toramon^ge,  it  is  so  radically  bad^  as 
pot  to  admit  of  imprbvement,  without  a  total  aUeratiou.*' 
In  the  section  ^Mnclosures,'^— P.  15.  «  The  land^ftre 
in  ijeneral  ipclosed:  here  dre,  however,  some  consider- 
able tracts  ifi  open  ^elds.  The  most  extensive  are  In  the 
neighbourhopd  of  jSiredoti,  Ripple j  ^u'd  to  the  «asl  pf  Wor- 
cester. 

'  *♦  Th^  advantage's  from'  inclosing  dommon  6elds^  have 
beert  cvid'ently  viery  cdoisiderabiei  .  s6ihe"  few  ohjeotionjj 
have  been  started,  but  thfey  do  hoc  appear^  on  the  w!J!>lej 
to  have  consicTefahlc  weigb^:  the  rent  Kas  ailways  riseo^ 
j^nd  mostly  ih  i  very  gi'eat  proporti6'n;tMfe  increase  of 
prodiice  is  very  grear,  the  'valoe  of  9i6c|c' blUi  advanced 
almtijst  bfeyftnd  concept:oh;  in  one  parish  alone,  where  the 
jl^^a^tity' ittclosed  has  been^  pretty  considerable,  it  is  stated 
JDJi  ijnqnejttimiablc  iiutKority*,  io  h^e-  amwnt5ed,  in  sheep 
^nd  wool  phly,  to  full.  iOQQl,  a.year.  The  improvertjents 
ihA  may  be  made  in  stock  i^^g*h?r^l;  tf  properly  attended 
ta,  are  t'6^  obVipns  iiy  be  it)s*?ied  on ;  it  may  be  i^^id  in 
general  terms,  tHat  fbtfr^  is  bit  one  opinion  tjhrougbout  the 
<;ounty  on  this  subjept;  indeed  it  is  in  inclo^ures  ^lone^ 
^hat  any  improvement  in  the  line  of  breeding  in  general 
^  can  be  made."  Ag9io;<4i«:1^2^.f5  jCfyoaiderable  inolosuves 
f  have  been  made  of  late,  some  by  authority  of  Parliament, 

/  others  by  ifiipi^ai  cin>s^iTt  (pf  ih^^  parties  in|er^$ted  in  them ; 

wore  wojUWxerHifitjr'ti&e'^litie'/'Were  it  nbttot  the  ex- 
pence  which  attends  the  prpcurihg  Act$  of  Parliament  for 
fh;kt  ^pPpo^:^  '4-  dHftiloii  of-  vstm  nf  %he  commoQ  fiekls 
%nA  mendl&fifWiti^fidtr  xi^bitsideratron.''      ' 
-  f  In  'the  fie^tibiV  *^  Wood4;i Scc."-^.  3 1 .   '^^  The .  smaller 

fra^tst^^bf  ^Vd6(l}ftri«i  are  iehrdRy  incIoE^,*  and  undW  th^ 
U" /  inang^rrtent  <if  the^  b^^  t»ome  of  the  larger  are 

-^  throi^ri  open,  u{xW>%  ^er>;aiiv  number  of  years  from  the  last 

y  iCllttiBg'  *,  ^p^jf^j^reeh^lders  claim'  tUeprif  liege  of  turning 

'in  hors^Sr, 'fcoi^ned  cattle,  &c.  The  injiify  tb|s  practice 
^u^t  da^the?  y^ung  timber  trees,  Vs  very  greats  noc  can 
the  adyantafig^  to  il;os<3  who  cisiim  the  [Hrivilege,  in  4ny  4e* 
]gr^ebeitttetfgh«  tocbi^Ejjansieeit^  .  ,  - 
•  'Arfd,  iti^thej^ppendiy,  Mr.  Darke  {one  of  Jth«  gcntleipen 
1^  ^</^b'^%i^^^'cfaef\ei  f^'hetti  subrnttted)  furnishes  some 
^Whi^'iijlS'fauMe  iact«,'aifnej?fnmg  the  uri'ppropriated* 
SH tf» piVtIalty-  a j$pi-tfprrai^feii;'^  Ukl s  of  hi^  nei gllboorlipod  ;r- 
'lhe'^bord^r'l^rtyroii^^fer$hife^:^Jinsm  the  order'in 

Svhlch'thf^yifetinjd,  .        .   ^    '    '  ■.     '  ',  •'  ^  ' 

■     '  "^  '  '  c  .•    .  *  App. 
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App.  p.  IS.    *^  The  lands  being  in  common  fields,  and 

property  much  intermixed,  there  can  be  of  course  but  iiu 

tie  experimental  husbandry  ;  being,  By  custom,. tied  down 

t^  three  orops  and  a  fallow:  first,  barley,  second  year, 

beans  (whicli  always  produce  aboindantly),  ot  d^ver  af 

iretcbesj  which  are  ate  off  as  green  crops  by  the  bob>e8,  tied 

Mfiih  staJies  and  ropes,  made  with  the  trhhid  of  wjrch  [uusje 

{aiiSAty  habit  peculiar  to  the  Vale  of  Evesham) ;  yet  there 

are iveiLinformed  gentlemen,  who  fatghlv  ^oommeDd  this 

iDoide  of  husbandry.    The  third,  wh^nr,  wh«ch  is  sown  on 

the  beau  stubble,  dr  ddvBr  swaird;  add  this  moile  itivari* 

ably  succeeds  better  than  sowing  it  on  fallow  groaod-^-a 

dacttioe  in  getierd  disbelieved  by  those  who  are  Btratigers 

to  the  Vale  pf  Evesham,  so  remarkable  for  its  high  ridgei 

•  hnd  deep  furcaws. 

**  The  mixture  of  property  in  our  fields,  4>f«v«ntsour 
land  beiog  4^ined,  and  or^  ne^ligeittfarinaf,  from  not 
ppening  his  drains,  will  ii!equenily  Aood  the  mtds  of  teil 
that  lie  above,  to  the  very  gr^at  loss  of  bis  neighboui^,  and 
community  at  lar^fe.    Add  to  this,  that  although  our  lands 
are  naturally  well  adapted  to  the  breed  oi  sheep,  yet  the 
^Jraining,  &c.  is  so  little  attended  to  in  geoeral,  that  out  of 
4it  least  one  thousand  sheep  annually  pastured  in  our  ope^ 
iields,  not  more  than  forty,  on  an  average,  are  annually 
drawn  out  for  slaughter,  or  other  uses:  infectious  disorders, 
•rot,  sqab,  &c.  sweep  them  off,  whrch  would  not  be  the  cas^ 
if  (property  was  separated.     Ihrainiug  the  lands,  is  the 
.principal,  and  first  good  effect  from  inclosures.    In  our  un- 
ittclosied  haoiiets,  thenifadow  and  pfsture  ^are  ifairly  pro- 
portioned to  the  arable,  which  is,  on  a  computation,  about 
one  thousand  six  hundred  acresi  the  pasture  one  thousand 
three  bu«idred,and  the  Af  on  meadows  eight  hundred.  There 
are,  besides,  five  hundred  acres  of  commonable  Idjuls,  which 
are  of  little  or  no  value ;  being  over  stocked,  produce  a 
.beggarly  breed  of  sheep,  of  no  use  to  the  owner,  for  being 
constantly  brought  off  the  high  lauds  in  aiitximp,  to  pasture 
and  feed  onthe  lands  subject  to  floods,,  they  arie^b^ere  baneo, 
which  consequently  prevents  the  public  from  that  prodnce 
which  might  assist  population  and  commerce.'- 

App*  p.  3*  "  In  other  hamlets,  there  are  commons  for 
young  cattle ;  these  are  usually  overstocked,  consequehtljr 
the  breeds  of  no  note;  nor  will  they  be  improved,  unless 
I  he  commons  and  fields  are  inclosed;  we  should  then  vie 
with  our  neighbours,  in  the  best  breeds;  oUr  meadows, 
rich  from  the  washing  of  the  manure  and  sheep-folds  of 
W^wicksbire,  and  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  would  naturajily 
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enlarge  the  growth  of  our  stock,  and  excite  fn  as  emoid-^ 
tion  in  our  breeds."  "* 

Same  p.  '^  Now  I  am  noticino^  meadows,  if  ever  an  in<; 
dosure  takes  place,  the  meadows  should  be  lotted,-  to  lay 
property  together,  but  not  divided  by  fences.*'    •     ' 

Mr.  Darke  is  here  speaking  of  common,  meadows^— »a 
species  of  property  that  is  unknown,  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  In  situations  where  they  lie  dry,  and  do  not 
require  ditches  to  drain  them,  Mr,  D's  idea  (whicb  is  'to 
me — ^new)  may:  be  right  :-r-I  mean,  where  it  may  be  etigi^ 
blcy  to  continue  them  in  a  state  cf  perenniat  mowing 
ground.  Much  land,  and  expence  of  fencing,  would  be 
saved,— ^and  good  drying  ground  be  preserved.  The  after- 
grass would, i>f. course,  become  a  stinted  pasture. 

App.  p.  4.  **  I  have  every  treason  to  speak  in  praise  of 
inclosures:  about  twenty  years  back,  I  obtained  an  act  to 
inclose  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,,  of  strong  clay  Lnds; 
my  allotment  was  about  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  acres, 
:whicb,  in  its  uninclosed  state,  averaged  about  eight  shilliogs 
per  acre,  and  will  now  bring  upwards  of  thirty  sbitlingK. 
Wemu^t  allow  some  part  of  the  increase  to  the  times,  but 
the  improvement  is  greatly  owing  to  its  turning  from  indif*. 
ferent  arable  to  most  excellent  pasture.  Before  the  inclo- 
^Ure,  the  cattle  and  sheep  were  infamous;  they  are  now 
pf  the  first  quality..  My  zeal  for  inclosures  has  carried 
ine  front  Worcestershire  to  Gloucestershire.  I  hope  the 
digression  will  be  excused.  From  my  couHnencemeot  of 
/arming,  I  have  converted  five  hundred  acres  and  upwards, 
pf  arable  Und^  ^ito  pasti^re,  and  greatly  increased  its  va- 

*  It  will  qnly  be  h\r,  however,  to  hear  what  Mr.  O Maker  (tho  he 
|Bay  wrileJike  a  prejudiced  man)  has  to  say  on  ihis  subject. 
<  App*  P*  'P*  "  in  regard  to  new  inclouireg,  I  havp  kt)own  farms 
|iot  \yor\n  the  old  rent  alter  an  inpiosurc;  ^nd  [  have  kno^n  others, 
iiearly  double  'tl|e  rent;  l)ut  this  m^st  arise  from  the  high  o^  the  loyr 
price" they  were  1^  at \^efore  the  inch/Suretook  pliice.  It  cau  hardly  be 
said  to  have  paid'conunoti  interest  tor  the  expence  amending  it  ia  tliis 
lieighbouriiood.  .  Where  a  pfoprieto^  had  several  sniaril  farms,  to  save 
the  expense  of  divKl4n^  into  sipall  pieces,  aod  repairing  a  number  of 
^mall  old  bu;ldings^  \>y  turning  the  whole  intp  one,  (le  ipay  perhaps 
<ind  an  advantage.  '  How  far  such  praclic??,  which  must  tend  to  d?- 
pdpuiajte,  and  iii  a  mcuSure  inonopolize,  are  a  national  concern,  I  will 
liot  pretend  to  detenmne^  In  poor  lands,  when  inclosed,*  the  qualify 
aod  quantity  of  cpri)  will  increasG;  but  in  good  lands,  the  quality, 
>vhen  ^he  ^euce^  art*  grown  up,  yriU  not  be  so  good,  and  tibe  quatttity 
'po  more.    Ther<»  is  certainly  a  great  Opportu  liiy  to  impro\'«  ^tock, 

' '  .'    •■  '.'  •'";'*  "   '    '  »  - 
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^•ApP- 'p*  ■%i'''^'yery  few  inqlesiires  have.beftortnadc  in 
tills,  ciii^r^ct  of  the  county;  b^t  as  we  lie  at  the  extreme 
southern  ^rt,  we  are  intersected  on  all  side»  by  Glouces- 
tersbire,  ^vi^ere.  there  have  been  various  inclosures^''  some 
A'ery  ne^r^   and. in  general,  where  th.ey  Jiave  be^n  c^rn^ 

{)leted  fifteen  of  ^wenty  years,  property  is  trebled,  the 
ands  drained ;  and  if  the  krnd  has  not  been  cOia.verted  into 
pasture,  the  produce  of  grain  very  much  increased;  where 
j[;ooverted..to  paf^ure,  the^stock  of  cattle  l^^<i  sb^^^p  won* 
/l§j:fally  improved.  Where  the jre  ai-e  large, commons,  adf* 
rTaatages.are  innuaierable,  to  population  us  in^Uias. cultiva- 
tion,, apd, instead  of  a  horde  ot  pilfere/-s,.you  <^btain  a  skiU 
^ul  rice,  as  well  ,of  Hiechahics  as  other  labourers/' '  \ 

I  thinly  U  .prpper.to  repiarky,  here^  that  wb^n  everGo- 
vernm^f^xtmayb^ve  leisure  and  i^clinatiqu^  to  institute  ah 
enquiry,  with  a  .view  toward  a,  mor^  civdiz.ed  and  jrational 
pUn.of  :appropriation  of  the  kingdom's  te.ifritory,  than  at 
.present  exists,  Mr.  Darkq^s  pl^ervations  ,may,  be  ada>itted 
4i<«  ii:ood  evidittncei— As  a  proprietor,  an  jactive  magistrate*, 
J  believe,  and  an  occapier,  ^i  a  Urgf3  scale,  aiid  for  a  length 
oi  years,  he  is  of  cour^ .well  acquainted  with  the  entire 
.range  of  country  concerns.  ..  .     ,,   . 

MA^UFAGTURES--7•P.  21.  'f  Tb^  principj^l  manufttCCure 
.of  this  county,  is  that  of  gloves;  carried  on  chiefly  atWor- 
cesier.  U  employs  a  considerable  number  of  men,  arid  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  werking  wooien  and  girls  of 
the  city,  and  county  round  to  the  extent  of  ^even  or  eight 
miles,  froiQ  the  age  of.  eight  or  nine,  and  upwards.  Any 
calculation  of  their  number,  ipust  be  exti^mely  vague;  it 
is,  however,  at  a  certainty  so  great,  a^  to  be  severely  felt 
tljrpugh  the  neighbourhood. 

^^  The  hands  employed  at  Worcester,  in  the  china,  and 

carpet 

in  ap  inclosed  farin,  which  cannot  be  the  case  in  uninclosed  fields 
»n(i  commons.''  Again. — ^'It  is  reckoned  to  take  about iive  years  rent 
to  inclose  a  farm. 

*'  io  the  Vale  of  £veshani,  and  neighbourhood ,  the  inclosures 
have  very  much  decreased  population,  and  every  year  will  have  stiU 
less  occasion  for  labourers.  'Hiis  will  be.  iDore  ihe  ^ase,  where  the 
farms  are  conTerttrd  from  small  into  large  ones  ;  but  where  large 
commons  and  waste  lands  only  have  been  inclosed,  it  must  tend  to; 
increase  population." 

it  is  to  be  remarked  here,  tliat  the  instance  above  mentioned,  by 
Mr.  Darke,  is  among  the  comparatively  few,  in  which  rich  deep* 
%o\\t^j  ^aziv^-gToand  land,  has  been  converted,  after  inclosure,  into 
pereHnial  pasture  ground ;  thereby,  of  course,  reducing  the  produce 
of  corn,  and  the  population,  of  -  t/iat  particular  part  of' the  country 
See  p.  268,  aforegoing,  on  this  subject* 
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€n,Tp0tinmnhetxMe%j  are  not  Verytiuiftei^Qlut;  tftote^oM? 
ployed  at  Kidderminster,  in  the  lattef  htsiness,  are  epnsi- 
derabjy  more  so.  The  carpet  manu&ctory  tnay  be  pro- 
perly cotisidemd  as  a  part  of  the  qrconoiny  of  that  to^nt 
and  neifi^bdfiHio^d.  On  the  cotifines  of  Warwic)(shif6 
and  ^ttordshire^  vnany  of  tbe  lower  tlii^  are  emptbyed 
in  1^  aoafMtfdcture  of  haila;  bAer$,  in  that  or  needles  and 
ftdi^faookt;* 

^  Tht  nmiivfacfttire  of  ^alt  tft  Dfoilf#i*h,  is  cftietyde- 
mrrit^  notice,  tt6m  the  Hhfh^ttse  reVemev^otn^ared  tirith 
the  aiae  of  tbe  place.  It  p^»  anirAialFy  to  f bverdmenty 
tbe  lowest  average,  about :  '  •  per  anh.  That  of  gi^si, 
at  Stourbridge j  »  very  eonsiderable,'affrd  iftrtpficiyi'ittany 
haadBv  There  ar^  also  seine  ir6n  VbHcs  ^nd  collieries 
Vpbn  thevfiiole^  though  this  cormty  is  fitr  inferior  in  it!s 
aRaiiiifaetxM*ie&,  to  some  of  i!he  joining  ories,  tKe  Qi^hcr^ 
^i^gied  in  this  lifie^  bear^  no  sfnaH  oroportfon  inr  that  of 
its  iftbabitants;  and  fhefr  -effect  on  its  tnafke^,  ;snd  the 
¥iiloe  of  the"  landed  property,  must  be  very  great;  not 
idoes  there  afUpear  to  be  rooih  to  doubt,  but  that  they  have 
'vaaiorm]^  operated  to  tbe  iidv'antage  of  agriculture*.** 

Tithes. — I  insert  the  folio  whig  j^assage,  tho  1  confess 
i  dii>not*eIearty  see  its  practicability.  %ut  1  am  willing 
•to  draw  together  every  Jctea  that  may,  in  any  way,  seem 
ad  land 'to  a  rational  and  e^ukable 'substitute  for  tithes. 

P.'^S.    *^  If  the  payment  of  tytheS  in  kind,  and  mort- 
anainteiftrres,  are  found  obstacles  to  improvement,  might 
•not  such  obstaeles  be  remotted,  by  arfow,  enforcing  a  com- 
jposittoirfor  tythes,  to  be  as^eesedjhbt  by  the  Value  of  any 
particular-estate,  but  by  the  Average  value  of  a  consider- 
able district,  and  re-assessed*  at  drfferent  periods;  con- 
'iining  the  assessment  to  theWahie  of  the  kind  in  a  com- 
imon^course  of  husbandry;  that  is,  excluding  all  extraor- 
dinary improvements,  such  as  buildings,  plantations,  &c. 
and  uy  regulating  renewals  of  the  tenures  under  the 
church,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  proportion  of  rent 
claimed  as  a  fine,  being  ascertained  by  tbe  value  fixed  for 
.  tbe  tythes  of  tbe  district.^' 

This  is  still  but  tithing  the  rent.    See  p.  310,  afore- 
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"  ♦  One  great  dTect  which  manufacfures  have  tipon  agriculture, 
♦s  that  of  raising  tbe  price  of  meadow  land  j;^  aiid  beuce  much  arable 
hnd  is  necessarily  coaveited  iijto  jiasture,*' 


'  "  fl54b^ '  Afl  aduiirable  institution  haB  been  set'.on  foot, 
by  gerttlemen  in  the  "Vale  of  Evesham",  and -its  en  vi- 

'  tons ;  'for  the  beti^  management  of-  tiie  road»  of .'tliat  dis- 
trict; so  far  as  they  are  personally  concerned,  in  thein ; 
and  to  enforce,  by  fegal  means^  the  ioiproyement  of  those 
rqadft  over  which  their  own  influence  cannot  prevail;  by 
which  tneans^  we  are  told,  p.  ^3,-r"  they  have  the  plea- 
sure of  sedmg  their  district  assume  a /new  &ce  under  theiir 
aiispioes ;  and  instead  of  its  being  studiously  avoided,  atf 
.  formerly,  from  the  inconvenience,  and  even  danger  of 

'  traVeJUn^,  they  have  now  to  congratulate  themselves  aiid 
the public;  on  a  very  silfe  and  pleasant  communication.^* 

'In  the  Appendix,  p.  15,  are  inserted— •"  Rules  and  Re'* 
gttUtions  Iror  the  estabhfe»hment  of  a  Society. to  be  called 
me  Vale  bf  Eveshvm  Road  Club." — And  as  nothing  seemt 
mbr»  likely  to  improve  the  roads  of  the  kingdom  at  large^ 
to  the  reiqliii*ed- degree  of  perfection,  than  .similar  esta- 
blishments, I  will  here  eixtract  what  may  be  useful  io,  sett* 
ing  on  foot  ^(5h  institutions. 

Art  h  ^^That  the  Society  shall  commence,  on  the 
first  Thursday  in  September  1792,  and  the,  9ie^ber8 
thereof  consist  of  persons  resident  in  the  neighbourhood 
6f  Bredon  Hill. 

*  Art|  I).  <^  That  the  members  shall  dine  together,  on  the 
firsfr  Thursday  of  every  succeeding  month. 

Art.  n  L  ^^  Th&t  any  three  or  more  of  them  shall  have  the 
power  of  transactitig  business  relating  to  the  Society. 

•  Art.  IV.  <<  That  all  who  become  members,  shall  accede 
to  an  agreement  of  the  inhabitants  of  Beckford,  Over<» 
i)ury,  Kemerton  and  Bredon,  entered  into  the  i8tb  of 
September,  1788,  in  the  following  terms : 

"  We  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Beckford,  Over* 
♦^  bury,  Kemerton  and  Bredon,  feeling  v6ry  sensibly  the 
^^  incoiivenience  arising  from* the  bad  state  of  the  road$  in 
V  our  neighbourhood,  and  wishing  to  act  cordially  and 
*^  unitedly,  in  the  best  manner,  lor  the  improvement  of 
*^  the  said  roads,  do  declare,  that  it  is  our  intention  irom 
"  this  time,  to  exert  our  utmost  influence,  by  advice  and 
**  example,  to  put  the  laws  relating  thereto  in  strict  exe* 
^^  cuiion ;  and  for  this  purpose,  we  will  be  ready  and  wilU 
**  ing  to  serve'  (at  least  in  our  turns),  as  Surveyors  of  the 
^^  Roads  in  our  respective  parishes;  and  we  strongly  re« 
*'  cdmmend  to  the  parishioners  to  appoitrt  such  persona^ 
*'^  as  shall  be  most  likely  to  execute  the  duties  of  that 
*'  office,  with  regularity,  impartiality,  and  diligehce. 

Signed,    ^^  William   Wakeman^   John  ^arke,  James 

"  Martin, 
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^*  Jfarthi;  R.  Sjieedimarr,  John  Parsons/  Efenry  While, 
^  i.  BiJcile,  Roger  Partv\ Wiliiam-  Hfidw^  WiHtam  Fi'ec- 
**  man,  Thomas  Gibbs^  Charles  Ttdmaisfa,  Johii  Bricknell, 
**  John  Alcock,  Isaac  Nind. 

"  The  above  Subscribers  give  notice  to  all  parishes  ad-p 
*Jjacci>t,  that  if  the  repairs.of  their  respective  roads  are 
*-  not  more  seriously  attended  to  than  they  have  bee« 
^  (the  Statute  Laboar  fi>r  which,  duly  perfonned^  will  in 
^  a  great  measure  be  suiEcieot),  they  are  delennioed  to 
**  uirit«  in  iadicting  such  defaulters. 

^  That  in  order  to  excite  the  steady  attention  of  the 
sieveral  members  of  this  Society,  to  the  improvement  of 
tl^  roads  in  their  respective  parishes,  and  diifuse  a  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  the  plan  and  intent  of  this  uistitution  \ 
these  rules  and  regulations,  together  with  the  foillowing 
aJvice  to  Surveyors,  shall  be  printed  on  a  large  paper,  in 
the  most  legible  manner,  and  framed  and  fixed  up  in. the 
hall  or  xsiost  frequented  a^om,  in  the  d^rellijig-^hoase  of 
each  of  the  said  members,  as  well  as  on  i:lite  church  doors, 
in  thts  tnarkcts,  and  other  places  of  pabiic  resort,  in  their 
neighbourhood.'' 

'  III  t«eir  advice  to  Surveyors  (also  inserted  in  the  i^tppen* 
dix)  I  perceive  not  much  (though  of  considerable  Jen^tb) 
ihat*cau  be  useful  to  the  public  at  krge.  Nevert^^^b^s,  a 
few  of  them  are  entitled  to  a  place,  bere« 
.  In  a  deep-soiled  district^  like  that  of  the  Vale  of  Evesham, 
(where  in  general,  1  believe,  no  hard  foundation,  can  be 
tetiched,  by  merely  removing  the  soil)  the  faHqwing  me- 
thod of  forming  a  road  may  be  eligible. 

*  App#  p.  !€.—**  The  intended  road  bein^  IM  out,  the  sur. 
fdce  of  the  natural  soil  should  not  be  re^luced  to  h  dead  iev^l, 
but  leftrounded  from  the  trenches j hat  iire  n>ade  to  i^s^vry  off 
t(Mi  ^-atter ;  it  should  then  belaid  whh  small  brushwood  {such 
Aifc  is  cut  trotn  the  hedges),  the  t«'igs  lying  crosswise  the 
road,  or  uithfurz,  or  both  mixed,  and  upon  that  thestoac!.'<| 
placing  the  largest  at  tlte  bottomland  decreasing  in  size  to 
tite  grdvcl,  or  whatever  small  matrrtdls  yuu  have  for  ti>e 
la-t  finish  to  the  tovefing.** 

•  In  a  disiric^  whc-re  thvi  materials  of  roads  are  stones  of  a 
soft  friuhk  nature,  when  rais^ed  out  of  the  quarry,  but 
which  Hcqmre  hardness  by  bfirig  exposed  to  the  air:— the 
follow innr  regutation  ts  acimirable. — ^^  No  «(one  should  be 
•used  for  irakinij  or  repairing  the  road'*,  but  such  as  has  been  . 
4  xVH»>>cd  to  the  air  for  twelve  months  at  ienst ;  as  when  fir^t 
Ukcii  cut  of  ibe  quarry,  it  is  soft  and  mouldtruig-" 

i-bey  should  of  course  be  broktn^  as  soon  as  they  are 

jaist  d. 
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raised,  that  the  labor  may  be  the  less,  and  that  the  attnos:^. 
phere  may  have  a  greater  surface  to  act  upon. — -With  sioue* 
that  are  liable  to  perish  by  the  weather,  a  conirary  line  of 
conduct  ought  to  be  pursued. 

For  the  purpose  <>f  filling  up  ruts,  and  otherwise  keeping 
the  surface  of  the  road  in  due  order,  the  Society  recom- 
menil — "  that  each  parish  Aould  leave  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  labourers  for  that  particular  work ;  ahd  that  each  o( 
those  labourers  should  be  appointed  to  take  care  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  or  extent  df  rOad,  and  to  keep  the  part  al- 
lotted to  him  in  perfect  order.",     . 

On  passing  the  accounts  of  road  surveyors,  the  Society 
hare  pointed  oilt  some  wise  regulations. — App.  p.  16.  ^  ff 
ihe  method  prescribed  by  the  general  Road  Act,  of  tbo 
13  Geo.  3.  for  the  stating  and  settling  of  Surveyors'  ac- 
counts, was.  more  strictly  observed,  instead  of  the  manner 
too  generally  adopted,  of  passing  those  accounts,  without 
any  prerrous  examination,  at  the  special  sessions  held  aui 
nualfy  for  the  highways,  when  (by  reason  of  the  short  time 
allotted  for  the  business  of  tiiat  meeting)  it  is  impossible 
for  the  magistrates  to  enter  into  a  thoroogh  iiivestigatioti 
of  such  accounts;  it  might  have  a  very  serViceabte  effect, 
upon  the  conduct  of  Surveyors,  by  ©ompeHing  them  to  ± 
more  punctual  atid  regular  performance  af  so  necessar)'  ^ 
part  of  their  <luty :  it  is  therefore  to  be  wished,  that  the 
magistrates  who  attend  at  such  special  sessions,  would  re- 
solve in  future,  that  all  Surveyors  shall  render  a  full  and 
particular  account,  aj?;  well  of  all  work  and  duty  performed 
by  teams  and  laboujfers ;  as  also  of  all  assessments,  compo- 
sitions, and  sums  of  money  by  them  received  and  expetidrH^* 
for  the  amendment  and    preservation  of  the  bighwiu^ 
within  their  respective  parishes;  and  that  no   such  ac- 
counts  be  passed  at  such  special  sessions,  unless  it  shmll 
appear- to  have  been  previously  produced  at  apuhiic  meet- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  (testified  by  the  signature  of  at  least 
two  of  them),  and  afterwards  examined  and  allowed  by  a 
proper  magistrate,  according  to  the  directi6ns  of  the  be*- 
forcmcntioned  Act  of  Parliament:  and,  in  order  that  all 
the.  Surveyors  may  have  due  notice  of  siich  resolutions,  it 
is  proposed,  that  the  same  be  inserted  in  the  instructions^ 
subjoined  to  their  warrants  of  appointment.    It  may  be 
reasonably  presumed,'  that  the  Legislature  intendeo  the 
tSurveyors  accounts  shbuld' bne  examined*  by  the  nearest 
magistrate,  who,  from  \\\s  own  observation^  or  from  local 
€videtice,  rpight  be  able  to  judge  in  what  manner  the  duty 
bad  been  performed,"  -  ^    -'  --^   .      .  .»    ., 
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MARKETS.r-4n  the  Appendix,  Mr,  Oldaker  of  Flailbtity, 
f  who  would  seem  to  have  had  a  list  of  queries  delivered  to 
him),  says.  p.  11. — "  I  will  here  beg  leave  to  give  my  opi* 
nion,  that  a  general  regulation  by  weight,  would  be  mucii 
prefer^le  to  equj^liziing  the  measure,  for  several  I'ea^ons  J 
but  a  most  principal  one  is,  it  would  be  a  much  fairer  wajir 
to  set  an  assize  of  bread  from,  than  measure ;  for  I  know 
very  well,  that  a  bushel  .of  wheat  in  Worcestershire,  of  the 
growth  of  1791  or  1793,  will  make  on  the  average,  seveii 
pound  of  dough,  or  six  pound  pf  bread,  more  than  dbe 
produce  of  1792.** 

Surplus  I^roduce. — Mr*  Pomeroy  has  been  particuls^ly 
fall  and  intelligent,  on  this  subject.  Aow  far  his  stater 
mentsare  acciirate  (they  being  of  course,  in  great  part^ 
the  fruits  af  enquiry)  I  cannot  say.  Some  thought  ap- 
pears to  have  been  bestowed  upon  them.  '    '^ 

P.  28.  "  The  produce  exported,  is  chiefly  fruit,  ^cyder^ 
perry,  and  hops ;  a  considerable  number  of  fat  cattle,'sheep^ 
und  bogs,  are  also  seat  to  London,  ^nd  the  Urge  manu^ 
facturing  towns  of  the  counties  of  Warwick  and  Starford, 
The  quantity  of  wool  is  estimated  at  two  thousand  packs, 
240lb.  each,  value  from  10].  to  1^1.  per  pack.  Q.ut  the 
principal  source  of  wealth,  in  its.commerce  with  the.difier- 
ent  parts  of  this,  and  other  countries,  arises  from  its  Cruit, 
perry,  cj^den  ana  hops.  Th^  former  is  now  growing  into 
an  article  of  considerable  consequence,  and  deserves  par- 
ticular sittention,  more  especially  as  the  demand,  for  it  in 
the  large.manufacturing  town^  of  the  north,  and  all  the  in- 
termediate country,  increasing  yeafjjt^  promises  a'c^rtaiH 
*and  ample  recompense  for  the  greatest  exertions  that  can 
be  made  in  this  branch  of  its  rural  economy.  Some  ideal 
may  be  formed,  from  the  following  circutnstanges^,  of  thp 
quantity  exported,  and  the  price  it  bears.  TCfee  average 
tonnage  of  rruit  sent  by  water  into  the  north,  for  the  last 
three  years,  amounts  to  fifteen  huodred  tons ;  (in  thei  year 
179 1  it  exceeded  two  thousand  atid  ninety -four  tons),  each 
ton  weighing  "equal  to  fifteen  horse  pots,  the  measure  by 
which  it  is  comraOnly.sold,  nj^^king  twenty-two  thousand 
five  hundred  pots.    The  pot  holds  aboiit  nve  pecks. 

"The  fruits  sold  in  Wcjrvcester  market,  is  allowed  to 
jamount  to  (and  the  circumstance  is  fully  confirmed  by 
the  rent  given  for  the  toU  paid  on  it)  ,one  t}iousand  pots 
per  week,  on  an  average  of  the  last  five  months  of  the 
year.  .  . 

*'  In  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  prodgce,  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  the  two  preceding  months  may  be  safely  in-* 

'cludie4<^ 
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cittdek) ;  for  thoagh  the  ntlmber  in  these  certaiolj  falts 
short  of  this  estimate,  the  superior  value  of  the  early  friiutt 
will  amply  compensate  for  the  deficieiicy.  Seven  mcuiths^ 
«r  thirty  weeks,  at  on<^  thou^nd  pots  per  neek^  give  thirty 
tliousand-^uppDsiiig~one  hauof  this  quantity  to  he  sent 
by  water,  cnti  maktn<2r  part  of  the  home  consumptiba,tbeto 
will  remsiln  filteeo  ^housaad  pots  not  acoouoted  for  in  thcr 
«ftifiiaie  of  the  watter  carri4i<e.  Umler  these  two  beads, 
tome.part,  the  produce  of  HerefoDdshire*  is  inckided,  per* 
baps  an  etf^hth  of  the  wbob ;  which,  when  deJUcted,  leaves 
die  Aumbar  twenty*-etgbt  thousaiid  one  hqndred  aai 
twenty. five  puis*  Not  more  than  half  the  produce  in  thia 
Hae  e^^ported,  is  supposed  to  pass  through  Worcester;  al- 
lotting, therefore,  to  the  markets  of  Bewdley,  Kidder- 
minster, Bromsgi  ove,  Sec.  &c.  and  the  rest  of  the  county, 
north  of  this  citv,  thirty  thousand  pots,  the  whole  amount  \ 

may  be  fairly  estims^led  at  gfty-^ight  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pots.  The  price  varies  considerably,  from 
three  sliiilin^s  to  six  $hillin<;9  the  pot,  and  some  of  the  infe* 
rior  sorts,  under,    t'our.slidiiogs  is  de^oied  a  Jqw  average* 

"  The  quantity  of  cyder  exported,  as  far  as  can  be  collected 
from  the  opinions,  ot  several  principal  planters  and  mer- 
chants, may  amount  to  iai>w%  teo  thoi^sand  hogsheads,  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  gallons ;  the  average  price  for  about 
ten  years  past,-^,  par  hogshe(»d,4i^  it  Ss-delLvered  from  the 
planter  to  the  nierciiant,  'Irife  delivery  is  often  a  circum- 
stance of  considerable  consequence,  as  they  frecjuently  live 
teti,a\«^lva,  af^^ieeii  mUeaapavt.  That  is  the  piiice  <3f,rbe 
greater  part  of  the  cyder  sent  out  of  the  county ;  there  are 
"^ome  fe\y  particular  sorts,  such  as  styre  4nd  golden  pippiil^ 
which  brin^  tVom^lt.  to  IGl.  per  hogshead;  me  quantity  of 
these  is  Di^tVery  considerable.  The  Quantity  of  perry,  fdU 
short  of'tlmt  of  cyder,  perhaps  it  does  not  reach  one-tentH  j 
but  liftleis  exported  excepted  the  prime. sorts,,  such  as  tJie 
real  tayrtton  squash,  hiiffcap, '&c.  these  bring 'fVom  4l.  to 
to  71.  per  hogshead. 

"The  number  of  acres  in  the  County,  planted  with  hops 
this  year,  is  5988.  The  lowest  average,  places  the  produce, 
at  sixxwt.'per  acre  ;  the  lowest  average  price  above  3h  Ss. 
Calculating  upon  the-sc  low  estimates,  the  whole  may  with 
muchprob.ibility  be  stated  with  the  exports!" 

P.  l?l.    **  There  are  em  ployed  every  week,  on  an  average, 

Tfom'twerfty  to  thirty  horset;,  in  conveying  the  productions 

6i  the  baiter 'and  poultry-market  fr6m    Worcester  alone^ 

*for  the  consumption  of  Birmingham  and  its  neighbourhood, 

'bcSiJes  What  is  procured  from  th*  markets  of  Droitwich 

and 
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and  Bromsgrove.  Those  employed  in  carryins:  vegetables 
and  other  produoe,  raised  by  the  Eveshatn  gardeners,  are 
still  more  numerous.'' 

Societies  of  Agriculture. — Under  this  bead  will  pro- 
perly come  the  following  reflections.-^?.  4-5.  *^  lo  regard  to 
exciting  a  spirit  of  impruvetfient,  premiums  on  produce^  al« 
though  approved  of  by  many,  are  not,  perhaps,  the  best 
judged  rewards.  Land  being  of  such  different  value,  some 
worth  ten  shillings,  and  others  worth  thirty  shillings,  and 
even  upwards,  all  hopes  of  a  prize,  would  be  eiven  up  by 
ninety-nine  people  out  of  an  hundred,  unlass  mey  were  to 
rob  one  part  of  the  farm  to  enrich  a  particular  spot.'* 


SUBJECT  THE  THIRD. 
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DIVISION  THE  FIRST. 

TENANTED  ESTATES, 
Their  IMPROVEMENT  and  MANAGEMENT 

Xmprovement  of  Estates.'- Consolidating  intermixed 
I^ands.—l  insert  the  following  suggestion  of  Mr.  Oldaker 
^f  Fladbury,  without  comment. — App.  p.  12.  "There  is 
One  inconvenience  much  against  improvements  in  farms, 
where  the  old  inclosures  run  very  small,  as  from  one  to 
three  or  four  acres  each,  intermixed,  and  the  owners  not 
inclined  to  siccommodate  each  other,  which  I  am  very  often 
sorry  to  se^  ;  but  when  they  are  disposed  so  to  do,  circum- 
stances often  occur  to  prevent  it,  such  as  part  belonging  to 
leasehold  property,  and  part  freehold.  An  Act  of  ]ParUa- 
ment,  appointing.Commissioner^  for  such  purposes,  in  .ge* 
serai  mi^ht  remedy  it.^' 

Draimng. — Mr«  Darke,  in  his  paper  inserted  tn  the  Ap- 
pendix to  this  Report,  mentions  a  successful  instance  of 
improvement,  by  open  drains.     App.  p.  6.     "  The  most 
skilful  drainer  I  know  in  Worcestershire  is  the  present  Earl 
1  '  of 
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« 

I»IP  Coventry :  bis  part  of  the  County  was  a  morass^  not  half 
a  ceatMry.back,  and  is  at  this  present  time  (though  forr 
mevly  a  f^ioorish,  fcetid  soil),  peifectly  dry,sound  for  sheep, 
and  other  cattlef  JIq  hai»  but  few  under-drains.  His  prin- 
cipal drains  are  open  formed^  thus: 


turfed  to  the  bottom,  so  that  cattte  ean  gt^ze  without  any 
loss  of  herbage  ;  no  water  ever  stands :  and  Croonie  is  now 
noted  for  its  dryness/* 

Where  a  moory  soil  of  moderate  depth  rests  on  a  firm 
basis,  in  Miich  the  channels  of  the  drains  can  be  formed^ 
deep  enough  to  prcvept  the  water  from  communicating 
with  the  spungy  mold,  this  method  of  laying  the  land  dry- 
is  very  ingenious ;  and  may  evidently  be  eligible,  in  several 
situations. 

Irriqation.— «Aftho  the  watering  of  lands  is  not  an  esta* 
Wished  practice  of  Worcestershire,  it  has  the  credit  of  ex- 
hibiting one  instance,  whose  general  economy,  and  judici^ 
cious  regulations,  might  well  be  held  out  as  a  pattern,  to 
any  county  or  district,  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Turner  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pomeroy,  the  substance 
of  which  is  printed  in  the  Appendix,  gives  the  fallowing 
concise,  yet  clear,  description  of  this  masterly  work.«« 
App.  p.  1.  "  The  plan  of  watering  the  lands  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood,  belonging  to  the  Foley  family,  is  shortly  as 
follows  z-'It  is  in  the  first  place  necessary  to  observe,  that 
all  the  mills  on  the  brook,  or  stream  of  water,  as  soon  as  it 
enters  on  their  property,  until  it  unites  with  the  river  St  our, 
for  near  three  miles,  belongs  to  them,  of  course  they  have 
the  controul  of  the  water.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  stream, 
are  three  or  four  water-courses,  mide  for  several  miles  upon 
a  level  to  the  different  farms  that  are  watered,  and  the  old 
stream  divided  in  a  manner  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
land  each  course  is  intended  to  water.  The  farms  that  re- 
ceive this  vaiuable  acquisition,  are  eight  or  nine,  and  the 
quantity  of  land  watered  upon  the  whole  of  them,  is  between 
three  and  four  hundred  acres.  The  quality  of  the  soil,  iu 
general,  is  a  very  light  sand,  and  many  parts  of  it  mixed' 
with  gravel:  by  the  division  of  the  stream  as  above,  each 
farm  has  its  portion  of  water  repeated  from  two  days  to  a 

B  b  week 
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week,  every  tlirec  weeks  throughout  the  year  ;  and  in  order 
to  prevent  the  least  dispute  between  the  tenants,  respecting 
the  distribution  of  the  water,  a  person  is  appointed  to  turn 
it  from  one  person^s  land  to  the  next  in  turn,  at  certain 
stated  times  fixed  for  this  purpose. 

The  fanner  then  takes  to  the  manasrement  of  it,  and 
floods  such  part  of  bis  lands  as  is  generally  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it." 

Executive  Management  of  Estates.— Zl?nffnry. — P.  9. 
**  The  estates  are,  in  general,  tenanted,  and  mostly  by 
tenants  at  will,  with  no  other  restrictions  but  those  which 
custom  has  introduce/].  The  landlords  appear,  in  general, 
lo  have  great  objections  to  gr<knting  lease» :  when  granted, 
they  chiefly  are  what  are  called  running  leases,  for  twenty- 
one  years,  determinable  every  seven." 

P.  25.  ^^  It  has  been  observed  that  there  is  an  objection 
among  the  proprietors  in  general  of  this  county,  to  the 
grant-ing^f  leases.  An  ilUgrounded  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  the  landlord,  and  the  frequent  disputes,  and  l<iW-suitS| 
occasioned  by  the  present  vague  mode  of  drawing  up  the$e 
covenants,  and  the  difficulty  or  trouble  of  drawing  them  up 
in  such  manner,  as  to  adapt  tbem  properly  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each  farm,  are  the  principal  source  of  this 
opposition.  Those  granted,  are  generully  for  twenty  one 
years,  determinable  «very  seven,  at  the  optiou  of  either 
party ;  some  for  shorter  terms,  and  determinable  at  shorter 
periods," 

The  following  remarks  I  insert,  here,  with  some  hesita* 
tion, — P,  26,  **Tbat  state  .of  independence  in  which  a 
long  lease  is  supposed  to  place  the  tenant,  it^  no  longer  a 
grievance,  when  he  does  his  duty  by  the  farm  4  it  is  from 
the  negligent  or  dishonest  occupier  alone,  that  any  thing  is 
to  be  apprehended  ;  and,  could  the  present  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive course  necessary  to  eject  the  tenant,  not  cojnplying 
with  tlie  conditions  of  this  agreement,  be  altered,  and  the 
proceedings  be  conducted  in  a  more  sumnmry  wttij — perhaps 
by  a  verdict  of  twelve  neighbours,  before  an  adjoinino:  jus* 
tice— this  difficulty  might  be  wholly  removed.  Those 
misunderstandings  also,  which  arise  where  nothing  dis- 
honest is  intended  by  either  party,  would  be  greatly  dimi- 
nished, were  the  simple  language  of  common  conversation 
introduced,  instead  of  tlie  present  circuitous  and  intricate 
language  of  the  law.  The  difficulty  and  trouble  of  traunng 
leases  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  tarai> 
would  not,  pertiaps,  be  found  so  great,  as  at  first  jsight  tiiey 
may  appear  to  be:  one  form,  drawn  up  by  a  pieraon  well 
acquainted  with  tt:e  busiue-s  of  a  neighbourhooci|  uiight, 
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with  little  vsiriatiort^  serve  a  considerable  district.    The 

Jirincipal  source  of  this  objection  seems  to  be  this,  that 
eases  are,  in  general,  di'awn  up  by  professional  gentlemen^ 
who,  having  bat  few  opportunities  of  more  minute  iiifor- 
mation,  are  under  the  necessity  of  copying  from  those  who 
have  gone  before  thena." 

Covenants.'-P.  55.  **The  land-tax  and  repairs  are 
paid  by  the  landlord.  He  teserves  the  timber  trees.  The 
restrictions  by  which  the  tenant  is  bound,  are,  not  to  break 
up  the  meadow  or  old  pastufe  ground^;  not  to  sow  more 
than  a  certain  quantity  of  the  tillage,  and  that  proportioned 
to  what  he  may  be  supposed  t6  be  able  to  manure  properly 
with  the  produce  of  the  estate ;  to  spend  all  the  hay,  straw, 
green  fodder,  and  dung,  on  the  premises ;  or  if  hay  or  straw 
are  sold,  to  procure  a  proportionate  quantity  in  return,  and 
to  leave  the  farm  in  a  proper  coutse  of  husbandry*  These 
are  the  general  clatises  by  which  the  tenant  is  bound. 
Others,  in  some  instances,  are  introduced,  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  estate,  but  they  are  not  such 
an  cafn  convey  general  information/* 
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OOD§ancl  Hedgerow  Timber.— P.  20.  "  The  exten- 
sive woods  and  forests  of  this  county,  so  Very  considerable  in 
early  times,  have  almost  disappeared.  Feckenham  Forest 
has  sunk  entirely  under  the  continued  demands  of  the  salt 
works  at  Droitwich ;  these,  however,  having,  been  worked 
for  years  with  coal,  that  demand  ceases.  The  woods  of 
Hagley  and  Uffmore,  are  stilt  of  considerable  extent,  and 
some  idea  of  the  former  abundance  may  be  formed  as  yet, 
on  those  parts  which  border  on  tlerefordshirc.  Through  a 
considerable  part  of  the  county,  small  tracts  of  woodlands 
are  frequent,  and  they  furnish  timber,  chiefly  oak  and  ash, 
with  some  beech,  of  excellent  quality.  The  hedge-rows 
are  every  where  crowded  with  elm,  and  though  the  present 
cuistom  of  lopping  at)d  pollarding  must  certainly  injure  their 
growth,  ihcy  often  prqfluce  timber  of  considerable  dimen- 
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mens.  £]fi  i$  cootidered  as  the  principal  growth;  thert  i%f 
hoiirevery  io  many  parts,  as  6fie  oak  aod  ash  as  the  kiogdoor 
producfs.-*-The  principal  uses  peculiar  to  this  county,  to 
which  the  qnd^wood  is  apphed,  are  hop*po|cs^  aad  the 
o£  ^hmHosH  for  the  iroQ  worka^'* 
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A^MS,^^P.  5.  *^  The  fiirma  are  swal)^  from  40/.  to 
300L  a>  year :  tb/ere  are  cerrainly  qior^  un^er  the  former, 
tbivi  above  the  lau^r  value*''' 

JTciiees,-^^.  16.  **  The  new  fences  arc  chiefly  made 
with  hawthorn,  secured  by  post  and  rails;  pn  the  jBredon 
and  Cotswold  Hills  they  are  of  stone.*^ 

HoTHesteads. — Nothing  appears  on  this  subject,  except 
that  their  situations  are  generally  too  low  ;  and  excepting 
that  the  middling  and  lower  sized  farms  are  much  in  want 
of  sheds  for  cattle,  in  winter,  p.  24. 

Occupiers. — P.  9\  **  The  number  of  gentlemen  who 
occupy  land,  has  increased  considerably  of  late  ;  and  some 
there  are,  who  bold  forth  very  laudable  examples  of  expe- 
rimental improvcmept."  ^ 

Plan  of  Management, — and  general  State  of  Hus- 
bandry.—On  these  topics,^  I  register  the  following  scat- 
tered remmks. 

Section,  "  Mode  of  Occupation.'^— -P.  0.  «  The  land, 
if  the  waste  be  coosidered  as  a  part  of  the  pasturage,  is, 

£robaWy»  very  nearly  divided  between   that  and    hus- 
^Jidry/' 

Section  **  Crops," — P.  12.  *'  Of  the  land  appropriated 
to  husbandry,  nearly,  an  equal  quantity  is  employed  in  the 
production  of  wheat,  and  barley ;  rye  is  likewise  sown  on 
the  light  soils,  chiefly  to  be  grazed  by  sheep ;  the  different 
kinds  of  pulse  are  also  cultivated ;  vetches,  both  summer 
and  winter,  are  common  ;  sainfoin  has  been  raised  hitherto 
but  in  smail  quantities ;  oats  are  sown  sparingly,,  under  aq 
idea  t^ar  they  impoverish  the  land  i  nemp  and  flax  are 
likewise  grown ;  but  chiefly  on  smaU  tragts,  occupied  by 
little  proprietors," 

The 


The^«  Applmflix,'*  P.  3  (by  Mr.  Darke)^"  Some  ttf  the 
£nefit  pastures  at  Mitton  and  Bredon,  are  employed  in  feed>^ 
ing  oxen  of  the  beit  Herefordshire  and  Devdri&hire  sorts, 
for  the  London  markets.  We  likewise  breed  srtrttfe  of  the 
best  Gloucestershire  hill -sheep;  we  touched  bn  the  Lfeides^ 
tershire,  but  found  tbetn,  (though  hftndsome,)  rather  too 
small  for  our  rich  pasturq.  We  feed  what  sheep  we  breed, 
for  the  Loddon  m&rket$.  Oiir  6ther  p^^turtis  are  used,  in 
general,  in  dairies;  some  of  these  are  employed  in  makihg 
butter  for  the  Birmingham  markets,  and  a  skiiti  chees6  they 
call  two  meala,  or  secotlds ;  these  sell  for  eight  shillings  per 
cwt.  less  than  the  one  meal,  or  best  nlaking.  The  dairies 
that  make  best  cheese,  make  no  butter,  but  de(>encl  entirely 
on  the  cheese.  Where  they  itiake  the  skim  chefese,  the 
Jand  is  deetned  too  rich  foi:'  dtle  meal,  a^  it  c^u^^es  it  (d 
teave,  and  that  produces  a  stfotigt'ank  flav<Mir." 

S^ctidfT,  «^rops,"'-^P.  IS.  "  Except  Irt  iht  etJtnWdrt 
•fields,  no  par tictiUr  rotation  of  cfqps  prevail:  the  pecufiaf 
circumstances  of  the  seasons,  &c.  s^em  to  d^erihiiie,  kihA 
ought  t6  decide  this  poiht.*^ 

Th(i  '*  Apperidix,"— P.  i3  ^by  Mr.  Old^ker)--*^  I  hir^ 
seeh  iW6  firtaers  upott  the  sarioe  s6rt  of  soil-,  fihanAgfe  thi6if 
land  very  diflferetitly,  according  vto  ^the  custom  of  ^a<;li 
tounty ;  yet  both  live  well,  and  both  get  vt\6i\6f.'' 

In  the  iteCtioh,  "  Spirit  of  IrtnpfOvemeiK,''  Ve  have  a  Iki 
of—**  Q,uefies  drawn  up  by  aft  ititelligent  fartnet,  in  Wot** 
ccstershire ;"  which  conveys  td  us,  in  a  strikitig  mantlet, the 
.existing  state  oi  Agriculture^  iti  that  county. -—P.  44. 

**  Queries  respectiiig  the  Improi)emeiii  of  Worcestershire. ' 

^^  Whether  turnips,  and  cultivated  grasses,  might  aot  be 
morecultivaiedi  and  with  greater  advantage? 

**  WheiJ^er  turaipi^  ougjbt  not  alw<»js  to  be  hoed,  and  kept 
clieau.? 

**  Whether  marl  might  not  be  more.advaatageously  ma« 
naged,  and  naore  generally  used  ? 

}^  A^  the  hop-grounds  are  of  great  consequence  i0  the 
farmer,  whether  more  labourers^  ought  aot  to  be  eipployed 
in  cultivating  the  hops,  as  weli  as  Dther  parts  of  the  farm  ; 
for,  without  a  sufiiciency  of  haods,  either  the  one  or  tbt) 
other  must  be  neglected  ? 

**  Whether  the  pasture  grounds  should  laot  be  clea^red  di 
the  alders,  and  ash  plantations  made,  and  properly  inclosed^ 
on  every  iaroa^  accordiof  to  its  size  ? 
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**  Whether  the  fallows  do  not  foUotir  each  other  too  fre-. 
quently  ? 

^'  Whether  potatoes  ought  not  to  be  more  cultivated  ? 

'^Whether  beans  ought  not  to  bp  sown  in  drills,  instead 
of  broad-cast  ? 

*^  Whether  improvements  in  stock,  ought  not  to  be  more 
generally  attempted? 

^^  Whether  more  cottages,  for  labourers,  ought  not  to  be 
built?" 

See  also  the  head,  Grain  Crops,  ensuing. 

Workpeople. — P.  17,  "  The  hours  of  labour  are,  from 
six  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening,  during  the  summer ; 
in  some  parts,  they  are  from  five  till  seven,  with  a  propor^ 
tionate  increase  of  pay  :r— in  winter,  from  day- break  till  the 
close  of  the  evening.  During  the  harvest  months,  there 
are  no  fixed  hours  of  beginning,  or  leaving  work.  The 
average  price  of  labour,  with  drink  (beer,  cyder,  or  perry), 
is  a  shilling  a  day,  or  fourteenvpeoce  without,  at  the  choice 
pf  the  person  employed, 

^'  A  true  idea  of  the  expence  of  furnishing  drink)  will 
not  be  formed  from  the  proportion  the  two  prices  bear  to 
each  other,  or  from  ^hat  is  usual  in  most  other  parts :  two 
gallons  a  day  is  noiv  pretty  generally  considered  a^  the  fixed 
allowance  to  eaph  man.  In  the  harvest  months  ther^  is  no 
restriction^  In  extenuation  of  this  abuse,  it  is  ^aid  that  a 
part  is  taken  home  to  the  families;  but  this,  when  it  hap^ 
pens,  may  be  set  down  as  an  exception  to  general  custom. 
Hired  servants  have  the  same,, 

*'  The  price  of  labour,  mentioned  above,  is  to  be  under* 
stood  as  that  of  common  day  labourers :  those  who  are  qua- 
lified to  undertake,  and  are  entru»ted  with  the  care  of  any 
particular  part  of  the  business,  such  as  the  management  of  < 
feeding  cattle,  or  the  care  of  sheep,  receive  from  ten  to 
twelve  shillings  a  week.  Women  have  six-pence  with,  pr 
eight  pence  without  drink.  The  price  of  piece-work  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  county  ;  the  customary  daily  wafi;es 
being  the  rule  by  which  it  appears  to  be  regulated.  The 
yearly  wages  of  an  able  man  servant,  are  from  SL  to  iL  a 
year,  exclusive  of  diet,  washing  and  lodging ;  some  few  and 
those  chiefly  such  as  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  team 
horses  employed  on  the  farm>  receive  from  eight  to  tivelve 
guineas.     Women  servants  from  50s.  to  4/.*' 

Working  Animals. — P.  U.  *^  The  breed  of  horses  is 
ehiefly  confined  to  those  sorts  that  may  be  useful  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  laijid  i  they  are,  however,  much  heavier, 

and 
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and  pf  coarse  slower,  than  appear  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose. Perhaps  the  general  construction  of  the  ploughs,  and 
the  unwieldy  weij^ht  of  the  wacrgons,  together  with  the 
badness  of  many  of  the  parochial  roads,  may  be  thought  to 
render  theu)  necessary.  From  the  number  of  horses  kept  in 
Worcestershire,  and  the  quantity  of  food  they  devour,  it  is 
said  that  they  consume  two^thirds  of  the  produce  of  the 
land.'* 

See  also  the  head,  CdttlCy  ensuing. 

Manures,— -On  this  subject,  we  find  little  or  nothing  to 
be  noticed  ;  excepting  what  relates  to  "  foul  salt,"  from  the 
'^  brine  pits'Vof  Droitwich,  in  this  county. — P.  34.  "  The 
brine  pits  of  Drnitwich  afford  a  manure,  and  in  such  quan- 
tities, as  would  deserve  attention,  were  it  not  for  the  tax 
laid  some  years  back  on  foul  salt.  This  now  acts  almost  as 
a  prohibition;  its  usefulness  has  been  fully  ascertained^ 
when  used  judiciously.  There  are  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who,  after  considerable  ex  pence,  prefer  it  to 
most  others,  and  employ  it,  though  subject  to  a  tax  of  4d, 

Ser  pound'  on  the  spot.  No  argument  against  it  can  be 
rawn,  from  the  effect  which  the  constant  draining  from 
the  banks  of  the  Droitwicb  canal  (often  very  highly  im« 
pregnated  with  it)  has  on  the  herbage  imtiiediately  adjoin- 
ing, no  more  than  from  any  other  injudicious  excesses^ 
which  must  always  be  detrimental." 

For  opinions^  respecting  this  matter,  in  Cheshire,  see 
paji^es  25,  and  143,  aforegoing. 

Grain  Crops. — On  this  main  o\^tctoi  agriculture^  little,, 
very  little,  information  has  been  collected,  by  the  Board's 
Reporter.  The  subjoined  short  extracts,  comprisse  the 
whole  of  it, 

P.  \5.  **  The  seed.time  for  wheat,  varies,  from  the 
beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  December— for  barley^ 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  May — pulse,' 
the  latter  end  of  February  and  beginning  of  March — wlbteif 
vetches,  the  latter  end  of  September;  ^hose  for  summer^ 
March,  April,  and  beginning  of  May ;  the  former  are  gene- 
rally found  to  answer  be&t," 

P.  33.  **  The  average  produce  of  the  tillage,  bespeaks, 
ample. room  for  improvement,  on  land  equal  to  any  the 
kingdom  can  boast,  the  highest  seldom  exceeding  twenty 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  falling  frequently  under 
fifteen :  the  average  of  the  county  at  large,,  Qannot  be 
placed  so  high  as  fifteen — barley  twenty  five  bushels  on  the 

Eoorer  lands,  up  to  forty  five,  as  they  improve;-— oats  and 
cans  about  the  same; — pease  very  uncertain.    The  defi- 
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ciency  of  the  crops,  considering  the  advantages  of  the  coiin- 
ty,  is  notorious ;  to  account  for  it,  would  be  rather  an  in- 
vidious task ;  something,  liowever,  may  be  suggested,  an4 
it  is  hoped,  without  offence." 

Flaj^. — I  insert  the  followmg  account,  as  it  is  almost  the 
only  one  (except  on  orchards)  which  the  Reporter  seems 
16  speak  of,  froni  his  own  personal  knowledge.— P.  3G. 
*'  If  the  growth  of  flax  was  more  generally  introduced  on 
the  middle  soils  of  this  county,  much  advantage  might  be 
derived  from  it.  The  prejudice  under  which  ii  Idbours,  has 
been  noticed,  and  may  render  the  following  iastance  of  th^ 
benefit  to  be  gained  from  it,  not  unworthy  of  attention. 

**  On  part  6f  an  estate  held  by  the  life  of  a  very  infirm  man,, 
After  it  had  been  almost  wholly  exhausted  by  successive 
crops  of  corn,  flax  was  Sown  as  ^  last  resort — it  thrived  well, 
the  invalid  lived,  wheat  was  tried  again  without  manuring  : 
the  crop  on  it  proved  equal  to  any  of  those  formerly  gained 
ilher  a  moderate  dressing.  The  unexpected  success  of  this 
first  attempt,  induced  the  holder  of  tne  property  to  make 
/arther  trial  of  it ;  and  such  has  been  the  uniform  advantage 
Arising  from  it,  that  in  a  very  considerable  district  of  the 
county  of  Devon,  flax  is  now  very  frequently  adopted  as  ^ 
very  useful  and  lucrative  shift  crop.*' 
*  This  district  bf  'D6v6nshire  has,  hitherto,  eluded  my  ob- 
servation. 

Oil  the  Cultivation  of  Herbage;  br  oft,  the  Manage- 
ment of  Grass  Lands  ;-^I  perceive  nothing,  in  the  Wor- 
cestershire Report, 'that  is  entitled  to  extraction/  It  is  on 
the  subject  of  hopi,  orchards,  ^nd  fruit  liquors^  'w;e  are  ta 
expect  from  it  nfuch  useful  information. 

Hops.-f--^yhen  I  formed  my  register  of  the  practice  of 
^JKeNT,  in  1790  (see  p.  283,  aforegoing)  1  was  unacquainted 
•#ith  that  of  Worcestershiie,  respecting  this  crop.  But,  in 
1*7&7,  prc^OUsly  to  my  publishing  it,  I  took  a  cursory  view 
jof  the  lattei^  pl-actice,  in  order  to  catch  any  variations  in  the 
diitlines  of  tnanag^ttient,  that  might  there  exist;  and  there* 
by  enlarge  mj*  idteas  bdn'cerning  the  general  subject. 

In  that  transient  view,  I  perceived  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  two  districts,  in  what  I  have  usually  termed 
the  SOIL  P^OCES^  ;  naniely,  ih  the  culture  arid  management 
of  the  soil!  tn  Kfent,  the  plow  is  rarely  used ;  unless  to 
break  up  th6  ground  for  piaritifig.  Whereas,  in  Worces- 
tershire, much  of  the  work  is  done  with  that  iujplement. 
Yet,  in  most  other  respects,  the  two  practices  are  not  un- 
similar.  *  ' 
To  speak  of' Mr.  Pomer^y*s  Report  ef  the  Worcester^ 
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fihire  practice,  relating  to  the  hop  culture,  1  have  to  say-— 
that  it  does  not  contradict  my  own  minutes,  made  on  the 
spot.  But  th&.t — ^>iewing  it  as  a  register  or  record  of  a 
practice,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  useful  knowledge, 
concerning  it,  to  the  public  at  large, — it  is  e^^tremely  de- 
ficient. It  is  little  more  than  £^  desultory  account;  such 
as  we  frequently  naeet  with  in  the  works  of  other  travellerS| 
—speaking  of  what  has  fallen,  incidentally,  under  their 
notice.  Little  method,  and  no  distinctness  of  arrange* 
nient  is  observed.  Separate  branches  of  the  subject,  and 
diffcrefit  operations  belonging  to  it,  being  uot  unfre-^ 
Quently  uiiited  in  the  same  paragraph. 

But  Mr.  Pomeroy  had  no  precedent  to  go  by,  in  regard 
to  hdps.  as  he  aiid  others  of  the  Board's  Reporters  have 
had,  vVith  respect  to  orchards^  fruit  liquors ^  dairy  produce^ 
and  other  complex  and  difficult  subjects  in  Rural  Eco- 
nomy. For  altno  I  formed  my  registfer  of  the  Maidstone 
practice,  in  1790, 1  did  not  revise  and  publish  it.,  until  some 
tim6  after  Mr.  Pomeroy  wrote  his  Report.  Mr.  P.  is  there-* 
fote  the  less  to  be  censured,  for  the  irregularity  and  insuffi- 
ciency of  his  report  df  thisf  practice.'  His  instructor  had 
no  former  work,  to  plagiarise,  and  pillage  of  heaps,  for 
this  chapter.  The  CULTURE  of  H6ps  had  not,  then,  been 
publicly  treated  of,  analytically,  or  in  a  scientific  manner. 

My  register  of  the  MaidsTOne  practice  (see  the  Rural 
Economy  of  the  southerK  counties)  comprizes,  I  believe, 
every  essential  topic  relating  to  the  culture  and  manage- 
ment of  hops ;  and  it  is  of  course  a  complete  groundwork, 
for  studying  and  registering  those  of  any  other  district. 

In  the  district  ot  CanTeRBURV,  I  registered  the  varia- 
tions of  practice,  peculiar  to  that  depaittnent  of  the 
Kefttish  culture. 

And,  in  the  district  of  Farnham,  in  Surrey,  I  pursued 
the  same  line  of  conduct ;  tioticing  the  several  varieties  of 
practice  pursued,  in  that  celebrated  district,  for  the  cul- 
ture of  what  are  termed  fine  hops. 

It  is  now  my  intention  to  point  out,  in  the  best  manner 
\Vhich  Mr.  Pomeroy's  remarks,  and  my  own  observations, 
will  enable  me,  the  peculiarities  of  practice  that  are  carried 
on,  in  WoRCtiSTERSiiiftE :  and  thus  endeavor  to  raise  the 
cultivation  and  general  management  of  hops,  in  England, 
to  that  state  of  "  perfection,"  which  the  Board's  editor  ha^i 
been  talking  about*. 

The 

*  The  Nottinghamshire,  or  "North-day,"  prartice,  only,  no^r 
remains  to  be  registered.    Tlte  quantity,  theic  iai:*^?(i,  is  incoiisider- 

able. 
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The  district  which  produces  what,  in  the  J^ndon 
market,  is  termed  '*  Worcester  bops,"  is  not  wholly  com* 
prized  within  Worcestershire ;  but  extends  into  Hereford- 
shire and  Shropshire ;  being,  in  the  first,  confined  to  that 
quarter  of  it  which  borders  on  the  two  last  mentioned 
counties. 

On  the  extent  of  the  "  Worcester-hop"  plantations  I 
have  no  accurate  information.  Mr,  P.in  his  section  "  Com- 
merce," p.  30,  says— **  the  number  of  acres  in  the  county'* 
(of  Worcester)  "  planted  with  hops  this  year,  is  5,988." 
As  every  grower  of  hops  is  legally  obliged  to  enter,  on  or 
before  a  certain  day,  in  every  year,  the  number  of  acres 
be  has  in  cultivation,  the  number,  in  each  hop-growing 
district  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  proportional  extent  of  the 
growth  of  each,  may  no  doubt  be  readily  ascertained,  by  a 
reference  to  the  proper  offices,  or  documents,  of  Govern- 
pient. 

The  varieties,  or  sorts,  of  hops,  cultivated  in  Worces- 
tershire, Mr,  P.  reports  as  follows. — P.  46.  "  The  different 
^rts  of  this  valuable  plant,  cultivated  here^  are  ranged 
pnder  three  general  heads :  the  red,  the  green,  and  the 
white.  A  various  cultivation,  the  real  source  probably  of 
these  first  distinctions,  h^s  introduced  a  variety  of  different 
species,  though  differing  little  more  than  in  name  and 
degree,  of  the  s^me  colour,  shape,  and  size.  Ther^  are 
two,  however,  in  more  particular  esteem,  both  with  the 
planter  and  merchant;  the  Golding  Vine,  brought  fror.: 
the  neighbourhood  of  Canterbury,"  (Maidstone)  "  and  the 
Mathon  White,  the  name  of  which  denotes  it  to  be  a 
native  of  this  plantation,  and  of  the  parish  of  that  name.'' 

Respecting  the  sites  of  hop  grounds,  there,  I  perceived 
no  uniformity  of  choice.  Mr.  P.  remarks,  p.  46, — "  The 
plantations  of  this  county  are  principally  to  the  west  of 
the  Severn,  increasing  as  they  approach  the  banks  of  the 
Teame,  J^nd  the  confines  of  Herefordghire.  The  situations 
preferred,  are  a  gentle  descent,  with  a  south,  south-west, 
or  western  exposure,  screened  at  a  distance  to  the  north 
and  east  by  high  ground,  or  plantations  of  timber ;  but  not 
po  as  to  prevent  a  free  ventilation." — They  are,  however, 
^een  in  almost  all  aspects;  but  mostly  in  lore  situations. 

The  soil^  on  which  Worcester  hops  are  chiefly  grown,  is 

deep 

able,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  kingdom  at  large.  In  review* 
ing  the  Board's  Reports,  from  the  Midland  Department,  some 
information  conccrnipg  the  North«cIay  hop<ulture  may  perhaps  be 
found. 
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deep  red  loam.  Nevertheless,  in  the  bottoms  of  vallies,  they 
are  observable  on  brown,  v^'aterformed  lands  ;  and  some  on 
black  n\oory  soil,  as  in  Nottinghamshire. 

Regarding  the  subsoils  of  those  lands  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  exaaiination  ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
detect  any  thing  cpncerning  them,  in  Mr.  Pomeroy's  Re- 
port ;  tbg  much  of  the  prossperity  and  diiratjon  ot  ^  hjp 
gropnd  depends  upon  it. 

The  methods  oi  formpig  hop  grounds,  jn  Worcester- 
shire, varies  considerably  from  that  of  Kent ;  so  much,  in- 
deed, as  to  make  it  ^eem  that  thay  had  not  originated  from 
the  same  stock;  or  had  not  been  copied  from,or  after,  each 
other.  But,  on  more  mature  consideration,  it  appear^ 
probable,  tliat  the  present  difference,  observable  in  the 
tiyo  practices,  have  arisen  from  the  dissimilarity  of  the 
soils,  or  rather  of  the  substrata  over  which  ihey  were  re- 
spectively matured ;  and  froii^  which  the  established  cus* 
tonis  of  the  two  districts  severally  arose. 

The  present  practice  of  the  district  of  Maidstone  was, 
doubtlessly,  matured  and  established,  on  the  absorbeitt. 
Jands  of  that  neighbourhood;—- that  of  Worcestershire,  oa 
the  clayey  loams  of  the  hop  district  of  that  county; — ak 
species  of  soil  which  I  have,  in  various  parts  of  the  king**, 
dom,  and  uniformly,  found  resting  on  d,  retentive  base. 
H^nce,  ou  the  lands  of  K^nt,  where  no  superficial  drains 
were  required,  the  soil  was  dep^mted  ^flat : — whereas,  in 
Worcestershire,  where  the  substrata  are  not  equal  to  the 
absorption  of  heavy  and  long  continued  rains,  it  was  found 
expedient  to  relieve  the  soil  fromsuperHuons  moisture,  by 
artificial  means; — by  moulcling  the  surfage  into  ineqitali^ 
iieSy  and  placing  the  roots  of  the  hops  somewhat  above  the 
natural  lev^l  of  the  ground  : — rnoreovcr,  forming  channels, 
at  proper  distance^  from  the  roots,  to  carry  oil  a  redun- 
dancy of  rain,  superficially  *. 

The  method  which  the  Worcestershire  planters  have 
fallcii  upon,  to  adapt  their  practice  to  the  given  nature 
of  their  lands,  is  twofold, 

The  one  is  to  gather  some  considcriible  pc^rt  of  the  soil 
into  hillocks  of  nearly  a  semi-globular  form,  by  hand ,  and 
to  plant  the  hops  in  the  centers  of  these  hillocks.  This  was 
probably  the  first  successful  expedient  hit  upon,  in  the  garden 

culture 

*  The  folly  of  the  Kenthli  planters,  in  not  pursuinp:  the  S!imc 
method,  on  lands  that  require  it  (namely  those  with  retciHive  bases) 
has  been  showa  iii  its  proper  place,  bee  ^oviHSfB,^  C9unti9^> 
vol.  I.  p.  18^. 
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culture  of  hops,  to  answer  fully  the  required  purpose,  on 
the  retentive  lands  of  Worcestershire. 

But  that  laborious  method  requiring  more  hands  than 
a  merely  agricultural  and  recluse  situation  could  fumisb, 
a  more  expeditious  and  practical  method  was  struck  out, 
to  carry  the  Worcestershire  plantations  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, than  the  hand-labor  method  allowed ;  namely,  thai 
of  gathering  the  soil  into  narrow  ridges,  or  beds,  with  the 
plow;  leaving  interfurrows,  to  carry  off  the  superfluous 
rain  waters,  and  give  the  hop  plants  the  required  geniality 
of  situation,  on  the  ridges,  or  middles,  of  the  beds. 

To  this  day,  we  see  the  larger  grounds  cultivated  with 
the  plow,  the  smaller,  only,  bynand. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  plants^  or  the  method 
of  planting^  no  striking  difference,  in  the  practice  of  ^ 
two  districts,  is  observable. 

The  custom  of  breaking  up  the  ground  (for  ^  fresb 

})lantation)  by  trench-plowing,  is,  perhaps,  more  preva- 
ent,  on  the  retentive  lands  of  Worcestersnire,  than  oq.  the 
absorbent  grounds  of  Kent;— and  this  is  perfectly  con? 
sonant  with  the  natures  of  those  lands.  The  deeper  thte 
soil  is  broken,  and  rendered  porous,  the  more  genial  will 
T)e  the  situation  of  the  young  plants,  near  the  surface. 

The  distance  of  the  plants,  and  the  direction  of  the  linei 
they  are  placed  in,  differ  with  the  mode  of  cultivation. 
Hillocks — provincially  "Tumps,**-— are  generally  placed, 
aquincunx  \  the  distance  between  plant  and  plant  being, 
in  this  case,  six  feet,  more  or  less; — on  beds,  the  plants 
stand  in  rows,  about  half  a  statute  rod,  asunder ;  and  about 
half  that  distance,  in  the  rows.  Hence,  in  either  case,  9 
statute  acre  receives  upward  of  twelve  hundred  plants. 

The  plants,  as  in  the  Kentish  practice,  ai*e  either  re- 
cent cuttings,  or  nursery  plants ;  one  of  the  latter,  accord^ 
ing  to  Mr.  r.  (p.  47.)  being  "  sufficient  for  a  stock ;"  that 
is,  to  be  planted  in  each  hillock:  a  practice  {if  really  such) 
that  is  not,  I  believe,  to  be  recommended. 

In  the  rearing  of  young  hops,  I  have  perceived  nothing 
of  excellence,  in  the  Worcestershire  practice. 

And  but  little  in  the  management  of  grown  hops.  In 
manuring^  the  Worcestershire  agrees  with  the  Kentidi 
method.  The  species  of  manure  is  chiefly  compost  of 
dung  earth,  and  lime;  which  last  appears  to  oe freely  used 
in  Worcestershire ;  and  probably  with  good  effect. 

In  the  operation  of  Dressing ; — ^the  hillocks  are  thrown 
xlown,  and  the  roots  laid  bare,  with  a  large  hoe,-^provin- 

cially  a  "  kerf;"  which  is  used  as  a  hack,  or  mattock.-*- 

Tbe 
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The  BEDS  are  turned  back  from  the  plants  with  the 
plow. 

In  the  business  of  Polmg^  I  saw  nothing  to  notice ;  ex- 
cepting the  prevailing  practice  of  setting  up  only  two 
poles  to  each  plant,  or  hillock ;  and  these  very  short,  com-: 
pared  with  those  in  use,  in  the  southern  counties. 

In  training  the  Vines^  three,  I  found,  was  the  usual 
nuoiber  led  to  each  pole.  They  are  tied  with  dried  rushes^, 
as  in  the  district  of  Farnham. 

In  cleaning  the  zjitervalSf^^^f  the  hillocks, — the  kert 
or  hacking  hoe,  is  used.  Those  of  the  beds  are  cleaned 
with  the  plow. 

Respecting  the  diseases  of  hops,  I  met  with  nothing  i^ 
Worcestershire  (or  in  the  Worcestershire  Report) ;  ex- 
cepting the  practice,  or  the  expedient,  of  laying  the 
Crowns  of  the  roots  bare,  in  winter,  to  "  chill"  them,  and 
thereby  to  prevent,  or  check,  the  mould.  I  notice  this ; 
as  I  had  it  from  an  experienced  planter ;  and  as  it  agrees, 
perfectly,  with  my  own  conceptions,  respecting  this  dis- 
ease. 

Picking, — ^This  operation,  it  would  seem,  from  Mr.  P'tf 
very  imperfect  description  of  it  (I  did  not  see  it)  is  per- 
formed, in  the  district  under  notice,  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner,  as  in  the  Maidsto7ie  qiisirter  of  Kent.  The  pickers 
ure  drawn  from  the  surrounding  country,  mostly  from 
Wales,  Mr.  Pomeroy  speaks  of  their  picking  **  six  or 
eight  bushels  per  diem :"  (p.  49.)  whereas  in  Kent,  each 
^rown  person  picks  from  fiueen  to  twenty  bushels  and  up- 
ward, a  day, 

Z>ry«»g-.— Neither  in  the  kiln,  nor  in  the  operation  of 
drying,  nor  in  ihAtoi packings  do  I  perceive,  in  Mr.  P's 
account,  any  thing  peculiarly  excellent,  in  Worcester- 
shire. 

On  the  produce  of  hops,  by  the  acre,  I  have  found  no 
notice,  in  the  Report  of  that  county.  From  the  inferior 
number  and  size  of  the  poles,  we  may  conceive  that  the 
crops  of  Worcestershire  are  not,  on  a  par  of  years,  equal 
to  tnose  of  the  southern  counties.  The  truth  might  be 
come  at,  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  acres  entered,  and 
the  quantity  of  hops  paid  duty  for,  in  the  several  districts. 

Of  the  expence  of  the  Worcestershire  hop  culture,  Mr. 
Pomeroy  has  bestowed  the  most  ample  share  of  attention ; 
and,  in  doing  this,  has  gone  over  tne  ground,  a  second 
time : — but  still  without  bringing  out  any  thing  like  accu- 
rate, pmc/;V^/ information ; — such,  I  mean,  as  will  enable 
a  man,  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  culture  of  bops,  to  set 

about 


about  trying  it  oh  the  lands  which  are  in  Ms  occupation  :  — 
much  less  to  improve  and  perfect  I  the  management  of 
thpse  who  are  in  the;  habit  of  cultivating  them,  imper- 
fectly.— ^'rhe  toial  expence  is  sumhied  up,  tlius:^ — P.  55. 
**  The  average  of  the  expdrices  iii  getiei'al,  is  thus  esti-* 
mated  :  that  of  workmanship,  from  twenty-five  shillings  to 
thirty  shillings  per  acre :  those  of  picking,  drying,  char- 
coal, sack  arid  duty,  thirty  shillings  per  hundred  weight.'^ 

On  the  duration  of  the  Worcestershire  hop  grounds, 
Mn  Pomeroy,  speaks,  as  follows: — P.  53.  "  When  the 
kop  grounds  are  come  Co  perfection,  it  is  the  general  prac-« 
tice  to  exclude  every  other  growth,  and  trust  to  them  afone 
for  a  return  of  the  <;reat  expence  at  vVhrch  they  are  culti- 
vated. Under  this  manag^ement,  those  which  have  been 
unifor'mly  attended  to  in  tneif  prime,  and  not  weakened 
l>y  over  poling,  will  continue  to  produce  plentifully  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years ;  and  in  some  instances^  much  longer,, 
Care  being  taken  to  replace  the  stocks  that  accidentally 
decay.  On  the  other  hand,  fresh  grounds  are  generally 
allowed  to  produce  the  finest  hops,  and  in  greatest  abund- 
ance. A  question  of  some  difficulty  arises  at  what  time^ 
it  will  answer  best  to  give  up  the  old,  and  plant  new 
grounds,  and  must  at  last  be  determined  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each  plantatiou." 

I  examined  a  flourishing  ground  which  I  was  assured 
was  twenty  years  old. — Quero,  is  there  any  thing  of  a  cal- 
carious  nature  beneath  the  soils  of  the  Worcestershire  hop 
grounds;  or  does  the  lime,  which  is  there  used,  in  manu- 
ring them,  serve  to  prolong  their  duration  ? 

Mr.  P.  strongly  recommends  the  planting  of  Orchard  trees 
with  young  hops.  But  i\Ir.  Pomeroy  (as  Mr.  Duncumb)  is 
an  Orchardist ;  and  not  a  hopist.  There  certainly  is  no 
better  way  of  raising  fruit  trees,  than  in  a  hop  ground. 
In  Keni,  this  practice  is  not  uncommon. 

The  almost  only  point  of  practice,  which  struck  me  as 
being  new  or  cxceilent,  in  Worcrstershire,  was  thit  of 
BKNEWING  ^uov-Giiov^Dy  by  planting  the  interrals  of  a 
vorn-out  Plantation.  Thus,  not  only  obtaining  youtjg  vi- 
irorous  [;Linis,  but  chan^injj  ihe  situation  of  ihe  roots;  and 
I  hereby,  j^ivjug  them  fresh  ground  to  feed  in. 

On  HOPS,  as  a  CROP  in  HUSBANDRY,  we  have  the  fnllowf 
ing  popular  rcnicirks,  in  tbc  Report  und(  r  notice. — P.  34. 
^^  \n  the  iiop  d  strieis,  the^e  mo^t  certainly  engrosss  too 
•hucli  lime  and  attention  ;  the  plantations  run  away  wiih 
the  gifatest  part  of  the  manure,  whether  honie  made  cr 
bought;  and   the  hop  pUnter,  looks  down  on  the  other 

branched 
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branches  of  husbandry^  as  a  sort  of  secondary  business,  de-* 
serving  but  little  notice,  when  put  in  competition  with  hi) 
darlinpr  hops;  and  what  is  rather  extraordinary,  thougii  no 
one  wishes  for  a  general  full  crop,  every  one  exerts  him- 
self, and  strains  every  mean  to  procure  one  for  himself.*^ 
For  GENERAL  REMARKS  on  this  subject,  see  nay  SDXTTHERJ^ 

COUNTIES,  Vol.  I.  p.  288. 

Orchards,  and  FRurr-UQUOR.— From  the  reason  al- 
leged (see  p.  854)  for  sendin«r  a  stranger  to  make  a  Report 
of  the  practices  ot  a  distani  county,  we  had  some  right  to 
expect  a  full  and  well  digested  detail  of  those  reliting  ta 
orchards  and  fruit  liquors,  in  that  county  : — such  a  one  as 
would,  at  least,  have  surpassed,  if  not  hive  rendered  null 
and  void,  ail  that  had  previously  been  written  on  those  sub- 
jects. The  disappointment  on  perusing  the  Worcestershire 
Report,  therefore,  must  necessarily  be  great.  As  an  ac- 
countj  it  falls  short,  even  of  that  ^iven  of  the  bop  Culture 
of  that  county.     See  the  last  head- 

The  Reporter  speaks  of  his  exfierience;  and,  as  the  plan* 
ter  (it  would  seem)  ot  an  orchard,  on  retentive  I  ind,  he  has 
some  merit;  as  will  presently  be  shown.  He  likewise 
speaks,  intelligently,  on  rearing  stocks  for  apple  orchards.' 
It  is  moreover  pretty  evident  that  the  Reporter  has  seen 
something  of  cider  muking,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Devon  - 
shire;  where  a  sort  of  mongrel  practice  prevails; — a  kind  of 
crosSy  between  the  Somersetshire  practice,  and  the  best 
practice  of  Devonshire;  namely,  that  e!»tablished  in  the 
weslern  parts  of  the  county, — in  the  South-hams,  and  the 
district  of  Plymouth.  8ee  the  Rurai^  ECONOMY  of  fhe 
West  of  England  ;— districts,  West  Dorset^  &c,  and  West 
Devon, 

Nevariheles*,  from  the  evidence  b?fr»re  as,  it  may  seem 
that  the  Beard  (or  the  fir^t  Piesideut  ihereot)  **  sent"  Mr. 
Pomeroy  to  teach  the  ^ood  men  of  Worce>tershire  the  ans 
of  orcharding  and  cidermaking ! 

Mr.  Pomeroy's  Report,  however,  concerning  these  topics, 
is  not  altogether  devoid  of  good  sense  and  discrimination. 
I  will  tiierefore  extract  and  digest;  that  is  to  sav,  arrange 
in  their  natural  order;  the  particulars  that  I  find  scattered 
in  his  account;  and  which,  1  conceive,  may  serve  as  useful 
additions  to  my  own  detail  of  the  practices  of  superior  nia- 
nagers  in  the  MAY-HlLL  DISTRICT, — including  parts  of  i/d'jr- 
Jords/iire,  Glocestershire,  znH  Worcestershire ; — the  whole 
forming  one  united  practice;  without  any  precise  distinc- 
tion, in  regard  to  the  adventitious  outlines  of  those  coun- 
ties.   See  the  Ruiiai.  Economy  of  Gloce5Tershiri;. 

Sites 
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Sites  of  Orchswdg,  in  Worcestershire.— P.  4^9.  "  flie  (if 
tufitions  are  geneially  chosen,  so  as  to  avoid  the  extreme^ 
which  either  expose  too  much,  from  their  elevation,  or  ar^ 
liable  to  suffer  from  moisture,  by  being  Iow»  A  gentle  de- 
clivity, and  sopth  or  south-west  aspect,  with  a  view  to  s^* 
cure  them  from  tlie  chills  of  the  north  and  east,  is  sought 
for :  some  distant  screen  also  to  the  west,  to  protect  thei^ 
from  the  violence  of  the  winds  proceeding  from  that  quar^- 
ten  is  required.*' 

These  remarks,  I  conceive,  are  neither  practically,  nor 
theoretically,  just : — b.  south-easterly  being,  I  believe,  a 
favorite  and  proper  aspect. 

Soils ^ — P.  59^  "  Different  soils  are  well  known  to  in- 
fluence both  the  quality  and  flavour  of  the  produce  ;  some 
jittention  has  been  paid,  in  this  particular,  but  by  no 
means  aU^that  it  is  capable  of;  the  size  to  which  the  se- 
veral trees  naturally  grow,  and  the  predominant  characters 
of  the  fruit,  being  but  little  attended  to,  in  fixing  on  them, 
for  the  culture  ot  the  different  sorts.  Those  preferred  are, 
the  deep  loamy  lands,  and  strong  clays,  when  perfectly 
dry.  The  former,  on  the  soft  sandy  stone,  which  prevails 
in  some  of  the  western  parts  of  the  county,  thpugh  with* 
out  any  considerable  depth,  is  esteemed  particularly  well 
adapted  for  cyder  plantations.  The  gravelly  clays,  fre- 
quent in  many  parts,  are  also  deemed  favourable.  Marl, 
when  duly  meliorated,  is  in  much  esteem ;  perhaps,  strictly 
speaking,  many  of  the  plantations,  said  to  be  on  a  clay 
soil,  are  growing  on  a  meliorated  marl.''  What  is  meant 
by  *^  meliorated  marl,"  as  a  soil^  I  do  not  understand. 

Stocks, — (on  which  to  graft  orchard  trees). — What  fol- 
lows, we  find  among  the  Reporter's  didactic  remarks,  as  a 
Devonshire  planter. — P.  69.    "  The  stock  should  be  raised 
under  the  eye  of  the  planter,  or  ujider  his  who  has  a  still 
greater  interest  in  the  success  of  the  plantation,  the  pro- 
prietor's of  the  estate.     In  the  nursery,  a  proj^er  distinc- 
tion should  be  made,  of  those  raised  ftom  the  seed  of  the 
crab  j  those  from  an  austere,  and  those  from  more  mellow 
fruits;  that  they  may  be  each  applied  to  the  growing  of 
fruit  of  that  character  they  suit  best,  or  may  be  most  likely 
to  improve.     There  certainly  is  no  sufficient  reason  why 
those  from  the  crab  should  be  uniformly  preferred  \  the 
others  may,  without  doubt,  in  many  instances,  have  a  pre- 
ference :  they  decay  sooner,  hut  tney  also  come  to  per- 
fection sooner ;  and  when  the  seed  is  selected  with  care, 
from  young  vigorous  trees,  as  that  of  every  kind  ought  tp 
be,  are  found  to  possess  every  requisite  to  form  handsome 

anJ 
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and  lasting  plants.    Owing  to  inattention  in  adapting  the: 
stock  to  the  size  of  the  tree  it  is  intended  to  support^  it  is 
very  common  to-seethe  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  that  grow- 
ipg  from  the  graft,  several  inches  larger  in  girth  than  the- 
lower ;  that  which  remains  of  the  stocE^  forming  a  consi- 
derable projection  where  the  graft  was  inserted.*    Great 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  stocks^  independent 
of  that  to  ascertain  the  seed  from  which  they  are  raised.. 
At  a  very  early  date,  a  pretty  accurate  judgment  may  be. 
formed  of. the  future  success  of  the  plant;  at  two  or  three, 
year^  growth,  many  will  be  found  to  put  out  thprns ;  others* 
will  be  disposed  to  throw  up  shoots  from  their  roots;  both 
should  be  invariably  removed  immediately." 

Grafting '-^^'^  70.  "  An  improved  practice  in  grafting,., 
has  been  lately  introduced,  and  deserves  to  be  more  gene- 
rally adopted.  Instead  of  taking  off  the  entire  head  of, 
the  stock,  it  is  left  on  till  the  boughs  are  large  enough  to, 
receive  the  grafts.  An  injury  to  which  the  trees  in  gene- 
ral are  liable  (splitting  in  the  crown)  is  by  this  means. in 
a  great  measure  avoided.". 

*  i  am  happy  to  find  that  my  injunctions,  respecting  this 
operation,  have  nqt  been  thrown,  away..  See  as  above  ;• 
Art.  Grafting.  . .     •  .      ;  » 

Planting.— Distances.^'iAx.  P.  in  prefacing  his  chap^, 
ter  on  "  Fruit  Plantations,"^ says. (p.  38)—"  The  planta-. 
tions  may  be  considered  as. consisting  of  those  in  tne.  old- 
orchards,  and  those  of  later,  date;  of  those  under  the  pre,-^ . 
sent  improved  management  in  the  hop-grounds,  and  the 
single  trees,  either  in  hedge-rows  or  elsewhere." — And. 
speaks  raiher  slightingly  ot  the  first  class ;  as  being  too  ^ 
niucli  crouded  with  trees, — "  their  greatest  distance  being,. 
V  hethcr  in  pasture  or  tillage, twenty  feet  between  the  rows ; 
and  on  an  average,  much  less  betwixt  the  trees  (frequently, 
no  order  in  the  plaiitjng  is  discoverable) ;  the  heads  of 
course,  have  not  sufficient  room  to  spread,  but  are  much, 
entangled  with  each  other,  and  form  a  shade  so  thick,  as< 
to  injure  materially,  not  only  the  fruit,  but  the  crops  also, 
that  grow  beneath..    In  many  instances,  there  is  scarce  an 
evil  to  which  they  are  liable,  though  easily  remedied  with 
moderate  attention,  by  which  they  have  not  suffered  in  a 
great  degree,",  .,  ....  , 

.  Now,  m  Devonshire  proper  {as  a  fruit-liquor  distriijtr)* 
V  •  .•  the-' 

•   ' '  ''*•■'  '        ' .         •    ■   . 

*  This  is  most  observable. wbeii ; a  finpe-growing  variety  has  been 
grafted  oh  a  <^ab'  stock.    Apple  trees^  iliDs  raU<id^  1  bave  seca  |>ear^  . 
ing  w«il^  at  a  great  age. 

'•:      Cg 
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the  prevailine:  distance  is  only  fifteen  to  eighteen  feejfc  :— 
in  $.ome  instances,  not  nio,n^.  tnan  t^irelre  'feet.— See  as 
al)ove,'Ar^  Pl^ytting  Orchards,^  '" 


n^raltj^  brVUfaotj8  exceptio^ni—^si^  inchests  thp*  Hepth 
at'^Wiich  tr^es  Susfht  to  fe'set?*^Th^re  is  ho  precise  gCT 
iiera^l'  rule  fai$  ha*^^eep  saici  aforegoii^)  about  &e  3epth'at 
wjbtch  ffnit'trees  oughi'to  b,e  plan^tfed.  The  soil,  iind' 
niQre  particiila'rfy.  the'substrala/  are  ever  to  Wcon- 
sulWdr^as  well'aii'the'natuit'andliabit  of  the  tree's,  to  be, 
planted. 
^"The  fbllowip^  is  th^  passage  on  plaQtin?,  before,  alluded 
to."  ^I  hare  gtv(^' Mr.  Fomef^  the  credit  of  t^be  a^niritcd 
inj^iipe  of  practice  h^  relafcs.'  'H^fe.jspeaKS  of  it  3,5  it  it 
wire'bta  bwhV^ahd  does  n,ot:' iay  ^ny'thfn^  ^.^^e  contrary. 
P^'fii.     *^^^'e  foll'cyyin^  mstai^ce^^^^  n^anage- 

rocnt  ill  tbis  paVHctilar,  deserves  to  he  recoraed,  moreespeci- 
a^iy,  as  there  are  niany  situatrons  in  tbi3  couDtj^  that  now  lie. 
negle&eff/op  whicb  it  mieHt  be  adbptecl.with  every  prospect, 
cfr  snccess.    The  ground  pfantcdAjras  ip  pasture,  with  a  gen- 
tly declivity ;  the  soil,  a  shallow  strong  <r\^y^y  on  a  sol ij;!  cajc^- 
iifeds^marK(*?)  "Abpiit  the  midflfe^^ 

opened,  about  four  feet  in  dtameter ;  the  sod,  with  the^  sur- 
face §oil,.(p  th^  d^pth  of. al}put^j^x  inches^. M[as  thrown  up 
cm'oni^  sldV  dK'th,e  other,  tn^  le^ve  an, 

cjiening  f^pr  fedt  difepV  during  the  ^utnnier,  'the  whole  was. 
repeatealy  tjirtied,  ah^  as  winter  came  on,  the  earth  being 
then  ^i|jr,  was  thrown  up  separately  into  round  tumps,  by 
tfeesidei^  of  IJie  bpehliig ;  oh  th^'approach  of  the  following 
Bprlhg,  §mall|:iit*ter^  were  nfiJ^de  level  with  the  bottom  of 
the  holes,  ope;ping  on  the  su^rfaoe  below,  so  &$  to  carry  off 
»iO.  the  w^terthaVcpu Id,  collect  in  these  bisons  formed  in 
the  marl?-f  '  In  planifng  tjie  trees,  the  method  already  re- 
comr^endM,  was  bJjserVed,  a^nd  the  following  winter,  a  cic- 
ci^lar  trench,  t\vo^ feet  wide  and  two  deep,  was  dug  out 
rouHdtli^  butskles  of  the  fiirst  openings ;  the.  soil  left  cj^- 
posed',  and  turned  as  before ;  and  the  ensuing  summer,  it 
Was  nearly  filfed -with  fur^e,  before  the  soil  was  returned  into 
iti  with  tbie  vie Iv  to  fceep  it  loose,  abd  by  tbait  njeans  invite '. 
,..   .  *.  •  *■     '  \     , .    '   ■  the. 

•The .-Reporter.  ha5  prudently  left  unnoticed  the  jfrevailin^  di«* 
♦ance  of  OrcTiar^  Trf^eR,  in  A75  Devonshire.'  1  have'nfct;  it  least,  bceo 
fortunate  enough  to  bit  upon  any  mention  of  it  in  bis  Keport. 

•f;  A,  >v;gr  ingfi^iou^,  hut  e^peiysvyc;,  way  of  rDO^^tpl^  Ua^t  natii-^ 

rally  .Bot.weliaj^,^gted  i%9f*;.Jjip!^M^9h§T4t  ^U^icw^ly  ^^l^wrb^t; <i* 
that  purpose.     •       •       -      -      i         -  -  1  , 
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the  sbo&tinir  of  the  roots.  The  gutter  \^'as  also  extended, 
and  <;arefiiily  preserved.  On  the  adjoining  ground,  the  situ- 
ation aixl  soil  exactly  similar,  a  plantation  was  made  in  the 
usual  manner,  tlie  trees  hetng  set  when  the  openings  in  th^ 
ftpst  were  made.  The  latter  was  repeatedly  manured,  and 
nuiliaiged  throogkottt  with  attention :  en  the  former,  no  ma- 
nure Ikds  been  used.  The  treses  of  e^h  plantation  were 
youhg  and  thririfig,  about  the  same  agre  when  planted,  and 
every  other  circumstancp,  exclusive  of  the  mcthbd  of  plant- 
ing the  SMiue.  Tli^  result  of  ihe  experiment,  for  such  it 
may  be  called,  though  accidenttj,  is  this — the  trees  of  the 
fomfter  plantaiidn  arte  at  this  time  (about  fourteen  years 
froM  the  first  opening  of  the  ground)  full  twice  the  size*, 
sonie^even  three  times,  that  of  those  in  the  lattet,  whicK  are 
ncnrertheless  allowed  t  o  be  wefPl  grown  The  difFer ence  of  the 
prod  tfce  is  equally  great.  One  crrcumsta nee,  however,  ought 
not  to  be  omitted,  and  may  probably  be  thoug^it  to  have 
contributed  in  some  mieasure  to  the  superior  growth  of  the 
forntor;  they  are  trained  so^  as  to  form  tow  spreadinjjj  heads, 
branching  off  at  about  two  leet  from  the  ground.  The  lat- 
ter^ oti  the  contrary,  tofoi^oiwhat  has  been  termed  the  up- 
right besom^head,  with  a  stem  abtiut  five  feet  kng,  which 
IB  the'  usual  lieight  m  the  more*  westerii  parts  of  the 
kingdom,'* 

&)iQe  remarks  on  thi^extraordfnary  inistance,  in  Orchard 
Planting,  will  appear  at  the  close  of  thi-s  section. 

For  rae  market  of  sale  frait,  see  p.  366,  aforegoing. 

Fruit  Liquor..—Mt.  Ps  account  of  the  Devonshire 
practice;  as  it  relates  to  the  gathering  (if  not  th«  ma- 
turing) of  fruit  is  contradictory  of  the  legitimate  prac- 
tice of  that  county;— where,  only,  I  have  seen  apples 
feathered  in  rain;  and j  generally  spea'^ing,  wet  or  dry. 
t  cannot  well  be  otherwise;  seeing  the  motstness  of  tne 
climature,  the  lowness  of  the  trees,  and- the  tallne^ss  of  the 
grass  and  weeds  gfowing  under  them. 

Griuding, — Thfe  following  ingenious  suggestion  MY. 
Pomeroy,  I  beliere^  may  olaim  as  his  own/  It  is  highly 
creditable  to  him,  even  tho  it  shall  not  he  found  eligible, 
in  practice  on  a  large  scale. — Dr.  Symonds,  probably,  took 
Mr.  Ps  hint.     See  p.  339,  aforegping. 

Having  spoken  of  the  mill  of  Worcestershire  (similar 

to  tfeatot  Glocesfcershire)  Mr.  P.  says,  pi  66,-r-**The  only 

deflect  coim^lained  of  in  the  mills,  is  this — they  do  nut 

always  break  the  kernel  sufficiently  (it  mustcevrainly  be 

'  irery  diffi|3uU  to  fix  so  small^  bard,  and  slippery  a  part, 

C  c  2  when 
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when  dispersed  through  large  quantities  of  soft  matter  in 
machines  of  such  dimensions),  nor  is  it  probable  any  im^ 
provemeiH.  of  the  present  simple,  but  excellent  construe* 
iionj  can  wholly  obviate  it.  Nor  do  the  diflferent  contri- 
vances hitherto  proposed,  seem  likely  to  be- very  generally 
.adopted;  Such^  bo^weyer,  is  the  price  Che  more  perfect 
.liquors  bear,  as  to  make  any  moderate  additional  expence 
;not  of  material  consequence.  In  preparing  these,  picking 
.the  fruitj  so  as  to  separate  tliat  which  has  been  damaged, 
is  particularly  recommended  by  the  first  managers.  When 
this  is  done,  might  not  the  [person  thus  employed,  with  a 
.circular  scoop,  take  out  the  core,  of  the  apple  with  but 
little  additional  trouble?     The  form  of  the  instrument 

* 

conceived  under  this  idea,  is  as  follows!  the  cutting  part 
^f  it  cylindrical,  open  at  both  ends^half  an  inch,  or  rather, 
more  m  diameter,  and  about  two  inches  loug$  from  each 
side  proceeds  an  upright  piece,  three  inches,  or  something 
.longer  than  the  largest  fruit,  to  give  room  for  tke  core  to 
fall  out  between  the  top  of  the  cylindrical  part  and  the 
handle :  this  is  formed  by  these  two  pieces  meeting  in  the 
middle,  and  entering  a  cross  piece  of  wood*    It  is  con* 
jCeived,  that  with  little  practice,  this  might  be  used  with 
considerable  expedition  by  children,  at  very*  low  wages: 
bone  would  be  the  most  eligible  material  to  make  it  of. 
Should  metal  be  used,  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  might  be 
arraed  with  two  or-  more  cutting  edges,  crossing  the 
diameter,  or  rising  along  the  inside;  these  would  serve  to 
divide  the  core  still  more.    The  kernel,  thus  separated 
from  almost  the  whole  of  the  pulpy  part  of  the  fruit, 
tvould,  if  ground  by  itself,  be  with  more  certainty  brought 
under  the  action  of  the  mill;  or  would  be  reduced  with 
inuch  less  tronble,  ,by  any  of  the  other  machines  that  are 
used,  or  have  been  proposed,  for  grinding  fruit.    The 
Vnethod  of  using  it  would  be  this — a  piece  of  deal,  or  any 
,soft  wood,  must  be  fixed  before  the  person  employed, -on 
which/to  rest  the  fruit,,  while  the  scoop  is  forced  through 
it,  and  a  pail,  or  bucket,  underneath,  to  receive  the  core 
as  it  drops  from  the  scoop,  each  forcing  out  that  which 
preceded  it.     Should  tiie  idea^as  thus  Stated,  be  approved, 
it  may  be  carried  still  farther.    The  fluted  iron  rollers, 
used  in.  some  parts  of  Herefordshire  for  a  cyder  mill, 
might  be  adapted  to  this  grinding  of  the  kernel;  and 
contrived,  without  much  additional  machinery,  to  work 
with  the' present  mill,  or  the  construction  of  the  malt  mill 
couJd  be  easily  applied ;  the  nut  being  fixed  on  the  inner 
arm  of  the  axle-tree,  the  box  secured  by  a  support,  pro- 
i.  :  /  .        -  .       .  jecting 
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jecting  above  and  below  from  the  upright  shaft.  All  this, 
howeter,  is  only  conjecture,  no  attempts  having  beea 
made  as  y^t,  to  put  it  in  practice.  Should  it  be  found  t(^ 
answer,  or  lead  to  any  other  iiiiprovement,  by  directing 
the  attention  of  the  ingenious  to  this  defect  of  the  pr^T 
sent  mill,  every  end  proposed  will  be  fully  attained." 

Pressing  and  CasHng, — P.  63.  "  What  follows,  with 
respect  to  the  making  of  cyder,  must  be  understood  as 
relating  to  the  general  practice  of  the  county.  When 
deemed  in  a  proper  state,  the  fruit  is  conveyed  into  the 
mill,  and  ground  with  great  care,  so  as  to  reduce  the. 
whole  pulp,  rind  and  kernel,  as  much  as  may  be,  into  an 
uniform  pap.  When  removed  ivovti  the  mill,  it  is  thrown 
into  a  vat,  where  it  remains  for  a  day  or  two,*  till  some 
degree  of  fermentation  is  observable,  f  It  is  then  put 
Jnto  separate  hair-cloths,  each  being,  when  the  sides  are 
raised  over  the  contents,  about  six  inches  thick ;  and  from. 
sijL  to  ten  of  these  are  placed,  one  on  the  other,  beneath* 
the  press,  where' they  are  continued,  under  a  most  power- 
ful pressure,  so  long  as  any  juice  can  be  forced  from  tUeni. 
The  liquor  is  then  put  into  otlier  v^ts,  and  when  the 
grosser  faeces  have  separated,  \t  \s  dr^iwn  off  into  casks  of 
sixty -three  gallons"  (110  gallons)  "each,  leaving  both 
the  scum  that  had  risen  to  the  top,  and  what  h^  settled 
to  the  bottom,  behind*  This  being  strained  through  a 
three-corner  bag  of  linen,  or  woollen  cloth,  is  added  to 
the  otlier  liquor,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  of  the 
whole.  This  last  part  of  the  process  is  omitted  till  after 
the  principal  part  of  the  liquor  has  been  racked  once,  or 
oftener,  as  it  is  found  necessary  to  check  the  fermentation : 
and  the  feces  separated  at  each  time,  are  collected,  ana 
the  whole  strained  as  above.  The  liquor  thus  gained' 
by  straining,  is  found  to  possess  considerable  power  to 
retard  fermentation;  it  is  accordingly  added  to  each  ' 
vessel,  in  proportion  as  it  seems  more  or  less  disposed  to 

ferment."  J 

Fer- 

f  If  thi«  be  really  the  ^'  general  practice"  of  Worcestershire,  the 
ciderists,  there,  are  much  more  accurate  than  those  of  Glocestersbire 
and  Herefordshire. 

r 

t  This  is  new;  a^d  may  be  lexcelleot.  It  leads  to  a  vide  field  of 
experiment. 

J  This,  too,  if  a  "  general  practice,-'  places  the  ordinary  cider- 
makers,  of  Worcestershire,  in  an  advanced  state  of  forwardne>s,  in 
'-•»''  their 

Cc? 
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Fermenting. — Of  this,  the  nicest ^  moat  difficult,  and 
**  refined,''  part  of  cider  making,  the  Reporter  takes  an 
elevated,  if  not  a  sublime,  view. — P.  64.  "  The  manage- 
ment of  the  fermentation  and  fining,  is  an  art  so  refined, 
so  enveloped  in  mystery,  that  mortal  language  is  not  equal 
to  the  describing  of  it;  though  communicated  some  way 
or  other  to  numberless  votaries,  they  have  all  acquired  it 
they  know  not  how;  of  course  they  cannot,  perhaps  will 
flot,  give  any  information  on  the  subject." 

The  Land  of  Orchards. — In  a  comparison  between 
what  the  Reporter  names  "  the  Devonshire  practice,"  aod 
that  of  Worcestershire,  we  find  a  waste  of  land,  indirectly 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  Worcestershire 
orchardmen. — P.  68.  "  There  are  other  circumstances  in 
which  the  fruit  management  of  the  two  counties  varies 
considerably.  The  following  instances  may  possibly  be 
found  deserving  the  attention  of  the  planters  of  this. — ^The 
Orchards  of  Devonshire  are  wholly  appropriated  to  this 
produce;  no  other  crop,  except  now  ana  theii  a  little 
garden  stuff,  is  ever  expected  from  them.  It  is,  as  before 
observed,  a  general  clause  in  their  leases,  that  they  shall 
not  be  stocked;  and  though  horses,  and  perhaps  calves 
and  pigs,  are  turned  in,  in  the  spring  and  beginning  of 
summer,  it  is  mostly  a  trespass  upon  the  covenant.  Sheep 
are  universally  excluded,  and  this,  from  a  well-grounded 
apprehension,  that  the  grease,  or  whatever  it  may  be  they 
leave  on  the  trees  after  rubbing  against  them,  is  peculiarly 
prejudicial."* 

In  pursuance  of  the  same  reqommendation,  it  would 
^em,  the  Reporter  the  more  readily  brought  forw^ard  the 
^extraordinary  instance  of  success,  in  planting,  inserted 
above;  in  which  the  trees  are  not  of  the  " upright  besom- 
Jieaded''  so^t,  butrr-".are  trained  so  as  to  form  low,  «pr^^d- 

ing 

tlieir  art.    But  t\\\%  superinf  trait  of  practice,  it  is  possible,  ifiay  have 
been  caught,  in  readings  rather  than  in  obsenmiion.    For  it  canoot 
even  be  koptd  that  the  Worcestershire  Orchardmen,  *'  in  general,* 
have  been  studying:  the  superior  esccelleucie^  of  their  art,  in  the  Hu- 
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^  Sheep  in  Orchards. — While  ihe  trees  are  young<  and  their 
barks  smooth,  thin,  tender,  and  easily  ickjured,.  suxdi  an  apprebensfon 
may,  d/>ubtlessly,  be  well  founded.  But  after  the  bark  haaaoqnired 
a  hard  firm  texture,,  and  a  rough  scabrous  surface,  little  or  no  A^t^g^^» 
I  believe,  is  to  be  apprehended.  In  Samersetshire^  I  have  observed 
Hocks  of  sheep  depasturing" in  orchards  of  9  midtlle  age;  and",  I  Hatt 
^cea  jtiformed^  with  ady4Ptage  to  their  productiveness* 
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ing  heaus)  braiiching  off^.  at  wo^t  twp.fe^t  frotia  the 
grouiid,"--;-jip,  73);  Tims  ingeniopaly.prQt^ludlng.the  nb- 
cecity  of  d^ie  clause  in  leases  (sttbieai^iitioiied),.  to  i>re- 
serve  tnera  from  iryury.  » 

Vnder  free^fOwiiVg  appl/e  Cr^e^^  with  fwQ.  feet.stelni, 
an,4  loaded  wjth  fruitj  >c$irce1y  a  hare  cpultl  pasture. 
.  These  excdkncies  of  the  Devonshire  jprattjce  appeai:  fed 
have  6een  brought  forward,  the  more.apliciipusW^.a*— 
"some  liberty  has  been  taken  in  reprobating  what  ap- 
peal^ to  be  the  general  management  of  the  county,  with 
respegt  to  the  fruit  plantations,"— p.  69. 

Having  already  spoken  my  sentiments,  freely  (that  is 
to  say  with  "  liberty")  yet  faithfully  and  fairly,  I  trust, 
on  this  topic,— I  now  leave  the  point,  respecting  the  ap- 
plication of  the  lands  of  orchards,  to  be  settled  by  Mr. 
romeroy  and  Mr.  Knight!— See  p.  340,  aforegoing. 

For  the  markets  of  truit  liquor,  see  p.  367,  aforegoing. 

Horses.  I  find  no  information,  regarding  this  species 
of  livestock;  excepting  what  I  have  copied,  aforegoing, 
under  the  he^AyWorking  Animals.  See  p.  374. 
'  fcXtTife.— P,  38.  "  The  cattle  of  the  country,  are. 
chiefly  bought  in  from  those  of  Hereford,  Stafford,  and 
Gloucester.  Those  that  have  been  bred,  in  general,  are 
a  mixed  breed,  without  any  particular  improvement  in 
view.  Some  few  have  now  turned  their  attention  this 
way,  and  the  experiments  are  injudicious  hands,  such  as 
will  spare  neither  expence  nor  care,  in  perfecting  them. 
Were  more  oxen  introduced  into  the  working  stock,  it 
would  undoubtedly,  be  a  very  advantageous  improvement. 
Qne  objection  of  some  weight  is  this,  that  they  cannot  be 
worked  in  yokes,  upon  the  declivities  of  the  present  high 
ridges." 

For  a  few  particulars  relating  to  the  dairy  of  Worcester- 
shire, see  the  head,  Plan  of  Managemtnt^  aforegoing ; 
p.  372. 

Sheep. — P.  10.  "  By  far  the  greatest  part  are  a  small 
sort  of  sheep,  without  horns,  and  with  mottled  faces,  ori- 
ginally from  Wales.  (?)  They  arc  interspersed  throughout 
the  county,  and  occupy  almost  universally  the  waste  lands. 
In  point  of  number,  those  called  the  Ross  sheep,  stand  the 
next;  most  of  which  are  brought  out  of  Herefordshire, 
though  they  are  now  bred  in  the  western  parts  of  this 
county:  they  are  short  legged,  short,  but  particularly 
broad,  on  the  back,  without  horns ;  their  fleeces,  for  fine- 
ness, are  supposed  to  stand  unrivalled  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

€c  4  "There 
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**  There  are  a  breed  peculiar  to  the  Cotswold  Hills, 
part  of  which  are  in  Worcestershire ;  these  are  very  gene- 
ral in  the  southern  parts;  they  are  without  horns,  long 
wooUed,  and  of  large  size;  having  broad  loins 'and  full, 
thigh,  but  rather  light  in  their  fore  quarters.*' 

Of  die  other  species  of  domestic  animals,  propagated 
in  Worcestershire,  we  have  no  account,  in  this  Keport; 
and  no  other,  I  understand,  has  yet  been  published,  rela- 
tive to  that  county. 
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HIS  county,  as  Worcestershire  and  Shrpjishirc,  is  di- 
vTdedby  the  Severn*  It  difljers  from  Worcestershire,  in 
having  more  Uplands  within  its  limits,  and  in  its  Vale 
lands  being  more  confined,  in  width  j  biit  of  more  ex- 
tended length.         '     -'/" 

The  NATURAL  DlSTRfcT^  of  Gloccstershire  I  have  for- 
merly separated  and  described^.    They  are  as  follow: —  ; 

The  VALfe  6f  GL6cES1rER;-^extending  from  the  Bredoq 
bills,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tewksbury,  to  the  IVlatson 
hillocks,  which  contract  the  Vale  lands,  a  few  miles  below 
Glocester  j  but  including  the  Vale  lands,  only,  that  are 
situated  on  the  eas^  side  of  the  river. 

The  "  Over  SWern"  district.— This,  tho  divided 
from  the  last  mentioned  by  thg  river,  only,  differs  essen- 
tially &om  it  in  surface,  in  soils,  and  in  management; 
partaking  of  the  iippei^  grpupds  of  Herefordshire,  rather 
than  of  the  Vale  lands  oi  Glocestershire. 

The  Vale  of  Berkeley;— This,  likewise,  is  confined  to 
the  east,  or  rather  the  30vithea$t  side  of  the  Severs^;  ex- 
tending, doWnward,  from  the  Vale  of  Glocester,  to  the 
]broken,  many-soiled  Uplands,  below  Thornbury ;  which 
inay  be  named  the  Bristol  quarter  of  Glocestershire. 

TherFdRE&t  of  DtAN  occupies  the  upper  grounds,  "bn" 
the  northwest  side  of  the  river,  opppsite  to  the  Vale  of 
feerkele^;  heing  bounded,  on  the  wfistj  by  the  banks  of 
the  Wye; — namely  a  narrow  line  of  the  country,  termed 
f*  Wye  Side;'*'  as  a'similaf'  slip  of  lower  ground,  on  the 
nprthwest  hank  qf  the;  Severn,  (between  the  river  and  the 
forest,  below  Newnbam)  I  have  heard  termed  "  SEVERjf 
Side."  .... 

The  Cotswold  Hills  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Vale  of  Glocester ;  rising  frbm  it  with  "a  steep  front.  The 
Stroudwatbr  Hills,  in  like  i^anner,  bound  the  Vale  of 
Berkeley:  atid  the  South  Wolds^  theBristol  quarter :— 

-  --^ 
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the  three  IbraiiDg  z  line  of  calcareous  heights,  which  readi 
from  Dear  ETesbam,  in  Worcestershire,  to  near  Badi,  in 
Someisetshire. 

A  skirt  of  low  land,  which  lies  at  the  southeast  foot  of 
the  Cotswold  Hills,  is  natorallj  a  part  of  the  Vale  lands 
of  Nortbwilt^i^« 

Having,  in  the  years  i7S3  and  1788,  resided  many 
months,  in  Glocestershire,  for  the  sole  purpose  f^^ck* 
^mining  its  respective  districti-rregisfenn^  its  ieveral 
ptactifccs— ptejiaHng  mjr  register  for  me.  pfess-riadd  super* 
rhtemdiiig  its  priiiting, — it  wouri^  t>e  iedidiis  aqd  unpfoBu 
^hte  to  parcitularize  ihy  various  routes  icxoss  the  e6untr|% 
The  only  parts,  which  were,  then,  left  unexiiiniheiLl,  are 
the  la^t  rncntioned  Vale  lanqs,  aui'ci  t^e  soiitHwesieni  ex« 
tfemity  of  the  c*duijty,  ne^r  Bristol :— Both  of  wBifcli  I  nave 
cihce  been  dv^f. 


AORi€ULTVR£ 
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KJP  Mr.  TvRSEk^i  ti^i/AuiriCATiOKSVAS  aBep^^r  of  ilhtft 
i*elate9  to  Jgriculture^  prwer^'^nd  espf  cial^  .tojbat  Itf 
{he  Cotswold  Hiits^ — (on  tpe  ijAsyrg^n  of  whic4.5f  r.  T  )s<  (fr 
wais,  a  re^peciabfe  prattitioner)  I  can  speak  from  some 
personal  knowledge. 

As  a  Reporter  of  Gfc^M^TERSiiiHlE,  j»  nSn  of  Je^  ability 
than  Mr.  Turner  might  have  sufficed.    The  harvest  had 

5  been 
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been  already  reaped.  As  a  gleaner^  Mr.  T.  is  entitled  W 
much  commendation.  His  Report,  tho  concise,  is  not  void 
of  useful  information. 

Mr.  Turner  has  properly  divided  the  county  into  its 
NATURAL  DISTRICTS,  similar  to  those  which  I  had  previously 
marked  out;  and  b«s  reported  them  in  ^e  following 
order. 

"  Cotswold  Hills,"— which  may  be  considered  as  th^ 
district  of  Aw  staticxn. 

"  The  Stroud  water  Hills," — an  adjacent,  and  somewhat 
similar  district. 
>   *^  Vale  oi  Berkeley/* — ^a  low-lying  dairy  district. 

"  The  Vale  for  a  few  miles  round  Glocester,*' — namely, 
a  small  portion  of  the  Vale  of  Glocestet* ;  and  little  itiore^ 
it  would  seem,  than  the  environs  of  the  town. 

"  The  Vale  of  Tewksburv,  or  what  is  more  generally 
called  the  Vale  of  Evesham,"— meaning,  of  course,  such 
part  of  tlie  Vale  of  Evesham  as  lies  within  the  county  oi 
Glocester. 

*^  The  Over-Severn  district."— 'This  indefinite  appella-^ 
tion  is  applied  to  that  part  of  the  Vale  of  Giocester  whicli 
lies  on  tne  west  side  of  the  Severn,  The  Reporter  says 
^p,  46j — "  It  chiefly  consists  of  the  red  lands  of  ftere- 
fbrdshire.*' — It  is  true  that,  in  regard  to  soil,  if  not  to 
mauasemeot,  it  resembles  Herefordshire  rather  than  the 
Vale  lands  o^  Glocestershire  that  are  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river. 

Away  from  .the  waterformed  lands,>*^the  present  banks 
of  the  river,— the  surface  of  the  Over  Severn  District  ia 
l^roken ;  and  the  soil  of  a  mixed  quality  -,  resefnbling,  in 
these  particulars,  a  mountain -skirt  district,— vfhich.  in 
reality,  it  is; — being  situated  at  the  imfnecUate  foot  of  the 
May  HiUsj— a  ran^e  of  mountain  heights  that  divide  in 
this  part,  the  counties  of  Giocester  and  rfereford. 

Seeing  the  very  few  particulars  that  require  to  be  ex- 
t^racted,    in  either  of   those    districts,  I  will  bring  the 
whole  into  one  arrangement,  noting  the  respective  disy. 
trict  to  which  each  article  of  information  bieLongs. 

The  number  of  pa^^es  fifty  seveji.- 

No  inap^  or  other  engraving. 
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OBJECT  THE  mtST. 

NATURAL  PCONOMY. 

ClIMATURE.— P,7.  (Cotsyrold  Hills)— *^ The  Cotsvpld 
iills,  are  milder  than  could  be  supposed,  from  tjieir  heighth 
and  deficiency  of  shelt^n  The  harvest,  this  last  season, 
was  begun  in  many  places,  the  first  week  in  August,  and 
pretty  generally  by  the  second.  There  is  however  a  dif- 
ference of  from  one  to  three  weeks,  in  the  ripening  of 
corn,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  district  under  survey, 
which  cannot  be  accoiinted  for  by  management,  or  any 
outward  circumstances."  See  the  Rural  Economy  of 
Glocjsstershire,  &c.  on  this  interesting  fact. 

P.  41.  (Vale  of  Teyj^ks^ury)--r^*  In  climate,  this  dis- 
trict in  general  is  earlier  than  round  Gloucester." 

Soils. — P.  7.  (Cotswolds)— "  The  soil^fi  various;  the 
greater  part,  what  is  here  termed  *  stone  brash,*  a[  loam 
intermijcied  with  stones,  on  a  subsoil  of  calcareous  rubble 
or  rock :  the  average  depth  of  plpughing  not  much  ex- 
ceeding four  inches :  there  is  however  some  quantity  of 
stiff  soiir  land  interspersed  on  these  hills,  many  farms  and 
one  qr  two  whole  parisbc^s  are.chieifly  of  tnat  natqre. 
Near Fairford  and  Cirencester  the  soil  is  richer  arid  deeper; 
particularly  about  the  former  a  deep  sandy  loam  prevails, 
producing  great  crof)s  in  a  favourable  time,  but  apt  to 
burn  and  parch  up  in  dry  seasons;  at  which  times  they 
likevlase  labour  under  great  inconveniences  for  want  of 
water,  with  which  the  greater  part  of  these  hills  is  abun- 
dantly supplied."  '  . 

P.  41.  (Vale  of  Tewksbjary)— "  «$(727,  varies  from  saudy 
loams  to  clay,  but  mostly  deep  and  rich.'* 

Minerals. — Coals. — P.  55.  (Over  the  Severn) — In  a 
letter  to  the  Reporter,  we  find  the  following  notice,  re- 
specting the  coals  of  the  Newent  quarter  of  Glocester-' 
shire  *. — **  In  answer  to  your  enquiries,  respecting  the  vein 
of  Goal  lately  discovered  at  Borlsdon,  iiear  Newent,  it  was 
seven  feet  thick  when  they  left  off  working.    The  great 

obstacle 

*  In  the  Forest  of  Dean  (wb^c^  Mr.  Turner  has  not  reported) 
coals  are  founds  and  worked,  in  great  quantities. 
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obi^acle  tp  continuing  the  works,  was,  the  want  of  ah 
engine  to  draw  off  the  water.  The  property  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood,' is  divided  into  small  parcels,  coal  probably 
is  under  the  grounds  of  all  the  different  proprietors  there- 
abouts, and  should  any  one  person  erect  a  iire  engine,  he 
would  drain  the  adjacent  grounds,  as  welt  as  his  own,  and 
would  of*  consequence,  subject  himself  to-  be  iindersold. 
To  vfork  the  pits  therefore,  to  advantage,  either  a  com- 
pany should  be  formed,  or  stipulations  entered  intg  by 
the  neighbours^  to  make  one  common  purse  for  the  en- 
4;me.' .      ■    •  -        . 


SUBJECT  THE  SECOND. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

of  J)olitical  concern,  Mr,  Turner's  industry  has  been  comr 
mendably  directed.  The  common-field  and  coinoionr 
meadow  state  of  agriculture, — now  so  disgraceful  to  the 
political  economy  of  a  country  which  has  more  inhabitants 
than  it'c^n  support, — ^'we  find,  scarcely,  any  where  more 
prevalent  than  in  Glocestershire ;  where  of  dpurse  it$  per- 
nicious tendency  is  most  evident  and  best  understood.  ; 
•  P.  10.  (Cotswolds)— "  Probably  no  part  of  ih^.kingdom 
has  been  more  improved  within  the  last  forty  yeja^rs,  .^haa 
the  Cotswold' Hills.  The  first  inclosures  are  about  that 
standings  but  the  greater  part  are  of  a  later  date.  •  Three 
parishes  are  now  mclosjng;  and  out  of  about  thirteen, 
which  still  remain  in  the  common  field  state,  twa  I  ujider- 
stand  are  taking  the  requisite  measures  for  an  inclo^i^re ; 
the  advantages  -are  great,  rent  more  than  double<jl,/Uie 
produce  of  every  kind  proportionably  increased." 

P.  23.  (Cotswolds)— speaking  of  "the  burdens  that  the 
farming -world  in  general  labor  under,"  Mr.  T.  says,— 
**  Among  these,  the  payment  of  tythes  in  kind  deserve  tQ 
be  mentioned.  In  the  new  inclosures,  this  load  haslieea 
gotrid  of  by  giving  up  a  part  of  the  property  in  lieu  of  it. 
One-fifth  or  the  arable,  and  (yue-ninth  of  the  pasture,^«and 
in-sqnie  instances,  two -ninths  of  one,  and  one-eighth  :of 
'the  other,  has  been  asked,  and  agreed  to.  Astlie^impro- 
priator  is  exonerated  from  all.  expences,  except  inside 
ienceS}  the.  part  that  he  takes  is  more  thaii  equal  to  a  foprth 
of  the  arable  land^  even'wh^n  one-fifth  is  allowed ;  but 
>*--  even 
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erep  th^fi  ^e  ijiyipvQyeEilMt^  b^iQg'fiiilireiy  the  porapridtotiSy 
th^  ^av#  l^e/i  aUiie4  tq  acqui«9ee/' 

r.  S9,  ( Va^e  Qf  Glaoe9l^r)f  '^  I  k»ow  one  acxft  wiuoh  k 
di^idc^  lOtp  fig^t  {i^ridSy  ap4  ipretid  a«ef  a  ba^e  common 
^eldL  ^  tfia^t  a  bm^ii  i^tvii  traivei  tvp  or  three  imto  to  wk 
4t  all.  3^^  tJK>iig|b  this  ia aireiQ^l^able  instanceof  ikdnote 
divisiQ^i  yetfc  U  talien  place  ^o  such  a-  degree,  as  very  iimch 
l;a  iipi^eclia  i^l  the  pipqe^es  of  hu^baodry.  But  thi&  is  not 
tbewofsls  ti^ia^d^^hootiag  diQkrent  ways^  fiooDe  serve 
atiheadUods  Ui  tiirfi  qa  ii>  ploughing  qthers^  and  fre- 
(juently  when  the  good  manager  has  sown  his  com,  and  if 
is  come  up,  his  slovenly  neighbour  turns  upon,  and  cuts  up 
more  for  him,  than  his  own  is  worth.  It  likewise  makes 
one  occupier  subservient  to  aUQther  in  cropping  his  land ; 
and  in  water  furrowing,  one  stoven  may  keep  the  water  on, 
and  poison  the  lands  of  two  or  three  industrious  neigh- 
bours. If  t^fe  sjpy'e^^' InQsr^ts^' in  lSie$e  ieldk.^  could  be 
reconciled,  the  different  properties  laid  together,  and  an 
inclosure  take  pt^ce,  thei:e.is  no  doi|bt>  but,* from  the  u^ 

Erov^  sl»te  of'th^  land,  from  its  bein^  laid  dry  au,a 
eakhlf,  with  the.  iotroduction  df  a  cbrcect  course  of  qrop;^ 
not^  ly^n  dkmbif;  the  quantity  of  corn  woul^  bc  raised* 

P:  *!•  {V&te  6P  Xewkesbury)— **  A  W^.e  proportion  q| 
thls^dUferfct  is  iarabje,  and  p[k)^tJy  coDomon  fiAd>  b|^t  suV.- 
j^ttd^  a  regular  course  of  crQps. 

^  H^i^,  as:rn^  the  peighboqmood  of  Gloucester,,  there  U 
a  constderaHe  quantity  of  lot  meadpw,  which  i;5  commoii 
Kft^  ha^makipj^i  Tii^r'e  are  likewise  in  sqyeiial  pist^ 
oftthe-dmrijct^  summer 'comti^idn  pastu^s  for  cattle  and 

P:  44.  (Val^e  of  Teyfk^xiry)'^*^  The  parish  of  Semerton 
was-inctosed,  and*  ^3^eipp'ted*  from  tithe,,  aboyt  the  year 
-!77iJ',  sluice  which  time  trie  rent  is  veij  mMch  advanced, 
afldljbe  produce  more  than  doubled,  ropulatipn  likewise 
v«rytmuch.inci*eased;'*    ' 

P.  49.  (Over  Severn)— **P^rt  of  the  district  is  inclofsed 
wMh^  live  hed^^s  ^  some  part  is,  still  common  field.  I  aflpi 
infecmed  -jfroragood  authority,  that  between  3Q0  and  400 
acires-of  common  field*  in  the  tithin*  of  Aufe^'npw  let  a^ 
about  10s.  per  acre,  woujd*  if  inclosed,  bcf  worth  more  than 
itl^.  beit)^  much  better  adapted  for  pasture  than  tillage. 
TrbisttHbij^  has  likewise  a  very  rich  common  pasture  of 
about  1.00  acres,,  which  joining  pther  conjimon^,  and,,  as  i3 
geii^rAllY^  thecase^  being  t^qucn  tresj^ai^sed  and. encroached 
Qii,  is  or verjr  little  use  to  the  p^o.prietors,  hut.  might  by 
i'KC^bj^e  b'e  inad^  very  valuable. 


^  Thex{U0(rit,\iff  of  efanqon  ^nd  w»ste  l^Ad  in  H^  dUti^ict: 
Ts  consiidei-able.  *T\^  forest  qf  Dfti^^  no.w  pretty  muclif 
thinn^ci  of  \ts  iim^Vf^  s^ki^ct  to  qpiQXDon  rigqts,  and  c^- 
siderabl^  encroagt^^^  9^9  CGjnjsi^U  fhieily  of  stiff  soil^  ^n(| 
iiiight,'if  ajp^ropriq^te^j^  be  cqav;erted  tp  tjie  purfjosgsi  of 
agnbul|ture  lyith  v^ry  ^9'i  ^dv^nttia^e  to  tl^e  i^atiQi^ 
'^*^  Corse  iMyofi  cp.ntaxps  about  2QQP  acres|,  l4po.of  which 
ere  situatea  in  tl^e  p^ris)ti  of  Cor^  Tl^e  proprietorsare 
now  ijna^ing  app.\iQa^ip^  ^ox  ao  io^cloii^i^fe.  A  paper  pf ipted 
md  distri\>ule4  by  t^e  prpjcapteicf  pf  this  appliic2|tipii,  con* 
taining  sopt^e  veiy  gopcTreasQ^iinfatypJiir  of  the  iaQJosure, 

5 ill  accompany  toi^  It(eppif;'t  ifor  the  inspection  of  the 

^  Hxintlfy  Cp^ii)}yq't\y  ^  consideri^ble  tr^cit  pf  land,  now  of 
▼ery  litjtle  use,  n^idjii  l?y  i,nplpsure,  h?  V^Pf^^^^  ^^'>;  T*- 
luame  tp^  theprpp,xtetprs  a,nd  th^  naxioa. 

^^  Gorsly  C&?^mo^  xjcji^itainsifcpm  $.00  tp,400.acres  ofland, 
chiefly  on  a  litf e-stpne  |toc]^  yery  appliqa^le  for-  o^ch^rd- 
in^  atid  corn,^  but  in  its  present  s^t|e  nearly  useless. 

^'fheseare  the  principal  waste  land^  in  the  district; 
diere  are  o^ther  «m^ilf x  tra^ta :  these  wastes,  in  their  pre- 
sent staije^  ^re  not  only  pf  yery  littl^  yeii(  utility,^  but  a^e. 
prodjuptwe.  ojE^  one  very  great  nyisan^/  4*^^  of^U^.  ^®^- 
tjpfi  of  cottages,  by  idle  a^d  dissoLut^  people,  sp^n^tiqaes 
from  tl^e  nei^tiiburAPody  and  soniet,ii^s  strangers,  The. 
chieitbuddinginiateri^^  ara  store  pples,  stolen)  froov  the 
lieighbouiine;  wppcf 9.  T^e^se.  co^tsiges  %re.  seldom  or  neveifr 
thelit¥>de  of  hone^it;  industry,  but  serye  fpi  harbpu4;  to. 
poacher?  an^  t;%Vj^  pf  ^llde^wpuopa.;' 

Fo|^  son|ej|p^rt^Qu)ars  relajCLog^  tp  the  present  state  of  ther 
spmitpt^^lietasy  i%t\^^.  va^Oi  Xewksbury,r-rse^<  thi^  bpad^. 
Sheep^  ensuing* 

I^R(iviSfONS.^-Mr.  Xijroer  is,  not  an  eneipy  tp  alehouses^^ 
only ;  but  to  chandlers*  s/iap^.  It  ^miiy  be  reo^firl&ed,  bow*, 
ever,  that  yiLf^J^qj^  SHP.?S,  (,no^y.  become  common  in  most: 
parts  of  the  l^ipgdomj  may.  in  somp.situatipi)s,  save  muchj 
time  o^  workpeople,  wh^ch  might  otheriyise;  be  spent  iii^ 
attending  dists^nt  mai;kets ;  thereby  alienating,  their  atten^. 
tion,  from  home,  an4  constantf  employaient^  and  spending-^ 
more  money  in  idle  company,  than  they  might  save  by 
the  cheapness  ojf  their  l^argain j^  I  will,  iieverthele8&  ipsqrtr 
Mr.  l^^s  remairkj; ;.  as  tb^y  are  evidently  the  result  of  spm% 
thought  Pn  the  suinect 

P.  264    "Clifffi^iers  shops  are  nearly  as  greAj^a  n^u^np^ 

in 
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in  tohnlry  places  as  ale-hduses.    They  retail,  in  ^mall* 
quantities  a-Hcl  at  extravagant  l-ate^^  the  worst  of  commo-' 
dities ;  and  draw*  that  money  out  of  the  pockets,  of  the 
poor  for  tea,  sugar,  butter,  and  other  unnecessary  articles,, 
which,  if  taken  to  a  proper  market,  and  well  laid  out,, 
would  support  themselves  and  faniilies  in  health  and  Qoro- 
tbrt.    If  a  plan  could  be  devised  to  furnish  the.  poor  in. 
their  respective  parishes  with  necessary  articles,  good  In 
quality,  and  at  the  lowest  market  price,  I  ^nioyv  of  nothing, 
rfiat  would  so  effectuallv  relieve  them'.     Herie  are  some 
neighbouring  instances  of  a  saving. of  18d.  or  2s.  a  week^, 
tor  a  family  of  five  or  six  people,-  in  the' article  of  bread 
only,  by  their  being  supplied  with  flour  at  the  best  hand."^ 

Mr.  Turner*s  plan,  in  regard  to  flour,  (in  districtSj.at, 
least,  where  grist  millers  are  not  employed  to  grind,  corn, 
for  workpeople)   is  practicable  :-^But  not,  I  ^apprehend, 
properly  so,  in  any  other  respiect.    A  large  occupier  mighty 
easily  lay  in  a  stock  of  nour,'  and  retail  it  out  to,nis 
workpeople.     But  certainly  not,  with  conyeniency,  oth^r' 
obandler-shop  wares,  *  "  '  . 

•  Where  there  is  more  than 'due  rdtAiler  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  which  laborers  are  entitled  to,*  and /of  course 
a  contention^  in  a  village  or  hamlet,  no  advantage  h  likely, 
to  be  taken.'    And  it  may  be  wise,  in  those  who' eipploy 
ttiany  workpeople,  to  promote  tlie' required  competition, 
'  Manufactures.'— P.  23.    (C6fs\Vold)-^'« The. Woollen, 
manufactories  supply  spinning  work  tothe  poor  women,  iji 
many  parts  oF  the  district,  bot  thie  earnings  afife  very  lo^jr," 

P.  31.  (Stroudwatei*  Hilh) — ^^' The  woollen  manuf actor i/ 
fci  carried  on  to  great  extent  in  this  district  •'the  fi^^  traUe 
i«  at  present  at  a  stand,  but  the  c6arse  for  aVmy  clbtjiing* 
and  the  East-India  Company  remarkably!) risk.*.' Tbe  in-* 
tfoductioh  of  machinery,'  for  every  pr6cess  the  wool  .goes 
through  to  the  loom,  has  thrown  many  hands  gut  of  em- 
ploy ;  and  several  gentlcmeh,  I  have  Consultecf,  attribute, 
t^e'  enormous  rise'of  poors  rates  entirely  to'  that  cause;* 
tht:se,  I  have  been  credibly  iafdvrrted,  amount,  ip  sonie  in- 
stances, in  the  immediate  vicipity  of  the  manufactories,  to 
SIX  shillings  in  the  pound  and  up  ward's  yearly." 

P.4l.  (Vale-of  Glocest'ei*).  ^'  Mayiu/ac for i'es'.'-^The  only . 
one  carried*  on  in  this  district  is  the  pin  mannifactory, 
\^hich  chieHy  employs  the  pbor  in  Gloucester,  and  a  great, 
Jeal  round  the  country.  Spinning  i<i  likewise  jDrought  iiito' 
.  ttie  neighlyoiKhood  from  the  clothing  toil ii try .^'  •  *  '  *  ^ 
/  Pooit  TAX.—On  this  topic,  Mr.  Turner  makes  some 
sensible  remarks.. .    There  are  thpse',*  however^  who  may 
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think  1113  sentiments  concerning  it|  rather  too  rigicl,  if  not 
severe.   .      .  ' 

P,  25.    (Cotswold)    "  The  administration  of  the  poof 
laws|  not; only  takes  a  large  sum  yearly^  from  the  agriciil- 
turist,  but,  in  its  effects^  greatly .  injures  him,  by  encou- 
raging idleness  and  profligacy^  among  the  labouring  poor. 
The  liberal  orders  for  relief,  which  an  artful  tale^  and  an 
appearance  of  poverty  and  wretchedness^  most  generally 
occasioned  by  sloth  and  debauchery,  has  too  often  ob- 
tained, has  held  out  a  means  of  support  independent  of 
manual  labour  and  exertion,  and  quite  destroyed  that 
laudable  pridcj  which,  a  few  years  agOj  was  often  to  be  ob- 
served among  the  labouring  poor^  of  keeping  themselves 
independent  of  their  parishes;  on  the  contrary,  the  most 
trifling  accidents  now  bring  them  to  the  overseers,  and 
from  thence  to  the  magistrates,  fof  relief.    Real  policy^ 
justice,  and  humanity,  require  that  parish  relief  should  be 
administered  in  such  a  isparing  manner,  zs  to  convince 
those  liable  to  be  beholden  to  ft,  that "  the/ mtist  look  to 
their  own  exertions  and  industry  alone  for  a  comfortable 
subsistence." 

For  an  instance  of  the  high  rate  of  the  poor  tax,  see  the 
head,  Manufactures. 

P.  41.  (Vale  of  OXoce^tet)-^^^  Poofs  Ratis  in  the  vil- 
lages round  Gloucester  run  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  in  the 
pound;  rather  decreasing  than  otherwise.  In  Gloucester, 
thiey  ^e  very  toucIi  rodueed^  owii>g  to  a  gentlertiaii  tery 
much  interested  in  them^  having  taken  upon  himseif  the 
direction  of  the  workhouse,  and  obliged  all  who  wanted 
relief  to  come  into  it," 

TiTHE.^CVale  of    Glocester)-^P.   3J).     "  Tithes    are 

chiefly  compounded  for;  arable  land  at  6si  and  grass  land 

at  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  per  acre ;  but  only  yearly,  and  therefore, 

in  the  event  of  an  improved  husbandry,  the  full  value  of 

.  the  titlie  would  doubtlessly  be  exacted." 

PcBLic  Works.— Z^m^/ir/^^?— P.  4b.'  (Vale*  of  Tewks- 
bury)—*-"  The  observations  m£ide  on  this  head,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gloucesterj-are  equally  stpplicable  here. 
The  wet  state  of  the  lartd  is  entirelj^  owing  to  the  brooks 
and  ditches  not  being  propierly  scoured  and  opened,  to 
carry  ofl[  the  surface  water.  An  enforced  attention  to  this, 
and  to  the  cutting  new  dnains^*  irf  wanting,  all  through  the 
talc^  for  this  necessary  purpose,  would  be  the  fiifst  and 
grand  step  towards  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  that 
can  be  suggested  '*^."  I  ant 

"  ♦  In  one  of  the  open  arable  fields,  Ijobserted  a  tonsrdcrable  qunn-' 
tity  of  laad^  >vhich,  b«ii)g  too  wet   for  the  plough,  lay  neglected  and 
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I  am  concerned  to  finc^  that  my'suggesiion^y  on  thi^ 
subject,  had  not,  in  1794,  been  carried  into  effect.  By  a 
coMMisaiOK  of  D&AINAGE5  diily  planned  arid  regulated,  and 
faithfully  executed,  the  marketable  products  of  the  vale 
land&of  Glocestersbire  might  be  encreased  xnany.  tho«i« 
sands,  or  tens  of  thousands,  annually:  I  know  no  vdle  dis- 
tmct  of  equd  estent^  which  requires  an  act  of  pubKe 
di:ainage  more  than  that  of  Glocester. 

-  Markets. — For  remarks  on  village  ^hops/ see  the  head, 
PiravisionSj  aforegoing. 
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JlLsTATES.— .p.  8.  (Cotswolds)— ".  ziie  properties  are 
n^ostly  largp,  and .  the;  occupations  likewise  j  there  are 
hyweyersom,e  ^xc^ption?  in  both,''* 

,P,  32.  (Vale.pf  Ql<H!es);eT) — "  A  vast  deal  of  land  in  this 
district  ifj  the  pri9pejrty.  of  th^  church.  Thic  whole  parish 
of  Barnwood,  a  grea^t  part  gf  Wooton  and  Cranharo,  and 
nearly,  all  .T^ffl€!y^  ^VM  ipany  estates  in  every  parish  in 
ap^  np?ir  the,  cify,  belong  to.  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Gloufjester ;  jt^e,;  p?urisib  of  Maisemore  to  the  bishop  of 
Gloijcester ;  ^apcl  sey^ral,  estates  to  colleges  at  Oxford. 
I^he  chqrch.hja^.  lil^ewi&e  the.  tithes  of  several  parishes.'* 

Improving.  Ejsj^te$.-r--&?rfJw^^^  21.   (Cctswolds) 

4-^*-Pfln;?^.aR^Awf:v/flg:igtvp.ry  much  practised .  and  ap- 

,'  proved ; 


covered  vrith  rushes  and  frtimpcry,  affording  o.nly  a  little  ordii 
keep  to  a  few  cattle,  but  which,  if  properly  dralnedj  would  be  e< 
in  value  to  any*  part  of  the  iield.^' 


ordiii9ry 

rqual 

any'part 
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proved ;  bW  sainfoin  lays  and  all  ttirf  gf  a  sufficient  tex- 
tvtte  are  mnally  brbke'iip  iqi  t^iat  way.  Turnips  are  often 
the-  ftrst  titp;  and  from  the  freshness  of  the  lahd,  and 
tfee  good  effectiS  of  the  ashes^  a  lar^e  crop  is  generally 
obtaMiedi  ;jB«t  a^  the  time  fs  too  shdrt  to  get  the  land  in 
pfop^r  tilth  fot  the  succeeding  crops  of  baneV;  seeds,  &c. 
ife  is'thoiight  a  better  rtiethod  to  sow' 'wheat  tot,  on  one 
Bteuffbing  ;  afft^t'  whicbr,  the  ashes'  being  still  fresh  in  the 
ghhiSd',  a  crop  of  tilrnips  may  be  as  $af?ly  relied  on,  and 
theiie  Is  plenty  of  tinie  to  get  the  land  in  complete  tilth. 
Grassy  wheat  stdbWes,  that  wiH  produce  a  tolerate  quan- 
tity of  ^shes^  are  frequently  pared  and  burnt  for  turnips 
^itK  gre^t  success.  In  sljort,  whenever  filfowed  with  the 
turnip  iap'd  clover  husbandry,  its  godd  effects  are  indis- 
putable ;'  but  like  every  otTier  practice,  it  is  liable  to  abuse 
in  the  hands  of  designing  men,  who  have  somptimea 
made  use  of  it  to  force  repeated  crops  of  corn,  'till  the 
soil  has  been  completely  worn  out  and  rendered  incapable 
of  any  useful  production  *.*' 

P.  45.  (Vale  of  Tewksbury)— "  I  do  not  find  that  this 
is  practised  in  any  pp-it  gf  the  district,  except  on  Oxenton 
Hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kemerton.  This  is  a  cold 
thin  clay  soil,  more  adapted  for  pasture  than  corn,  but 
occasionally  broken  up.  Mr.  John  Bricknell^  who  is  re- 
presented to  me  aa  the  introdiucer  of  this-  practice,  thinks 
It  exceedingly  beneficial.  He  ploughs  and  burns  for 
wheat ;  after  harvest  the  stubble  is  breast-ploughed,  ^n^ 
leff:  tnrqugU  .the  wixxti^  to.  Tot^  io  spying  t^ia  laod  irf 
ploughed  and  ^avved  with  o4ts,  and  li^id  dovyti  witb  ray 
griiss  apd  clovei;s "  .  ^  .     r  .      ^ 

Ji:rigatio}i.-^V.r  18.  (Cotswolds.)  "W^teriiigi|ieadows,haa 
long  been  practijgd  in  this  district,!,  tji^eis^  lH*C)b4bly,  no 
cansiderabfe,  cj^ji^ai^tity  of  land  capable  c^f  (hat  improve- 
ment, witl^oatf  interfering  with  (he  fl:^ill&,  whj^jre  if  isj  not 
done.".         ' 

Some  account  of  the  xpeadqw;s  of.  South  Carney,,  and  itfii 
nicigbbpurl>9oj,  might  b^ve  b^n  a  yalual^Jft  Edition  toj 
this  Report;  ,in,  grder,.  ippr^  parti(?ularly,  \Q  have  cor- 
roborated, or  contradicted^  the  ax^cQuip^  that  has  beeu' 
bVzoiied  about,  concerning  ^hem.  Exeeu-* 

.,         .         . 

"  *  Down  Ampn^y  and  its  npigliljoiirbooxl,  the  poftpf  this  county' 
that  borders  on  Wiltshire,  is  the  owly  place  ia  which  f  nave  i»et  Witji.  ^ 
any  objftetian  to  thi»  mcthagetnent ;  the  soil  here  con'-i^T^of  siiff  cl  iv$ 
and  ^miacls;  oi)  the  obys  t&e^do^not  ibiiik  it  answers,  but'ap'proye  uf 
ii  on  the  gravels." 

t  B¥hf  r  ^ay,  on  a  corner  of  its  f^outhea^t^rn  marg^i. 

Dd2     ' 
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Executive  Management  of  Estates.— 7>«tfiwry.-7- P.  JS. 
(Cotswolds) — ^^  I  know  of  nothing  coo^inendable  in  the 
leases  of  the  district;  a  good  plain  form, equally  protecting 
the  interest  of  landlord  and  tenant^  is  roocb  wanting,  if  pos- 
sible to  be  drawn.  At  present  they  are  chiefly  in  profes- 
sional hands,  vyho  either  content  themselves  with  antiquated 
copies,  or,  in  order  to  guard  against  trifling  inconveni^ces, 
cramp  the  industrious  tenant,  so  as  often  to  prevent  im-« 
provements  to  the  advantage  of  himself,  his  landlord^  and 
the  commnnity ;  whilst,  at  the  same  tinie,  they  <lo  not  pre- 
vent the  knave  and  sloven  iirom  rmnniug  into  the  contrary 
extreme.*' 

P.  33-  (Vale  of  Glocester)— **  The  property  belonging 
to  the  colleges  is  now  mostly  sold  out  on  lease  for  twenty- 
one  years,  renewable  every  seven.  The  bisbop^sland  is  in 
general  sold  out  for  three  lives ;  when  one  drops^  putting  a 
fresh  one  in  as  the  parties  can  agree.'* 


DIVISION  the  second. 


WOOD  LA  N  D  S, 

V^N  the  Cotswold  Hills,  Mr.  Turner  follows  up  my  re- 
commendation, to  propagate  small  coppice  woods  ;  at  once^ 
for  shelter,  fuel,  and  various  uses  or  farms.  At  present^ 
the  country  is  almost  naked;  and  straw  an  article  of  fuel. 

P.  .54.  (Over  Severn)  A  contributor  says — **  All  this  dis- 
trict abounds  with  wood :  \here  is  near  a  thousand  acres,  in 
the  parish  of  Newent :  Oxenhall,  Dymock;  Hempley, 
Pauntley,  and  Bromsberrow,  are,  I  imagine,  in  full  propor- 
tion.  The  principal  part  is  coppice,  though  interspersed 
thickly  with  timber  trees,  oak  and  elm :  the  oak  thrives 
most  on  the  clay  soil,  the  elm  grows  almost  spontaneously 
on  the  sand  :  the  coppice  consists  chiefly  of  oak,  and  ash, 
though  plentifully  mixed  with  bazle,  beech,  sally,  alder, 
&c.  It  is  suffered  to  grow  according  to  circumstances, 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  years ;  the  prime  part  is  devoted 
to  tKe  lath,  some  to  hurdles,  hoop?,  &c.  and  the  remainder 
to  cord  wood,'for  the  iron  furnaces,  at  Powick^  Lidney  and 
Flkxfey.'^ 

'u.-r-' DIVKION 
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DIVISION  THE  THIRD. 

AGRICULTURE. 

r  ARMS.'^Sizes.—P.  8.  (Cotswolds)— *^  It  is  the  opinion 
of  experienced  men,  that  farms  of  from  200  to  500  acres» 
can  be  managed  with  much  greater  advantage  to  the  iiarmer 
and  the  public,  than  smaller  ones.'* 

.  Homesteads.'-Dnng  YardL^P.  18.  (Cotswolds)— "  The 
formation  of  the  fold  yards,  so  as  to  prevent  the  rain  water 
from  washing  the  dung  heaps,  as  well  as  preserving  the 
Kquid  part  of  manure,  is  not  at  all  attended  to,  though  so 
much  deserving  of  attention ;  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
sloping  situations  of  many  of  the  fold-yards,  it  might  be 
imagined,  that  the  prime  object  in  laying  them  out,  was  to 
diminish  the  value  of  the  dung  heaps  as  much  as  possible/* 
This  is  applicable  to  three-fourths  of  the  farm  yards  of 
the  kingdom.  1  thank  Mr.  T.  for  assisting  me  to  censure 
them. 

Mr.  Turner  complains,  in  different  parts  of  his  Report, 
of  a  want  of  elose  yards,  and  sheds,  for  cattle,  implements, 
&c.;  and  this  with  much  propriety.  The  following  re^ 
marks  are  sensible  and  just.         , 

P.  29.  (Stroudwater  Hills) — "  There  appears  to  l|e  a 
great  deficiency  of  ^ed  room  in  this  district.  Implements 
of  husbandry  of  all  sorts,  are  either  left  in  the  grounds, 
where  last  used,  or  at  best,  have  only  the  shelter  of  a  tree  to 
preserve  them ;  nor  are  the  yards  much  better  accommo-4 
dated  for  wintering  cattle.  This  is  a  very  material  object  ^ 
the  injury  sustained  by  having  the  implenients  thus  ex** 
posed,  is,  perhaps,  more  than  equal  to  the  fair  wear  of  them, 
and  would  well  pay  for  the  construction  of  sheds  for  their 
preservation.  In  regard  to  live  stock,  it  is  still  worse ; 
cattle  fed  on  straw,  in  exposed  and  unsheltered  situations, 
are  sure  to  sink  considerably ;  and  are  liable,  when  spring 
comes  on,  to  the  yellows,  and  other  complaints,  which 
greatly  injure,  and  sometimes  prove  fatal  io  tliem.  Dairy 
cows,  in  the  open  fields,  down  in  the  vale,  are  known  to 
sink  very  much,  in  bad  winters,  though  foddered  with  good 
hay.  On  the  contrary,  where  good  yards  are  constructed,^ 
with  plenty  of  shed  room,  and  attention  is  paid  to  littering 
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tbem  down  occasionally,  and  keeping  tbe  cattle  dry  and 
comfortable,  they  sometimes  even  improve  on  the  straw, 
and  are  sure  to  come  out  healthy  and  thrivini;  in  spring." 

Plan  of  MANAG€3JlEtiT  of  Fstrftls.— ?.  8.  (Cotswolds)— 
•*  In  the  vallies,  and  where  the  land  is  of  a  sufficient 
staple  for  permanent  meadow  und  pasture,  it  i»  mostly  in 
that  state.  Sheep  ancf  cO\^  d(Jwns  aj^e  likewise' frequently 
met  with:  but  the  quantity  of  land  thus  employed,-  bear» 
but  a  small  proportion,  to  that  which  is  pccasioniilly  and6f 
the  plough;  some  few  parishes  On  the  sides  of  the  feills. 
howerer,  ar6  an  exception  to  this  yule^  in  which  perhaps, 
lialf  the  Idnd  is  hi*(6ad6w  and  pasture,  wprth  from  20.  to  30$^ 
per  acre.  In  these  situations,  dairying  is  mostly  fblloifed, 
iti  preference  to  grazing ;  the  sort'of  pows  chiefly  p!9u-i 
cestershire,  frequen,tly  cirossed  aqd  improved  from  <)tba|» 
breeds.  Most  tlatniers  dairy  a  jittle  for  honie  cqnsump^ 
tion ;  anxl  though  the  nature  of  tiie  Aoit  renileifs  sKeep  th^ 
live  stock  chiefly  to  be  attended  to,  yet  a  siimciont  quan-. 
iity  of  cattle,  generally  are,  and  always  ought  to  bd^  ifi- 
terrnixed  with  them'  to  improve  the^  pfastures,  and  mat:€v 
the  most  of  the  keep.'* 

P.  10.  (the  satoe.)— "  In  the  open  field  st^ite,  a  crof^ 
and  faKovtr  was  the  usual  course.  "^What  |s  fiere  caHe^ 
the  *  seven -field  husbandry' now  geueif^Uy  obtains;  that 
is,  about  a  Seventh  part  sainfoin,  aiid  ^he  iienjainder  .|in-» 
der  the  foUdwing  rbutine ;  turnips,  l?a^ley,  ^eeus  two  year% 
wheat,  bats.'^    ^^  ',    , 

P,  15.  (the  same.)^^ On  the  heavier.  ?oilsy  attefttioq  isf 

{)aid  to  the  state  in  wWcb  they  work  best,  *Tiie  stiff  souc 
and  \s  ftequetitly  fallowed  and  dunged  fdr  wheati  Qvei; 
which  broad  clover  is  often  harrowed  in  ^  in  spring,  aitef 
lying  one  6r  two  yeap,  it  is  Broke  up  for  .wheat,  foliow^4 
by  dats;  or  Sometimes  oats  are  sown  op  the  lay,  accovoin^ 
^o  thfe  state  of  the  land.  Turnips  are  sometimes  sown  oi* 
this  sort  of  land,  but,  perhaps,  had  better  be  pmittjed;,  tli^ 
jpdachinff,  in  eating  on,  possibly  doijiff  ihore  injury,  tbari 
the  teeth,  of  t^h^  sh€ep  recbmpences,  rendering  it  qnfit  fox 
any  crop'  but' oats,  and  probably  injuring,  them.  Wheat, 
clover,  and  oats,  seem  to  be  the  crops  bi^st  adapted  tp  thcsej 
^oiU.'*  '  See  th6  hea3  4fflnMfV>,  ensuing..    ,  ,V 

State  of  JS^sbandrj/.—f,  Z6/ {ne^v  6locester)— ^.t  do 
Tidt  think  TMr.  Mafshalt's  account  of  the  bad'  manage!qfi.^nf 
SLtid  f6uln^i^s  of  th^  land  at  all  ei^aggerated,.  in  many  ift* 
itances  sOftie  years  back  •  b\it,  am  happy  to  learn,  ijaatthcf 
flotenly  nianagers  are  fast  disappearing,  and  better  prap** 
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tices  daily  getting  ground."    I  am  hzfpy  ttid  proM  tQ 
hear  this.  ^ 

For  some  partidklars,  relating  to  the  state  of  husbandry, 
in  the  vale  of  Tewfcsbury,  see  the  iensuing  section,  Shee^. 

WoRKPfiC)PX.E.— P.  20  (Cotswolds)-—"  Prices  of  Labour 
are  considerably  increased ;.  from  12d.  to  14d,  a  day  in 
winter;  18d.  to  20d.  haymaking  ;  harvest  2s. ;  beer  or  ttu 
allowance  in  malt  in  some, places,  is  gaining  ground,  and 
as  much  as  possible^  is  done  by  the  great.  VV^omeh  fron^ 
6d.  to  6d.  and  9d.  in  haynmking ;  in  harvest  12d.  Hours 
of  work  from  six  to  six^  when  day-light  permits ;  late 
hours  in  haymakidg,  arid  harvest  •genei'ally  rccompenced 
with  beer,  &c." 

P.  39.  (Vale  of  Glocester.)— "  Wages  in  winter  12d. 
in  summer  18d.  and  been  The  harvest  month  about  308: 
and  board.    Much  work  df  all  kinds  done  by  the  piece/' 

Mr.  Turner  forgets,  in  this  place,  to  mention  the  swinish 
guzzling  of  laborers,  in  the  vale  of  Glocester. 

P.  44.  (Vale  of  Tewksbury)— *'  In  winter  12d.  to  13d. 
summer  Idd.  and  beer;  woitien  7d.  or  8d.  for  the  harvest 
30s.  arid  diet,  Or  3l.  and  1^  bushel  of  malt  without." 

The  following  I  hope  and  trust  is  true  Heport. — P.  55. 
(Over  Severn)—^*  Wag^Si  in  part  of  this  district,  have 
been  low  in  money  |  but  in  some  part  recoihpenced  by  an 
extravagant  allowance  in  cyder,  which  has  introduced  veny 
bad  habits  amongst  the  labdurefi,  ai^l  occasioned  great 
expeb^ce,  and  inconvenience  to  the  farmer  in  scarce  years 
of  fruit,  I  find  from  respectable  authority;  that  this  abus^ 
is  ncHv  likely  to  be  rectified,  and  that  tlie farmers  in  gene*- 
ral,  are  curtailing  the  allowance  of  drink,  arid  advancing 
Ithe  money  price  of  labour.^' 

See  the  ensuing  head,  OrchdrdSy  on  this  suljject. 

WoftKiKG  ANIMALS. — P.  19.  (Cotswolds)^— ^'  Hovscs  ood 
Oxen  are  both  used,  the  latter  in  harness,  and  getting 
ground,  but  npt  so  much  as  they  ought.  One  team  of 
horses  is  necessary  for  carrying  out  corn,  on  our  rough 
and  hilly  roads,  but  Where  more  than  one  team  is  kept, 
P3^en  certainly  are  in  evpry  respect  the  most  eligible." 

P.  27.  (Stroudwater  Hills)—"  I  saw  here  an  applica>- 
tion  of  turnips,  quite  new  to  me.  Mr.  Hay  ward  gives 
them  in  quantity  to  his  farm  horses,  which  he  finds  keeps 
theih  v^ry  healthy,  and  induced  them  tp  eat  the  batn  chafi', 
and  other  dry  meat,  with  a  better  api>etitc ; — they  .^ere, 
when  I  saw  them,  in  very  good  condition,  though,  I  was 
informed,  they  had  had  no  corn  for  half  a  year  (;a^t^  an4 
were  constantly  w6rked."    ' 
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P.  49.  (Over  Severn  )•—»"  Oxen  are  much  used  in  tttlage, 
particularly  on  the  sandy  soils.  It  is  thought  the  canal 
now  cutting  through  this  country,  will,  when  completed, 
be  the  means  of  reducing  the  number  of  horses,  and  bring- 
ing oxen  into  general  use,  by  saving  the  road  work." 

Implements.— ifo/fcr*. — P.  29.  (Stroudwater  HiHs)-r- 
^^  1  saw  two  rollers  in  this  neighbourhood,  on  a  coo- 
$r ruction  new  to  me ;  one  of  them  was  procured  from  the 
neighbouphood  of  Marlborough — a  common  roHer,  of  about 
fourteen  inches  diameter,  is  surrounded  w.th  wheels  nine 
inches  distant  from  each  other,  and  three  feet  in  diameter ; 
the  spokes  being  let  into  the  roll.  The  other  is  an  im- 
provement from  this :  a  smaller  roll  is  the  axis,  jdu  which 
are  put  solid  wheels,  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
one-half  inch  thick;  made  alternately  of  wood  and  cast 
iron :  the  wooden  ones  are  made  to  fix  at  any  distance; 
between  two  of  these  an  iron  one  is  put  one-half  inch  less 
in  diameter,  and  with  room  sufficient  to  play  up  and  down, 
so  as  to  give  way  to  any  ob^acle,  and  to  press  down,  into 
the  hollows ;  it  likewise,  by  these  means,  is  rendered  ie» 
liable  to  choak  up  in  rous;b  land.  For  breaking  clods,  or 
in  light  land,  where  great  pressure  is  wanting,  these  appear 
to  be  very  effective  implanent^  These  are  navel  aud, 
judginor  from  the  above  ()escriptioa^  they  are  at  least  inge^ 
nieus  cohtrivances. 

]^ANU|iES.— jDMWg^.— ^P.  n.  (Cotswolds) — '*  Manures 
are  chiefly  those  of  the  fold*yard.  I'he  wheat  stubbles  are 
frequeiitly  mown  or  raked  for  htter,  and  cattle  kept  in  suf* 
ficient  quantity  to  eat  the  straw,  but  this  is  not  always  the 
pase ;  large  heaps  o^  straw  aie  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  disr 
trict,  rotting  at  the  barn  doors,  for  want  of  cattle  to  eat 
and  ficad  it  into  dung,  aud  this  generally  for  want  of  a  suf- 
ficiency of  pasture  to  support  the  i^tock  in  summer;  but 
purely,  the  keeping  more  land  down  to  grass,  oif  raising 
some  sort  of  ve(|;etabie  food  far  such  stock,  would  he  uhir 
mately  attended  with  increase  of  produce  and  profit  to  the 
farmer,  and  advantage  to  the  public/' 

Livie, — P.  18.  (the  same) — **  Lime  is  too  expensive  for 
manure:  nor  from  two  or  three  experiments  that  have 
pome  tender  tt\y  observation,  does  it  secpi  wpr^h  attention^ 
if  that  was  not  the  case.'^ 

p.  48.  (Over  Severn) — ^'  Litne  is  here  in  very  high  es- 
timatiqn  as  a  manure,  both  for  ars^ie  and  pasture  land. 
]n  the  cqmmon  practice  it  i$  Is^id  m  small  heaps  on  the 
arable  land  tq  thp  quantity  of  two  waggon  loads  per  acre, 
if  the  land  is  very  poor  ;  if  not^  three  loa4s  to  two  acres^ 
apd  spread,  and  ploughed  in  as  soon  s^  flaked.     But  in  th^ 
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neighbourliood  of  Ne went,  it  is  found  that  their  best  and 
(Strongest  liaie,  which  is  burnt  from  stone  on  Gorsley  Com* 
mon,  requires  a  different  management,  the  smnil  heaps 
crusting,  and  not  slaking  properly;  whereas,  if  put  ia 
heaps  of  a  waggon  load,  or  more  together,  it  soon  fails  to 
a  fine  flour,  digging  out  qaite  hot ;  this  method  is  there- 
fore followed  in  the  best  practice,  though  attended  with  ad:- 
ditional  trouble.  It  is  thought  equally  beneficial  on  light 
and  stiff  soils,  binding  the  one,  and  opening  and  ameliorH. 
tittg  tbe  other.  This  may  be  cdlled  a  modern  manure,  ia 
the  district  under  notice." 

Murl. — P.  49.  (the  same)—**  Marl  was  formerly  in  great 
request,  as  appears  by  the  uutHber  of  old  pits,  but  has  not 
been  in  use  in  thomeraory  of  any  person  now  iivin 4.'* 
.  The  species  of  marl  is  not  here  noticed.  It  is  probably 
the  red  earthy  substratum  which  appears  to  have  for- 
merly been  used  for  man  lire,  in  every  red -land  district  o£ 
the  kingdom,  perhaps;  and  which  has,  of  larer  years,  b^^ea 
superseded  by  lime.  The  red-lands  of  Nottinghamshire, 
however,  I  have  not,  yet,  sufHcientiy  eKamined. 
-  Sheep^fold.'^l?.  i8,  (Cotswolds)— "  Folding  sheep  is 
very  little  practised  or  approved  of;" 

Tillage. — P.  1 6  (Cotswolds) — "  It  may  be  right  to  notice, 
in  this  place,  an  error  of  Marshall's  in  his  Rural  Economy 
of  Gloucestershire,  voL  2,  page  43.  He  represents  the 
Cotswold  farmery  as  ^  wishing  to  plough  for  every  crop, 
when  the  sod  is  wet,  and  wording  even  their  fallows,  whem 
they  are  moist/  This  mistake  originated,  no  doubt,  fron 
the  Account  given  him  of  the  wheat  process,  as  just  related.^ 
Tufi  fact  is,  the  farmers  here  are  as  desirous  of  working  the  r 
f<illaw^  in  dry  weather,  and  find  the  same  good  conse- 
quences resulting  from  it,  as  in  other  districts.  Aitennou 
is  likewise  paid  to  sowing  the  b^irley  in  dry  weather.  I'he 
old  adage  respecting  pease,  Mf  you  sow  in  a  flooJ,  they 
will  come  up  in  a  wood,'  seems  verified  o.i  this  soil  ;  as  for 
oats,  their  harditiess  requires  no  particular  nicety.  S;ich 
an  error  is  very  excusable  in  an  account  whicii  is  only 
given  as  an  excursion.  Mr,  Marshal  1%  accotmt  of  t  lis 
coiinty  contains  much  valuable  information,  and  has  greatly 
shortened  mine." 

Mr.  Turner's  surmises  are,  here,  groundless.  I  nevt»r 
heard  of  the  particulars  of  practice,  vynich  are  above  alluded 
to  (and  will  presently  appear)  until  i  read  his  K^port ; 
which..!  did  previously  to  my  printing  a  new  edition  of  mv 
Register.  On  that  occasiion,  I  referred  to  my  original  mi- 
nuteSj  respecting  this  matter  j  and  there  founds  not  only  tue 

practice 
*  See  the  ensuing  section,  fTheat, 
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|)ractice  recorded  ;  bot  tbe  reason  for  pbrsiiiog  it  eir* 
plained. 

Beside  the  general  reason^  respecting  Fallows^  published 
in  my  first  edition  (which  Mr,  T.  ought  to  .have  noticed)  I 
{bund  the  following,  relatinp;^  to  the  wheat  faHi)W. — ^'  Mn. 
>  i  is  clearly  of  opinion-  that  the  last  stirring  of  a  feU 

low  for  wheat  should  betre/,  togivead^greaof  5«wf7ie«*'-^ 
(tenacity)— ^>^  to  tbe  soil;  otherwise^  the  .wheat  dies,  f(ir 
Want  of  foot-hold:"— An  argumeht  that  is  fall  cf  .gtM>d 
sense,  and  was,  doubtlessly,  dictated  by  e^perienoe,^*-ro/i  a 
crumbly  soil. 

Mr.  f  urner  has  not  quoted,  iceurately  (a  great  cfxv^k  m 
^k  critic) : — 1  do  not  ^ay  for  every  crop,  but  for  «  crop,  h 
^as  to  the  uheat  crop,  and  to  that  grain  crop  aloiie,  i^ 
which  I  paid  particular  attention,  on  the  Cotswold  bills.  I 
00  not  even  mention  the  barley  crop ;  nor  say  a  vrord  about 
pease. 

These  circumstances  having  been  duly  considered,  I  did 
not,  in  reprinting  my  Register^  find  myself  warranted,  to 
make  any  alteration  of  the  first  edition ;  excepting  that  of 
inserting,  in  a  parenthesis,  after  tbe  words — for  a  crop-^ 
"  that  of  barley,  perhaps,  excepted ,^'  '* 

Doctors  differ  in  Agriculture,  as  in  Physic.  Mr^  T.  oiay 
not  hav^  had  the  best  advice :  or  he,  or  his  frieods,  perhaps^ 
iiiay  have  h^n  talked — perph£tncfc  laughtd-^oxa  of  the 
best  pra€tice,'--^by  men  who  cultivate  lands,  differing  in  tlKif 
nature,  from  those  of  the  Cotsiyold  hilts. 

Reside,  it  would  only  have  been  justice,  in  Mr.  Tarner| 
to  have  apprised  bis  readers,  that  the  facts  alluded  to  werd 
not  registered  with  the  view,  either  of  censure  or  praise*  of 
the  Cotswold  practice ;  but  solely,  anci  declaratorrty^  as  in^ 
teresting  faqis,  relating  to  the  *^*  principles  of  TlLUkQE.* 
And  if  Mr.  T.  read  my  writings  (which  from  bissentiaient$,if 
not  his  expressions,  I  am  happy  in  thinking  he  doeti)  h% 
mu-t  I  trust  be  convinced  that  I  do  not  build  castles  in  tb« 
air ; — that  1  ani^  not  liable  to  catch  up,  'hastily,  and  fly  off 
with  an  idea,  because  it  is  new  to  me  ^^-^ or  suffer  myself  to 
be  carried  away  by  any  newfangled  notion  that  may  happen 
to  come  acro^is  my  mind  : — much  less  to  raise  theories,  or 
attempt  to  establish  principles,  without  examining,  care?. 
fully,  the  foundation  I  have'  to  build  on. 

I  am  lar  from  being  offended  by  Mr.  T*s  noticing  what 
he  might  think,  was  an  error,-^tiio,  by  tbe  way,  he  does  not 

aippeaf 

*  See  th^  Rural  Economy  of  Gloccstcrsbire,  (Edition  ^96)  Vol.  II. 
p.  44. 
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appear  to  hufe  beenqtiite  oonvincisd  that'oif  t»tftteineiit  vras 
errpneous;  or  he  would  not  bav^  stretched  it^  the  better  lu 
answer  his  purpose. 

On  the  whole,  lan^-tniiGb  tnt)ebted  to  Mr;  Turner^  £av 
giving  me  this  opportianitjr  of  explaming  myself;  apd  itili 
^ore  ^orfurnishitig  me^ith  j^nother  firm  foundation  stone^ 
OQ  whiob  to  ef6bt  ao  dnlargeil  theory  cpncerning  tillage  \-***< 
pamely,  that  x>f  tbe^e  beihg  circamstunces^  and  perhapi^ 
in^ny,  certainly  more  that)  has  bcretofore  beeh  admitted,"^^ 
III  which'  titUf,g€  (no  ma/bt^r  whether  by  the  picfvr,  ^ire  hjir^ 
row,  the  roller,  or  other  im()lement)ous(ht  lo  be  performed^ 
while  the  ttA\  h  moisti  o^  eVeii  wet  The  nifeihod)  repofiei 
by  Mr.  T.  of  putting  in  the  ifheat  crop  of  the  Coisvvold  hilis^ 
linsays,  in  effect,  all  tl^at  hd  has  fairiy  said  about  tny  ihia^ 
fepresentatidn  of  the  CotJs>told  practice.    It  is  a3  follows  3 

WriEiLT.i^p.  U.  (Cdtswdlds)-^"  The  method  of  iowing 
this  grain  in  the  district  inder  notice,  is  rather  siirgulari 
The  land  is  plougiied  from  two  to  six  w^eks  before  sowings 
as  circumstances  permit;  if  it  gets  quit^  grassy,  it  h 
thought  bettef.  The  first  rain  that  falis  in  August  in  $uf> 
lici^nt  quantity  tO'  thoTougbiy  soak  the  land^  begins  the 
seedtime;  from  thencd  tat  the  middle  of  8ept0mber  u 
thought  the  bast  time.  Tfce  seed  is  dragged  in  with  hdav'^ 
^rags,  working  the  lartd  till  the  furrows  s^re  well  broke^ 
but  rather  wishing  to  learib  it  rough  than  otherwise;  if 
frequent  showers  fait  diitiirg  the  dragging  in,  so  as  just  to 
alloTT  the  drags  to  wdrk^  it  is  thought  better  by  most 
pebi]|)e«  Experieiieadmeti  say^  tbatoar  land  being  naturally 
i|^o  tight  foi^  wheat,  is  by  these  means^  rendered  niorci 
{Suitable  tfy  it,  at  the  same  time  that  weeds  are  very  mticU 
cheekedy  which  is  k  very  material  object,  ti»h^re  the  eprm 
IB  ^6  tong  dn  the  gtonnd,  I  have  seen  adjoining  laiidn^ 
thb  previQUKS  management  of  wbieh  had  been  exactly:  simi-^ 
lar,  the  qne  part  sown  wet^  produced  a  very  good  crofi 
for  the  (Joimtty,  and  <j^aite  clean;  the  othe*%, sowti  dry,^  waji 
Mt  half  OQ  good,  at^d  devoured  with  filth.  This  method 
is  practis^  on  the  dry  sound  loams,  of  which  the  districe 
cbiefty  copsisU.^* 

P.  48.  (Vale  of  Tewksbury)— *^  Wheat  sowing  begins 
towards  nbe  latt€(r  end  of  October,  the  bean  stubbles  afd 
brtts|ied  soon  after  harvest^  and  again  plougi^ed  at 
Seed  time ;  if  the  stubbles  are  grassy,  they  are  breast 
ploughed  wd  bnraty  in  tbe  best  practice,  if  the  weather 
permitft.  '  The  plover  and  veteh  laAds,  aire  generally 
Ifloughed  some  j^ime  before  sowing  ^  after  tbe  seed  is  har^ 
»        '  rowed 
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rowed  in,  die  land  is  trod  evenly  and  (irmly  by  men,  twa* 
treading  a  team's  work« 

*' A  superior  manager,  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Pamington,raics- 
his  wheat,  as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry  enough  in  spring, 
with  common  wooden  rakesy  raking  the  land  two  or  three 
times  in  a  place,  so  as  thoi^ughly  to  stir  the  surface^  at  the 
expence  oi  two  shillings  per  acre;  it  is  jBifterwards.  twice 
hoed  in  the  common  practice  of  the  district;  he  finds  this, 
method  very  beneficial,  and  has  generally  superior  crops 
to  his  neighbours,  ivfao,  I  do  not  find  any  of  them  foUoir 
his  example."     Those  are  novel  practices. 

Beans.— -P.  43.  (the  same)  ^^  Beans  are  all  set  by  hand, 
as  early  as  the  weather  permits  in  February,  in  rows  twelve 
inches  ilistant,  used  formerly  to  be  planted  lengthways  of 
the  lands,  but  it  is  now  thought  better  to  set  them  cross 
ways,  being  more  convenient  to  clean,  and  lying  better 
to  the  sun.  They  are  twice  hoed  and  hand  weeded^ 
Pease  are  not  approved  here,  not  so  well  admitting 
the  hoeing  and  weeding  as  clean  beans." 

Tares.-— The  method  of  consuming  vetches  on  the 
ground,  with  sheep,  by  the  means  of  open  hurdles,  whea 
the  crop  has  been  suffered  to  get  too  high,  is  ingenious. 
P.  17.  (Cotswolds) — "  Winter  Vetches  are,  in^  the  practice 
of  ^few  individuals^  sown  in  quantity  to  eat  off  with  store 
sheep ;  they  are  usually  sown  after  wheat,  as  soon  after  Har- 
vest as  opportunity  allows.  The  sheep  are  put  on  them  the 
latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June.  They  are  com- 
monly hurdled  oil' in  the  same  manner  as  turnips;  but  if  a. 
bulky  crop,  the  better  way  is  to  give  them  through  rack 
hurdles,  which  are  made  the  same'as  the  common  five  railed 
ones,  only  leaving  the  middle  xail  out,  and  nailing  spars 
across  at  proper  distances,  to  admit  the  sheep  to  put  tneir 
heads  through.  A  swarth  of  vetches,  being  mown  across  the 
lands,  a  sufficient  number  of  these  hurdles,  allowing  one 
to  five  sheep,  are  set  close  to  it;  at  noon  the  shepherd 
mows  another  swarth,  and  throws  it  tb  the  hurdles,  and  the 
same  at  night ;  next  morning,  a  swarth  being  first  mowed, 
the  hurdles  are  again  set;  thus  moving  them  once  in> 
twenty 'four  holirs;  by  this  trifling  additional  trouble 
the  vetches  zxe  clean  eaten  off,  and  the  land  equally  be-*' 
nefitted.  As  fast  as  the  lands  are  cleared,  they  are 
ploughed,  and  sown  with  turnips,  in  which  way  good 
crops  are  often  obtained  in  kind  seasons,  on  land  cleared 
in  tolerable  time,  but  it  cannot  be  depended  on  for  the 
main  crop^    When  a  succession  is  wanted,  spring  vetches 

are 
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are  sometimes  sowed;  but  at  the  time  they  are  sown, 
labour  is  more  valuable,  and  besides,  they  are  not  so  much 
to  be  depended  on."  • 

Cultivated  herbaoe.— iii/w/o/n. — The  following  ac* 
count  of  the  cultivation  of  sainfoin,  on  the  Cotswold  hills, 
may  serve  to  corroborate  what  I  had  written  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  bring  to  conviction  some  who  might  have 
doubted  the  accuracy  of  my  statement. 

P.  1 1. — "  Sainfoin. — This  district  stands  one  of  the  first 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  excellent  grass  ;  the  usual  ma- 
nagement has  been  to  sow  it  with  barley,  after  turnips, 
three  bushels  per  acre,  to  which  is  generally  added  about 
live  pounds  of  trefoil,  which  j2:enerany  improves  the  first 
year's  produce,  and  by  occupying  the  soil,  prevents  the 
weeds  from  getting  a-head  till  the  sainfoin  has  established 
its  roots.  There  are  some  very  superior  managers,  how- 
ever,  who  having  been  induced  from  an  accidental  occur- 
rence to  think  a  different  procedure  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous, tried  it  with  so  much  success,  that  they  have 
constantly  adhered  to  it  since.  ^The  method  alluded  to,  i^ 
to  sow  it  on  land  exhausted  by  repeated  cropping  and  full 
of  couch  o^rass,  the  sainfoin  rooting  so  deep,  does  not  draw 
its  nourishment  like  corn,  from  the  surface  soil,  and  there- 
fore is  not  injured  by  its  impoverished  state,  whilst  its 
greatest  enemy,  the  black  bent,  is  effectually  kept  under 
by  the  couch  grass.  In  this  practice  it  is  likewise  sown 
with  barley,  and  very  thin,  not  more  than  a  bushel  per 
acre,  \%  having  been  noticed  by  the  same  attentive  ob- 
servers, that,  when  sown  thin,  the  roots  are  larger  and  more, 
vigorous,  and  in  two  or  three  years  get  full  possession  oS 
the  land,  producing  greater  crops,  and  lasting  longer  than 
the  thicker  planted.  There  are  other  practitioners  lyho  ob- 
ject to  thin  sowing,  observing  that  the  hay  being  chiefly 
wanted  for  sheep,  although  it  may  produce  as  much  or 
more  in  quantity,  the  stems  are  much  larger  and  not  so  pa- 
latable to  that  animal,  occasioning  great  waste  in  the  con- 
suraptioQ.  It  must  likewise  be  observed,  that  the  method 
of  sowing  it  on  foul  exhausted  land,  having  been  tried  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Guiting,  pn  a  less  genial  soil,  has  in 
two  instances,  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  failed;  it 
mi^ht  therefore  be  advisable,  when  the  culture  is  new,  to 
make  small  experiments  first,*    In  the  neighbourhood  of 

Stowe, 

*The  Kentish  practice  of  sowing  c/or^r  with  sainfoin  is  obviously 
preferable  to  that  of  sowing  it  among  couch  grass,  to  keep  dovcii 
weeds,  the  ifirst  and  second  yc^ars.  See  the  UuraL  £cx)N  :  of  tho 
South.  Count.  Art.  Siunfoin.  This  Bractice  has  fcceotl^*  been  itt- 
troduced,  in  Yorkshire,  with  the  best  em^et. 
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Stbwe,  I  am  informed,  ^  fotirtfe  part  of  tBe  land  is  appto^ 
priated  to  this  grass;  but  as  it  requires  a^rcat  many  years 
to  intervenet  bjptore  land,  that  has  once  Borne  it,  can  be 
cropped  with  success,  that  probably  may  be  fbnnd  too  large 
a  proportion.  The  duratiqn  of  sainfoin  depends  a  great 
deal  on  Xhf.  management ;  mowing  it  before  Us  full  blossom 
k  detrimental,  the  roots  bleeding  very  mach  alnd  piildew*- 
ing  ;  for  the  same  reason  seeding  of  it  is  accounted  bene* 
fk4al ;  if  wish.ed  to  last,  it  should  n^ver  be  fe^  but  In  the 
months  of  October  and  November,  and  then  only  with 
cattle^  sheep  biting  too  clqse ;'  the  la'ttermath  i^,  however, 
excellent  food  for  weaned  laml^s,  afid  therefpre  often  ap» 
ptied  to  that  ptjrpose." 

'  What  follbifs  IS 'new  to  rte.— P.  12.  **  Indeed  the 
formers  in  general  do  not  wish  it  to  last  longer  than  seven 
years;  theland  being  in  that  time  thoroughly  rested  and 
fit  for  corn^  whilst  othef  land  under  the  plough  wants  rest  | 
but  if  desired,  it  might,  with  prroperxnanagejnent,  Tast  ten 
^r  twelve  yes^rs.  The .  liay,  if  well  mfidi,  is^  iti  the  fore 
paft  of  the  season,  equal  to  any  meadow  hay  in  the  dis- 
trict for  inos^  purposes.  When  worn  out,  so  tts  not  to  he 
worth  ^lowi;)gj  it  is  genendFy  pastured  a  year  or  two, 
which  thickens  thp  turf,  and  of  course  proAucefe  tnore  anq 
better  ashe^,  when  pared,  and  buipit,,i^  which  method  it  i$ 
ahvays  brot^  up.^  ,      :  .      . 

On  other  cultiyated  herbs,  I  ^ee  nothing* to  notice;— 
except  that  =(p.  13.)— **  White  I>titch*'  (}t\o  doubt  Trz^- 
tium  repensj-  "  is  getting  out  of  repute  for  sheep  feed :"  * 
-^and  excepting  that  Mr.  Packy  has — **  cultivated  the 
Orchis  grass, — ^  a  broad -leaved  grass  that  springs  dirqctlV 
sifter  the  sithe"-r(doubtlessly  the  Orchard  gr^ss — Pacfj/hs 
glornorafaj  "  with  success." — i  can  speak  of  it,  from  my 
own  experience,  as  a  valuable  ^pecitJs  of  cultivatedl  herb- 
age.     •     '  ' 

•  Orchauds.— A  correspondent  of  Mr.  Turner  writes  tq 
him  in  the  foUovying  desultory  way,  respecting  the  or- 
chards of  the  Over-Severn  districtf.— P.  52.    ^  It  is,  I 

believe, 

*  A  ipj^tfiiiely  expeMenced  i)iisbandman»  whose  opinions,  in  agricul-* 
tjure,  are.  seldom. ill  founded,  aw*  its,  that  white  clover  is  not  well  af- 
fected by  sheep ;  and^  generally,  that  it  is  much  less  uutrulous  th^a 
red  clover,  or  rav  grass. 

This  and  (he  above  notice  I  insert  here,  without  comment,  as  the 
opinionsi  of  professional,  men,  in  distant  p^rts  of  the  lvipg4o.i». 

•  t  And  this  is  all  we  find,  in  the  Report  imder  Review,  respecting 
the  Orcfaaidli  of  ijioctsttrsiiirc. 
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« 

belive,  impossible  to  make  any  accurate  calguls^tion,  with 
respect  to  our  quantity  of  orclTarding  in  this  distrlctj  with- 
out an  actual  survey.  The  produce  of  the  inferior  truits, 
being  used  as  small  beer,  and  the  allowance  tp,  the  la-> 
bour^r  large,  not  less  tba^n  one  gallon  pei;  4?^y  the  year 
rbund,  and  two  gallons  a  day  iu;  Harvest;  the' farmer  is 
naturally  anxious,  to  have  as  niuch  orchar4ing  as  will  sup-, 
ply  him  vfh]i  a  sufficiency,  vvito^out  his  having  recourse  to 
the  na^ltster;  he  will  also,  s^ipposfng  he  has  cellaring  suf-' 
ficient,  ^Iways  keep  a  reserve ;  for  it  has  been  observed 
of  late  years,  that  there  is  not  a  hit,  as.it  is  provincially 
called,  that  is,  the  trees  do  not  universally  b^ar  a  good 
crop,  above  once  in  fou^  years.  Our  prime  frpit  trees  by 
no  means  flourish,  as  they  forr^ietly  did  j  the  old,  fruits  are 
apt  to  canker  sp^eedily ;  and  the  different  experiments  of  . 
having  grafts  and  stocks  from  NormanSy,  having  totally 
failed,  the  idea  hai^  been  taken  up^  that  this  land  is  tir^d 
of  them,  or  in  other  words,  th^t  the  particular  pabuluni 
necessary  for  the  support  of  apple  and  pear  trees,  is  en- 
tirely exhausted.  It  may  bi^  wortl^  while  to  give  Forsyth's 
recipe  a  fair  trial;  and  were  this  done  scientifically,  I 
should  have  little  doubt  of  its  b^ixig  is  successful  witli^ 
fruit,  as  with  timber  trees;  Very,  posSlbly,  we  do  not  take 
so.  much  pains  with  our  plantat;ions  as  formerly.  In  my 
own  remembrance,'  wine  was  seldom  producjed,  biit  at  su- 
perior tables,  and  then  only  occasionally.  The  principal 
gentlem.en  of  the  county  rivalled  each  other  in  their 
cyders:  but  now,  the  case  is  altered;   and  cyder,  an4 

Jyerry,  are  seldom  introduced  but  at  dinner,  apd  then  only 
or  a  draught,  as  small  beer:  after  the  cloth  is  taken 
aj^^ay  you  must  treat  with  foreign  wines,  or  incur  the  im- 
putation of  not  mak^ing  your  friends  welcome.'' 

Cattle. — Pi  8.  (Cotsvvolds) — "  Of  these  not  so  many 
are  bred  as  formerly,  Gloucester  market  weekly  affording 
great  choice  from  Herefordshire,  Wajies  and  Sonierset- 
shire;  of  these,  the  Glamorgan  and* Somerset  appear  most 
eligible  as  working  cattle  tor  the  hills,  being  active  in 
harness,  and  when  turned  off,  feeding  m  less' time  than 
the  larger  breed  of  Herefordshire.  In  stall-feeding,  hay, 
chaff,  barleymeal,  oats  and  bran  are  the  articles  of  food 
chiefly  used."  /. 

Dairy.— P.  32.  (Vale  of  Berkeley)  ~^^  For  th6  account 
of  this  part  of  the  county,  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  to 
Mr.  Murshall,  his  very  respectable  sources  of  itifprmation, 
and  the  pains  be  has.  taken  in  describiiig  every  thing 
Worthy  of  notice  iu  the  district,  has  put  it  out  of  my 

powe.r 
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power  td  maie  any  useful  additions.  For  the  saoie  fefasdil 
1  leave  in  his  hands  tlie  dairy  management  of  the  county  ; 
his  account  of  the  process  in  manufacturing  cheese  and 
butter,  is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  perfectly  accurate 
and  just." 

Sheep. — P.  9.  (Cotswolds)—"  The  native  sheep  of  these 
hills  in  their  unimproved  state,  was  a  small  light  carcassed, 
polled  animal,  bearing  in  the  memory  of  an  experienced 
agriculturist  now  living,  a  fleece  of  fine  wool  of  about  Slb^ 
weight,  but  lighter  and  finer  before  that  period.  They 
were  cotted  in  former  times,  but  that  practice  has  not 
been  in  use  since  Ihe  remembrance  of  the  person  alluded 
to,  from  which  circumstances  it  is  Very  probable  that  the 
assertions  of  ancient  authors,  that  the  Spaniards  procured 
their  breed  of  fine  wooUed  sheep  from  the  Cotswold  Hills, 
are  founded  in  fact,  though  contradicted  by  some  modern 
writers." 

I  have  only  to  say,  in  opposition  to  those  remarks^  that 
while  I  was  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  I  made  particular  en- 
quiry concerning  that  subject;  and  especially  of  one  of 
the  oldest,  most  sensible,  and  best  experienced  agricul- 
turists thereon ;  but  without  coming  nearer  to. the  proba- 
bility of  the  Cotswolds'  having  formerly  been  inhabited 
by  a  breeds  of  fine- wooled  sheep,  (differing  much  from  the 
present  established  breed)  than  that  ot  common  field- 
sheep  having  been  changed  from  a  smaller  to.  a  larger 
size,  arid  from  a'  shorter  to  a  longer-wooled  variety,— by 
inclosure,  cultivated  herbage,  and  the  turnip  husbandry* 
Mr.  T's  pardonable  prejudice  towards  the  honor  of  his 
country  may  have  warped  his  opinion,  respecting  this  un- 
important circumstance.  It  is  not  certain,  nor  is  it,  I  con-* 
ceive,  very  probable,  that  the  Spanish  breed  of  fine-wooled 
aheep  originated  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn  or  the  Wye; 
or  indeed  received  any  material  improvement  from  thence- 
If  the  Cotswolds  really  liad  a  fiue-wooled  breed,  it  was  in 
all  probability,  similar  to  the  existing  breed  of  Hereford- 
shire. I  only  gave  the  repufed  honor  to  the  Ry elands,  in- 
asmuch as  1  thought  that  they  were  more  probabljj  entitled 
to  it. 

My  words  were  these  (Rur.  EcoN.of  Glo.  II.  199.)r-"j5^ 
the  »Spaniards  improved  their  wool,  by  any  breed  of  Eng-« 
lish  sheep,  it  was,  most  probahlj/^  by  that  of  the  Ryeland» 
of  Herefordshire,  not  by  that  of  the  Cotswolds  of  Gloces-* 
tershire."  For  a  circumstantial  evidence  in  favor  of  that 
idea,  see  p.  350,  aforegoing. 

Mr.  Turner  continues,  p.  9. — "  Since  that  time  the  in- 

clo'sure 
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dosu'res  stud  better  tridnag'eri^fetlt  taking  ptade^  AHdt  gf6©d 
i^ams  bfeing  proeuted  fitom  Wai^wickshire  strid  othfet-  coiiii- 
ties,  the  Costwold  sheep  have  dojtsiderabiy  iffipr'bVfed  itt 
t^^eight  of  carcass  and  qiiatitity  of  wool,  which,  thoilgH 
toarser  than  formerly,  is  in  vefy  great  esteem  as  conibirig 
tiool,  beirig  of  a  good  length  atld  very  mellow  quality. 
'I'he  faShioiiable  Leicestershire  ^heep  have  been  occasion- 
stlly  introduced  into  this  district,  and,  foi:  a:  crig)ii»  or  t^d 
when  chosen  with  judgment,  have  been  fdtmd  to  hnprovd 
the  bt*eed  iii  shape  and  disposition  to  fatten,  hat  whcte 
persisted  in,  they  have  greatly  reduced  the  carcass  in  si^e, 
knd  coniidferably  lessened  the  wool  in  quality  and  quan-i 
tityi  nor  is  this  reduction  in  sizle  fecompen<?ed  by  theif 
teqilirirlg  less  food,  or  fattening  quicker^  than  the  other 
breeds,  qualities  which  have  been  so  strongly  insisted  oH, 
and  on  which  the  merit  of  the  breed  has  been  chiefly 
ftjilnded;  on  the  contrary,  experi^ced  graziers  in  thfs 
district  wlid  hate  paid  particular  attentit)n  to  them,  are 
Convinced,  that  tnej^  reqUife  fiill  as  much  time  and  rooni 
as  the  largeir  native  breed.'* 

I  hare  Registered  those  opinions  of  the  "  experienced 
yraziers'*  of  the  Cotswold  Hills: — not  through  any  pre- 
judice against  the  Leicestefshiii'e  bireed  of  sheep.  But,  as 
the  men  of  Leice^ei'shire  have  long  been  in  the  habit,  of 

fiving  theiif  opinions  pretty  freely,  BXid  showing  off  their 
reea  in  the  niost  public  manner,  I  think  it  is  but  fair 
that  other  districts  should  be  entitled  to  similaf  privi- 
leges* 

On  the  sstirie  principle,'!  indulge  Mr.  T;  by  inserting 
the  following  notice ;  tho  not  very  intelliffently  given. — 
P.  27.  ( Stroudwater  Hills)  *'  Sheep,  on  the  hills,  are  the  chief 
stock;  these  are  mostly  of  the  horned  Wiltshire  breed, 
the  fleeces  average  nine  to  the  tod  of  28  lbs.  worth  this 
year  26s.  6d.  per  tod.  Average  weight,  when  fat,  wether 
24  lbs.  ewe  22  lb**  per  quarter.  This  breed  is  liable  to  a 
disorder  called  the  Goggles,  which  sometinies^^  occasions 
very  hear^  lo$se»,  .  The  only  method  of  prevention  is, 
entirely  changing  the  flock  once  in  eight  or  ten  years. 
One  practitioner,  Mr.  Hay  ward,  of  Baverstone,  has  been 
induced,  from  this  circumstance,  to  try  the  Cot»wold  breed, 
and  having,  for  three  or  four  year*  past,  used  ram»  of  that 
breed,  he  will  very  soon  entirely  get  rid  of  the  Wiltshire 
blood;  atid^  I  aiH  inclined  to  think,  will  'find  a  great i^i^ 
Tantage  in  so  doing.'^ 

Common-field  Sheep4ltf4btfkha^y.— P,  43.-  (Vale  of 
Tewkesbury)    ♦^  Though  the  gi^eater  part  of  ^tfae  liistriiH 
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under  notice  is  very  subject  to  the  rot,  insomucli  that  it 
is  reckoned  they  lose  their  flocks  once  in  three  years  on 
on  average,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  kept,  the 
farmers  being  persuaded  they  could  not  raise  corn  with* 
out  them.  The  arable  iields  after  harvest,  are. stocked 
'  .without  ^tint.  When  spring  seed  time  commences,  they 
are  confined  to  the  fallow  quarter  of  the  field,  and  stinted^ 
in  proportion  to  the  properties;  they  are  folded  every 
night,  and  kept  so  hard,  that,  scarce  a  blade  of  gt^ssy  or 
even  a  thi^^tle  escapes  them;  and  this  management  is 
thought  essentially  necessary,  especially  on  the  stiff  soils, 
•  to  keep  them  in  gopd  order,  such  soils  being  too  hard  to 
plough  in  very  dry  weather,  and  of  course,  not  eligible  in 
wet.  The  grass  and  weeds,  without  this  expedient,  would 
often  get  so  much  a-head  as  not  to  be  afterwards  con-> 
quered.  The  fold  likewise  is  reckoned  very  valuable. 
Wether  sheep  are  bought  in  for  this  purpose,  an  ordinary 
hardy  mixed  breed.'* 
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COUNTY  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

DRAWN  UP  tcm  TUb  CONSltERAtlOK  OP 

^ITHE  BOATID  OF  AGRICULTURE:  AND  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT, 

By  THOMAS  RUDGE^  B.  D. 
ISO?;* 

Un  Mr.  Rudge's  qualifications,  for  the  task  he  has 
utuiertaken,  it  is  difficult  to  judge;  eren  from  his  book; 
excepting  so  far  as  the  body  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the 
title  pag^9  bespeaks  him  to  be  a  man  of  educaticMi.  Mn 
Rk  moreoarer ^appears  to  be  tolerably  well  rtad^  on  rural 
1  *    subjects  f 
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tluhjecU;  aTid  to  have  bestowed  some  time  in  obsei^ing. 
the  rural  management  of  Glocestershire^  the  the  time^  or . 
the  mode,  of  observation  ^oes  not  appear.     But^  having 
pretty  evidently  had  no  practice^  whatever^  m  either  of  the 
branches  of  Rural  Economy,  bis  qualifications  to  write 
ujion  them  must|  of  course,  be  very  incomplete. 

But,  as  has  been  observed  in  regardto  Mr.TuaNfelij  the 
harvest  had  been, previously  gathered;  and  Mr.lT.  having 
performed  the  gleaner's  part,  the  ({fter  harvest^  alone^  re- 
ttiained  for  Mr,  Rudge.  All  that  could  be  wanted  was  a 
handsome  well  sized  volome,  written  in  a  readable  style, 
and  embellished  with  a  few  engravings 5  and  this  Mr.  li^ 
ha^  furnished. 

„  In  Gloc^tershire,  however,  where  crops  arc  reaped,  in  , 
ralher  a  singular  manner,  some  scanty  portion  of  grain 
will  not  itntrequently  be  collected,  even  in   the  second 
harvest^  which,  there,  usually  takes  placck    I  will  there-, 
fore  assiduously  search  Mr»  R's  collection^  and  faithfully 
lay  up  what  Mr.  Turner  and  I  may  have  missed.    For,  as . 
in  collecting  stubble,  a  few  ears  of  corn  will  be  gathered^ 
SO)  in  examining  Mr.  R's  R^port^  a  few  useful  ideas  will 
be  found. 

Perceiving  little^  in  Mr.  R's  account^  that  militates 
against  my  own,  and  seeing  the  errors  that  he  may  have  . 
fallen  into  cannot  be  the  cause  of  serious  apprehension  to 
the  ^^r/tM//Mra/public  (weighty  as Mr»  Rudge's  sentiments 
may  be  in  his  orOn  profession  J  all  I  have  to  do,  in  this  case, 
is  to  re^ster  what  appears  to  be  worthy  of  preservation ; 
especially,  rega-rding  the  Natural  and  Political  Economy 
relative  to  Glocestershire;  as,  on  these  topics,  Mr*  H  ^ 
remarks  may  be  preferable  to  those  of  a  mere  practitioner 
in  Rural  Economy. 

It  will  previously  be  propef  to  i*eitiark  that  Mh  Rudge 
divides  the  county  into  three  '^ natural  divisions;^*  namely, 
the  "  Cotswolds— Vale-— and  Forest"  (p..  1^)*— This  how- 
ever is  an  error  that  I  must  take  cognizance  Of.  Such  a 
division  i^  by  no  means,  the  ^^  best  adapted  to  an  agricul- 
tural Survey." 

The  "  Vale  "  is  upwards  of  fifty  miles  in  length,  and 
its  agricultural  management,  variable.  ^Tlie  Vale  of  Glo- 
cester  is  an  arable  common-field  district,  with  only  a  por* . 
tion  of  grass  land.  That  of  Berkeley,  on  the  contrary,  is, 
almost  purely,  a  grass-landy  ddiri^  district,^  And  the  coun- 
try toward  Bristol  is  entirely  different^  in  soil  an<l  manage- 
ment, to  eirtier  of  them;   tho  included  in  the  general 
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sweeping  district—**  the  Vate.^ — ^Nevertheless,  in  the  sub- 
section '*  Potatoes'*  (!) — ^we  find  that  last  inentioned, 
spoken  of  as  a  distinet  district. — ^Fortber,  the  ^  Forest  of 
Dean** — (chiefly  an  <mett  and  partially  woodland  passage) 
is  as  different  {rum  the  Over  Severn  (an  indosea  district 
under  mixed  cultivation)  as  almost  any  two  passages  of 
territory  in  the  kingdom.F— However,  for  the  secondary 
purpose  which  Mr.  R.  must  consciously  have  had  in  view, 
the  simple  division  he  has  made^may  serve, 

Thishein^  another  second  original  (see  p.  299)  there  are 
of  course  no  annotators.  Nor  have  I  found  tlwe  first  ori- 
ginal  itself  once  noticed !  And  this  notwithstanding  the 
subjoined  **  Advertisement,"  is  prefixed  to  the  yoiudae, — 
doubtlessly,  by  the  first  President.*' 

*^  The  desire  that  has  been  generally  expressed,  to  ba^e 
the  Agricultural  Surveys  of  the  Kingdom  reprinted, 
with  the  additional  Communications  which  have  been  re- 
ceived since  the  Original  Reports  were  circulated,  has 
indnced  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  come  to  a  reso- 
lution to  reprint  such  as  appear  on  tiie  whole-  fit  far  pub- 
lication. 

'^  It  is  proper  at  the  same  ttnie  to  add,  that  the  Board  does 
not  consider  itself  responsible  for  every  statement  contained 
in  the  Reports  thus  reprinted,  and  that  it  will  tnankfoUy 
acknowledge  any  additional  information  which  may  stiU  be 
communicated. 

**  N.  B.  Letters  to  the  Boards  way  he  addressed  to  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  Bart,  the  Presidenty  No.  32,  SacMle- 
Streety  Ficcadtili/,  London,^'* 

'  How  are  these  things  to  be  reconciled  to  reason,  com- 
mon sense  and  propriety  ?  They  must  either  have  arisen 
from- some  strange  mistake,  or  must  be  considered  as  an 
insult  offered  to  the  discernment  of  the  public. 

Are  we  to  conclude,  from  this  my^ticjtl  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, that  Mr.  Turner's  Reporr,  with  the  notes  it  may 
bHve  accumui.4ted,  were  intended  to  hare  been  thrown 
aside,  and 'Tendered  useless  to  the  public  ?  And  this  not' 
withstanding  what  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Clark's  Report  of 
Herefordshire  (see  p.  259)  may  be  repeated  of  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's Glocestershire  ?  I  am  by  no  means  offended  with 
this unaceoantabie  misconduct;  as  it  will  serve  to  render 
my  abstract  (or  shall  I  say  concentrated  editioK)  of  ihe 
Board's  Reports,  whether  original  or  secondary^  still  more 
comparatively  valuable;  than  the  Reports  at  large. 

This 
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This  Report,  however,  has  to  boast  of  two  Contributors 
of  high  consideration. 

Mr.  Sheppard,  on  Spanish*  wool ;  and 

Mr.  Webb,  on  draining. 

Messrs.  LUMBERt  aiid  Rogers,  on  Working  the  Mole 
plow,  are  also  entitled  to  praise. 

The  number  of  pages,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  Appen- 
dix and  index,  four  hundred  and  eight. 

Five  maps,  or  other  engravings. 


SUBJECT  THE  FIRST. 


NATURAL  ECONOMY. 

W  ATERS.—^In  this  Report  of  Glocestershlre,  the  rivers 
aiid  minor  streaois  are  not  only  enumerated,  but  the  names 
q£  their  several  sources,  as  w«ll  as  of  the  places  situated 
near  |:he  coiurses  of  the  larger  ones,  before  they  enter  the 
county,  ar^  detailed. 

Tbis  is  a^sortof  information  which  any  one,  who  is  pos- 
sessed  of  a  Map  of  England^  may  readily  give  (and  extend 
to  any  length  he  pleases) ;  and,  of  course,  no,  man  possessing 
such  a  map  requires  a  verbal  description. 

A  description  of  the  substructure^  or  internal  strata^  out 
ef  which  the  branches  of  a  river  issue j  or  of  the  soils  off 
whiah.the  rain  waters  are  collected  in  times  of  floods, — may 
be  of  real  utility  to  the  agriculture  of  a  county. 

Moreover^  to  describe,  or  even  to  enntperate,  the  various 
species  oijishesy  natural  to  a  river,  might  be  right  in  a  Re« 
port  concerning  NATURAI4  history  ;  but  the  salmon,  and 
its  kind,  alone,  require  notice,  in  one  relating  to  ^'  AgricuU 
lure  and  internal  Improvemeint/' 

The  following  particulars  relating  to  the  Salmon  fishery 
of  the  Severn,  corroborate  the  accounts  given  of  that  of 
other  large  rivcr«  in  the  kingdom^ 

P.  31.  **  The  salmon,  which  has  ever  been  reckone<l  the 
pride  of  the  Severn,  and  in  former  times  caught  in  great 
abundance,  is  become  compar4tively  a  scarce  fish.  A  con* 
sideri^bhe  decrease  of  the  species,  dtflUcuh  to  be  accounted 
for,  satisfactorily,  is  allowed  by  all  who  are  employed  in 
this  hranch  of  fishery.    Great  mischief  is  thought  to  be 

Tut'i,  done 
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done  by  the  use  of  small  mashed  nets,  which  tat e  the  young 
fry,  generally  known  here  bv  the  name  of  samlet.  The 
alliance  of  these  to  the  salmon  is  disputed  ;  it  is,  however, 
known  that  they  also  are  much  diminished  in  quantity*." 

P.  313.  (speaking  of  commerce)  ^*  Salmon  also  find  thel.r 
great  market  in  the  metropoHs;  and,  it  is  said,  th^r,  for 
sahnon  alonp,  4000/.  is  annually  remitted  into  the  country,'' 
— QAiere, — has  been  remitted  into  this  county  ? 

Soils, — Kelatitig  to  tiris  topic,  the  Report  under  notice 
compr.zes  much  information.  Its  authenticity,  however, 
requires  to  be  examined  into.  '  Not  only  has  Mr.  Rudge 
given  us  a  verbal  description;  hut  somebody  has  prefixeii 
to  his  work  a  colored  "  tnap  of  the  so\ls  of  Glot  estershire." 
The  letterpress  and  the  engraving,  however,  contradict 
each  other,  in  so  flagrant  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  more 
than  probable  that  they  ^re  not  the  productipps  of  the  same 
mind.     As,  for  instances, — 

Mr,  R.  after  having  described  the  "general  character  of 
thehill  soil,"— as  a  bloy^ing  sand!  (p.  15.) — as  will  appear, 
under  the  head,  Wheat, — says  (p.  16) — "  there  is  a  part  of 
the  Cotswolds,  lying  chiefly  to  the  south  of  the  turnpike- 
road  from  Oxford  to  Bath,  which  has  a  soil  very  different 
in  nature  from  that  first  described.  It  extends,  more  oV 
less,  from  Burford,  through  Cirencester  and  Tetbury,  to 
Bath.  The  surface-soil  consists  of  a  Ufiixed  loam,  to  the 
depth  of  from  nine  to  twenty-four  inches,  under  which  lies 
a  stratum  of  rock  in  thin  laming,  rubbly  or  broken,  and 
n)ixed  with  light  loan>j  to  the  depth  of  frpm  four  to  twenty- 
four  inches,  and  then  a  straum  of  clay  of  various  depths. 
This  land  is  naturally  wet,  and  rots  sheep  p^^tured  oh  it, 
owing  to  the  water  in  heavy  rains  sinking  through  the 
upper  surface,  and  lodging  in  the  second  stratum,  where  it 
is  retained  ;  and  when  additional  rains  fall,  this  stagnant 
putrid  water,  not  finding  a  vent  below,  is  forced  back  upon 
the  surface,  and  materially  injures  tiie  vegetation  of  all  the 
most  valuable  plants  growingupon  it.  This  soil  is,  how- 
ever, interrupted  by  Urge  breadths  of  land  of  very  stiff  clay, 

and  Gttiers  of  a  good  loamy  sand.'* — Whereas  iq  the  map, 

the 

•*  f  In  1803  sorne  samlets  were  taken,  ab^i^t  fpwT.  miles  beipw 
GJoucester,  and  tlirown  baik  into  the  river,  with  thcj^p  fins  cut;  ii^i  tb^ 
following  season  they  were  again  taken,  having  in  one  year  increase 
to  three  pounds  weiglit.  1'hU  tact  I  h94  ^roin  a  rfq>ecta|>l6  gcatit- 
man,  wl)o  is  laigel}  concerned  iti  fisheries,  and  have,  therefore,  n(> 
reason  to  qyes^ion  it." 

I  ha\e  iiCiiicJ  of  fiiw:  T^irc  being  fastened  in  the  fin,  ^ith  asimi'^^ 
result,  ".      . 
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the  entire  ranpc  ©f  hill,  from  Campden  to  near  Bath,  com- 
prehendincr  the  Cotswolds,  proper, — together  with  the 
Stroud  water,  and  the  South  Wold  hills,— is  of  the  same 
uniform  biif  C0lor  :  and  this  notwithstanding  the  varieties 
of  soil,  above  specified,  and  notwithstand:n<r  the  obvious 
distinctions  which  Mr.  Turner  (another  of  the  Board^s 
Reporters)  had  previously  pointed  out,  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner,  (see  p.  396,  aforegoing).  It  i»  true,  the 
outskirts  of  the  Cotswold  hills  are  distinguished  by  a  dif- 
ferent cdorj  blue.  But  these  are  a  natural  part,— the 
northern  margin, — of  the  wide  spreading  vale  lands  of 
North  Wiltshire. 

Again. — Mr.  R.  speaking  of  the  soils  of  the  vale,-*says— 
P.  18.  **  In  the  parishes  of  Deerhurst,  above  Gloucester, 
and  Berkeley,  Rockhampton,  &c.  below  it,  as  also  at  Iron' 
Acton,  Winterbourn,  and  Frampton  Cotterel,  the  soil  is 
of  a  strong  ferruginous  colour ;  in  the  former  it  is  argil- 
laceouis;  in  the  tatter  a  sandy  loam.** 

True  iti?  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deerhurst, 
there  is  a  passage  of  red  land  of  the  peculiar  kind  found  in 
various  parts  or  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  very  first  quality 
as  such  :— a  sort  of  land  which  must  forcibly  strike  any  man 
who  is  accustomed  to,  or  capable  of  making,  observiitions 
on  the  soils  of  a  country.  Yet,  in  the  map,  no  such  pas- 
sage appears.  Even  the  water.formed  lands,  on  either  side 
of  the  Severn,  in  some  places  of  considerable  width,  and' 
well  described  by  Mr.  Rudge, — are  not  seen  on  the  map ; 
which  is  uniformly  covered,  in  those  parts,  with  the  same 
yellow  co\oTf  which,  according  to  the  ^*  explanation  of  the 
coloring,*',  denotes  ^'  brown  clay,,  generally  on  a  yiuhsoil  of 
blue  c'ay." 

Lastly,  the  red  l^nds,  west  of  the  Severn,  similar  to  those 
which  prevail  in  parts  of  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire, 
are  noticed  by  Mr.  R.  but  aife  not  visible  on  the  face  of  the 

map. 

Mr.  Rud^e  very  properly  says — P.  20.  "  In  the  fore- 
going distribution  ef  soils,  the  eeneral  character  only  of  thd 
county  is  attempted ;  it  would  be  tedious  and  useless  to 
rcpaark  evory  transition,  on  so  large  a  surface  of  land ; 
especially  where  the  transitions  arc  sudden  and  frequent/' 

Why  will  the  editor-  of  the  Bt)ard  persevere  in  leading  the 
public  astray  \  merely,  for  the  vain  purpose  of  exciting— 
or  endeavouring  to  excite — a  momentary  gape  of  the 
>gnor«mt  and  credulous, — wIhq  are  ready  to  swallow  any 
thmg,  no  matter  how  unworthy  or  absurd ;  provided  it  be 
i:et  oi^  in  a  plausible-  tuatincr, — like  the  map  oi  thf  soils  of 

)Lf^  \  Glocesier- 
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Gioces.tfr^ire !  It  k  spleodicUy  specious.  Nothing  hut  the 
peacock's  tail,  which  it  much  resembles,  could  be  iDOte 
liascifiatinglv  imposing. 

Fossils.— Litnestone, — P.  22.  MThe  forest  pf  Deao, 
Longhope,  and  adjoining  places,  fumi^h  a  good  liuic^tonei 
hf  ti>e  compact  kind,  for  building  and  s^s^riculture;  but  in^ 
ferior  to  that  whipb  is  fpond  in  vast  ^^ds  at  the  southern 
extreqnlty  of  the  couiity^  beginning  at  Cromhally  and 
expanding:  pn  each  sjiJe  ^llipticaUyji  tiU  the  ^ocks  mee^ 
again  in  S9niersetshire.  Within  tbW  circle,  it  i§  ^id,  th^. 
coal,  is  ef  ery  where  to  be  fpji]94-  '     ; 

^'.  The  iiiiie  made  from  this  stone  is  of  a  pec^iliar  white- 
ness and.gri'at  sjtrength :  that  ^hich  is  burnt  at  St«  Vincent's 
rqcks,  near  Bfi!>|o.l,  is  the  best.  Tt^e  lime,  yrhtn  i3aked»  is 
compressed  closely  in  casks^  and  beconies  a  consideraible 
s|rticle  of  foreign  and  internal  poipnicr9e.  For  the.  purposes 
o/  agric\ilti;ire  it  is  highly  valqe^ya^d  superior  to  any  wbici^ 
is  made  from  the  calcareous  :grii  ol  the  Cpt^^ffoldSji  at  the 
blue  clay^stone  of  this  vale/' 

Gj/psiiyn.-^P.  24.  "  Aust  Cliff,  in  the  parish  of  Hen- 
bury,  has  a  fine  bed  of  alat)aster  (gyp»uiu)»  which  iiirnisbe^ 
a  plentiful  supply  for  stuccoing,  &c.  to  the  ma^oos.  oi^ 
]^ri$tol,  Bath,  aud  other  places  j  .and  migh^  doubtless  (?) 
be  eraploy^i}.  \o  advantage  in  agricultural  imprpyements* 
though  it  has  not  yet  found  i^s  way  into  practice,  ia  tb&i 
neighboorbood^. 

^'  Perbysbire  alabaster  is  esteemed  of  superipr  i^ue  by 
the  marble  masons,  and  is  sold  at  Glpucesters^jre  Quay,  for 
^fty  shillings  per  ion,  while  that  frojp  Aust,  is  so  low  as 
t^renty-two," 

Ironstone. — P.  20.  "  In  the  Forest  of  Pean,  iron  ore  i^ 
in  great  abundance,  but  a  small  cj^uantity  only  is  raised* 
The  greater  pji/t  used  in  the  furnaces  is  brought  from  Lan- 
ca!»bire,  which,  under  all  the  expences  of  carriage,  on, 
account  of  its  richness,  is  more  profitable  for  working." 

MiNpii)AirS,--^P.  20.  ^^  The  Cutswolds  Qon^p  no  metallic 
ores,  as  far  as  discoveries  have  hitherto  been,  made.'' 

Coals. ^V.  2U'  "The  pits  in  the  Forest"  (pf  Dean) 
^' are  numerous,  npt  fewer  perhaps  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  Many  of  these  are  worked  at  a  shfiUovv:  depth,  foi(; 
want  of  mechanical  powers  to  exhaust  the  water.  ,The 
steam-engine,  on  account  pf  the  great  ex  pence  pf  erecting 
k,  is  beyond  tiie  reach  of  those  who  generally  own  and 
work  the  pits:  for  all  fr4*e  miners  and  colliers  claim  a  rigbt 
to  dig  for  coal  iinJ  ore ;  and  as  they  are  a  species,  of  adyen- 
tureis  without  capita!,  few  of  tba  niodern  improyem^ntt^ 
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<?an,  b^  ei^peqted  totaled  pl?ice.  Tbere .  arse*  ho^^yer,  at, 
tbi^  time,  t^ree  ^ngln^^;  stud,  from  th^  pit$  CQi)nec(e4 
with  tberp,^  cgal  of  good  qi^s^lity  \ias  aJiij^ady  been  raided  ; 
though  in  s^U,  much  sulphur  ist  Qontained^  which  in  burn* 
ing  eini.t§  i^pple^$anty  if  v{0%  unwhole^ouiey  V9{¥)urs,  and 
from  its  known  p^p^rty  of  dissolving  ir^n,  mase^  a  rapid^ 
waste  in  the  bar^  of  the  grates,  li^herein  tlie  coal  is  burnt. 
.  "  Three  sorts  g,re  delivered  from  the  Jbrest  pits :  hou$e^ 
coal  for  the  u^e  p£  th^  kitchen,  a,t  abput  se^^t^  shillings 
per  ton;  smiths^  coi^l,  ^t  five;,  and;  liflpe .  cQ^j,  ^t  four. 
The  lower  part  of  tl\e  vale,  including  the;  parishes^  of 
CEombail,  Yate,  Iraa  ActQu,.  We«terleigaj  Pupkle-cburch, 
$ta^pletdn^  Maugpt&fieldj^  !Qitton,,  Sis^ton,  ^nd  St.  Geprg^'sj^ 
%yitl^in  tlie  ^''orest  of  KingswQodj  e(}ually  s^bound  in  coal, 
but  ^f  a  les^  sulphvireoji^^  quality..  Xb/e  pits  within  ttnis 
oistrict  are  very  numerous,,  and  supply^  besides  tl^atof  tbie 
iieighbourhaodf  the  vast  ^qni$^n9pt(0,n  of  the  Bristol  manu- 
tiuitorieSj  apd  in  some  dp greeof  Bath,  Here  every  ady^iiT 
tag^  is  derive^frooi  the  ste£im'«en£ii)e,  and  tbe  pit3  are 
^uuK  to  the  deptb  of  sixty  fatborns  or  more.  Th!^  price,  at; 
the  pit's  moqt^,  i§  about,  eigfet  shilhngs  per  ton,  or  yearly) 
three  shillings  per  quarterji  of  ^igU^  bi^s^els."' 
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POLilTlOAL  ECQNQMY, 

Jl  OLITICAL  Divisions.— Mr.  Rud^e,  ag  ArcMeacoa 
Flymtey,  and  Mr.  Duncumb,  inserts  a  list  of  the  hundreds 
and  their  respeddre. parishes;  which,  to^  the  agricifiturai 
public,  can  h^ve;no  othe^' effect  than  that  of  enlarging  the 
volume  to  be  purchased. 

Appropriation  of  Commonable  Land^.— P.  89*  ^  Th^ 
advantage  of  inclosing  waste,  and  laying  into  severalty 
common  field  lands,  have  been  so  clearly  proved  by  expe-- 
rience,  that,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  expences  attenaing  the 
present  mode,  a  ^reat  deal  bad  been  done  within  tbe  last 
forty  years,  iix  comparison  of  what  has  been  done  in  moi'e 
early  periods.  The  first  Act  of  inclosure  in,  this  county, 
was  of  Farmihgton  (12  Anne),  in  1714,  and  the  only  one 
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ilnring  that  reign.  In  the  following  reign,  three  parishes 
were  inclosed ;  in  the  reira  of  George  II.  eleven ;  and,  in 
the  present  reign,  more  than  seventy  Acts  have  passed  the 
Parliament  for  inclosing,  or  laying  into  severalty. 

•  By  these  proceecungSj^'th^  landlord  and  occupier 
are  benefited;  the  former  in  an  advance  of  rent,  the 
latter  in  the  increase  of  crops.  On  the  Cotswolds,  many 
thousand  acres  are  brought- into  cultivation,  which  before 
were  productive  of  little  more  than  furze  and  a  few  scanty' 
blades  of  grass.  In  the  Vale,  by  the  inclosure  of  eommoa 
fields,  lands  have  been  laid  together,  and  rescued  from  the 
immemorial  custom  or  routine  of  crops — wheat,  beans,  and 
fallow ;  and  the  farmers  have  found,  to  their  great  advan- 
tage, that  clover,  vetches,  and  turnips,  may  be  raised  in 
the  fallow  year,  which  was  before  attended  only  with 
labour  and  expence/' 

Mr.  H.  then  proceeds  to  particularize  five  advantages: 
namely,  1.  An  increase  of  crops  and  rent.  2.  The  com- 
mutation of  tithes.  3.  The  drainage  of  the  lands.  4.  The 
removal  of  the  injury  and  disputes  arising  from  **  turninjg 
on  the  head  and  fore  l?inds"  of  others.  5.  The  encorage- 
inent  of  population. 

Having  remarked,  at  some  length,  on  each  of  these  ad- 
vantages, ^Ir,  B-  adds— P.  91.  "  On  these  accounts,  it  is 
rreatly  to  be  desired,  that  one  general  and  uniform  plan, 
,ess  clogged  with  expences,  were  sanctioned  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature.  I  ^va  well  a^are,^  that  the  subject  has  had 
the  consideration  of  some  intelligent  and  public  spirited 
gentlemen,  and  doubt  not  but  that  their  unremitted  atten- 
tions will  eventually  conquer  the  difficulties  which  at  pre-^ 
sent  prevent  the  full  effect  of  their  intentions.  Posterity, 
Jiowever,  will  scarcely  believe,  that  the  expences  of  inclo- 
sing 1000  acres,  without  taking  in  the  subsequent  costs  of 
fences  and  buildings,  amounted  to  4,500/.  in  the  year 
1795 ;  which  was  the  fact  in  the  parish  of  Turley,  Great 
as  may  he  the  futui^e  advantages  of  an  inck)s»ure,  this 
operates  as  an  obstacle  to  the  general  adoption  of  the 
plan.  It  is  probable,  in  the  instance  now  referfed  to,  the. 
fee-simple  of  the  lanii,  in  its  waste  state,  wo^ld  not  have 
much  exceeded  in  price  the  actual  expences  incuned. 
With  this  heavy  bur<len,  however,  Attached  to  it,  the 
change  has  been  in  favour  cf  the  landlord,  tenant,  and 
public.  Land  which  before  was^only  valued  for  a  few  mi- 
serable sheep  dep^istured  upon  it,  and  often  sutyect  to 
rot,  is  now  in  a  state  of  profitable  cultivation,  eagerly  ■ 
rented  at  305'.  an  acre,  and  a^dding  20,000  bushels  of  cora 
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at  least  to  the  stock  of  the  market  annually,  or  sonae  pro-» 
duce  equal  to  it." 

Further,  on  the  effects  of  appropriation. — P.  250.  "  The 
common  or  waste  lands  in  the'Vale,  lire  seldom  stinted  to 
a  dehniie  quantity  of  stock,  in  proportion  to  the  numbeir 
of  acres  occupied ;  but  the  cottager  claims  by  custom  td 
stock  equally  with  the  largest  land-holder.  It  is  justly 
questioned,  whether  any  profit  accrues  to  either  from  the 
depasturing  of  sheep,  since  the  waste  commons,  being 
under  no  agricultural  management,  are  usually  poisoned 
by  stagnated  water,  which  corrupts  or  renders  unwhole- 
sofne  the  herbage,  producing  rot,  and  other  diseases,  in 
the  miserable  animals  that  ai'e  turned  adrift  to  seek  their 
food  there.  ' 

"The  supposed  advantages  derived  by  cottagers,  in 
•having  food  for  a  few  sheep  and  geese  on  a  neighbQuring; 
common,  have  usually  been  brought  forward  asob^ections> 
to  the  inclosing  system.    This  question  w:as  much  agitated 
\mh  regard  to  the  ioclosure  of  Corse  Chase,  in  this  coun- 
ty ;  but  if  the  present  state  and  appearance  of  it,  since 
the  inclosure  in  1^96,  be  contrasteu  to  what  it  was  befor^^ 
or  its  present  produce  of  corn  to  the  sheep  that  used  to 
run  over  it,  little  doubt  can  remain  of  the  advantageous^ 
result  in  favour  of  the  community :  13^0  acres  of  wet  and 
rushy  waste  were  inclosed,  and,  in  the  first  year  of  culti- 
vation, the  produce  was  calculated  at  2Q,250l  bushels  of 
•wheat,  or  some  other  crop  in  equal  proportion.    If  it  could 
even  be 'proved,  that  some  cottagers  were  deprived  of  a, 
few  trifUng  advantages,  yet  the  small  losses,  of  individuals 
.ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  certain  improveaients  on 
a  large  scnle.     Besides,  the  augmentation  in  demand  for 
the  cottager's  labour,  will  mqch  overpay  his  loss  by  this 
•trifling  privation.'^ 

In  the  Appendix,  Mr.  Hudge  brings  forward  still  further 
evidence  of  the  good  effects  of  appropriation,-— in  two 
parishes  on  ibe  Cotswold  HdU; :  namely  tbe  parish  of  Aids- 
worth,  and  the  township  of  Eastington,  in  the  par>«h  of 
North  Leach.— In  the  former,  tbe  produce  of  grain,  by  the 
inclosure^  rose  from  720,  to  2.360  quarters;  giving  an  aor* 
nual  increase  of  1.640  quarters,  in  the  latter,  the  average 
produce  of  grain  increased  from  690l  to  2,100; — ^the  in- 
crease being  1.4 10  quarters  ;<»-«tthe  rental  of  the  lands  rising, 
if)  this  case,  from  50a  to  i  .idOi.  a  year.  Mr.  tt.  adds— P.  3S  t  • 
*'  It  is  an  urgiimedt  not  a  litrie  m  favour  of  the  inclosing 
sv^tem,  that  ir  has  0|ier«.ted  to  t;)e  encouragement  of  labour. 
•  It  ts  reoiarked,  that  labo.irers.  who  forxnerly  were  under  the 
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neeefsXy  of  seeliog  employinenl  jn  Londoo  nad  edier 
places,  now  find  it  in  sufficient  quantity  9^  home  in  thei^ 
respectire  parishes.*' 

Regarding  the  principles  of  appropriation,  we  find  a 
iraluable  suggestion,  which  reflects  much  credit  on  the  dis- 
<:ernaietRt  of  Mr.  Budge; — and  which  !,  here,  insert.— •- 
P.  92.  **  In  all  acts  of  inolosure,  it  might  perhaps  be 
proper,  as  it  would  certainly  be  equitable,  tordieve  the 
pressure,  which  weighs  on  small  proprietors,  in  a  degree 
not  proportioned  to.  the  ad  vantage*  they  derive  from  them: 
for  it  should  be  remembered,  tliit  the  expence  of  fencing 
a  small  allotment,  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  a 
larger  one,  according  to  the  quantity;  that  is,  a  square 
piece  of  land  containing  ten  acres,  will  cost  half  as  much 
aa  forty,  ihou^  only  of  one^fburth  value*.  Thisdispro* 
portion  occasiona  much  reluctance  in  the  class  of  propriev 
tors  before  mentioned ;  and  though  it  is  frequently  over- 
come by  the  superior  influenoe  qf  the  great  landholders, 
yet  the  injustice  of  it  cannot  bat  strike  the  considerate 
mind  with  conviction." 

Population. — Mr.  Rudge  has  inserted  a  table  of  great 
Jeogtb,  in  his  Keport;  showing  the  population  of  each 
parish,  in  the  county,  at  three  distinct  periods;  namely,,  at 
the  commencement,  and  the  middle,  of  the  last  century, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present ;-i-*thefii»t,  on  the  ai^ 
thority  of  Sir  Robert  Atkytis;  the.seoond  taken  from  Buct- 
der's  History  of  the  County ;  the  last,  from  the  Abstract  of, 
lieturns  made  by  order  of  Parliament,  in  l^OO.-  * 

It  makes  no  part  of  my  present  design,  to  register  the 
population  of  counties;  as  the  few.  scattered  fragmients, 
found  in  the  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  could 
not  be  of  much  use  to  the  public*.  A. statement  of  that  of 
the  kingdom  at  large,  as  well  as  of  its  individual  parts,  is 
before  the  public.  I  will,  ne'vertheliess^  insert  the  result  ol 
the  coi)[<parative  statement  of  tb^  populiition  of  Gloeesteiv- 
sbire,  at  the  tbr^e  periods,  above  mentioned,— as  set  4ewi| 
byMr.R; 

P.  3£2.  <<  The  population  of  the  coatny  and  city,  wa^ 
at  the  begipnin}?  of  the  hst  century,  ][2a,34L;  had  inn 
creased  to  161,993  near  the  middle  of  it,  and  is  nowSiQ^sei. 
After  deducting  2,219  for  a  fevr  instances  of  desrease,  the 
actual  increase  during  that  period  is  84,1^5/^ 
>  FuEL.-*P,  S30.  *^  In.  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Forests  of  Dean  and  Kingswood,  coal  is  of  course  ^ 
chea^p  and  reastonable  article;  but  in  other  places  dearer, 
as  more  or  }es.s  distant  from  the  pits,  {n  the  former  dis- 
trict, co^l  is  s jlrd  at  1  s.  per  ton^  and  at  the  Utter  %s.  per 
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qasftef  oF  eight  bu^esfe ;  or^  if  a  bustol  be  reckotred  at 
half  a  hundred  weight,  about  '75.  6d.  per  toti." 

The  foWomxfg  apt  remark,  tho  k  may  be  applied  to  pri* 
ybte  farfrities,  is  equaUy  applicable  iO  an  estate  ;  i^hose  ag« 
gfega^e  value  (as  well  ad  the  rental  vailue  c(  its  indiVrdual 
forms)  is  more  or  less  influenoed,  by  llhe  price  of  fuel^  in 
its  neig:^bowho©d. 

•  P.  331.  **  Bittiation  in  regard  to  fuefl,  is  a  matter  of 
much  importance  in  selecting  a  place  of  residence;  so  that 
this  expenditure  of  a  family  at  Stow  Will  nearly  b^  in  tfte 
proportion  of  six  to  one  6f  a  family  near  the  pits;  or, 
stating  the  yearns  consumption  at  twenty  tons,  the  cost 
to  the  first  will  be  at  feast  35/.  and  to  the  last  froiti  67. 
to  7/;'' 

Manufactures.— ^GJoccstershire  is  a  manufacturing 
county;  and,  as  such,  is  here  entitled  to  attention.  Mr. 
Rudoe's  Tleport;  is  intelligent  on  this  subject. 

P.  34^1.  **  The  principal  manufactures  of  the  county, 
stre  those  of  woollen  broad-cloths,  of  various  sorts,  but 
chiefly  superfine,  made  of  Spanish  wool ;  and  of  fine  nar- 
row goods  in  the  stripe  and  fancy  way,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent. These  are  carried  on  in  thiat  district,  which,  by  way 
ojf  distinction,  is  called  the  Bottoms,  includttig  parts  of  the 
several, parishes  of'Avening,  Painswick,  Pitchcomb,  Rand* 
wi€k,Minchinhampton,  Stroud,  Bisley,  Hodborough,  Stone- 
bouse,  King's  Stanley,  Leonard  Stanley,  Woodiihester, 
Horseley,  and  Eastington.  Extensive  works  are  aKo  car- 
ried on  at  Dursley,  Cam,  Uley,  Aiderley,  Wickwar,  and 
Wottot^-under-Edee. 

"  The  scarlet,  blue,  and  black  dyes  are  applied  to  cloths, 
in  very  high  perfection,  in  these  districts. 

**  At  Cirencester,  thin  stufls,  composed  of  worsted -yarn, 
which  are  called  Chinas,  are  manufactured.  Carpet- weav- 
ing is  also  cariied  on  in  a  small  way,  and  a  few  woollen 
cloths  are  made  for  the  army  and  India  CooDpanv,  which 
are  sent  undyed  to  London.  Many  labouring  people  are 
employed  in  sorting  wool  from  the  fleece:  this,  however, 
though  fornoing  a  considerable  part  of  the  trade  of  tiie 
town,  is  much  decreased  within  the  last  forty  years,  as  also 
spinning  woollen-yarn  and  worsted,  since  the  introduction 
of  machinery. 

**  At  Tewkesbury,  the  stocking-frame-knitting  is  the 
principal  manufacture,  and  finds  employment  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Tower  class. 

**  At  Dursley,  Stroud,  and  Wotton-under-Edge,  wire 
cards  are  mail^  for  the  use  of  the  clothiers. 

8  "  Rug« 
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*^  Rug&  and.  blankets  ate  maimfdcturei}  at  Nailswortb, 
Dursley,  and  North-Nibley. 

^ '^  At  Froombridge^  ia  the  pstriiih  of  Frampton-upon-^ 
Severn,  is  an  extensive  set  of  works  for  making  iron  and 
brass-wire ;  and  at  Ffamilode,  in  the  parish  of  Kastington, 
is  a  manufactory  of  tin-plate. 

^  Brass  and  wire  are  made  at  Baptist^s-Millsy  near  Bris- 
tol; at  Warmley,  in  the  parish  of  Bitton,  and  other  places 
in  that  neighbourhood. 

*' The  pin-mlinufacture  flourishes  to  an  important  ex- < 
tent  at  Gloucester  ^  and  on  a  smaller  scale  at  VVarmley^ 
and  other  places*^* 

Other  manufactories,  of  minor  notCi  are  enumerated. 

The  effects  of  manufactures.— P.  345.    "  In  many  parted 
of  the  manufacturing  dtstriots,  the  manner  in  which  the 
poor  live,  is  miserable  in  the  extreme.    The  interior  of 
their  habitacions  exhibits  every  appearance  of  wretched- 
ness and  poverty.    The  mischief  is  with  more  facility 
traced  to  its  cause,  than  prevented,    Independent  of  the 
usual  effects  produced  among  large  associations  of  work- 
men, of  various  tempers,  ages,  and  degrees  of  depravity^, 
much  evil  arises  from  the  toe  common  custom  of  paying- 
the  workmen^s  wages  at  the  public->house,  of  all  places  the 
most  improper  and  dangerous;  since  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble for  a  man,  however  temperate  in  his  inclinations,  to 
resist  temptation,  thus  powerfully  olYered  to  his  appetites, 
and  encouraged  by  example. 

"  The  poor  are  maintained  at  a  heavy  expence  through 
the  county;  and  it  is  proved  (chap*  4.  sect.  4,)  that  nearly 
a  seventh  of  the  rental  is  expended  on  this  and  oth^r  in- 
cidental circumstances,  which  are  provided  for  by.  the 
poorVrate.  The  late  period  of  scarcity  brought  with-it 
more  ill  consequences,  than  what  merely  resulted  from, 
the  dearness  of  provisions:  it  obliged  many  to  apply  for 
parochial  relief,  who  before  felt  the  conscious  pride  of 
independence;  and  that  pride  having  once  been  broken, 
has  not  yet  been,  nor  probably  ever  will  be  recovered. 
No  more  disgrace  is  now  attached  to  such  applications, 
than  as  if  they  were  for  the  regular  earnings  of  industry. 

"  In  the  clothing  district,  tlie  wei^jht  of  parochial  assess- 
ments falls  uncommonly  heavy  on  landed  property.  During 
the  late  scarcity,  the  average  charge  might  be  4j.  6.rf. 
through  the  county;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  amounted 
to  at  least  three  times  that  proportion  in  some  of  the 
parishes,  where  the  clothing  manufacture  is  carried  on. 
U  surely  wears  the  appearance  of  unreasonableness  and. 
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injustice,  that  personal  property  or  stock  should  not^  as 
the  lettet  of  th0  laW  directs,  assist  in  relieving  this  heavy 
and  oppressive  charge  on  the  landed  interests.'* 

Poor  Rates. — P.  66.  "  It  appears,  that,  in  this  coiint)^ 
33,113  persons  are  relieved  in  and  out  of  workhouses^  at 
the  expenc^  of  3/.  1  s.  7^d*  per  head,  or  102,013/.  I2s.  Sd, 
total;  which,  taking  the  rental  at  1,I2S,312/.  giVes  about 
1  s.  Bid,  in  the  pound  per  tinnumy 

For  the  Unfortunate  effect  of  a  scarcity  and  deariiess  of 
provisions,  on  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  laboring  classes, 
see  the  preceding  head.  Manufactures, 

Mr.  Rudge  condemns,  not  only  alehouses  and  village 
shops  (see  p.  399,  aforegoing)  but  pawnbrokers,  (p.  344) 
These,  however,  can  only  be  incident  to  manufacturing 
districts;— scarcely,  to  merely  agricultural  ones. 

TiTiiES.-^On  tills  subject,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to 
give  Mr.  Rudge  a  full  hearing.  He  may,  here^  be  con- 
sidered as  speaking,  professionally, — P.  59.  "  VVithin  the 
last  century,  ttiore  than  ninety  Acts  of  Parliament  have 
been  passed  for  the  inclosure  of  waste  and  commonable 
lands,  in  this  county;  by  which  a  considerable  part  has 
been  exonerated  from  tythes,  besides  demesne  lands, 
glebe,  and  others,  which  nave  been  discharged  by  private 
agreement  between  the  impropriator,  and  land-owner,  or 
under  the  Act  for  the  Redemption  of  the  Land-tax. 

"  In  the  inclosing  of  waste,  where  it  has  been  a  part  of 
the  plan  to  exonerate  from  tythes,  a  portion  of  land  hqi^ 
been  allotted  to  the  tythe-owner,  and  the  same  in  com- 
mon fields  and  old  pasture,  where  practicable :  where  it 
has  riot,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  properties,  or  other 
reasons,  corn-rents  have  been  fixed,  liable  to  an  alteration 
of  increase  or  decrease,  on  aa  average  price  of  corn  for 
the  preceding  seven  or  fourteen  years.  The  general  rule 
)aid  down  and  pursued  by  the  commissioners,  has  been, 
to  give  a  fifth  of  arable,  and  a  ninth  of  pasture,  by  way  of 
compensation ;  without  any  expence  to  the  late  owner  of 
the  tythes,  either  towards  the  charges  of  the  act,  inclosing, 
planting  with  quicksets,  walling,  or  other  modes  of  riiig 
fencing,  and  keeping  the  fences  in  repair  for  the  seven 
following  years. 

**  The  loss  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  improved  produce  of 
land,  has  long  been  considered  as  a  grievance,  and,  it 
must  be  allowed,  not  altogether  without  reason ;  but  that 
it  has  operated  as  a  check  to  agricultural  improvements, 
to  such  an  extent  as  some  writers  have  endeavoure'i  to 
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carfy  it,  cannot  be  conceded.  In  this  county.  St  solitary 
instance  may  possibly  be  produced^  where  a  small , (Quan- 
tity of  land  has  been  suffered  to  life  in  a  neglett^  stated 
to  defeat  the  demands  of  the  tythe-owner:  but  this  is  a 
trifling  loss  in  the  superficies  of  a  county,  a(id  cannot  h^ve 
a  sensible  influence  on  the  total  produce.*' ' 

Because  there  are  few  men  so  lost  16  treason  and  coihi. 
mon  sense,  as  to  suffer  their  lands  **  to  lie  in  ^  neglected 
state,  to  defeat:  the  demands  of  the  tithe, owners,  — can 
this  be  well  brought. forward,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  eVi* 
dence  that-^"  the  loss  of  a  te;ith  part  of  the  improved 
produce  of  land"  is .  not  to  be  considered  as  k  grievance 
nor  as  operating,  to  any  great  extent,  as  a  check;  to  agri- 
cultural impjrovemet^ts?  One  tenth,  of  the  increase  of 
prt >duce  md,y  be  the  whole  of^  the  iiici'ease  of  profit;  and 
if  the  tithe. owner  take  this,  what  return  has  the  splirited 
and  patriotic  cultivator,  for  his  skill,  industry  and  toil} 
?ind  tor  the  principal  and  interest,  of  the  money  laid  out 
pn  the  improvement? 

P.  61.  "  jtn  this  county,  the  instances  of  tjthe  beings 
taken  in  kindj  are  not  numerous;  at  least  anion g  th^ 
clergy  3  and  compositions  are  moderate.  In  few  casesj 
does  the  demand  exceed  6s»  oic  7Si  per  acre,  foi:  thfe  pro- 
duce of  arable  land;  or  half-a-crown  in.  the  pounds  oii 
the  rack-rent,  of  pasture  and  meadow.  Such  a  demand 
cannot  be  deemed  mequitable;  atid  it  is  a  justice  due  tq 
the  occupiers  to  observe,  that  it  is  generally  submitted  to 
without,  reluctance 

"  Where,  however,  the  tythes  are  taken  5n  kind^  &  dif- 
ferent conduct  often  prevails:  though  the  lands  are  con- 
tinued in  the  usual  course  of  cultivation,  yet  unkind  feel- 
ings are  excited  on  both  sides,  and' uU  advantages,  honour- 
able or  otherwise,  are  taken.  A  scrupulous  exactness,  in 
demanding  the  utmost  which  the  law  allows,  and  all  the 
jealousy  ot  suspicion,  are  found  on  one  side;  and,  on  the 
other,  every  obstacle,  arising  from  subterfuge,  equivoca- 
tion, and  chagrin.  Hence^  mutual  animosities,  kept  up 
by  repeated  irritation,  law-suits  and  enormous  eitpences, 
which  sometimes  terminate  in  ruin.  To  this  ttiay  be 
added,  a  defeat  of  the  very  end  of  the  original  establish- 
>jp.ent,  by  a  dereliction  of  religious  duties  on  the  part  of 
the  occupier,  and  at  best  a  languid  and  unsatisfactory  per- 
formance of  them  on  the  part  of  the  clergyman.  Tnese 
are  evils  of  sufficient  magnitude^  even  without  throwing 
in  the  weight  of  agricultural  interests,  to  indiice  every 
Well-wisher  to  the  promotion  of  religion  and  social  com- 
fort^ 
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fort,  to  look  forward  with  hope  of  the  entire  adoption  of 
a  plan  favourable  to  peace,  and  satisfactory  to  the  claims 
of  both  parties/'  These  I  have  long  been  of  opinion 
must  necessarily  be  the  sentiments  of  all  rational  and 
teally  pious  mei^ers  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Rudge's  strictures  relating  to  an  equitable  commu- 
tation^ or  recompense,  for  tithes,  are  fraught  with  inge- 
nuity and  good  sense;  and  although  he  does  not  explicitly 
make  out  a  practical  plan  to  proceed  upon,  he  evidently 
founds  his  proposals  on  the  true  ground,  on  which,  and  on 
which-  alone,  I  believe,  a  just  and  lasting  provision,  for 
•the  clergy  of  the  established  chiirch  can  be  safely  raised, 
I  transcribe  his  remarks,  with  singular  satisfaction. 

P.  62.    "  That  a  plan,  indeed,  embracing  so  many  in- 
terests and  views,  can  be  proposed,  free  from  objection, 
is  hardly  to  be  expected.    To  make  the  commutation  in 
^and,  entirely,   is  impracticable  in  many  old  inclosed 
parishes ;  nor  is  it  to  be  desired.    There  are  some  serious 
objections  to  the  accumulation  of  this  species  of  property 
in  the  Church,  which  have  been  sufficiently  explained  by 
writers  on  the  subject:  nor  ought  it  to  consist  entirely  of 
money  payments :  might  not  both  be  blended  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  the  interests  and  conveniences  of  all? 
To  every  benefice,  let  a  sufficient  portion  of  lafld  be  al- 
lotted, where  practicable,  near  the  house,' to  enable  the 
owner  to  provide  some  necessary  articles  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  family,  without  being  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  a  distant  market:  this,  however,  should  not  be  large- 
enough  to  constitute  a  farm,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  so  as  to  be  the  occasion  of  engaging  the  occupier 
too  deeply  in  the  business  of  the  world.    To  ascertain  the 
exact  extent  of  such  a  glebe,  is  difficult,  as  depending  on 
relative  circumstances;    but  it  should  in  some  measure 
depend  on  the  value  of  the  living;  and  a  maximum,  or 
minimum,  might  be  determined  at  first  setting  out,  above 
or  below  which  it  should  not  extend.     Some  benefices  are 
already  so  well  supplied  with  glebe,  as  to  require  no  addi- 
tion ;  and  these  might  afford  certain  points,  on  which  cal- 
culations might  be  made  for  others, 

"  Money  payments  can  be  settled  no  other  way  than  as 
corn-rents,  secured  on  the  produce  of  the  lands:  an  in- 
vestiture in  the  public  fundus  is  liable  to  serious  objections. 
The  rents  should  vary  .with  the,  price  of  corn;  and  this 
might  be  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the  sessions  re- 
cords, as  1%  usual  ui\der  private  acts.    The  only  alteration 

F  f  I  would 
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I  would  wifb  to  foggest,  is,  to  leave  ibe  choice  of  that  ns* 
fereoce  to  three  y^rs,  in^feail  of  isTeii  or  foivtoso, 
with  either  party.  Fourteen,  or  eren  aeaeo  y^aia  in- 
dude  a  considerable  portioa  of  ao  iiiciiiBbe9t*a  lifi^; 
and  by  looking  back  ob  what  has  p^Hfld  withio  thf  ]9st 
five  yearg,  the  diaproportiop  of  aay%onMPaDt  which 
might  bavf  been  ftxrd  tep  year»  heCoiey  ia  €ri>Fioiia>  TH 
iiicofpe  of  a  clergyoian  should  receive  an  iQcreaa^  prpp^<- 
tiooedy  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  ibe  adTaoce  of  prioett  HM^ 
be  must  feel  the  ineoiiireoience  arising  kom  it;  and  tbi^wm 
will  bold  goody  in  an  i^verae  ratio,  on  a  decrea^.  Tba 
equity  of  this  plan  is  feh  by  the  occnpier  aW*  Sappofiflf , 
that  during  tlie  preceding  t^rm,  corn  should  ba^p  ^is^a  tp 
an  extraordinary  price,  and  th^  corn-ient  h^  fixed  accord- 
ingly for  tbe  next  period  ;  froaa  that  aiFpragej  the  oQcupi^ 
will  pay  an  unreasonable  (H>qipositi<mfor  bis  tyth^^  gieat^ 
perhaps,  and  mote  oppressire,  than  b^  wpold  ba?e  exp^jr 
enced  under  the  ancient  system." 

Tbe  only  remark  I  have  to  m^fce,  09  this  ai|b^t,-rla 
which  1  have  long  been  at^eotivcy-^isy  tha(  the  money  pxf^ 
meat  for  tithes  ought  to  be  AN^y4l4.Y  adjoatad^  by  the^ora 
returns  of  the  paEGSPina  vear:— that  is  ip  say,  at  wha^ 
ever  stated  time  the  returns  shall  be  majtli^y  wd  trAOsmittedt 
by  order  of  Government,  to  the  In^ombent  and  Qbur^- 
wardens  of  each  parish,  at  such  time  and  agreeably  tp  sQdl 
return,  tbe  annual  payi^Q^tit  shall  become  dw^  W  H> 
limount  be  regulated. 

Thus,  suppose  the  tithe  of  a  parish  tp  be  ea^iq^aMvllkt^f^ 
hundred  pounds,  when  wheat  (for  instanee,'-'**0|r  ^r^  m  Ite 
aggregate)  is  worth  ten  shillings  a  bi;ishel,  it  9>sy  ba.r^f^y 
found  what  tbe  money  payuu^nt  ought  tp  be,  ,wheo  th9 
average  price  is  nine  sbillings,  or  eleven  shilliip^^,  or  Mf 
other  pric^  which  the  retarDs  may  specify.  /S^e  p^  310 
aforegoing.* 

Public  Drainag£.-^P.  258.  <'  On  the  Iapds.a4)9i9i^ 
the  Severn,  the  intlux  oTtide-w^ter  is  prevented  by  6apd* 
gates,  placed  in  the  large  reens  or  ditcl^s,  spcon^v^  d»s( 
the  g4ie  is  closed  by  the  weight  pf  water  as  |t  rusW  froo 
the  Severn,  and  the  progress  ^becked ;  but  ^  t^  subpidiPg 

'  of 

*  The  above  suggeslions,  as  well  as  those  referred  to,  which  h*?« 

spontaneously  pri-sented  IhemseWes,  in  the  pursuance  of  ipy  pre9^ 

undertaking,  I  uish  to  have<:onsidered  as  parts  of  a  whole  that  I  hofc 

I  shall,  UfreafteF>  be  able  to  bring  hefore  the  pubiic,  in  9,  practical 

J'orm ; — di^ciilt  as  the  subject  jnay  seem  to  be,  and  doubtlesslj  is* 
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tpf  ilie  tiffei  the  gate  is  again  set  at  iiberty^  to  let  oat  the 
Water  which  has  been  collecting  oil  the  upper  side  from  i\i6 
Btreams*  .With  ail  these  precautions,  however^  great  intin- 
dations  are  often  experienced,  and  attended  with  consider* 
able  damage.  Of  late  yeai^,  much  has  been  pirevented  by 
the  Cdminissionera  of  the  Sewers,  who  have  the  reguVation 
,  of  the  banks,  or  sea-wall^,  flood-gates,  &c. '  The  parishes, 
within  the  jurisdrction  of  this  commission,  are  rated  to  the 
general  repairs,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  acres  in 
eack,  exposed  to  inundation.  -Between  Arliugham  and  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  coiinty,  at  the  efflux  of  the  Avon  itilb 
the  Severn,  12,13^^  acres  are  under  this  management^  and 
loay  ti^uly  be  said  to^be  kept  in  a  state  of  utility  by  the  at« 
tention  of  the  Commissioners.'^ 

I  wish  Mr.  Rudge  had  iavored  i^s  with  the.  outlirt^s^  at 
least,  of  the  history  df  this  Commission  of  Drainage;—^ 
when  it  was  instituted,  and  to  what  pdrt  of  the  hhds  df  Ihe 
county  it  relates.  It  would  seem  to  be  incident,  merely,  tb 
the  marsh  lands  of  the  tower  mar^n  of  the  Severn  :  wliereas 
public  draiiiage^  in  the  vale^  of  Gbcestershii'e  should  JDer- 
v)ade every  portion  of  iheo^ ;  to  free  the  arable  !and»,  in  the 
fiat;ter  ^art8>  efFectually,  from  surface  waters,  in  wet  seasons: 
In  the  upper  vale,  this  excellent  improvement  is  most  re- 
quired t'^TUot^nlypriva'te  property;  bttt  the  public  ihoads ; 
and  the  heakfa  or  the  coiilitry  ;-^woirid  be  thereby  'amelio- 
rated.    See  p..  462,  aforegoing. 

The  following  most  ingenious  method  of  drainitig  a  Io\v; 
flat,-8wampy  edtintry  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  notice,  here.  It 
does  the  inventor  of  it  very  great  credit.  There  are  manv 
tcasies  in  #hich  it  might  be  successfully  apipriedi— P.  263. 
<'  The  mobt  curious  and  scientific  mode  of  open  drainage 
which  has  been  effected  in  this  county,  is  at  Kempsford  :  it 
h  new,  ahd'  interesting^  and  reflects  credit  on  tire  ingenuity 
bf  Mr.  Edward  Webb,  of  Stow,  under  whose  direction  the 
plan  wa^  carri^dinto  execution. 

"Where  there  is  a  large  body  of  water  to  carry  off  by  tlie' 
general  dtainage^  Mr.  Webb  has  taken  the  upper  drains, 
which  collect  the  principal  part  of  the  water,  two  or  three 
feet  aboVe  the  lower  level  of  the  lands,  lot  the  purpose  of 
driving  a  wheel,  by  which  the  water  is  raised  from  the 
lower  parts.  On  this  principal  drain,  two  wheels  are  fixed 
on  one  shaft;  the  brokd  wheel  six  feet  wide,  and  eight  high, 
driven  by  the  fall  out  of  the  upper  drain  :  the  harrow  wheel 
ione  foot  wide  arid  fourteen  feei  high,  by  which  the  water 
is  raised  three  feet  out  of  the  lower  drain  to  run  off.'' 

F  f  2  This 
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This  IS,  in  effect,  the  marsh  draining  mill,  turned  By 
water,  instead  of  the  wind. 

.  This  principal  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  swampjr 
Kase  of  a  valley,  with  a  natiir>ii  stream  falling  throu^  it^ 
JEty  diverting  the  stream  to  one  $ide  of  the  i^alley,  abofc  the 
groQnd  to  be  drained,  and  ru*nmng  ai  cateh  drain  (if  re- 
quired),on  the  opposite  side,  to  cutloffiatl  waters*  that  may 
be  liablieta  enter  the  swamps,  on  that  side$  ahdo  cooduct 
t^iem  into  the  main  channel, --ribe  only  watej»  to  be  got  rid 
of,  by  the  draining  wheel,  woqid  be  those  that  faH  iipon»  or 
rise  within,  the  ground  to  be  drained ;  whichy^in  many  casesy 
might  be  drawn  off  by  this  beautifuliv  simple  apparatus*: 

Also,  in  a  wide  flat  of  country,  wnere  lowJying' watery 
grounds  are  situated  by  the  side  of  a  river,  having  a  inif- 
i^cient  current,  the  same  principle  is,  in  some  pases,  appli-> 
cable.  Some  years  ago,  in  contemplating  a  tract  of.  coun*^ 
try  of  the  last  mentioned  description,,  it  struck  me  .that,  by 
merely  placing  a>  common  lave  wheel,  in  the  river  (not  in 
this  case  Uable  to* high  3oods)^and  fixing  on  the  same  axle 
a  wheel  to  work  within  a  case,  itiihe  manner  of  the  marsh 
mills  o^  Norfolk,  &c.  the  #atera  of  ^e  swampy  grounds, 
conveyec^by  drains  to  the  side  of  the  river,  might  thus  be 
raised)  into  it;— and  the  lands,,  by  such-  inespensive 
c$dntrivance,,be  relieved.-— Mr.  W£&3  would  seem^  from  the 
above  description,,  to  have  hadthe  so  perior  merit  of  sti^^king 
out,  and'  executing  with  duccessy  what  I"  had. merely  con* 
ceiyed,.i»' theory.  • 

•  Where  the  stream'  to  be  empFoycd*  i$  weak,  reservoirs 
mi^ht  be  formed  (especially  in  a  valley)  above  the  site  to 
be  drained,  to  eollect  water  in  ordinary  seasons,  to  beused 
with  greater, effect  when* the  season  is  moist>  and  draining 
most  required.,  .       . 

A  map  of  the  site  accompanies*  the  verbal  notiee^;  but 
Mithout  affording  much,  if  any,,  ^/e^a/  tnfor79Uiiwnf  that 
is  practicably  applicable  to  pth^er  si^s,,  uo<  two,  generally 
speaking,  b\  ing  the  same.  But  the  principle  i'S*  so  simple 
and  evident,  that  any  one,  practically  conversant  with  the 
subject  of  drainage,  may  easily  apply  il^- 

The  following  is'  the  letterpress  ^'  expljanation  of  the 
plate anne»ed  ;!^ — and  allthat  is  further  said,  concerning  this 
(tfaomot^  well  repoptedjjby  far  the  most  interesting  and  use* 
ful  part  of  the' body  of  the  work  under  review, 

P.  264vp-*'  The  grand  drain  is  twelve  feet  wide  at  the 
boitom  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  diminishes  in  its  pro- 
gress upwards^:,  at  some  pUces,.  it  is  nine  fieetF  deep  below 
itie  sujriace. 

«  The 
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"^^  The  embankment  of  the  embanked  drain,  w  four  feet 
high  on  the  lowest  land,  and  diminishes  to  a  point  at  the 
'Upper  part. 

"  The  lower  meadows  are  embanked,  to  keep  off  smaller 
floods.  The  draining- wheel,  B.  drains  the  water  off  three 
meadows,  three  feet  below  tl:yeir  surface,  by  trunks  through 
-the  embankments,  and  takes  off  a Ih the  upper  waters-;  this 
wheel  is  driven  by  water  from  the  upper  drain. 

**  One  thousand  aci'es  are  drained  by  the  ^rand  drain,  and 
three  hundred  by  the  embanked  drain.  The  land  which 
requires  this  mechanical  contrivance  to  get  rid  of  its  water, 
has  of  course  no  natural  fall  for 'Common  drainage,  iy'uig  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  whose  surface  is  generally  above 
that  of  the  adjoining  meadows.^' 

.  Canals. — ^Tbree  canals  have  of  late  years  been  planned, 
and  wholely,  or  in  part,  executed,  in  Glocestersbire : — 
namely,  the  "  Stroudwater  Canal,"  .which  joins  the  waters 
of  the  Thames  and  the  Severn  ; — the  "  Hereford  and  Glo- 
ucester Canal,*'— to  join,  in  effect,  those  of  the  Severn  and 
the  Wye;  and  **  the  Berkeley  Canal;"  which,  we  #re 
told  {p.  30)  '^  was  intended  to  foi'm  a  shorter  and  more 
easy,  as  well  as  more  fiafe  communication  for  vessels  of 
iarge  burdeh)  between  jGloucester  and  the  Severn,  in  it^ 
wider  parts.  .  The  expectations  of  the  first  projectors  were 
sanguine,  and  probably  well  grounded ;  but  the  calculations 
which  were  made  of  the  supplies  necessary  to  the  comple-* 
•tion  of  it,  proved  so  erroneous,  that  after  120,000L  had 
been  expended,  scarcely  5  of  17  miles  and  a  half  were 
iinished.  The  bason,  it  Gloucester,  was  begun  in  1794; 
the  canal  is  ?0  <feet  wide  at  ttop,  20  at  bottom^  and  13 
.deep.** 

Mr.  Rudge  (wbo  is  not  a  violent  canalisl)  states itheloss 
of  lands,  by  the  canals  above  named,  thus: — P.  3S7. 
*' The  Berkeley^  according  to  its  original  plan,  215  acres 
at  least ;  the  Stroudwater,  with  the  Thames  and  Severn  in 
their  passage.through  this  county,  upwards  of  .260;  and 
the  Hereford,  more  than  ^00;  makingin  the  whole  a  sum 
total  of  .5 15  acres  lost  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  be- 
sides a  considerai!>le  quantity  rendered  almost  useless  by 
the  oozing  of  the  water  through  the  banks."  But  Mr.  R. 
adds, — P.  338,  "  The  time  is  probably  fast  approaching, 
when  the  iron  rail-road  will  supersede  the  further  use  of 
canals,  for  the  conveyance  of  materials  and  commodities 
of  all  kinds,  through  the  interior  parts  of  the  island," 

This,  however,  may  be  saying  too  much.     Canals  and 

railways  are  both  good,  in  their  proper  situations.    And, 

.  I«f3  in 
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in  regard  to  tlie  loss  of  land,  by  canals^  it  may  be  ri^t  ta 
remark,,  that  the  saving  of  bay  and  corb  (for  borsepioven** 
der)  by  water  carriage  (on  the  two  canals  first  aboiw-men^ 
tionedl)  will  probably  throw  into  the  poUic  maiket  the 
produce  of  manifold  the  number  of  acres  destroyed  by 
their  courses.  Many  of  the  eidsting  canals  are  highly  be- 
neficial to  agriculture,  sTbd  superiorly  so,  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  And  it  is  more  than  probable^r— I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  certain,^ — that  there  are  several  lines^  in  this 
island,  along  vyhich  canals  may  yet  be  cnt,  with  similar  ad^ 
vantages.  1  am  happy  to  find,  however,  (as  I  have  else- 
where mentioned)  that  the  mania  of  canal  making  has 
abated ;— never,  I  hope^  to  rage  again.  Railways  may,  ivt 
numerous  situations,  be  formed  in  preference  to  canals. 
But  let' not  a  rage  for  railways  succeed  that  for  canals. 
Let  each  take  the  lines  for  which  they  arc,  respectively^ 
best  adapted. 
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TENANTED  ESTATES, 
fheir  IMPROVEMENT avd  MANAGEMENT. 

t 

XisTATES.— P.  34.  "The  largest  property  does  not,  pro- 
bably, exceed.  8OOOL  a  year  among  the  nobility,  and  ^om 
5OOOK  downward,  among  the  gentry.  The  number  o^ 
yeonien  who  possess  freeholds,  of  various  value,-  is  great^ 
as  appeam  frum  the  Sheriff's  return  of  the  poll,  at  the 
election  for  a  county  member  in  1776,  when  5790  free- 
holders voted,  and  the  number  since  that  period  is  much 

iucreasecl." 

Froprietors.r^Mr.  Rudge  has  inserted,  in  his  Report, 
along  list  of  landed  Proprietors  in  Glocestershire.  It 
certainly  is  creditable  to  bis  industry.  But  it  i^  rathec 
adapted  to  the^  use  of  a  candidate  for  the  county  member- 
f^liipf  thau  tp  that  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
,.       .  \      .  Tenuis 
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Te'mri8^^1?4  35.  "  the  greater  part  of  the  priypcrty  of 
this  county,  is  freehold,  some  is  copyhold,  and  about  a 
fortieth  portion  of  th6  whote  is  held  under  corporations, 
eccte^asb^al  or  teftiporaU  A  considerable  part  of  the 
latter  had  be^n  etifrancbits^d  utider  ^e  kte  Act  of  Parlia* 
ment  fdr  the  redempttou  of  land-tax. 

"  Estates  urtd^f  th^  See  of  Gloucester,  are  leased  out 
wpon  liv^s;  aild  the  usual  mode  is,  to  renew  on  tJie  fall- 
ing of  a  life  at  a  year  and  a  half  improved  annual  talue  of 
the  estate^  Three  lives  in  possession,  and  three  in  rever- 
sion, are  upon  copyholda.  Under  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
estates  are  held  by  leases  of  t^enty-one  years,  renewable 
every  seven,  oft  a  fine  of  one  year  and  a  half  improved 
v^alue. 

"  The  tenure  tinder  the  Corporation  of  Gloucester  is 
neatly  the  iiame« 

**  Under  proprietors,  ndt  corporate,  the  renewal  of  a 
4nn^le  life  is  usually  made  at  two  years  annual  value.^' 

Improvement  of  Estates,— /)rfl//w«^.—MolE  j>low.-^ 

Mr.  R.  LuMB£itT  of  Risifigton  Wick^  in  this  Count}*, 
has  invented  a  ^'  Mechanical  Apparatus^'  for  working  the 
mole  plow,  htf  hanij  instead  of  with  horses ;  namely,  by 
eight  men,  instead  oi  twelve  horses. 

And  Mr.  Rogers  of  Withington,  also  in  Glocestershire, 
has  improved  upon  Mr.  Lumbert^s  plan,  by  working  this, 
in  many  cases,  valuable  implement,  with  oiie  horsey  instead 
of  eight  men. 

The  principle  of  die  apparatus  is  that  of  the  capstan, 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  broad-based  frame  of  wood ;  and 
worked  by  levers:— A  CailCy  that  is  a  strong  rope  or 
ehain,  being  firmly  fastened  $  with  what  may  be  termed  an 
j/nchoTj  at  some  distance  from  the  machine,  the  imple- 
ment is  thereby  impelled  forward. 

Under  Mr.  Kogers's  improvement,  a  single  lever  is  used, 
and  of  such  lengm  that  thereby  "  one  horse  gains  a  power 
equal  to  thirty."  (p.  261.)  The  horse,  being  harnessed,  or 
kanted  (we  are  not  told  which)  to  the  end  of  the  lever, 
works  fit  xvoutdseem ; — ^/or  the  descriptive  part  of  this,  as  of 
that  concerning  draining,  is  unfortunately  defective)  round 
the  apparatus  ;  which,  of  course,  keeps  moving  forward, 
as  the  rope  or  chain  is  wound  round  the  pillar  of  the  cap- 
stan ;— the  cable  being  prevented  from  rising  too  high  (as 
it  winds  up  the  pillar)  and  thereby  hindering  the  horse  (it 
would  Seem  !)  from  stepping  over  it,-^by  a  friction  wheel 
or  wheels,  fixed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  frame ;  and  a  drag, 
fixed  to  the  bind  part  of  it,  to  prevent  it  (no  doubt!)  from 

Ff  4  lifting 
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lifting,  when  the  cable  rises  high  up  the  pillar  of  die 
capstan. 

This  is  another  beautifully  simple,  yet  practical,  con- 
trivance that  does  Glocestersbire  considerable  honor. 
Instead  of  the  ground  being  partially  torn  to  pieces,  by 
eight  or  ten  horses,  drawing  in  a  doable  line,  (which  I 
have  ever  considered  as  the  chief  objection  to  die  mole 
plow,) — the  whole  surface  is  not  only  lightly,-  but  evenly, 
trodden.  For,  owing  to  the  progressive  motion  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  the  rotatory  movement  of  the  horse,  the 
animal  must,  necessarily,  be  constantly  treading  fre^ 
ground, — can  never  step  twice  on  the  same  surface. 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  that  relating  to  draining,  an  en* 
graving  is  given.— But,  in  this  instance,  the  pencil  and  the 
pen  are  equaily  inexplicit;  and,  jointly,  cannot  answer 
any  other  good  purpose,  than  that  of  an  Adveriisement, 

Irrigation.'-Mr.  Budge  has  not,  like  Mr.  Tunier, 
passed  by,  unnoticed,  the  famed  water  meadows  of  South 
Cerney ;  which  are  politically  situated  within  the  verge 
of  Glocestersbire ;  but,  which  as  has  been  mentioned,  are 
naturally  a  part  of  the  vale  lands  of  North  Wiltshire ;— ^ 
having  no  natur^il  relation  to  the  Cotswold  hills  of  Glo* 
cestershire  ;  proximity  only  excepted.  However,  being- 
included  within  the  limits  of  Mr.  R's  precinct,  it  was  his 
duty  to  bring  them  forward^  which  he  has  done  in  the  fol^' 
lowing  manner. 

P.  275.  "  The  practice  of  watering,  or  irrigation,  ia 
chiefly  pursued  in  those  vallies  of  the  CotsWolds  which  are 
intersected  by  rivulets,  and  particularly  in  the  meadows 
adjoining  the  Coin,  and  the  Churn.  Tn  the  parish  of 
South  Cerney,  which  is  watered  by  the  latter,  it  is  carried 
to  greater  perfection,  than  elsewhere.  The  practice  first 
began  here,  and  has  received  all  its  improvements  under 
the  care  and  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr;  Wright,  who  has 
communicated  the  results  of  his  experiments  to  the  public 
in  a  treatise  on  the  subject.  To  the  ipdicious  observations 
which  he  has  made,  little  can  be  added  ;  and  those  who 
wish  to  ^ee  the  whole  management  fully  explained,  will  re- 
fer to  the  pamphlet  itself." 

Tliese  meadows  have  no  natural  connexion  with  Glo- 
cestersbire, and  are  in  themselves  too  inconsiderable, 
liad  I  even  beard  of  them,  while  I  was  stationary  in  the 
county,  to  have  engaged  my  particular  attention. — Wilt- 
shire, not  Glocestersbire  is  the  county  proper  to  be 
studied  for  practical  knowledge  on  the  watering  of  grass 
lands.     But  Mr.  Wright's  first  edition  having  tallen  into 

my 
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my  bands  (the  most  empty  publication  on  Agriculture,  I 
have,  even  to  this  day,  read)  I  made  this  corner  of  Gloces- 
tershire  in  my  way  from  London  to  South  Wales,  in  July 
1804 ; — went  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  .extended  flat 
of  meadow  lands,  on  the  Isis  and  the  Churn,  whether  situ- 
ated-in  Wiltshire,  or  in  Glocestershire  :  and  particularly 
those  of  South  Cerney  j— even  its  Mill  Meadow, — classiQ 
ground! — with  one  of  the  principal  occupiers  in  the  parish  j 
of  which. Mr.  Wright,  I  understood,  was  for  some  time 
Curate. 

In  South  Cerney,  there  is  ^a  considerable  extent  of 
meadow  lands.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  parish,  they  mostly 
lie  in  a  flat,  swampy  state ;  being  irrigated,  merely,  by  the 
waters  flowing  out  of  the  ditches,  in  tinips  of  floods.  Nearer 
the  village,  something  of  organization  appears:— but 
fitill  such  as  a  "  drowner"-  of  Salisbury  or  Amesbury  would 
smile  at.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  village^ 
it  is  true,  a  tolerable  imitation  of  the  Amesbury  and  Salis- 
bury meadows  is  observable ;— I  mean  in  regard  to  the 
general  distribution  of  the  water.  But,  with  respect  to 
the  forming  of  ridges,  or  beds,  to  receive  it, — ^even  Mill 
Meadow  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  well  formed  water- 
meads  of  the  CHALKHILL  DISTRICT  of  Wiltshire.  I  saw  no 
appearance  of  the  soil  having  been  artificially  moulded 
into  convex  beds, — to  give  due  acceleration  to  the  motioa 
of  the  water.  The  omj  forming  which  I  observed,  even 
near  the  village,  was  that  of  dividing  the  meadow  with 
shallow,  and,  where  the  turp  of  surface  would  admit  of  it^ 
parallel  drains ;  with  intermediate  channels,  raised  a  few 
inches  above  the  natural  surface,  to  receive  the  water;—* 
the  beds  themselves  (between  the  floats  and  the  drains) 
lying  in  their  natural  state ;— leaving  it  to  "  time  to  round 
the  beds.'*  I  saw  the  water  on  one  of  the  meadows,  where 
it  appeared  to  lie  dead  upon  the  ground ;  there  being 
scarcely  any  perceptible  current.  What  a  practice,  this, 
to  boast  of,  and  write  about ! 

The  only  particular  that  struck  me  in  going  over  those 
meadows,  and  which  appeared  to  be,  in  any  way,  peculiar, 
to  them,  and  eligible  to  be  imitated, — is  the  practice  of 
stirring  up  the  mud  of  the  ditches,  to  enrich  the  water, 
passing  through  ihem  to  the  land. — This,  where  the  mud 
is  of  an  enriching  quality,  as  that  which  is  deposited  by 
calcareous  waters,  or  by  the  washings  of  a  town,  as  in  th^ 
case  of  South  Cerney,— whose  waters  issue  from  the  Cots-. 
V;old  Hills,  aud  wash  the  large  town  of  Cireucester,-Tis  ob- 
yiously  eligible. 

Enquiring 
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En^llifitig  as  t(>  tti6  ige  of  the  practice  of  irateting 
ineadows,  in  this  parish,  I  was  shown  some  meadows  which, 
it  wa^  believed,  had  been  watered  upward  of  one  hundred 
years,  fiut,  in  general^  they  are,  I  understood,  of  mor6 
modem  date. 

Mr.  Rudg6  refers,  sA  above,  to  Mr.  Wright*s  book  ;— 
knd  as  I  s^w,  some  tittfe  ago,  an  advertisement/  purporting 
dk^t  Mr.  W.  had*  published  another  edition  of  his  perform^- 
ine^j  it  tinfay  befeaftet  come,  in  its  place,  utider  my  ex- 
amination* 

Mr.  flLddge*d  own  remarks,  on  litigation,  (notwithstand- 
ing his  rcrfefence  to  Mr.  Wright^s  pamphlet)  might  have 
been  spared^-^after  what  had  previously  been  written  and 

{Published,  on  the  subject,  by  those  who  well  understood 

£:^£CDtlV£  Maitaoement  of  Estates. — On  Leases  afld 
Cmjemoit^  ^mething  is  daid.  But  I  find  nothing  that  re« 
quire*  particular  notice,  here.-—'*  Covenants  (we  are  told 
|».  66)  afe  genetally  the  same  as  in  other  counties,'* ! 
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OODS.*^The  beautiful  chain  of  woods  and  tinibef 
gtioves,  mentioned  in  the  following  extract,  have  not,  I 
nnd,  been  noticed,  in  my  own  agricultural  register.  I 
therefore  thankfully  bring  them  forward,  here. 

P.  339.  ^'  The  declivities  of  the  hills  which  border  the 
Cotswolds  towards  the  Vale,  almost  along  the  whole  ex- 
tent, and  particularly  fk>m  Birdlip  to  Wotton-under-edge, 
are  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  beeches,  which  pre- 
sent to  the  Vale  a  continued  verdant  skreen.  The  most 
extensive  are  those  of  Sir  William  Hicks,  at  Witcomb ; 
Mr.  Sheppard,  at  Hampton  and  Avening ;  Mr.  Kingscote, 
at  Kingscote;  but  above  all,  in  extent  as  in  beauty,  the 
magtiificent  woods  at  Spring  Park,  and  on  die  Froceste^ 
dUd  Stanley  hills,  belonging  to  Lord  Ducie. 
'  ^  As  these  beech-woods  re-produce  themselves  from 
seeds  self-sown>  they  generally  come  up  so  thick  as  to  re- 
quire 
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quire  t6  be?  constatftly  dralwri  foi*  the  fii'st'  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  Thefjemaining  trees  then  stand  for  tiiAber,  and- 
£Vre  9ttpf>o9ed  to  e6ine  to  t\te'tr  perfeettoir  in  seventy  or 
^^S^^y  yea**.  Wdod«  of  the  best  tiii^ber  will  thett  be 
vorth  from  SOL  to  100/.  pef  acre.  They  are  so4d  to 
deaJlersj  #bo  convert  the  timber  on  the  spot^  into  proper 
scantling  fot  gUn^stocks^  saddie-trees,  l>edsteads,  chairs, 
and  other  cabinet  work  >  and  of  late  years  a  considerable 
portioft  hi^  been  €efi>vert'ed  into  what  h  called^  in  the 
West  Indies  lumber,  or  staves  for  sngar-bogshfea<k.  These' 
several  ar#1»c.le»y  deprived  of  waste  buTk>  ai!6  carried  oti-  at  a 
cheap  irate  t6  BiriliiRghamr  and  Bristol,  for  exportertion; 
bot  th^  eo9t  of  carrialge  pifevecr«^  the  s^^ly  of  them  to  » 
London  market" 

The  subjoined  particulars  (which  I  take  f6r.granfted'  are* 
fiufficientKy  iTutbentie)  relating* Co^thq  Forest  of  Dean^  ^re 
Vi4u8ible. 

P.  242.    '^  In  the  Forest  of  liealir^  itotwitltstandfng  th(e* 
oontinttarlr  depr^atiions  oemmitbedv  there  siiW  remains*  a 
lanrge  quantity  of  valuable  l^mb^r.  *     Und^r  the  dJ:recHoi% 
of  Govern^eniy  the  number  of  tre^s  has  a(  dtiFer^nt  time^ 
been  welt  asbertaified.    In  the  ret^  of  Gharles  L  xker^ 
ympe  gFO\tmg  wrthiii  thte  Un»it9  o(  the  Forest  105,^5^  treesir 
contmriing.  6i,02B  tons  of  timber,  1.539209  e'ords  of  wood!.* 
This  liuonbeff  has  been  considerabiy  diiHiftished  durlin^ 
that  r^ign^  by  an  :impriideM:  grant  ntade  t6  Sir  Johi¥ 
Wintdtnr,  asappeatrs'  by  the  surrey  o(  th^  foUo^ting  reign^i 
when  there  were  found  25,929  oaks,  and  4204  btseche^^ 
ooivtaiDhig,  besides  eordwoody  1 1:^33*5  tons  of  s^hirp-tififfber. 
The  grant  was  renewed!;  aiid  s<^  liluch  diligence*  was  em* 
ployed  m  the  destiPiietion  of  die  trees^.that,  in  1657,  o# 
30*,iS>3  oaks  and  beeckmebtnoinedin'  the  pireeeding  survey,! 
only  200 regained;  and,  of  the  1  l«^3i3^5  tons  of  ship-timber 
reserved^  not  more  tHaIn  1  lOOhadl  been  delivered.     In  the- 
20th'  Charles  11.  1 1,000  acres  were  enclosed,  plarfted^  and 
Carefully  pfetectod;  and  ott  these,  the  principal  timber 
for  the  supply  of  the  King's  dotk-yards  iiDmediately  from 
fliis  Forest,  has/ of  Jate  been  felled.^    In  1-7  I4y  there  were- 
oomputed  to  be;  27,302  load^  fit  for  the  navy,  and  16S»051 
trees,  of  about  sixty  years  gj«owth.    In   1783,  on  a  nevt. 
purvey  it  was  computed,  that  there  were  90,382  oak  trees,. 
conteiniing  95,043  loads;  and  i*^  1783,  the  timber  growi-ngr 

in 

*  In  the  section  "  Wastes,"  p;  25C,  Mr.  R  says—"  The  Forest  f«r- 
nisbeg  about  1000  loads  of  navy  timber  aunuaJIy.'' 
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ill  the  Forest,  stnd  immediate^  belonging  to  the  Crown, 
was  as  follows :  24,000  oak  trees,  'measuring  about  30,000- 
loads;  and  22,000,  about  11,000;  besides  unsound  trees, 
which  were  numerous,  and  a  considerable  quanti^  of  fine 
large  bee6t^  and  young  growing  trees,  sufficient  to  furnish 
an  annual  supply  of  1500  loads  ibr seventy  years  from  that 
time,  which,  by  proper  management,  and  well  protected 
iiiclosures,  mi^t  be  n»de  perpetual. 

^  Besides  d^  oak  timber  crowing  ob  the  rc^al  demesne 
lands,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  on  ihe  estates  of 
individuals,  which  are  held  under  the  Crown,  within  the- 
district,  in  purlieus  of  the  Forest,  as  well  as  of  other  land- 
owners in  -the  parishes  of  Dimock  and  Longhope,  adjacent 
to  the  Forest,  and  within  what  is  agriculturally  considered 
as  the  Forest  district.^ 

PiAKTiKO. — P.  244.  ^*  In  the  Foiiest  of  Dean,  within 
tbe  last  thir^-five  years,  nearly  3000  acres  have  been 
planted,  chiefly  with  oak. 

^  The  usual  time  of  planting  acorns  in  thie  Forest,  is  as^ 
soon  after  Christmas  as  the  weather  will  permit.    This 
practice  is  founded  on  liie  idea,  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
eaten  W  mice  and  other  vermin,  if  planted  before;  but* 
an  inteuigent  planter  belonging  to  the  Forest  is  of  opinion, 
diat  autumn  planting  is  best,  because  at  that  time  tnere  is- 
sufficient  food  for  these  animals,'  and  more  easily  ob- 
tained; and  that  in  spring,  after  the  acorns  have  lain  in 
the  ground  for  the  winter,  they  beooooe  sour  and  un- 
palatable. 

•^  ^  The  method  of  planting  is,  first,  to  mark  out  the* 
ground ;  then  taking  off  about  a  foot  square  of  turf,  to 
set  two  or  three  acorns  with  a  setting-pin ;  afterwards  to 
invert  the  turf  upon  them,  and,  by  way  of  raising  a  fence 
against  hares  and  rabbits,  to  plant  two  or  three  strong 
whitethorn  sets  rounds    They  are  seldom  thinned  till  they 
have  attained  the  size  of  hop-poles,  and  then  are  left  at 
twelve  feet  distance  from  each  other,  with  the  view  of - 
again  thinning  them,  by  taking  out  every  other  one,  when 
they  are  thirty  years  old,  and  have  attained  the  size  of 
fiv^  or  six  inches  diameten    By  growiiig  thick,  no  side-* 
shoots  are  thrown  out,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  pf 
pruning.* 

^^  The  young  trees  which  are  drawn  at  the  first  thin- 
ning, 

*  In  raising  timber  for  the  use  «f  the  house  carpenter,  this  is  as 
eligible  practice ;  but  not  for  growing  valuable  ship  timber. 
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niti%  are  trsinsplatited,  and,  as  it  is  thought,  grow  equally 
well  with  those  that  have  not  been  removed,  and  pro- 
duce timber  as  full  at  the  heart,  compact,  strong,  and 
parable,  as  that  which  is  raised  immediately  fron»  the 
acorn. 

"  An  elevated  common  called  Woolridge,  in  thfe  parish 
of  Maisemore,  was  planted  iabout  the  year  1735,  by  Bishop 
Benson,  with  1200  small  oaks,  collected  from  the  neigh- 
bouring coppices.  Ou  the  inclosure  of  the  common,  in 
llTt93,  tne  greater  part  were  cut  down  :  they  had  taken  their 
growth  with  different  degrees  of  vigour^  but  in  g^eneral 
measured  from  five  ta  six  feet  round,  near  the  ground. 
Of  those  which  were  left,  one  was-  cut  down  this  year 
{ 1805),  which  measured  nearly  eight  feet  round,  and  in 
length  about  fourteen  feet :  the  timber  is  perfectly  solid, 
without  a  blemish  or  decayed  part  in  it." 

The  following  notice  of  the  walnut  tree  is  worthy  of  be- 
ing registered. — P.  245.  "  Among  trees  which  bespeak 
the  attention'  of  the  agricultural  planter,  both  for  its  tim- 
ber ianxl  fruit,  is  the  wdnut  (jugians  regia).  It  will  grow 
almost  in  any  soil,  wants  no  pruning  or  care,  and,  in  less 
time  than  the  Oak,  will  make  a  large  tree;  The  wood  is 
too  valuable  to  apply  ta  the  usual  purposes  of  timber 
trees,  but  is  always  used  either  iu  cabinet  work  or  for  gun- 
ritocks :  for  the  lattery  indeed,  so  great  has  been  the  die- 
mand  for'  a  few  yeairs  past,  from  the  Birmingham  gun- 
makers,  that  the  county  has  been  ransacked  for  this  wood, 
and  high  prices  have  been  held  out  to  tempt  the  sale  of  it.* 
In  consequence  of  this^  the  stock  has  been  much  di^ni- 
nished,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  only  here  and  there 
is  a  solitary  walnut-tree  seen  growing.  In  the  parish  of 
Arlingham  there  are  more,  perhaps,  than  in  many  other 
parisnes  combined;  so  abundant,  indeed,  is  the  fruit  this 
year,  (1805,)  that  it  is  become  an  article  of  commerce,  and 
two  vessels  are  now  (October  11)  being  laden  with  walnuts 
for  Scotland,  at  Arlingham,  as  low  as  4s.  or  5s.  a  thousancl. 
Even  at  this  price,  the  produce  of  a  tffee  is  highly  valuable, 
as  20,000  are  not  considered  an  extravagant  calculatiaik 
for  a  large  tree.'* 

'  In  Wales,  and  it  would  seem  on  the  Welch  side  of 
Glocestershire,  the  bark  of  trees  is  substituted  for  hemp, 
in  making  rope?  of  every  description ;  halters  and  plow 
traces  not  excepted^  Mr.  R.  in  mentioning  the  lime  tree^ 
gives  the  subjoined  imperfect  account  of  preparing  th« 
b^ark,  for  such  purposes. — P.  247.  "  Of  the  inner  bark 
are  made  ropes  for  cyder-presses,  draw-wells,  and  fishing- 
4  bOiUs« 
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boMB.  To  dke  latter  purpose  d«^  «ce  i^nedleDtigr  «d«iMtH» 
eidy  a?  npt  cootra^tiug  pr  i^paoiliQg  from  moUiMire  or 
drsMigbt*  TUe  b^^k  i$  .^pp«4  off  di>oM  W^ismxmer^ 
idriefllike  }iay  in  t^  suq,  iA4  V  c^Ued  ^'  bft»t :"'  it  is  eittief 
manufactured  on  the  spot,  or  removed  to  other  plajq^ 
for  the  saiim  purpvo^.  B^rfigpes  jsioe  UfM  U  ft  iumdred 
jrardfl  length,  in  fmiERf  fyc  14»,  fwr  p^n'' 


AGRICULTUKE, 

3r  ARMS.— Tiie  ^isa*  of  fwiws,  politicajly  considered^  i# 
a  topic  yifhJLch  most  men  feel  th^;ffiseLves  i€qual.to  Ai^i^i^^ 
find  isa  subjecton  ^vhich  almost  any  man  ma^say  or  ^^it^. 
».  great  deal.  Mr.  R«  h^s  «Wn^,d  .nearly J)alf  a  ^W^  ^ 
precious  pi^r  with  it  :•— Yet  witJiio^it  fujn^biog  <MI^  ^d^Wk* 
I  believe,  which  w^  Qv^t  {i^eyiQU^ly^ h^foi^el^liie  puUi^ 
.  ff Qtnesteads.-- As  4^  m^^nh}Qf>t  of  jkgjcicuitiuce,  prpj^i 
litU.e  practical  kvojykdy^e  ,can  be  jreasooL^jily  ^p^t^d^ 
from  an  unpractised  wi;it^,  I  ^aJl  ^^m^  wj^tti  t];ie  ^t^iij^x 
avidity  any  hint  that  m^y  be  ocp^iovv9iUy  4rc^t^  ^  thi^ 
Ileport,  and  which  .qs^n  be  in  the  lea^s^  u^t'ul,  $^  die  prac^ 
itical  husbandim^*'— J^.  44.  "  W^^  Mye  .st^ck  happ^$  tp 
•lean  so  much  oxi  either  side  as  tp  A'^qi^r.^  ^aid  to  pj^ev^^i^l; 
its  falling,  it  is  a  good  pr^cUce  Jt9  ar.sn  the  props  witjh  4 
biieet  of  tin,  nailed  I'ound  them^  hajif  w^y  vpi  in  pthe  f(Q^ 
{>{  a  funnel  iuyeried ;  this  .stQ^  li^^sw^in  tb^ir  ^x^gr^^  to 
the  stack,  and  tin,  oa  accpyint  of  At^  p<:^l|she,d  ^uid^c^  i^ 
best  adapted  ;to  th^  purpos^.'*^— It  i$  npX  VMi^usu^il  to  .n^il 
plates  of  tin,  fiCU,  upon  a  ^bot;e,.o;*  s.uppQi:tj.$Qt  ^^jiglkins^ 
an  ill  built  stac;jk.  liaising  iit  from  ^i^  99i^i  >o|i  ti^^ji^yieg 
side,  is  an  obvioHs  improvement. 

Cetiag.es, — ^^'hiss  .is^fgpo^er  topic  ,$^n  ♦which  any  jpflin,.vl'ho 
has  the  use  gf  |:hp  j:^^,  c^-n  wr^t^  (o  i^y^X^uti  ^pda  licke 
that  relating  to  t;he  sizes  of  f^ips^  Jbi^s  ^qiployed  t}^  pen$ 
of  numbers,  Cie.rgyieat*,p  Are^  or  pughtto  be,  i\^\)^  fMi^itre 
of  their  prgfessiop,  .t;Ue  best  judges  of  tjb^  w^pt^  %nd  icpin- 
forts  of  cottagers.    I  sh^l  thcaefctre  .cpUe^t  9^t«e»1.|MI3^ 
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iMtges,from  diffferent  parts  ^  Mr,  R^4ge^s  Report  v*^no^ 
so  much,  however,  from  their  containing  what  U  new ;  as 
to  corrobNorate  what  has  bieen  repeatedly  urged.  ^fv^Mr. 
Rudge  ^^  must  be  a  sensible  mao ;  because  he  thinks  s^ 
I  do." 

From  the  section  "Cottages," — P,  48,  "A  cottage, 
which  merj^ly  protects  the  inhabitant  from  the  incleojie^cy 
of  the  weather,  is  an  incompleat  provision:  sound  policy 
requires  some  coo^qomitant  advantages  to  attach  Iuojl  to 
his  dwelling.  I  do  not  think  that  a  cow  is  one  of  thi^ 
necessary  appendages  to  a  cottage,  or  generally  productive 
of  good.  In  particular  cases,  tiie  experiment  has  suc« 
ceeded  well,  as  reported  by  Lord  Winchelsea^  on  hi^ 
estates  :  and  it  will^  perhaps,  succeed  in  others,  where  the 
influence  of  a  great  land  proprietor  exteiKls  over  the  whole 
parish,  or  distnct ;  but  property,  in  few  instances,  is  thus 
consolidated.  Beaixles,  the  manag^meiat  of  a  cow  is  at*- 
teaded  wi^  considerable  trouble^  req^i^^s  more  utensils 
than  the  earnings  of  a  day  labourejr  can  well  supply,  and 
more  conveniencies  of  building  jthan  ar^  usually  attached 
to  a  cofttagie*  Capital  is  the  sioew  of  husbandry,  aAdf 
unlsss  it  be  proportioned  to  the  undertaking,  tibe  eiSorts 
will  be  wealc,  ^nd  tfae  9Wf^9^  mi^extain* 

^  Then?  is  alw  reas(m  to  doubt,  whether  th^  labouner  9^ 
his  wife  will  be  able  to  spaioe  the  time  from  ttW  re^pec- 
tive  employmirats^  ai»d  sboi^ld  it  so  happen,  the  evil  will 
overbalance  the  good.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  a  ffood  ^rden, 
and  a  pig  atta<5hed  to  the  cottage :  but  neither  of  these 
interfere  witt^  the  daily  services  of  the  labourer,  or  with- 
draw tim  from  the  i^e^ssary  attention  to  the  business  of 
the  farmer.  * 

**  The  greatest  of  evils  to  agriculture  would  be  to  plac^ 
the  labourer  in  a  s);ate  of  independence,  and  thus  deistrpy 
the  indispensable  gradations  of  society.  The  great  body 
of  mankind,  being  obliged  to  live  with,  and  by  each  otb^, 
must  necessarily  consist  of  proprietors  and  workmen  ;  and 
if  it  he  allowed  that  the.  dependauce  of  a  regular  supply 
of  crops  rests,  among  other  things,  on  the  regular  services 
of  tha  latter,  it.  is  surely  an  experiment  not  altogether 
without  danger,  to  plage  them  in  such  a  situation  as  wiil 
.cause  them  to  remit  a  pprtioiU  of  tji^eir  labour,  ^,%  a  time, 
perhaps,  ^hea  it  is  most  wa^ited.^' 

In  the  seictioii  "  Poor  Rat^s,"  hpwever,  Thomas  Estcourl, 
esquire,  it  appears,  has  an  .^pinion  (rather  new,  in  Englancji) 
that  something  more,  ^f  aiji  arable  nature,  than  a  mei^ 
garden^  i^  requisite,  or  adviseable,  tp  melioraA^  the  cor)- 

dition 
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dition  of  laborets;  and  relieve  the  public  burden,  tie 
says,— P.  65.  "  If  a  cottagefr  occupies  an  acre  of  land,  so 
situated  as  that  the  plough  may  be  admitted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  it,  and  he  can  prevail  on  hid  master  to  lend  the 
use  of  his  team  to  plough  the  land,  and  cart  out  the  ma- 
nure, the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  work  may  be  done  by 
the  family,  without  the  labourer's  losing  an  hour^s  time  on 
it."  Mr.  R.  adds,  "This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  expe- 
rience-of  several  instances,  in  which  it  has  been  performed  5 
and  particularly  in  three,  where  widows,  With  each  a  large 
family,  have  maintained  them  by  their  labour.'* 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  a  practice  of  this  kind 
prevails.  An  "  Acreman"  is  one  step  above  a  mere  cot- 
tager. But,  there,  he  is  generally  appendant  to  a  small 
farmer;  who  is  obliged,  by  the  terms  of  his  holding,  to 
'plow  and  harrow  the  acreman's  plot  of  land  ;  which  thus 
becomes  a  constant  cause  of  strife  between  them ;  and  the 
produce  of  it,  of  course,  is  frequently  of  inferior  value. 
And  were  the  project,  above  recommended,  to  become 
general,  farmers  in  England  would  find  themselves  fre- 
quently embarrassed ;  or  the  laborer's  acres  be  ruinously 
neglected.  Beside,  the  cottager's  acre  coqld  seldom  be 
attached  to  his  dwelling;  and  his  attention,  in  this  case, 
would  be  led  not  only  from  his  employer's  business,  but 
•from  his*own  home :  or,  if  attached  to  his  garden  in  a 
village,  his  crops  would  be  liable  to  the  depredations  of 
wild  and  domestic  animals. 

In  the  chapter,  **  Grardens  and  Orchards,"  we  find  the 
following  sensible  remarks. — P.  196.     "The  gardens  of 
the  village  labourers  exhibit  various  instances  of  industry ; 
and  the  character  of  the  inhabitant  may  usually  be  deter- 
'mined  by  the  appearance  of  cultivation  without.     Most  of 
the  cottages  in  the  county  possess,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, this  useful  appendage;  few,  however,  in  a  quantity 
sufficiently  large  to  effect  any  great  advantage.    To  what 
sizej  indeed,  cottage  gardens  may  be  extendea,  with  safety 
to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
long  continued  experiments  on  a  large  scalj?.     It  has  been 
already  observed  (chap.  3.  sect.  3),  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  so  far  extended  as  to  occupy  too  great  a  portion  of 
.  the  labourei''s  time ;  his  attentions  being  wanted  elsewheftf- 
Wheat  should  not  be  among  the  productions  of  small  in- 
closures;  because  it  is  a  lure  to  the  depredations  of  small 
birds;  and  the  trouble  of  the  different  processes,  before  it 
is  ready  for  the  mill,  probably  overbalances  the  profit, 

besides  the  difficulty  of  finding  manure  sufficient  to  keep 

the 
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the  land  \i\  a  g-ood  strife  df  cultivation;  Plantations  of 
beans,  peas,  cabbages,  and  potatoes^  will  aslsist  the  cot- 
tager, in  the  keep  of  a  pig,  ^mote  than  any  other  vege-' 
table.  In  summer,  the  refuse  of  the  cabbage,  with  wash^ 
&fc.  will  be  sutecient  forfdod;  the  straw  of  the  beans  ami 
p^g,  with  the  haulm  of  the  potatoes,  •  will  suppfly  Utter; 
while  the  less  valuable  of  th6  potatoes,  bailed  or  steamed^ 
tiie  gleaning^  of  the  harvest,  and  a  little  additional  corn, 
will  fatten  him.  If  field  peas  or  beans  be  cuitivated,  a 
part  may  be  gatheired  green  fol-  eating,  And  the  remainder' 
left  to  ripen  for  the  use  of  .the  stye,  ^y  this  rpanageinent^' 
manure  will  be  made  for  the  land,  as  almost  the  whole  of 
the  produce  will  be  again  returned  to  it  in  the  state  of 
dun<y 
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Again.  P.  197.  "  Culinary  prodticftiott*  being  so  ad- 
vantageous to  the  cottager,  the  exertions  of  those,  wha, 
anxious  fot  the  increajsed  comforts  of  the  poor,  have  pro- 
posed rewards  as  ati  encourageiment,  for  the  best  managed 
gardens,  are  highly  wise  and  humane.'  The  premium,^ 
however,  should  be  given  to  him,  who,  without  diminishing: 
the  attentions  due  to  the  farmer,  with'  tha  least  loss  of 
time  and  regular  earnings,  as  well  as  the  least  encroaoli* 
ment  on  Sabbath  duties,  has  cultivated  Kift  garden  with 
superior  neatness  ^ttni  success.  Loss  of  time  is  a  material  * 
consideration,  because  every  day,  which  does  not  bring' 
in  its  proper  returti  of  money,  is  really  lost  to  the  family, 
and  must  occasion  a  reduction  of  some  ^articles  necessai^ 
to  their  comfortable  subsistence*.  Tie  industrious  cot* 
tager,  who  has  an  eye  to  all  these  circtimstances,  will  em-« 
ploy  in  his  garden  the  extra  hours,  before  he  begins,  anA 
after  he  leaves  off,  the  regular  work  bf  the  day :  this  be- 
comes a  real  saving;  being  so  much  time  gained  fronm 
kllpnes^,  and  so  much  added  to  the  stock  of  comforts,* 
which  others,  under  the  influence  of  a  lounging  and  indo« 
lent  disposition,  throw  away." 

After  considering,  at  some  length,  and  with  much  abi- 
lity, the  best  size  of  a  cottagef^s  garden  (calculating  the^ 
number  of  leisure  hours  a  day  laborer  in  husbandry  has  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  before  and  after  the  usual  hoursof 
work,  and  the  quantity  of  labor  they  would  allow  hioi  ta 
perform)  Mr.  Rudge  proceeds  to  draw  the  plan^ and  point 
out  the  general  economy  of  a  cOTTAGfe  garorn.  1  iiiJierti 
.  his  proposals  here,  as  they  appear  ta  have  been  the  resuh 
of  much  attention  bestowed  on  the  Subject. 

P.  200.  ^  Concluding,  that  at  present  half  an  acfef  will 
in  f?w  instances  be  e^eceeded,  and  that  it  v^iil  Jb^e  in  most 
<^  ♦'  G  g  casCjj 
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cases  sufficient  Fq?: .the  labour, of -o«e  man,,  withputaitter* 
fering  .with  his  us.ual  en^gements,  I  shall  draw  the  plan 
of  a  cottager's  garden,  with  tlie  probable  method  9f  ma- 
nagiu<j  it  to  advantage.  ; 

"  The  ground  is  supposed  to  be  of  good  quality,  well 
fenced,  ^nd  adjoining  the  house. .  A  small  portion  may 
first  be  allotted  to  he.rbs  and  smaH  seeds;  thqn  the  re- 
mainder parted  into  three  divisions ;  one  for  carrots^  pars- 
neps,  onions,  cabbages,  borecole,  &c<;  the  sQcond  for 
beans  or  peas,  according  to  the  nature  of  thq  spit;. and 
the  third  for  potatoes.  The  crops  should  succeed  in  regu- 
lar rotation,  and  the  mannre  always;  used  with  tl^c  potatoes. 
The  occupier  should  be  supplied  with  seeds  and  plants  for; 
the  first  year,  after  which  he  may  contrive,  from  his  own 
crops,  to  keep,  on  a  succession^  or  sell  enough  for  ueces- 
saa*y  change. 

"  One-third  of  the  ground,  may  appear  large,  for  what 
are  usually  called  culinary  productions;  but  it  is  of  great 
consequence,  that  a  poor  man's  family  should  be  well  sup- 
plied with  vegetjjbles ;  and  if  there  be  an  overstock^ nothing 
will  be  lost,  as  it  m  ill  a  (lord  a  present  supply  for  the  stye, 
and  save  the  potatoes  for  winter  use."        ,    . 

I  have  to  repnark,  on  this  subject,  that,  as  a  stan<Iqrdy  half 
an  acre  of  ground  is,  in  my  opinion,  tvg.grpataf quantity 
for  .a  cottage  garden.  As  the  maximum  oi  ex fqxu,  I  caa 
allow  it.  Ther^  is  an  objection  to  a  /ar^^gai'd^ii attached 
to  a  cottage.  I t;,is,  capable  of  alienating,  ,aot  only  the 
attention,  but  thq  .Isibor,  of  its  occupier,  from  .the  daily 
task  of  his  constaf\»|  employer.  Most  laborers  (uot  all) 
who  have  much  hard  work  to  go  through,^ in  the  if v^ning, 
will  liot  fail  to.  faVor  themsefvesj  during,  the  dny;  and, 
perhaps,  endeavor  to  desert  their  master's  wqrk*  ^r  ^beir 
own,,  ere  their  honest  day's  work  >be  clone.;  Nor  does  a 
man  wb)  has  beejui  working  liard,  during  some  hours,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  morning,  fall  to  his  daily  labor  with 
the -re'quired  jilaprjty./  This  is  notorious,  when  day  labo- 
rers are  permitted  (or  otlierwise  engage)  in  the  suuinrier 
seasoji,  to  perfovm  ^^  faken  vyork,"  before  and  after 
^,  working,  hours."  From  a  quarter  to  half  an  acre^  I  bav^ 
btig  considereiji  as  the; proper  size  of  a  cottage-groond. 
Seje  TREATISE  OH  irt.-VNi?>iQ  property.  .  Art.  Cottage  GroMfids, 
"  \  will  here  sugge&t-, — as  a  probable  inean  of,  cipitit^fi 
the  industry  of  cottagers,  and  thereby  abating,  tli^  rise  or 
the  poor  rates,— that- cojtage  gardens  ou^ht  tO;  b^  liabk 
to  tlw:ir.lspfcst;ion  <?f  the-  overseers  of  t:he  ppoi\  wbenefer 
their  wcupieirs  aj)p]y;  for  relief  j —and  that;  (under  orch- 

-    .  '     '      *    nary 
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tisLfy  circtimstiirlcrs)  relief  sli 01113- l)c  tvhHheW,  oi* fcss6ti"c'dj' 

lo  those  who, ?V//v  »H*glect  their  gardens}.  '/*  * 

Occupiers,     rorrcmarks  dfl  the  Agrlciilini^rit pn^frs^icm^ ^ 

and  the  proofs  attached  to  it^  see* the  close  of  tiic  Rcvie\V' 

of  this  Report.  •  ;     ' 

^  Plan  of  MANAGEMen**!*.— Mr.  Radgi<''hfi§  xidticeA  t\r&' 
reniarkable  instances  of  practice,  or  expedic^idy,  in  twa 
extreme  parts  of  Glocester3htre.-«*The  first  Is  at  the  foot" 
of  the  Cotswold  Hills, bordering  on  Wiltshire,  where  barLeyl 
Was  p^oivii  perenialfvf'-^¥.  loe.      **  A  field  .tn" Ship tou 
Moigne  is  assei^ted,  by  the  inhabitants  arid  thc^^fenant,  to* 
have  been  for  thirty  years,  preceding  1800,  sown  wjth" 
barley,  except  once  bnlv  with  wheat,  and  once  with  tur-- 
nips.    The  wheat  is  saiJ  to  havti  nin  chietty  toShaw;  and* 
little  corn :  the  average  crop  of  barley  ^^'as  from  tvreiity  to 
twenty-four  customary  bushels  of  tiitie  gaHons  and  a  half,- 
per  statute  acre."         '      •  '  '  '     -/   ' 

The  other, In  the  Bristol  tjuartcr.— P.  146.  ''^Th^?  land 
is  kept  *  two  years  up  j;ind  two  years  down.' ,  When  broken 
up  from  the  clover  ley,  wheat  is  sown,  then  barley,  'with 
seeds.  ITiis  cotir.sie  is  seldom*  interrupted,  except  bcca- 
.sionalty-by  a  crop  of  potatoes  before  tt^e  wht^at-,  atid, ' 
where  the  soilis  more  teamy,  oats  instead  of  batl€*y  before 
cloVer.^*-   TIms  is  the  le$s  probable  of  tho-two.'    '        *' 

•  Workpeople.— P.  31?».    **  Thfe  general  prici^  of  A|ri.-* 
eoltural' labour  per  day,  through  the  year;  except  dumi^* 
iiartest,  h  \$,  ed.  and  about  a  gallon  of  drihk.''*-^|n  i78f», 
the  ordinary  day  wage  was  ofte  shilling:— a- rise  sof* Wtj,^' 
percent,  ftaying  taken  place,  in  twenty  years.  * 

WoRKiNQ  Anim.US. — W^,  R.  ^utcFs.  pretty  largely  inl;D 
th^  coiUroversial  topic  of\  **  horsed  and  oxencpriipar^  as 
to  their  use  in  husb^adfyJ*    But,  for  reasons  repeatedly 
given,  I  will  qnlv  extract  the  facts  which  he  has  adduccdyl 
itfliJtn^  td  instances  of  practice,  in  Glocestersh'ife.— P.  3 1 8. 
"The  operations  of  husbandry  are  mt)re  generally  ,per-^* 
formed  with,  horses  than  oxen,  in  the  Vale,  where  .tlie  soil) 
is  heavy,  an<i  will  not  beartnuch  treading.    On.t^e  CotsW» 
wiilds,  on  the  saftdy  lands  of  th^  Forest  dUlrict,  aiKl  irt  the; 
soutlierirpafts  of  the.  Yale,  oxen  are  generally  us'ed  *,  one 
^^jp  ,at  l£:ast,  oa  most  large  faniis.    The  lierefgrdsbi^e ; 
breed  have ^«  preference,  foruwo  reasons;  firsts  becAUs^* 
tpey  are  tmmUcr  in  the  bane,  and-  more  active  than  thiy 
Glotrce^tershlre,  horthern,  or  long-horned;  secondlV'J  bc-*^ 
<^u$e  they.  a,f^'. more  pro6tal)le,.goinjj;  ol)  with  less  food^' 

^4a"JB^«^J  .n'<>jk>,.*n43u  wli^en  {>u>  to  the  stall,  fj^OQi; their. 
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wtitude  to  feed,  producuig^  Daore  beef,  with  I^ss  food,  tui 
in  less  time. 

ff  Wbexevet  os^f  n  bare  come  into  use,  the  advantages  of 
t^em  have  baen  gr^s^t ;  and  it  seems  to  be  mc>re  the  effect 
of  ancient  prejudice  than  experiniLent^  that  they  are  mi 
^sed  with  profit  even  on  stiff  soils.  .  At  Shipton-MoigQe, 
a  principal  farmer  employs  an.  bx-team  on,  strong  clay 
l^nd ;  they  go  s^gle,  j^dd  do  a»  much,;  if  not  more  work 
Jier  day,  than  anjr  horse  team  in  the  parish.  **^'    , 

:TiLLAG£.;7-The  section,  Tillage,  is  sufficient  tQcosnvinqe 
aiiy  practifal  man,  that  the  Reporter,  is  uapracjtised,  in 
XQatter&pf, Agriculture.  I  a^ .  liappyt  howeveri  to  find,  in 
h)s  Ueport^  mdf.  the  practitioners  of  the  Vale  ar«  lowering 
tl^eir  rid^^,,ip  the  n^'anii^r  I  repommended.  ' 

'  N.  fl  \q3.^.**  A  gr^at  improvement  is  now, adopted  by 
somesen^i^le  farmerSf^.to  get  rid  of  these  deep  furrows; 
which  19,  by  ploughing  up  a  small  riidge  betjareen  the  two 
high  oi^e0>»tn^'vender&t  the.lai|dvmqch  drier,  and  more 
)ie4ithy,.}3j  raising  the  furrowsi,  and  thereoy  c^^usiag  a 
Ijetter  draught  for  the  sur£Bw5ewa[t^^^^  .   .      . ; 

.  Ofiownjf (3  Crops.-^Mt,  1^  gives  a  sort  of  catalogue 
raisonn^i^pf  some  of  the  corn  we^ds  pf  Glocestershire;  and 
speaks'^  jq.a  di^aotic  inanner,  of.  their,  des^rqctibn*  I  am 
not  disappoint^,:  however,  ^t  finding  nothing  weiy  or  ex* 
cj^nt  in  bis  ^tricturesi.  t  l)ave  Oi^ly  to  inentionliis  notice 
of  AecusfiutOfOx  dodder,  as  a.vi^ea  among, pulse;,  which 
I^  insert,  J^re,  on  Mh  R*s  aiitbority ;  having  not  pb^rved 
i£  ffjpsei^t  riq  that  charactenr-*)P.^  ^2.    "  Dodder  ./cmcuta 

'  *    *  ;  . .  \    r  '     kuraPitaJ 

•'  *  It  ha9  been^'is^efted  by  fiorte  writers  orf'agrictiltnral  subjects, 
fsftf  Bdinm  Sur^et/ of  AfiiJUUcsex,  p\  4lj  note,)-  that. oxen  will  not 
stand  coDstai£t. work  oDhard,rofld&  Tbls'.doetrme,  howeveCf  is  op- 
ppse4by,thet  following  fret- *    .;,     i*  :   ' 

i\J.  Estcqurt,  *E?<i.  of  Ei*c^rt,  aejar  Tetbury,  M-JP.  ^  ^|v  jears 
ttnce  employed  a  team  of  horses  and  another  of  qxen,  for  iijipj^fpt 
dur'mgtiie  time  his  hou?6  was  ijCuildtfig;  for  the  ptrrpose  of  drawisg 
timber  asd-iith^rmatert&ls^  great  pjkftdf  wfiicb  D^as  brott^ftt^fKM  tlie 
distance  of  fourteen  miles.  The.teamef^lbtir  horses,  and  the>i>tber 
of  ^^^o%tji^,  ufif dt to  goj^twice.every .Tf^eA ;  th^y  jteCb^ )ti?grtjkr in 
t|^e  nighl^.aud  returned  Uie  ^mi  d^y;  hMt  it  wa>'  qbs^n»bfe,.t%tti»e 
oxen  so  fac  but'Walked  the  horses  astb  be  at  home  abo^t  fw?  bo^-"^ 
before  them.  The  h6rses  were  bldibki  'stottt^  and  abfe^  the  dxn  of 
the  Heref6rds(|ire  breeds  and  they  brp«gb1^l1ies&iai6p4leigblit  Thqr 
were  worjj^^d  iirhaniei^Si. as., horses,  a^d  9bQd;  and.their.ahQes^larted 
gf aeraljy  -^s  long  as  thd^  6f  horses..  Their  f^od^w^s  m|$8»t|||f4iiiw^# 
ap^  hay  irv  winter,  but  no.  cbi'n.  HeD|i^  it  appears/  t^^t  Qim  wj^^  jif 
properly  tutored  to  it,  walk  with  alo^  as 'fast,  a^  w6Vk/oii|,ilie  fjg4 
as  well,  as-bersest .  iExttKuct^firim  0  C\^mmuiiMiti<m'^fT.  tSfiitlitii^iJSf!^' 
t^ihi^Bof^d  of^  Agriculture:'     -:  ^  '*> 
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nM^fM^^'i^a  gresit  efrfetay to  hearts,' vetclies,  and  sdttite 
other  plants,  but  is  never  seen  atnotig  v(4ieat,  batrl^*,  dr 
""oats!  ^A^  96c>n  a^  it  has  iixcfd  ^n  the  |3lat](t^  it  se^fates 
'firom  the  roOt^  and,  tike'^^r  parasitkai  'weeds,  dlaitd  kU 
<  k»  tidQtishttiisnt  fr&m  tli^'jplant  it  hds  embfttteed.  Lafg^ 
•duantitfes  of  bcfans  are  <!iUeh  ^inei^  -«cbmpleteljr  by  it^  ^ 
^sndt  to  catry  &  ^in^le  pod;  a^d  tio  methi^d^hasF'^^t  beeti 
disciovered  to  destroy  it;  fot  thotigh  tbe  i^ot  cannot  be 
•fburid,  yet  It  silrely  retnimsifl  some  part  of  :thie  field,  wbei^ 
'^it  had  once  begun  tb  growywhetiei^t  1ifce<  pU^i^  on  wMch 
ftfeWd,  foiiRtbee^p6fthesfei«6ti,*-*  .!  .  » 
-  WHAAT.— 'Tt/teg^.— Cotsf#»ld  JHHW. Ji-PJ  110.  *^  In  the 
^tfi^bourhobd  pf  St6w,  <ihd  other  jf>labe!^  where' the  land 
ia*  tough,*  it  isthe  praclite^j  in  dry  seasons,  to  ploagh  onfe 
^uttow  dnd  leave- one^  «wbieh.i9  called- **  #isb«(lking,'  d^ 
*  strike  balking.'  The  land  is  immediately  *'gctiffled,*  Or 
^om  Id  piecres  with  the  ^c\i!Aer,  and  )eft  an  that  stdte  till 
'Sowing  time.    '  '      ''  . ' :     . 

^    ^1%&  land  at  the  tin»^  bf  sowrng  i4  oft^hlitees  quilfe 
^reert  with  weed^;  -an*  •  ihdeed  -somte  fafcners  «ay,  thife 
-greener  the  bfetter.'*^"niis  1  insert  as  a^notker  tfariety  df 
the  innota^ovy  ^radtite  of  ihos^  hills.    See  p.  4I>I^  »^^e^  * 
goihg«  '■'"   '  -•'  '  '•'•'  -  •  ••'  •••  X 

°  SemiMtim  df  i/ifheat.^SeAson  <*  soi^tflng.— Pi  1 14.  *  Oft 
-iJie  Cotswotds,  sefedittriie  eommtsnces^immfediately  aft^ 
4he  first  sufficient  fiill  ef  rain-  in  Augusf !  oii  ttese  soils, 
'Plentiful 'showers  are  necessary  at  thfe  tiiB^'Of  sowing; 
'ntldivheit  the  chance  df  suchfu  season  is1ost,'the  sefed'Kes 
"U  eowsldetsftle  time  in  the  ffrdutid-viithotti  shooting,  for 
IfioiiitUfe  *i»bTi.sittt!>  awrfy  •tK&tifchthe  cirevices  of  the  sub- 
*6fck^*and  if  a  long  diroifght  fcmowar  k  dry  ^e^-^time^  the 
4))ade  dftfes  hot  acqtiiife 'sufficient ^en^th  to  withstand*  th^ 
<>cM«ivuids  <5f  wih^i^;  beside^  the  Toss  sustained  from  birdi^ 
Yermift,'iftia  insect v'tftfriaiglHiv^ 

Preparing  the  seed. — ^The  following  experiments,  relai* 
iiing  t0  ttie^  sfkki  ot  "wheat,*  beiftg  the  oii^  prodf  that  Mr. 
Iluage.^hla^  giVett^Us  of  his 'Own  e^erittice  in  agrtculturd 
«li(atrs,  r  reading  copy  his  recital.  But  whether  these^ ex- 
perhneYits  ."vfer^  piadi  in'  tiije, field,  or  the  garden^- is  mk 
itteWtioned.--P.  142.  "The:  wheat  of  tftie  Cotswdds  ii 
Mlti6  liable  to 'sm^t,  aid'  ext)erieticjed' fai-mers  assign  twd 
*r^asotls;  otoi,^ttW  li^^of  old  liteettj  the  other,*  sowing  oti 
istale' furrow*  '-Perfeaps  it^mxy.he  difficult  to  explain  thi 
raitiOnale  of  this;  yet  smut  certainly  does  not  prevail  so 
much  on  the  Hills  as  in  the  Vale,  though  it  is  found  more 
ffriqiient)y  there"  thai^  formerly,  Sbd,  is  it'lPsfupposed, 
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iiroQi  4|rant  of  caire  iq  jibe  cbojce  of  seed^  qr  s9^t^f40P 
-  ijOOD  ^fter  j).kMig^ing. 

;  ^  '^iiat  firgit  will  $oq»etiyiies  pipdipce  smut,  i$  erideot 

>/rQiB  tbe.  foilowipg  fact,    ^mhq^  cott^igers,  wIk>  ficf^npT 

.^OMil  portions  of  Iwd  ifi  the  jieig}il>aiii'|i90(l  pf  Tiei^tKiffyy 

<X which,  run  long  a^4  iAaiToir,'ii)  tbe  nature  pf  oomoMm 

(field  ia^d^.af1d  adjoiuijig  Co  ea4:b  pther  U»  i|Mt  ^W^  field 

^^id  i»ainj^  sqii))  sow^d  with  whi^^t  in  1801.    A;f<?W'*of  (be^ 

cottagers  boagjc^t  some  family  ^heatt  of  ^  fyiiper  io  tbis 

^pari^A.for  9^eJ|  .4ieca|ise  iJt  was  spld  cjieap^^  tb^ottiecs 

.  &()wed  good  seed.    TJie  first  liad  smutty  erop^i  OQt  tf^ceedL- 

fing  tonr  bu>heU  ta  th^  quarter  iof  ao  acre ;  tbe  l^iHi^r  bad 

•  iL  crop  pe:rfectty  fre^  froiQ  ^mjut,  ^d  frooa  eight  to  tea 

busbels  OQ  xke  saipe  propoif  ioo.  of  ^nd,  though  adjojiniog 

,to,  and  iuti^mim^  yvitly  ibfi  ¥k^  l^^  Y^^^h  bes^  p 

^soiutty  crpps 

.  *'  Thaj;,tbi$t.  boireyeri  if»  not  always  thp  cbjbb^  appeals 

from  the  following  experiments  made  by  ravself  in  tl^ 

Uifo  la#t  yfars.  •  U)  >Jo(i^iQb^r  l^WH*  4  &ow«d  three  parcels 

pf  wheat:.  tb<e  fir^t  w^  the  .hal^  of  some  ^nje's^4  fro^ 

\%)^e  Cpt^wc4<^r  the  $i^co}^d|  ih^  ^itfai^baJf,  well  giijced  ^fid 

' XQmpiq^ty.^aggcd  \vith  sipiiH^^^^^^®^  £roifi*^  smutty 

4;ar  which  grew  in  the  Vale;  the  third,  was  picked  firo^ 

ii»iaotty  e|irs;  ^pd  w^U  jtagg,^4  with  -$aiOt*pipwd^  |Tom  the 

«^n^  f^ys.^   X^e  seeds  w^re  i^wn  iq  driUsu  at  ^  con^ide»> 

able  dis^^kope  frQ^^i  e^cb  other,,  jn  gro^pq  tb^t  b^  beeR 

\som^  time.  i/j^. .  They  all  produced  good  eaf?,  w|^)l  ^Ued, 

'and  yfiihf}}\tj^rjfim..  J^  Npifipmber  IW^,  I  ;H>ved  sopi^ 

grain$»'|ajk,e{)  ^oin  a  qM.antity  iq  (be, market^  a^  b^ck  af  if 

they  hiKl  bQ.^D  ^ljla^ei>  ii^  soqi^tt^e  ground  h^d  b^R  di|g 

.^  muntb  b^fojce;  t;hs  wbesft  g^ew  iu^uriantj^v^  apd  the  te^ 

^ultwas  the  i^Lfiie  as  ii>  the  foriper  expedf^ents^    S^ill^ 

vhate.ver  js  thecau&e  of  ^ut,  itji?  PP^priideQt  toji^ue 

a  crop,  oif  tjic  i^h^npe  .5>f  §iRjting^b<i  ypfi^;  froWfrnW/ 

-  ..More  fre^^  vqn^ti^  -pf  praotipe.;r-P  Uh-(^«*^^V<?|^*) 
l^ff  Ttie  meilipdjimQstiji  juge  are,  j[af?pording  to  flie  broad^ 
oa^t  syste/i),}  ei;^hJ3r  jjelpvy  or  abqv^  fucrqw.  ^p^the  firsts 
tUe  laiiil  if  plbuglv?^  abopt.  tbreeincli^s  de^p^jtheiu^ 
liie  o^u^on,  tl^^t;  ou  tbetse  ^ig)it;latKrs^  if  tl^  plopgh  wen^ 
,deeper,  tjie  bf?stp repaired,  fiiljiiW  ;Wpuld.b|e.burict^  iij.fbe 
fi^bi;t).9k.  /TJiq^^ed  hewing  so.^i\,,a{id  tbujs  pIv>Mgbed . iu, 
fhtj  jiifrroyy,  \^^  l^ghUj-jJri^gjr^'^,  oycf,.  *|4i  aHe  .^S9pjk1,.  jh#* 
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^ed'is  df%gge(l  iti-  mthout  ptotrgbing;  ^tfluJ  in  botli  cstses. 
Of  the  land,  be  light  and  inioistjit  is^  ittftnediately  after, 
well  •troddeti  vvitlf  sheefj  utul  <>theltcatt1*>,  with  the  view  of 
giving  fifmii^^  to 'the  soil,  ai>d  ehiibling 'it  to  retain  its 
nutritious  juices.  This  ^tveiadirtg  is  sont^tiofies  repeated, 
wfae*i  the  wh'eAt  first  mak^ys  its  app6Ufat%e,  with  thi*  dif- 
ference, that t/#^ tveathet  hnow dtros^it  forthfc  purpose'" 

LfrilUng.— fP/llii.  ^^'The  dritling- system  is  on-ly  fol- 
Id^Wed,  where  the  soil  is -pretty  clear -from  stoiies;  for,  ici 
iKtmeparts,  they  lie  so  abund»int  and  large  oft  the  surface, 
that  it  is  very  difiicult  to  preser^fe  .'a  straight  course  with 
tkHf!^  ploiigh*  an'di  df  course,  to  deposit  the  seed  regularly. 

•^  On  thedeciivities  of  the  Hills,  in  the  Vale  and  Forest 
4liHtrict;  similar  ti)etbods-(>f  putting. in  are  obsened;  but 
itt'the  two  latter,  dritting  isyevery;  season  more  and  more 
practised."  The  latter  pajrt  of  this  extract  I  inis^^m;  on  the 
authority  of  the  Hepforter;. 

A  new  variety  in  jMd'  semioatioii.— 1\  i46.  (Bristol 
quarter)— "  The  sded  i^  ofteb  drilled  by- hand:  women 
make  chann elr  with  the  iitie^-  acvoU  the  beiU»,'  which  have 
been  formed  by  tihe  ]Mou^b  to  themdtbx>f.half  a  lug,  and 
dt?op  the  deed  into  thoinj  ieaving  adiRtance&f  abunt  seven 
NTcbes  between  each  chalinel:  this,  id^esteeiiicd  a  good' 
Aoatiiiod,  ]^articii]a;rly  foi;»  kitie  wQrk«  liie  ^s^pence  is  aboiit: 
7^.  per  acre,  and  the  quantity  of  seed  used  about  si ks^ 
pecks." 

•  Id  the  section;  ^*  Soil^  to*"  .we  have  the  folkiwitig.  no- 
tice^ cimcettning  the  senun^ou  and  vegetating  process  of 
wheat^^-iH/lS*  ^^  It  is  otieii.  known  (and^wtiKipaifticularly 
the  lease  iu  ]i803,)  that -strong  easterly,  winds  blow  the 
inoukl  away  from  tlie  wheat  iw  the  month  of  April,  and 
lay  the  rocytsabnost  bare;  <To'iseinedy  this,  or  provide 
against  it,  the  land  i&  troddeawttb  sheep  and  other  cattle, 
not)  Qoly  by^foldittg  imnttediately  after  thq  wheat  is  sown,. 
but.  by . driving  theni  repeatedly^  over  it,: in  the  ^pring^ 
This  ptocess  not  only  gives  firmness  to  the  soil,  but  is 
^thought  also  Co  (check  the  'grbwth  of  poppies  and  other 
veed«,  ta' whioh'the  land  is  subject,"  l 

.  -  Many  good  faruoers  may  exclaim — "  can  it  be  right  to 
$ow  wiieat  on  such  land?"  Y<et  we  see  it  grown  on  simi* 
larJandsj-i^namely)  thin-soiied^  calcareous 'hills, — in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.  And  ;if  it  be  right  to  grow 
if  on  sBcb  soils,  and  in  such  situations,  the  Cotswoid  prac- 
tices are  tworthy  of  study*       :   . »     . 

Flax. — Tiie  only  particttlar.entitled  to  notice,  on  this 
head,  in  thse  lieport  under  review,  is  the  method  of  free- 
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ing  the  )'oi1qi;  crop  from  v^f minwr-P-  i*3?.  "  To  stop  ibe 
progress  of  the^rwA,  it  is  fouacl  to  bea  gpcMl  practice^  to 
turn  into  tbe,5^1d>at  oight, a J»rge quantity  oiy0ung  d«eiu^ 
M'liicb  vriU  search  for  tbefie  f/(^<?<r/5  Vftb.gisiMt  refiuiaritj-y 
\vitbout  doing. mUcbief  to  tb6. tender  plants/*  ^ 

«9/i#^*,  iio  doubt »  are  here  oiadiit.  Tbey.^e  very  ini%. 
cbievous  tp  tbiB*flax  crop;  they  f»«d  by  pigbt,  ^^d  huDgrj 
duek&will  do.  the  same;;  in  tbe  early  part  of  it,  at  kast. 
For  turnips^  invested  with  slugs,  (3$  Mr«  R.  obseyryi^yy 
p.  137  )t  the  ?anie  expedieot  laigbt  be  adopted  :-r^»a  prefer^ 
«Qce  (it.oiay  j^e  added.)  tooigbt-roHlpgK   ., 

TeasleSj-— This  species,  of  AgricultiirAl' prpdnee  i^im< 
j^idental  to  the  wooIon-^^(i/i^HK»ktng  di3trii^4  whi^  are 
three  in  number;  na«nely^  Yorkshire,  GloQe$t0rsbire,.  anc^ 
Somersetshire.  Some  account. (tf  cuhi^JitiDg  t^sles,  io 
Yorkshire,  is  registered  in  the.  >OEfFttEiiir  DEPi^gTMBH'P, 
The  practice,  in  Glocestersbire,  as^rietpcHrtfid  by  Mr.  ]^dge, 
differs^ \f\  sooie  partioiilaxs^  fffom  ibat  oC  Yorkshire.  I  th«re- 
We,  copy  it,  at  length 4  TA93^\xi%^  as  I  havei  before  >taidy 
fend  na  experience  in  ilii«  cultiFation,  .1  register  the  fpllow** 
ing  ;accou0t  of  it,  00  tbe  authority  .of.  tih«.  Hepiorter. 
;  P.  155.  "Teasles.  were  forsserly  muoh  cultivated  kh 
tte  middle  Vale,  as^  appears  by  tbe)n)enti.pn.«iadi^of  ibew 
in.thf&  ancient  ty the  terriers^  but  now  Dpl^.a.  bttpdred  ajsrea 
are  planted  jn^he  county.    >     ^.  . 

"  Preparation.  Old  leys  are  preferred^  they  will,.bo«r*- 
ever,  groty  on  the  same  laiid  for  many  success! vis^^ years,  .so 
long  as  couch  and  other  weeds  can.  be  kept  ufnlevj  aod 
during  all  this.ttme  manure  is  s»id  not  to  be  required. 

^^  Old  pasture  lands  are  on^  pioiighed,  and. on  tb^  rnor 
iierted  spd'the'sebds  are  sovran  hroad-^a^t:  they  are  broshed 
in  with  thorps  fastened  4io  ai  bnrdle,  becaijiiao  tb^  tines  off 
tj^e  harruiy  would  Jet  in  the  seed  too  deept: 
.  ^'  The  same  prbparakiont  is  used  on  oldtiilaig^  lands^  eH** 
!l^ept  i^her^;  morp  pioughings  are  required  io  make  thesa- 
ciean.  .    >•  >  <  :         •'•  :■  •  '     -'•  , 

'f  Seed..  Erom  tiro  to  three  pecks  upon  ati  aecf;.  A4 
sufficient  quantity  is  easfiy  colkpied  from  the  plants  wJbei^ 
lipe  and  dry,,  as  theiy  shed  upon  the  slightest  motion. 
When  a  farmer  iirst  beguis  to  plant  siciy.  part  pt  his  estate^ 
he  pnrcha&es  thein  of  a  ovightouring  grpiiver^  and  the  price* 
ivusualiy  the  same  wt^ich  wheat  bears  at  the  time.  . 

^^  Time.  About  the- middle  of  Maircb,  or.withio  a  ^vreek 
3fter  plou^liing,  according  to  the  sefison  ;  but  soiling  i^no^ 
e£»'eemid.  iaTouialdle,^  after  the  Ibeginnipg  of  Aprils 

^'  CuUiVdCioiu    Wlien  the  plants  are  poqfie  into   larger 

leaf, 
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]eaf,  th«y. are  thinned  to  about  twelve  inches  distance;  and' 
those  wMeh  arte  drawn,  may  be  transplanted  ^o^U  up  in- 
ter vali  in  the'  same  gronnd,  or  on  anV  other  piaatation. 
About  the  beginning  of  Jtiite,  in  the  hr^  ycsar,  they  are 
^  sf^tiled^'  jtkRit  is,'  the  woi-komn,  with  a  ^  shbe,*  or  small 
sf  ade,  turns  over  the  surface-mould  carefully  between  every 
j>lafit.  Aboilt  ti?«»o  fiiovirhs  afe^r,  th^jr  ferfi  *^nted;'  that 
IS,  the  inottld'i*  tofned  up  *  four  -  or  .fiv^' inches  under,  andl 
thtx3wn  to  the  pfoius:  if  th^  land  is  filthy,  the  siame  operation 
is' repeated  about  Oclober,'»|fid  the  mould 'brdught  close 
r^und  the  roots  wkh  Che  eormtnon  hoe.  In  thq  March  fol. 
]o^iiK^^  tbej  airtf  again-  ^rited^*  awd  sbmetiiney  *  tumped,*' 
or  moulded,  dlose  rouild,'  to^mak^  tbiin' *  bAddle*  out,  or 
ibrow  f*rth  s»d€»-shobt*. 

■*' Spilth ttgr  generally  costs  a'gutneiaabd  ahajtf  an  acre; 
aiKl  griting^  25^.  winb  dfitok. 

**  HarVMting;  Ab<»u^  the  latterfetid  of  July,  or  early  inr 
A%igcf6t^  thfey  begin  to  ripeo,  «ind  then  ate  cat  in  the  fol- 
louing  man^her^  Firit;  the  central' shoAt  of  eacli  jflfant, 
catled  thc'King,  is  cof'witih  a  smftll 'hop'itedl'fnni'tunent, 
hko  1^  pruning  knife,  vrhteh  hds  a  string"  ttfh  throagfi  the 
han<lle;  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  it' onr^the  Wrist,  when, 
as  it  oftefn  happens,  ft  is  necessary  to  ijtri^  6ff  the  leaves. 
Tbey  t^h  Out  with  tBixiiikt  laitie  indheii  of  item,  and,  being 
ttied  r60nd  a^sii^k^  areciirried<Unedli}^'fh>m  the  field  to  the 
drjnng  shed,  which  is  a  building  well  covered,  but  open  on 
tifte  ijides  to  the  ft^e  circuteifioii  of  jtir:  'About  nine  days 
a*>^r,'<the  e^tt<er  goes  over  them  again", 'taking  oflF  such  as 
are  ripe,  and  repeats  the  operation  at  the  sam^  interval,  as 
long  fts  awyromain  wofth^utting.  'Afiterthey  have  bcer< 
propei^ly  <tfled,  which  wUI  probably  be  in  afdrtrti^ht,  they 
aire  eaftett  off  the  stitk,  and  sorted. 

"  TiMe'  produce  of  the  seccmef  and  subsequent  cutting^ 
atesortcd,'  according  to  their  si?e,'intcJ' Queens,  which  are 
Che  be'st  teasles;  Middlings,  next  in  iraliie;  and  Scrtibs^ 
%vhich  are  but  little  esteene^ed'^  except  in  years  of  scarcity, 
of*  when  the  clothing  trade  is  unusually  brisk.  .  Ther 
K4^'gfi?,  which  ^fe  large  and  coarse,  ate  generally  sent  into 
Yorkshire,  tb  be' used  on  clothi^  of  coarse  texture. 

**  Bevng'thds  sorted,  thfcy  arc  tied  up  in  bunches^  or 
*  gl^rts^'  each  '  glen  containing  twenty  teasles.  Twenty* 
tVve  glens  are  fastened  on  a  staff,  and  forty  stafik  make  a 
pack,  which  thus  contains  twenty  thousand  teasles.  Of 
Kings,  a  glen  contains  only  ten;  a  staff  thirtjr  glens;  and 
a  p«ck  thirty  staflfe,  making  nine  thousand. 

^*  In  this  state  they  ai  e  stacked,  in  a  close  building,  in 
7  the 
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t^e  forii)  of  a  fsmall  rickrand^if  they  s^eat  aHittle,  the  qiia>^ 
lay  aiKl  strnW  are  improved;  but%  iff  tb^y.  are  too  nKisi, 
tbej  are  spoiled,  fn^  tUe  t«)llo«ying  March,  xbey  are  tit  for 
S4.le, 'and  the  avi^r^ge  price  ^of  .Otu^ens  per  pack  may  be 
iixed  at  iive  pouncU  ^ .  tlwy  iuijif^  ii^^u  -^old  as*btghr  as  tweh^ 
jjuioe»s.  ;■''»     •       t    ."        * 

''  Produce.  T^p  -p^ck^  MP<H)  .^n*  ag)^  are  esteemed  af<*tr 
<p:op,  thougU  tbeyrh<^VQ.^^ei^ft^(>^.n<to  rise  to'tweirty.  • 
,  •^'.'the  lea&le  /^«/»5tfr;?/5ylKi/ft|2«?n>.{  i<4  a  hieanial  plant; 
tjiose  wliicb  *.  rnu/  or  ,b«ar  .bi^adi>  t;>e  second  yebryjaime- 
didiely  die;  but. there  aft^  ahv4y3  s<H«Q'wbi(;h.  d'>itot,run» 
wii  the  ii>ir^  yes^;  thf^^e.ai'fs  called  ^- von^cs' .  To  ^afifiiv 
ihe  pl&ce  qf  >hosc  ^^i  hfi^ftJ^Dx  ^  is,i}su4'to<tr4U>pittnt 
young  ones  from  other  beiis;  or,  if  it.bQ.iiHamied.'.io^ee(^ 
i^e  land  sevftat  y1^^f1i  ^n  ^^.^^s^- tVie(^h  &^edt>  ^re  ^(41^^11  in 
ilie  vacant  spaces ;  and^thus  ti)e  gfQiHKJi  is.  constantly  re-< 
pienibhed,  and produces#M^^S!siyQ{<;rx>ps,  wit^apai-fiK^^ibit. 
ing  any  &ign«  ot  ciiniinmion:^n  poi^^  strength,  or  .waiit'^ 
ing  ioannre;  manure,  ii)def^d^,)s>eftteefii^d  irijiiriousty  ab  run- 
ning the  plam&too  nn^el)  to  ^t<tik^af»«l>le^s  u>#f$^^d>..  j  Tbere 
is  f)ow  a  fifld  ^o  the  parish  QUfA^U^Hfon^  .«ieV^;^A'^^b(riow 
Gloucester^^whioh  hai.bi;rn^  i^iis  f:rop,£iirtP)Qr.4.(^M%  ^w'esnty 
3'ears  uitbout  change;  it  lyooid):- however,  jijS)t^::b$:.  good 
huiibandry.  to  plough  it  up,  rawi^^^^'^  A?fi(y«*y**f»»^i*w^>  f^f 
the  purpose  ofj  des>troyingiii*e  €fti|ci^,..4*c,;lHiH}Jt>vjrbH5li-it  is^ 
<^v)e(run.      i  ^;        -••   '.•■....'•,■..'••''</.     •.     • 

'*^  leasleg,  Wlien  sown  on  ap  old  tey,  ar|d,q9Tvi^i^aejj  only 
for  two  or  three  yefif^)  are  an  ei^ceit^ut  -pi^i^r^tioi)  for 
>\:htat;  the  roUing  a«>d^  on  which  it.  is  ajwa^ «»  hmpfo^tsr  to 
put  whcdi^  ronaccou/it  of  tite  grjub$.a4)(i,>t)sei^s^\v|^ich  hai- 
buuti;  ioi  the.4[Oots,  gradually  rc;d(^ces  i^it  .«qU  f^^a  ^t^^  of 
^leat  richness ;  and  the  nece^jiity  of  keeping  <ii^^i«iand'i#riag 
the  ihr^e  year;>,  leaves  it.io  a  Hne  »t<Re  ot  i>uiti«t¥ttaA- 1  -  * 
,  "  ^The  fly,  ^nd  tppniucJt  .inoistMr^^  Ato  the  pifin'eipial  ene- 
iiyic^9.,o(;  tbispLnl:  -^he^^ofiufjr  so«^ft^|il)es  at;tack&  the  yoting 
feavci)^.  but.seldo^i  ,\\\\\i  i»y.ch  ^lisub^evou^  otiepis  as  to*  tur* 

^  "*'  IVUich^ain.  ducing  the  time;  of  blo^^ooMAigj 'Of^en  rots 
tLe  head  ;  ,tl|j^^.  iiidmi,  is^  >vtifit)^h^  pUjater  ibu^  inOiiC  to 
lear,.as'lilce,l,V  Ao  be  material  y  injuri^iLS  to.bis<ero^;s. 

V  The  Of.  ertftUiijs  lot  cutm»g,  ^^c«' 5^re  u«iialjyi  performi'd 
by  day  labuurcrs;  sonictnue^,  wbi^t>  is«K)re  oesraj^le,  by 
me^ri,  who  undcriakp  to  cut,  .ory,  .aud  make  fit  fur  nale,  at 
ips^  per  pack,  .uith  drink,  carriage  excepted,"    . 

t'oTATOEs.^— Mr.  11.  as  mo^t  amateurs  in  Urmingv^P<*aks 
\viih  particular  interest  on  the  potatoe  crop.     He  be^ton's 

^evexal 


4RveRii.«jjacges  Upon  itj^   Afac^  or  two,  in  the  establishedl 
Y)raoH«ii<  of. an  cKtveme.pai^t  of  >  the  county  I  did  libt  par-* 
-iioi  Wly  ekaniime,  requires  %o  be  noticsed,  here  :-*--naaiely, 
the  Bristol  quarter;  where  a  {jractice  somewhat  peculiar 
i|;fc'evailfii  "tit  resembles,  that  of  the  midland  counties. 
-■  1^.  14^.  ."  Old  pasture  grouud  is  preferred;  and  this  is 
Ang  neit4jr  ititohedsof  half  a  ^  hsg,*  or  pei^ch,  wide^  about 
tlte  •heg'taruitigiot*  March  :  the  turf  is  cut  up  with  the  spade*, 
;lotbe  depth  of  .seiren  or  eigiit  inches^  turned  over  with 
tJie  sod  iiowii wafil,  and  tlie.new  surface  is  lightly  loosened, 
:Ar  skinuned,  with  the  spade,:  to  produce  a  small  4epth  of 
jmiiuld,  proymcially^  cutting  a  cotton.'     Early  in  April; 
-libej^e^ttn^  begins,  and  continues  through  May.V: — ^Tlie 
^vc§9  are:  ^'planted  across. the  beds,  with  a  piu  or  dibbie, in 
TOivsiof  finirtften  or  sixteen  Tnches  apart  :''«^In  this  parti- 
'^nlar,  vftiying  fixjiai  the  midlind  practice!^, 
o    TuR^ijjsi-^The  Cotswolds  tbdrnvyith  new  ideas  in  agrii 
cultaucu.     Whutnuast  be^^^th^  astonishment  of  aKorfolk 
twj^n^iQW  rt'diVif}^  the  "lollawiogi grave,  remarks. — P.  137. 
/' riljeCiat$vv»td  &rm^rs  ace. j[iut' agreed  .as  to  the  quality 
of  nourishment  afforded  by  turnips,  nor  have  expericpenta 
/been  inaikeito  a^errain.  i4>t."    it  is  the  opinion,  of  many, 
that  tlK^/^^bave  ho  feeding  lO^ualtties  in  thenyselves^  ahd 
.il]^  if  sTiieepI  and  other  uattle  are  put  mpon^  them  in  Ibtt 
.cwditionyl'bey.wiUdDei'eijf^icyt  sink  or  lose  grouild,  «Thia 
general  practi<;e  of  giving  hay  with  thecn,.!inithtttproporl- 
:tWn  ht^torid  stsited,  iihews^that  iimy  are  .considered,  either 
.as  a  foed^  .toa  witteirytof  tbeoiselves  to.  be8a|ey  .or  not  nus 
|tritioji3rj«i?ouglii^Q'fattefr,  .,iA:  tpaof  ho^-8hiH?:ld  uearl^iof 
itself. Hnisb  six.or eight  she^p,  if  already iiorward;  and 
•i^his  bei(»guhe  .allowap^  to  ati.:ncre,  iittie^dependepce 
•  j$ei^U)s.t<^.<ce^t  ot)'  the.t«Mrnips;>  but  the  ^reat  advantages 
.which  the  iivr^^er  looks  forward  to^are  the  improvement  of 
a  light, »ud  poor  soil,  by  the  manure  and  treading  of  the 
idbfep^  ^Uil^iwithQiit  these,  his  land  is  of  little  value, 
..*  ".AiQuUmtor  gf  Turkdean,.  who  has  been  ,all  Ixis  life 
employed  on  Cotsvvold  funns,  ^hiuks,  that  the  nutritious 
f.i        ..     '.•  .    .  qualities 

*  Ghjn  DrNG  Potatoes  for  Swine. — In  the  section  *'  Feeding," 
We  tiWL'r  wifFi  the  subjoined  trait  of  practice,  in  preparing  potatoes 
for  the.JFatiini^  of  hogs^;  wbich  1  donot  reor)H^ct  to  have  faUen  under 
l^jy'owii  olj^ervatian.-rP.  !93.  •*  J'otaioes  ground  in  fi|  cyder-mil!, 
aixi  uuxed  with  i]aur,  are  found  to  answer  tim  pufpo^  well,  and 
saves  the  expcnct*  «(  fire-fin'l,  which  in  many  situ<itious  is  of  material 
iifiporiance;  With  this  mixture  the  hog«  ar^  allowed  no  water  bat 
what  tiie  potatoes  supply."  *        s    ;<• 

"  f  A  score  of  middling  sizeH  sheep  maj  be  kept  on' an  acre  for 
thrc^  months." 


IjeidHtied  of  tttrnips  ^sve  s«di  sis  to  increase  wool  aiid^  ca9^ 
cii9e,  Imt.tiat  to  produce.  fat;and  tkat,  while  $lieep  aie 
0jrt  t^  fMd^.  they  should  be  aUowed  as  inuoii  Hay  aa  itiejr 
i^jeatwtthotitrwasthigit/^        .  .  • 

A  piTBfa^',  ^'^ic:^  pi^^cidos  tbeiabbtev^oa^t  not  to%e 
)^  ^i-iPkj  i  36^.  .  ^^  T%irBipa«  however)  on  winch*  so  ttueh  de« 
poed^  oa  a-Ddtswold  fami,  beiag^  in  spita.nf.ttietiest  toai. 
n^eonent^  a:  precdriom  vrop^  ttefoUo^wing  plan  has  batfi 
Mcominonded  t<M  prevent  a  total  disappobiinieiity  in  caie  4tf 
tbctf  faillire.  Let  an&*t  bird /part.  06  the  land- mteidedfiir 
t«riOips^  be.Ao^Mn  witbp^aa'orbat^v  and  iet  tba  whole  be 
^teil  on  tiie  land,'  asif  ti  bad  beten  sowiiwiiibtroPiiipt;  thaa 
M^  tbfd&b  dttt  Hbecorn,  catap  tbefitraw.^ aod  ^ito tkewhole 
t#  .be  eateBi>on  tbe  laml  Whem'iit^^rewy  by  tedded,  ahe^pv 
%lfaicb  perhaps  wtmld  Tin^aTe.'tb&  soit  nrorfe  ihaft)if't« 
whole  had  beeattstumtrpcsj  kUi  this  tfasc^*  the  hnd  certainly 
3^lMes'if»  iomi  nsaaiire^/afid*Jea«i^»/a'8av4ng.  of  that  froait  the 
^rd  for  the  tornip  fand:^  tbtee  "ir ops  c will  also  suit  ibe 
>;t(ife^^oilsy  which  arenot  soiprdpcilror  certainfor  tuziatfiBt" 
-.foTi  a  him^  ;au  destroymg  4higs,  :see  tbe-ilead,  jFW^ 
afof'Cii^ing;    -  -     .  ■:;  .  'j 

.  /  Gui.HivA'XED  H£BBAe£<4^T|)^  follpwrng  s(>irffed  method 
0ftfepewinf.tbi&  sward  of  tbin-soilied  sheep  walks^  without 
luddingftodrnrieit^,  adds  to  Mr:  PEAckv^si  well  learned  fa«9e> 
idi  hilL&rtner^^^P.  fSS-.-  ^^Mii  Witliaaa  Beatey^soriafarm 
hr^eoapAtoi'nnder  La«'d  SbevbcK|ne,  in  ^tbe  hamlett  ^  East- 
^gtofiyin  thd^ixfnah  of  NortU^aab,  tKas  by  hi»  lease  restricted 
froni.breakuig;:>ttp'and  conicemng  d*ctitaiifi  portion  thereof, 
^l^tedEasiiihgddn-downs,  adjoihingfhis^Lbrdship'sfiark.  Thie 
fcerl>9ge<:wa6)ta  coarse  sed^^^grai^Sy" of  very  bad  iqnality^  intti^ 
in'tx0d.witH»3;>Uwanf  prickly  tbis$iie>y.^icby  in  tbe*  sQonner 
«easooycovered'morenhaii  half  (the  ^roUnd^  add  annoyed  the 
Itbeep  yevy  mudi  in  grazinpi^  /ie  itaa'obviiottatbai  this  land 
inrhs  oapafarfbofi  gteat  improvemdnt ;  and  on-  applibaltoo  being 
made  to  Lord  Sherborfie^  and  the  intetidtd^mteKle  of  nab- 
n^agomeiiti  being<  explamed^  consent  was  obtained  fbr  the 
conv*BrHTon  of  :ir^  . 

^'  The  experiments  were  made  on  eight  acres  only,  in 
the  foIlQ\y,ing  order ;    ,        ,•''.•...  -    '  ^ 

^^  Fir^t  year.  The  land  ^as  pared  and. Uiu;n,t). and  soinod 
wi(b  luruips ;  then  fed.oix  with  folded  abeep  as  usual. 
.  .**^  Seeoiid  year;  Soured  wrth  turnips  ^ga^iny  and  fedoff« 
iAf*  soott  afe  tb^«  crop  w^s  deaired,  the  land  was  worked  with 
(he  biiufflef  "and  hoe,  ancJ,  by  repeated  operations,  laid 
ievei,  so  that  no  Vestige  remained  oi  the- plough*  ,  Hawing 
p.reviously  colltcted^  with  great  care;  the  seeds  of  the  best 

*  *  najtur^l 


tmlural  grsssei  from  hts  o.w.n  naeadows,  he  mizeil  tbemr 
ti^itii  one  bushel  of  his  own  ^Peaoey^s)  ray-grass,  «i)d  omk 
pound  of  white  or  Dutch  clbver  ^  so  tb«t  the  quantity  foe  a« 
eere,  inchxding  the  ray-grass^  clover,  and  natural  ^eeds,  was 
four  bui»faels,  which  were  sown  on  the  3d  of  Septiembeff, 
,  **  Third  y^r.  The  whde  was  suramer-grased  wi$k 
sheep. and  beasts, and  coDUnaed  to  be  so,  with  the  inter-* 
ttisiioivof  a  fortBight  only  in  the  fourth  seasob,  for  thft 
purpose  of  skimuaing  the  bents, 

"  -Second  ex  periment-  on  sevwi  acres  more. 

^'  First  yean  Pared,  burtit,  sown  with  turnips,  wd  fe/it 
43ff,  ^s  before^  ♦: 

^^  Second  year.  Sown  with  turnips,  early  m  %l\e  seaaoa^: 
and  eaten  ofPin  October;  thenifnaiedt^tely  pkiugbed,  aud> 
town  (With  winter-'tares.  # 

**  Third  year.  The  tai'tfi  were  eaten  off  in  the  duniiloe 
wtth  sfaeep^  and  again .  sown  ^tth  turnips,  which  were 
eaten  o£E^  -and  the  land  pioiighed  tmmediatdy ;  thei» 
scuffled  as  before,  And  sowii  with  seeds  early  in  8ep4 
teoiber.  •  .  .    .        .      > 

*^  Fourth  year.  Mowed  in  May,  and  the  afttsmalih  £eA 
off.witk  sheep!  and  cattle^  •     .       i  -«   : 

^^Fiftb  year.(ldoa)    Mowedin  May  asfaeford. 
.1   I  ^*  Timd  exfierimem. 

^<  Finst  year.  F^red,^  burnt,  sown  with  turnips^  and  feA 
offasbefbve.  >      '  %      .•      •    >     :    •    ; 

''* Second" year*  Sown  with  turnips,  imd  fed  off  wttir 
fibeefiLP  The' ground' immediately  ploughed^  and  w^vfceid 
very-tfiiifi' wibh  scuffler  and  harrows ;  then  rolled  dovrn.,  wt^Jt- 
sown aidrh deeds  about  tt^e  latter  endiof  May.  *  in  tte^be^ftn^ 
ilin^  of  Seplember  Ulowing,  itwas  stocked  with  30(^sbee» 
fjOrfeeding.  They  continued  on  the  landtiVo  months;  aciv 
theq  it  lay  iiritouched  till  the  Jdiih  of  Maly  l^SOO,  when  itti^ 
was  snoHired^. and,  though  so  early  ia  the  season,  was  supu* 
posed  to  produce  a  ton- and  half  per  acine.  « 

*^' Mowing  the  first  crop  is  pi-eferred,  because  the  faigW 
oondiiioR'of:the  land  from  two  years  turnips,  gives  a^er j« 
luxuriaot  growth  to  the  strongier  grasses,  which  requir^^  itf 
great  a. weight  of  cattle  to  keepthecn  down,  that  the  mortf 
delicate  ones 'are  always  iiijured,'and  sonDctiines  destrcl^ed'^ 
whereas,  by  itfarly  mowing,  theiDore  luxurtam^orts  are  oatr 
down,  and  laid  open  to  the  inftueucd  of  the  sui^  and  air :  t^l^ 
finer  ones,  which, have  been  pvoteoted  by  the  siiiade -of  the 
ocfaery  then  acquire  strength  totkeep  pace  in '  their  grwiTth' 
with  the  after-grass.  ■■'■  ^  • 

^  <'- X*he  >lk>^anoo.of  :s«6d9««ln  litoe'ib^t^Kpfriiiient  bam^ 
t*'  •'  '  turned 
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torned  but  too  much,  hnlf  a  bashel  in' the  rav.^a^,  inA  a#* 
moeh  in  the  collected    geeds^  >ivere  at'terwareis   ooirited^ 
Making  the  %v hole  <{uannty  three  bushels.^ 

The  onty  remark  I  have' to  niake^on  this  tery  aoJterestiny 
instance  of  practice^  re|rards  the  mowing  for  hdry,  afid:carry-» 
ingr  oti'a  ton  and  a  half  an  acre,  front  natin-atly  wiexk  iaml. 
But  otiless  the  texture  of  tlie  soilof  »the  site  undei'  experi-* 
ment.  had  been  duly  reported, — ^naroeiy ,  as  .to  whether  it  i* 
the*' sour'*  tenaceous  kind,  or  the  bose  friable  "atone-* 
brash'*  sort,  firhich    prci^ails   on  trhe    Cot^^rcAd i^iHs    (see 
p.  S96,  aforegoing)  no  accttra|:e'|odg(iteQi  can-  he  formed iof 
the  strict  propriety  nf  management,  nor  any  safeconiclnsfon 
be  drawn,  for  the  gnidance  bf-btiiera.^ — Lund  oF  the  liitter 
description  requires  to  be  troddeir,:  caft  scarcely  be  over*' 
weigbte(i,— surely  not  with  sheep,— even*  tbe  firat  spring,; 
imlessthe  season  prove  extniofdiiiariVv  wet. 
•  JHlL-^tn  the  section  "  Artifcctni  Grasses^'^  we  find  thiar 
eitraordirary   species  of .  cuk?vaited   herbage  .repotted. — ► 
P»,  iSIr   '^  Ddi  fanethmnsegietumphB&bemsowu  on  the* 
Cotswo^ds  fifty  or  sixty  ^'Cars,  and  is  now  become  fretjuent/ 
!b  inakes  ao  .excellent  hay  for  all-  kinds'  oC  cattle,  but  best 
for  ewes  with  sockino:  lambs,  producim^  si  lk>higfafly  nu- 
tritious and  abundant*.  It  possesses  aJ.^a,  ibeifiropertyof 
growing  freely  on   poor,,  thin,  and  impoverished   lands, 
where  other  seeds  would  make  a  scanty  ^^dturn.  *  -The  feeds 
are,  in   colour^  inclining  to  red;  in  form,  resembttn^g  a 
Tetcb,  but  fiinaller;  they  are  generally  sown  broad^cas^  in 
March  or  April,  at  the  rale  of  a  bushel  and  hail  oti  a  nacre; 
4Don  .cover  the  gvotind,  and  requife  iio<b6eiiig>  ort.  othdnatr 
tanfeion,  till  ready  for  cutting,  whicfa,in  the  noiaatfa^oiiBablc 
seasons^  is  seldom  the  cnse  before  the  midcile^^or'  liittier  end 
of  September,  if  left  for  seed.    Some  cvkivatocs^tndelnl,' 
Cvt  it  for  hay,  before  the  blossom  wrtbers,  andthen  it  pro« 
duces  about;  .a  ton  on  an  acre^  this,.hoiiirever,  i^'caaoMdered 
as  the  least  beneficial. mode,  because  the  stnin*,  Bfter  tbe 
9fteii  has  been  thrashed  out,  isbnt  little^  or  hot  nt  all,.infe- 
fior  to  the  earjy  mowed.     The  kid  or  pod  reaentWeartKit  06 
a^pea^  and  must  be.fuiiy  ripe' brtore  it  t&' hai^re^teci ;  but,  if 
k-be«too  ripe,  easily  sheds.    The  fivoduce  of  seed;is  often 
twenfly^fbur  Winchester  bushels  on  an. acre,  iuid^tiie' price 
varies  from  5a.  to  8s.  per  basheh    Gh^aod  with  barley,  it !is 
excejlent  food  for  fattening  cauie  and.hQ^/'* 

To  tids  ample  account,  the  follownig.  learned  ttote  ia 
appended. — "  Not  havingseen  atiy.accotivit  ofthia  f!klant  in 
the  modern  agricultural  books  which  huYe  fallen  uuder  my 
uatice,  i  merely  conjecture  that  U^ts  tbe  methum  segehtm 

id 
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i>f  LirjniR^i**,  Rnd  a  native  of  Paftpgal.  In  tbe  n^w  edition 
ef  UanaeuR,  by  Tunon^  is  ttie  to. lowing  description: 
Anerhum  segetum.  Portugal,  J^icq.  bort.  f,  tfab^  132, 
I^etjpvcs  twice  or  thrice  pinnare,  with  lilirormlehfets.  Mor-* 
timer  menihoii«,  ^  dill  4^  vaiied  of  seed,  wi^icU  is  ripe  4<i 
August.' 

*'  1  dvfi  nat  informed  wheiJ>er  dill  is  grown  iq  x>ther<:oun-. 
ties ;  it  is  .cef triply  desiervtng  of  tritd,  oa  weak  ^nd  bmngrf 
soils,  anV'Avhere,"*' - 

Tuese  ojjaervations  abundanily  evince  that  Mr,  Jl,  {not- 
withstanding r))e  li^ts  he  has  given  us)  is  either  a  book 
bot^'nist,  mprtlv,  or  no  botrinist,  at  all — Scawely  ^njr  two 
plants  in  nature  are  less  nlike.  (except  in  nanie  I J  than  t-liio 
dill  of  the  gardens,  and  the  ddi  of  the  Cot»wold  bills.  Tlw 
different  specif  s  of  anethum  ai-e  nrnbeiliferous  plants— of  i\^ 
carrot,  parshy,  cnrrav  ay  and /^72W^/ tribe. — Th<9  Glocesi^- 
shire  dill  is  an  ertum, — a  podded  plant;  as  Mr,  II.  4^ 
scribes  it  1  It  appeared  to  me,  Irom  what  I  saw  of  it,  to  be 
a  cultivated  var.^.ty  oi  er-^iun  hirsulum  oi  Linneu<i;  and  as 
such  I  noticgd.it,  in  the  PKOViNCUU^MSof  Glocestershihe: 
not  deeming  it  of  sudicient. importance,  at  Uiis  day^  to  bo 
brought  to» ward  in  the  body  ot  tbe  work. 

PtafcKNjAL  Grass  LaN'DS. — In  speaking  of  these,  too,  a% 
of  corn  lands,  a  list  of  some  weeds  is  given,  with  remarks 
theveon.  But  1  plEjtceive  nothing. new, ^xceUent,  err  in  any 
«o>^  uoOccal)le;  excepting  what  is  said  of  the  yar;'ow,  or 
millfoil. — P.  173-  '*  Common  yarrow  (achilleaj'  is  pJen^ 
Jtifidly  inters ixtd  wiihthe  h^rbajj;e  of  the  Vale,  partictislarly 
where  it  has  been  much  fed  with- horiie<.  Some  aj^ricui-* 
iHTists  have  supposed  that  cattle  are  not  averse  to  it;  bux 
1  hrive  ohseiyed  tliat  this  weed  has  remained  uneaten,  tiJ^ 
every  blade  oi  crass  has  been  crq^jped  close  to  the  ground  ; 
and  therefore,  at  tl»e  ex  pence  of  manual  labour,  v^rith  tl>e 
fipttde  or  three-proiiged  fork,  it  pught  to  be  eradicated."— 
I  insert  this;,  as  tiie  jajnow  hasbecumeayi/j/z^wriWcf^pecies 
of  cultivritcd  lierbr»iTe. 

OawiAHiis  aj)(i  Fruit  Liquors. — With  accounts  of  these, 
Mr.  Kudoe  Ivas  iiiled  thutv  six  paijes.  Bgt  wuhout  furniNhing 
a  line  ibat  can  usi^futly,  add  to  what  [  ji^d  previously  pub. 
lished«..  It  may  dpubttessly  aiuuse  those  vviio  have  read  no- 
thing else  on  th(S^e  subject-^;  but  caimo^  practically  in* 
struct  men  who  are  unHC(|uain(cd  with  the  arts  tiiat  b«lon^ 
to  thvq[i ;— ipuch  le?s  tend  to  i»i»prove  luose  who  practice? 
them,  irnpertjecilv.  It  is  raher  to  be  regretted  tfiat  Mr, 
K'h  time  and  talents  s^iould  have  been  so  linprohtably  enir 
ployeu^; — as  his  performance  is  pr.t'^  evidently   iiot;  the 

tncie 
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mere  prodoct  of  i^adin^^  but  has  b«6n  assisted  by  obser^ 
vatioo.  There  is  ooly  one  short  passage  that  require  to  be 
noticed,  here. 

P.  210.  **  The  suppo^tion  of  an  able  agricoltarist,  tbaty 
,tbe  pear,  beingnaturally  saochariney  delights  in  a  soil  to^ 
tally  deprived  of  calcariosity ;  while  the  apple,  aboundincr 
with  acidity^  thrives  best  among  calcareous  earth,  the 
natural  destroyer  of  acidity,  seems  too  refined,  and  not 
supported  by  fact;  otherwise,  the  best  situations  for  appte- 
erchardS)  would  be  found  on  ihe  Cotswolds ;  but  in  truth, 
apples  and  pears  are  indiscriminately  planted  on  the  same 
ground,  and  flourish  so  equallv,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
say,  which  has  the  superiority." 

If  the  above  honourable  appellation  is  meant  to  be  ap^ 
plied  to  the  writer  of  the  Rural  Economy  of  Glocestershire, 
the  author  of  the  Glocestershire  Report  would  seem  to  have 
read  with  inattention,  or  to  have  censured  unfairly : — as  may 
be  seen  by  referring  to  my  register, — article  Soils  of 
Orckaris; — where  it  plainly  appears  tbat  the  "supposi- 
tion** is  *^ supported  by  fact:**  consequently,  the  infer- 
ence drawn,  which  is  altogether  fAitile  (as  not  being  pmr/i- 
cable  J  and  the  finale  of  the  remaric,  whieh  is  entirely  sophis* 
tical  (as  not  being  strictly  to  the  point)  cau  require  no 
reply. 

Howlliflfereni  are  the  sefitiments  of  M<[.  Rudgeand  Mr- 
Knight,  concerning  this  diffidently  suggested  theory.  See 
p.  340,  aforegoing. 

Cattle. — On  this  head,  I  find  nothing  that  could  in- 
struct, or  in  any  way  benefif  my  readers ;  excepting  the 
following  instances  of  casualties,  which  are  related  to  have 
been  incident  to  cows ;  and  which,  tho  extraordinary,  may 
usefully  serve  to  put  cattle,  farmers  on  their  guard. 

P.  287.  "In  January  1805,  in  consequence  of  some 
fences  being  broken  down  by  a  violent  wmd  during  the 
night,  a  pack  of  cows  belonging  to  a  farmer  in  Sandhurst 
entered  an  inclosed  shrubbery,  where  wei^e  many  yew- 
trees  growing,  and  ci^ntinued  in  it  till  the  mortiing.  Soon 
after  they  were  driven  out,  all  of  them  were  seized,  more  or 
less,  with  a  kind  of  madness,  or  such  acute  pains  as  made 
them  run  about  in  a  very  furious  manner,  sometimes  leap- 
ing to  a  considerable  height,  then  beating  their  heads  against 
whatever  opposed  them,  and  at  last  falling  instantly  dead. 
Oils  of.difierent  sorts  were  poured  down  their  throats,  an 
there  was  an  opportunity  of  securing  them,  which  seemed 
to  produce  a  good  eflect  on  somen  hut  notwitbsjanJiHg 
every  effort^  nine  oiu  of.  thirty  died  in  a  few  hours  after 

they 


they  Were  iiiscovQred.  On  tbeir  bekig  opehed^  U  appeared 
that  the  whole  quantity  they  had  eateu^  put  together,  ^ould 
not  have  filled  a  peck.'' 

N.  P.  297.  *^  Some  cowa  are  perhaps  by  const  itulipnat 
^'eakness,  or  bodily  imperfectiop,  more  liable  to  warp  thau 
others;  accidental  circumstences^  however^  wbieh  prddiice^ 
sndden  fright,  often  prove  the  cause.  In  ^ri  inclostlr^  i^ 
Arlingham,  near  :to  which  was  a  dog^kjennel,  etigbt  heiferai 
and  cows  of  twenty  warped,  in  consequence,  as  was  ^ttP'^ 
posed  by  the  farmer,  of  the  frequetit  exposure  of  8esb»  and 
skinning  of.  dead  horses  before  theqfi :  the  remainder  wer^ 
iremoved  to  a  distant  pasture,  and  did  weH.'^ 

P.  302.  *^  On  the  morning,  of  the  26th  cif  July  1S05^ 
two  cows  of  about  twenty,  at  Hempsiead,  wc^e  fotmd  dead 
in  a  pasture,  where  they  had  been  kept  for  some  ^eeks ;  no 
cause  could  be  assigned  but  over  eating  of  white  clover 
ftrifolipn  repensjy  with  which  the  herbage  abounded/ tii 
consequence  of  rain  after  a  series  of  dry  weather.^* 

Dairy.— Oci  this  most  important  department  of  the  rural 
practices  of  Glocest^r»bire,  the  Reporter  has  bestowed 
a  sheet  of  letterpress.  But  his  account  of  it>  like  that  re^ 
lating  to  orchards  and  cidermakiog,  might  wdl  have  beeil 
spared.  Nothing  new  or  excellent  is  to  be  fonnd  in  it» 
The  two  short  passages  that  follow  are  aU  that  is  entitled  tq 
insertion j  here. 

Butter  Millc.^^Th^  opinions  of  the  husbandmen  of  Gk*^ 
cestershire,  as  related  by  this  Reporter,  are  as  singular,  in 
regard  to  butter  milk^  as  they  are  in  respect  to  turnips* 
See  p.  459,  aforegoing. 

P.  298.  ^^  Butter-milk,  or  that  which  is  ]e&  from  churo-^ 
ing,  whether  from  the  cream  of  milk  or  whey^  is  reckoned 
of  little  value:  where  it  is  made  in  small  quantities^  it  is 
sometimes  saved  in  the  whey<^tub,  though^  according  td  the 
opinion  of  judicious  farmers,  it  were  better  thro^tl  away^ 
Hence  the  provincial  proverb:  ^  Whey  feeds  a  hog,  aod 
starves  a  dog:  butters-milk  feeds  a  dog,  and  starves  ^ 
bog.'»' 

'  Cheese, — The  following  eligible,  tho  miuutial,  (Particular 
4Df  practice  has,  I  find,  escaped  notice,  in  my  own  regi^teh 
P.  290.  '*  The  cheese^tub  is  first.  ^  laid,*  thi^t  is,  placed  oil 
a  smali'tram^  or  bench,  ^nd  then  wetted  with  cold  watorw 
This  prevents  the  milk  from  adhering  to  the  wood;  the 
same  is  done  with  pails^  cloths,  bowls,  aud.  other  utensiJa.^* 

Sheep.— ^Mr.  Rudge  enters  upon  the  ungrateful  task  orf 
compairison,  bet^veen  the  (Jotswold,  the  new  Leicestersliire, 
Mid  the  Sputhdown  breeds^  and  their  crosses.    But  1  liave 
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not  b^en  aHTe  to  find  anyihiticr,  in  tiis  ttrictures,  that  can ' 
iMefuily  interest  the  ai;ncu'titral  public,  at  large.  I  «iill, 
howcFcr,  transcribe  his  concluding  pay^jjnph  ;  as  it  r*lates 
particularly  to  the.  Ccttswoid  breiedv — P.  308.  "  Speaktna: 
^nerally  of  the  Cotswoiusy  the  opimou  is  in  favour  of  a 
cross  with  the  new  Leicester^  though  pure  Co* s wold  sheep 
are  stiU  found  W  several  •  fanhs.  At  •D.igliiigworih  and 
Hampnett  are  to  be  found  the  largest  and  purest  flocks  of 
the  old  breedJ*. 

The  subjoined  accottnt  of  a  disf^ate  incident  to  sheep,  in 
Glocestershire,  I  insert,  here;  as  I  am  desiroas*  to  aiAlect 
every  thing  that  maythrovv  any  glimmering  of  iigiit on  this. 
dark  and  neorlected  p<»rt  of  Rural  Economicks,  in  England. 

P.  316.  *^  Giddiness,  or  ihe>^i>luod/  is  a  fatal  disease, 
considered  as  the  consequence  of  great  fullness  of  blood, 
and  tisnally  attacking  sheep  wh.ch  are  removed  from  .  poor- 
to  rich  keep,  and  pirticnlarly  young  .luxuriant  gra<s  in 
May.  The  efftect  is  sometimes  momentary ;  at  other  titties^ 
the  animal  runs  rouvid  as  in  giddiness,  and  ufter  some  ex- 
ertions falls  dead.  :As  a  preventative,  it  is  useful  to  bleed 
moderately,  before  the  sheep  go  to  new  pasture;  and  when 
attacked  bv  the  disease,  if  there  is  time,  tlie  samei%m;^dv 
offers  itself ;  and  the  practice  of  the  farmers  is  to  cut  oS 
part ^f  their  ears  or  tads  immediaiely.,  to  promote  a  plen* 
tiful  discharge,  and  freer  circulation  of  bl>fod,  ivbich  is 
often  attended  arittar  the  desired  consequence.*' 

.  In  the  Appendix:  of:  this  v<»lunie  we  (ind  ^^  A  Letttrr  from 
Edward  Sheppard,  Esq  "  (of  Uiey  near  Dursle>)  **  to  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  B<irt.*^  (as  Presideut  of  the  B^^ai  d  of  AgticuU 
lure,  in  €u>nsequence  of  a  request  to  that  purpose)  *^  on. the 
subject  of  his  experiments  le^ardintr  the  improveniK^m  of 
the  fine-woded  breed  of  sheep,  in  tliiskmgdoni.'^ 
•  On  perusing  this  valuable  Paper,  we  titiU  united,  in  Mr. 
Shrppard,  m  manufacturer;  a  sheep  firmer,  and  a  writer,  of 
great  merit  and.consideratlon, .  It. mav  be  deemed  a .  mas- 
terly performance.  It  is  of  considerable  length  (occiipying 
fourteen  large  octavo  p<tges) :'— and  altho  hiuvh  of  it  reUtt s 
not  particularly  to  Glocescer»hire,  and  ought  rather  to  huve 
been  inserted  in  the  *^  Commwiicatieius "  to  the  Boar.f ,  thaa 
in  any  County  Reporr,^t  contdins  too  mucb  go(^d  sen:»e 
and  useful  intelhgeoce,  to  l)e  passed  o^er  in  sdence,  Uere. 

Mr.  Sheppard's  experience  is  tiiqs  stated.-^ P.  39 1. 
*^  AnKions  to  ascertain  to  what  degree  of  perfection  %rooi 
;iiight  he  brought  in  this  country,  by  ineans  oi  the  Spanisk 
c:ro!ia» onliti^-tfoolied  ^ngli^h  i^^p;  and  wisaiiig  to  ij.  $<tr 
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t*sfied  whether,  undt?r  the  conJtnrtn  circumstances  of  the 
husbandry  of  the  country,'  siich'wool  would  retain  its  fine- 
ness, I  commenced  the  foHowing'experimenrs,  considerin<2f 
myself,  from  bein^  largely  engnored  in  the  manufacture,  of 
superfine  cloth,  and  in  the  practice  of  buying  and  working 
up  very  considerable  quantuies  of  Spanish  woo!  yerirly,  en- 
titled to  form,  with  some  Accuracy,  an  estimate  6f  the  rela- 
tive quality  and.  v^lue  of  such  wooUasm^ght  i)e  pr<iduced' 
in  this  country,  in  competition  nnththfe  wools  of  Spain., 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1800,  I  sent  tWehty'Ryeln^d  ewes 
to  a  Spanish  ram  of  Lord  BaihurstV  by  his  L6rdsliip*s. 
obtiging  permission;  this  ram  was  from  li^sMajesty's  Me- 
rino flock,       •  .  '  ' 

"  In  the  produce  of  this  first  cross,  I  found  a  surprizing 
improvement  in  the  wobi,  partakiiiiJ:  very  strdngly  of  tbe 
nature  of  the  Spanish  ;  to  n'hich  1  tiKukit  might  be  fairly' 
considered   as  having    jaoproached    half-way.     I  carefully' 
preserved  a  lari»e  specimen  of  if:,  with  a  view  to  asctmain, 
the  important  fact  of  subsequent. depreciation.   The  wei^ht\ 
of  the  fleece  was  increased  one  half,  by  the  eross  with  the 
Spaniard. 

**  In  the  yestr  'i  801  I  was  favoured,  throligh  'the  medium 
of  Sir  Joseph  Binkes,  with  a  Spanish  rafti  ahd  thnje  ewes, 
from  his  Majesty^s  flock ;  and  1  purchased  from  fo'ur  to  five 
hundred  Rveland  ewes,  in  tiiat  and  the' twb  following  years. 
I  selected,  with  great  caution,' the  finest  woolled  sheep  from 
the  best  tlocks  in  Herefordshire,  where  I  fouild  aa  asseni- 
blage  of  all  sorts  under  the  name  of  Ryelands,  and  riot  above ' 
one  in  twentv  that  I  could  chusefor  my  use.  . 

**  In  the  course  of  the  years  1803  and  1804,  I'piJrchased 
a^consideVable  namber  of  ewes  from  a  reputed  Spani^  flock 
in  Herefordshire,  Mr.  Ridge  way's;  who  had  for  m^ny  years' 
been  in 'possession  of  part  of  his  Maje>ity*s  Merino  sheep,, 
obtained^  as  ^ell  soon  after  th^eir  arrival^  as'  at  subsequent 
periods,  through  the  means  of  his  landloird',  Geiielal-  Price, 
'/'his  Spanisli  race  Mr;  Ridgeway  ingrafted  on  his  dwn  Rye-^ 
land  flock  ;  and  I  found  the  produce^  as  might  be  ^upposeJ, 
a  very  mixed  and  unequal  breed:  *  t.  could,  only  purcfjase 
ten  ewps  of  himin  l8o:J,  as  he  had  just  <ald'a  qunntitv  to 
tbe  Marquis'oflSxeter,  which  were  afterwards  disposed  of 
by  auction  at  Burleigh,  on  the  Marquis^^  death.    In  1804, 
I  purchased  one*  hundred  more  ewes 'df  'Mr.  Ridgeway, 
which  he  perniitted  me  to  select  from  hi'i^itock;  of  course, 
I  drew  such  as  were  the  least'  degenerated  from  the  Spa- 
n  ard  J  and  amongst  thjcm  I   found  mapy  that  were  very 
little,  if  at  all,  interior  in  wool  to  lii$  Majesty's  pure  breed. 
'    - ^-H*lf'2'     '.  '  "^  I  pur-' 
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I  purchased  forty  eve«  of  d^e  Mme  desi^ription  firar  8 

mixed  flock  pF  Lady  Caroline  Price^s;  aoa  classed  tbe 
whole,  accordiog  to  their  r^spectfte  qaaKtie^i  a»  iieeoudf 
third,  and  fottttk  crosses  fronpt  tbe  Spaniard. 
.  *•  In  the  year  1S05,  J  itaa^enajbteu,  from  the  increaae  of 
tfiy  flock,  to  dispose  of  all  my  Ryeland  ewes.  At  tt^s  ye^f^. 
shearing,  the  a^^erage  weight  of  ni^  fleeces-  was  3|lbr 
washed  oil  tbe  sheep  s,  bacL. 

**Iii  lae  present  year,  1806,  my  Spanish,  and  mned 
flocks  amount,  to  ^,  exclusive  or  Iambs;  ac^  the 
a,verage  weight  of  each  fleece,  washed  as  afbovje^  exceeds 
3lb^  The  yalae  of  my  wool,  from  tbe  dfffen^nt  .crosses 
thrown  together,  I  estimate  at  near  4s.  6d.  per  lb.  and 
tiiat  of  the  fleeces  e^t^losvyely  ^panTsh,  R^s  at  69..4(L  wbeu 
in  tbe  same  state  as  the  wool  brought  from  Spain;  ther 
|mce  of  tbe  bes^  Spanish  v^ools  of  tbcs  year^ftimport  being 
6!^.  9d.  per  lb;' 

Mr.  S.  next  adverts  to  tbe  method  of  WASHJWG.the  WOQU 
The  Spanish  n^etbc^.  is  as  follows.— P.  3^a9.    **  In  Spain, 
ttie  wool  wben  sbprn  is  taken  to  tbe  washing  places^  where, 
first  with  warm,  and  afterwards  with  cold  water,  the  grease 
15  in  a  great  degree  dischafTged  r  it  r^  4;hen.eM4?^;5^c^  ^q  a 
burning  snti,  and,  vben    scorcbpd  tbotOi^Uy    drjf  is 
aquee;Eed  into pack^^ges,  and  .coimpressed  so  qlosf^x,.  %it, 
tn  being  opened  in  tbis  comitry,  it  bas  acqijifiep   sucl^ 
hardness  a>ire<]uen^lT  to,  make  i^t  diflSiaU  ^  ^ivji^e  tbe 
^flakes.    The  feel  d^  the  wool  in  this  ^tate.  is.  so  upbke  tli^t 
of  wool  Jepf  in  a  portion  of  its  n^tu^al  grease^  that  \  yery  ^ 
much  donbt  its  capability  of  again  rec9^je^ng  its  original 
*fWP^^»  ^.te«  in  ^e'softCrwiugpVopijs^es  gf  tbe  njanufac- 
turfe.    It  would  be  difficnl  t  to  procure  tW  Spanish  wool  i » . 
the  imv^aslied  st^te ;  aiid  the  duties  beit;^  pM^  tty  the 
weight,  would  prove  an  fnsunpotinta  we  impedin^^        The 
S|j)^ni4i  Ijambs  \J'qo1,  ^bicb  coaxes  in  w>V^  pf  ,Jts  jwitive 
grease^  bag?  all  tbe  spftj^i^fs  gf  feel  that:  cap  be  w^hbd,'^ 
'  TVir.  Sbeppard,  however,  ^stoimd  it  mojre  expedient  to 
wash  it  on  tne  i^eep.^sf  bsicks;  agprejeably  to  tbe  ordinary 
ij(^etbpdi  in  JSnglandiT^.  394*    ^^  For,  altbwgh  the  .wool 
of  the  t'eal  Spaniajrd  i§  ict  close  and  compact,  ^ai^  to  admit  of 
but  little  iqapressmii  qiji  the  gt^ease,  at  tfie  root  of  the  fibre, 
ff9m  coDjimon  waning,  yei  the  dxrt^er  part  ot  tije  .fleece, 
near  the  sy^face,  i^  cQnstde/ably  cleansed ;  and  toe  mpte. 
ybjky  and  pure  gfeasj5  yields  ^^7  ^  ^^  ^M^  .pr9ce5s 
orthe  ipandfacjufer.  '  1^  proportion  as  tbe  cTos^!froi|k  the 
English  approache;?  tl\^  ^]^.tsb  breed,  it  atiCquires.  tj^jp  same 
property  oi'yolfe ;  W in ^i^fy  instance  tjiat  X  h^v^  s^ep, 
It  parts  much  more  easitjr  wiifl^  ib  grease  in  the  washing. 
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Tfee  f raccss  of  shearhig  is  also  touch  facilitated  hy  the 
Wool  hliTingbefen  Wji^hed  <»h  the  fetiee^V  bact,  which  is 
«otherwiiBe  very  tediijiis  And  difficult.^'  ^ 

♦     P*  d9i>.    ^*  I  havifc  not  found  it  expedient  to  skear  or 
'M^ash  lay  Imnis,  as  I  find  theta  wira'tec  tetter'  with  thc^r 
*6a»ts  on,  artd  the  ^o6\  is  J»at  oi'  comJ)atative\y  little  valii^, 
And  ttol  inai^ketable.    ft  imalce^  An  addlii'oa  to  ihie  mox^e 
vakifable  fl<^ce  ctf  the  next  yedr,  iA*  which  state  it  is 
"M^drlped  «p  better  bj'  the  ihAnttFa'ctuVer,  aWd  ihe  cost  and 
trdisMe  of  twice  shearing  is  sft^id.'** 
'    ^bfi  tfee  FXiQi'BiLiTY  oF  grbwihg  fittfe  Wibl,  m  ,tngTaa(l, 
Titid  -piroiittgating  due  Spanish  bfesed  of  slVee'p,  for  that  pur- 
»iwtee,'  Mr.^Sbeplya^d^i  o|i4eiv(^atmAs  ate  higlhlj  judicious.-^. 
P.  395.    ^*  Tiie  Surstf  reftection  that  o6CufiB  '6n  the  adbptio'^ 
'4rf  th!6  bfefed'  iif  ibfe^pv  is,  whether  lih  h*kely  to  be  advain^^ 
'«ii^eoia«  to  thie  conajffiuhiiy ;  ioti  oia  ibis  hWad  f  cannot  lii^ 
'g\y^  ^  defeidfed  opiaion,  ithak  tfefej^^'^^^^'^s.'Cailture  of  fibe 
Wool  YBii^t  he  productive  kjIF  the  greatest  t>en'efit  to  the 
.itgri4>^lluitLl,il5.Wdl'^st<4lb6  cbmtiiei^^^  of  thjp 

-^^tVtry.  lii  tWfc*  ^redt  Varil^ty  <if  soil  arid  ^itoaiiop 
wftfch  Engkrta  tkt^ducc^si^!  there  Are  'ntihi^erless  districts 
•k^he^ethw  brce5d.of  she)^  ih'a^p^  1^  c^jtiyaW  with  ^ 
i^g^re^tefit  «*eciifes;  to  tA^i  esputsVo^  6f'  ^q  wret-chq^ 
and  unprofitable  flockii  tlitht  An^  Invest  th'eiD.  t  ^o^  of 
76-piniot),  thatth^r^  &  nbt  a  br^d  bf  d(^lilig^b(dlediheep 
«n  £ngl&lAd/tfhich  would  .hoi;  [U^d'dde^  ^ece,  fW  fbuf 
'w  fiVe  r'^pfeiited'  c^sisfes  with  t^  Spaiilard,  worth  a/t  leaaj: 
4s.  per  lb.  Wished  tyn  tlkfe  ^ifeieb^s  back.  Ik  seeinii  tkerep 
(ore  a^i^eait^  tUat  it  inaii^t  be  to  ihe  ititdres^  Otf  the  fan^<^r 
and  the  Cooodiumty^  tfaiit  pboir  and  momn^^aa^noiis  tract^ 
©f  lamd  A6uld  be  apjiliied  to  the  WbwtK  of  this  sorf  of 
^heep.  As  to  the  moi^  rich  and  fiio;hty  chiltivatea  pairts 
lof  the  ■  Iti^gdom,  I  ackub^l^d^^  a  different  opinion:  I 
wo^ld  wi^li  -such  tob^  left  ih  "potlsbfibioiil  (^  the  large  an4 
Idn^-wbollfedAocbs,  which  thrlVi^*oWi^lI<apoA  theni;  for 
I  am  ^ati^ed  they  would  not  be'^piifO^eU  adapted  to  that 
sort;  Of  c^&oi^  ihe  maiti  object  4f  ^hich  is  tke  fiheuess  of 
Ihe^-^ece.^  '   :  ' 

Ofrthe  £3^PBCT»  of  ctntfATE  atnd  |i'<5«ok5,  Oti  ifee  wool  of 
shei^p,*  Mt.  S'af  retaarkfi  at^  equally  satisfactory.  . 

Tkc^nfA^ed  br^ieds, — P:  3^6.  "Thfe  comparison  of  four 
y fears  sufc'Cei^Sve  produde  flrbtn  iflife  satiifc  slieep,  has  satisfied 
izlie:,  tl];dkt,  without  exCra(»'dinary  care,  to  giiard  against  the 
effects  of  di^ilte,  and  a  strict  abkblueiice  from  the  more 
»  tiutrifrii^s  and  ^betiletit  kinds  of  food,  the  wool  of  the 
mixed  brieeds  will  mi&terially  degenerate*    1  have  now  be^ 

Hh3  fore 
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fore  me,  l?irge  sapples  of  the  wool  of  my  fifsst  crosses^,  fmm 

'  Lord  Bailiurst*s  ram  on  .my  tlyeland  evyes^  shorn  in  180'i, 

(bavingbeen  shorn  as  lambs  the  year  preceding,^)  ami  qf 

the  wool  fcoip  the  same  sheep,  shorn  in  the  present  year, 

1806.     7  he  quality  of  the  wool  in  tlie  course  u(  that  tiine> 

has  so  much  degenerated,  that  I  should  C9nceive  the  lapse 

of  a  similar  period  would  reduce  it  to  the  coarseness  of  the 

maternal  stock.    It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  these 

'  $he6p  have  been  kept  oii  rich  pasture  land,  and  fed  this 

spring  on  turnips  and  vetches :  it  must  be  obsened  aisQ, 

that  they  were* only  the  first  cross  from  ti«e  Spaniard^  which, 

as  I  shall  afterwarjds  explain^  .1.  do  not  considt^r.as  pos- 

"scssing  equal  preventatives,  witli  those  af  higbf^  blood, 

*against  tlie  causes  of  deger^cracy."  '  '»     / 

'     The  pure  Spanish. — P.  ^^Q*,    **  I  have  .foaod  also  the 

'wool  of  his  Majesty's  ram  much  degenerajted,,  from  the 

camparisoii  of  specimens  in   180p  and  the  present  year. 

fie  has  been  kept  in  t}ie  highest, state  po'^^ible,  on  the  best 

I^^stn res  in  the  summer,  and  with  corn  i^  the  winter,  and 
lias  been  very  hard  worked;  .  I  ilo  not  find  such  deprecia« 
*tf6n  fi)  ^^c  wool  of  the  female.  pro4uce  froiw.  his  ^Jajesty's 
evv^s  ;  they  havei  not  been  kept  in  such  hijgfli,condition,  and 
.tll^fr  fleeces  are  as  fine  as'thosem  xbeorisriMl  esves-virhich 

uied  after  bniMrme*  t\^o  lambs  each.'  ,.! 

a  wonderful  capa* 
.^,  .  <       ^^,      .,        .  .,     .  ,  r  .W  .tb^  ^auality  of 

xfie  wool.  The  extreme  exudation  frpm.tte- body  of  the 
aiiiYriali  yieklinlj  a  yolky^consis^nce  at  }t;l)Q  interior  of  the 
rtcece,  ancfyby  Its  mixture  with  the^Vfor^^^g^^^i^^  ^^ 
coa't' of  mail.on  the  outside,  makes  the  wool. almost. imper- 
vious to  wet,  and  protect^  tl^e^ sheep  e^^ceedingly  from  the 
ihjaf  iQs  of  climate*  T^ie.  same  quality  attends  tlie  mixed 
tteed,  in  proportion  tp' its  approximatiort  tQ:tke  pure 
t^panish  ;  and  I  hiave  uq  ao.ubt  that  the  more  it  inherits  of 
this  qnali^y^th^piore  capable,  it  will  be  of  resistajnce  ta 
the  causes  of  degeneracy."  ;  '    .  • 

"The  method  of  PREVENTING  tbip  i)ETEliioRATioiii  or  PE- 
tJENEHACY  of  tbe  woolof  the  mongrel  breeds,  is  of  course 
.pbvious  an4  easy, — ^,  397.  ".  1  do -not  consider  the  fact  of 
deterioration  under  the  common  circumstances  oii  the  bus- 
))jindry  of  the  country^  as.aifecting,  in  j^ny  serioQs  degree, 
}He  vahie  arising  from  the  grovytfi  of  fia^tWQoUed. sheep. 
The  preventative  ij»  always  sl\  Hand-r-^  frequent  recurrence 
to  the  Spanish  ram  will  be  necessary,  and  will  at  all  timcft 
be  adequate  to  remedy  the  evil.  A  sort  of  wool  will  be 
produced  that  will  be  highly  valuable  to  theinaimfacturer; 

7  and 
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^  atid  if  W6  grow,  irf  considerable  cfUaritities,  wdol  wofth 
5s.  €d.  per  lb.  which  will  be  very  practicable,  (the  compa- 

»  rative  price  of  the  best  Sparoish  wool  being  takcft  at  6s.  9d,) 
we  sh>Lll  rival  two-thirds  of  the  import  from  Spaui,  It  is 
to  be  observed,  tha't  the  Spanish  wool,  coming  in  so  much 

'  cleaner  condition,  adds  6d.  per  lb.  to  its  value,  compared 
with  that  of  our  own  growth,  washed  on  the  sheep's  back^ 
of  equal  fineness;      *        .  -         .      ^,  ... 

"  But  in  order  to  keep  up  the  means  of  perpetuating  the 
fine-wooUed  mixed  bieed^  and  of  supplying-  the  jrrower^ 

•with  the  pure  blood,  there  should  be  a  depot  oftlie  real 
Spanish  riace  carefully  preserved,  and  protected  from  any 
tnixtiire  or  degeneracy.    The  flock  now  in  his  Majesty*s 

•possession  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  purpose;  and,  under 
such  beneficent  and  patriotic  auspices,  1  have  no  doubt, 
will  have  every  attc^ntion  paid  to  the  prcs^rv^ation  of  its 
purity.     I  am  satisfied  that  a  breed  of  sbe-ep  so  pure  as 

-those  arc,  with  strict  caution  both  to  the  nature  of  their 

•  food,  and  to  their  complete  protection  from  the  effects  of 
climate,  would  remain  for  a  century  in  the  same  ^late  of 
fineness  and  perfection :  indeed,  we  have  no  experience 
that  will  assign  aoy  period -to  their  decline.-  In  Saxony, 
luider  those  pix*cautiotis,  the  mixed  breed  retains  the 
'^eatest  possible  degree  of  fineness :  the  best  wools  from 
that  country  equal,  in  smallness  of  fibre,  and  exceed  in 
softness  of  feel,  the  finest  wools  of  Spain,  and  are  eagerly 
purchased,  at  even  higher  prices,  by  the  manufacturers  in 
this  country-,  who  have  no  difficulty '  in  ascertaining  the 
iialue  and  the  waste,  in  th^  g«*casy  and  half-washed  state 
they  appear  in  ;  though  thetiTmid  growers  of  fine  wool  here, 
are  alarmed  at  the  apparent  difticuUies  which  the  sale  of 
their  wool  meets  with  in  similar  condition.  They  may  be 
assured,  thai,  wheri  a  quantity  can  be  produced  sufficient 
to.atlract  the  manufacturer's  attentipn,  there  wilt  not  be 
much  diflGeulty  in  his  ascertaining  tlie  value,  let  the  con- 
dition or  the  grease  i>e'vvhat  it  may. 

**  Tlie  mixed  breed  of  English  and  Spanish,  partaket 
Verymtich  of  the  soft  and  silky  fe^l  of  tho  Saxon  wool, 
arid,  wias  tlxe  same  attention  given  to  its  culture,  I  have  no 
doubt  {T^ight  lie  bViJught  to  equal  fineness.  That  the  cross 
vith  a  ClOiirser  wool  should  have  produced  a  softer  and  a 
finer  wool  than  that  of  the  fine  parent  fleece,  is  an  extra- 
prdinaitv  fact ;  but  we  now  know  it  to  be  true  from  the  in- 
disputable proof  of  the  Saxon  wools.  I  am,  however,  dis- 
posed, to  attribute  much  of  the  softness  perceptible  in 
fciaxou,  and  Anglo-Spahi>h  wools,  to  the  management  in 

li  h  4  washing. 


waskiiig.  la  Saxony,  as  with  ps^  the  wool  i%  washed  o^ 
the  sheep's  back,  and  remains  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
in  i(s  nsttiye  grease,  till  sent  into  this  coantry,  not  hardened 
by.  any  process." 

Mr.  Sbeppard  then  notices  the  races  of  Spanish  sheep, 
in  Saxqny,  in  Sw£D£N,  and  in  France;  and  M.  de 
Lasteyrie's  Treatise  on  Spanish  wool ;— concluding  his 
^dnirirable  paper  in  the  following  instructive  manner.— 
p.  402.  *^  To  conclude — I  do  not  Assert,  that  it  is  im* 
practicable  \o  produce,  and  to  preserve  in  England,  wool 
equal  to  the  finest  Quality  in  Spain,  with  the  same  manage- 
ment as  is  practised  in  countries  under. climates  somewhat 
£(imiiar ;  but  that,  where  land  is  so  valuable,  and  where  a 
regular  course  of  husbandry  is  adopted  on  a  conaprehen- 
sive  scale,  as  with  us,  I  do  not  think  such  management  can 
^be  looked  fojr.  The  culture,  however,  of  such  wool,  as  I 
have  before  pointed  out,  may  be  pursued  with  the  greatest 
ease,  as  well  as  advantage,  in  the  many  districts  of  less  fer-» 
tile  land  throughout  the  kingdoi^ ;  where,  I  am  convinced, 
the  fanners,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  successive 
crosses  with  the  Spaniard,  wbuld  obt^-in  fleeces  worth  firoiai 
iOs.  to  Ijs-e^cb,  from  almost  any  sort  of  short-woolled 
9heep. 

**  To  those  who  can  afford  Xjq  chuse  s^  sort  of  sheep  to 
breed  from,  I  should  recommend  a  judicious  selection  or 
fine-wool  led  Ryelands,  ia  preference  to  South  Downs^ 
♦or  any  other.    The  Soath  Down  flocks  are  ec^ually  mi^ed 
^  with, the  Ryelands,  of  coarse  and  fine  Woolled  sheep  ;  but 
the  firtest  hair'pf  the  South  Bowp  sheep  bears  no  propprtioiH 
in  poin^  of  softness,  to  that  of  the  Ryeland.   . 
.    **  Js-or  are  the  iheep  from  such  cross  with  tbe  Spaniard, 
less  healthy,  nor  more  subject  to  tbe  foot-rot,  or  any  other 
diseases.    As  lambs,  they  ^re  tender;  ai)d  it  is.  necessary 
$he  ewes  should  yean  as  late  as  the  month  of  March :  the 
Jambs  fall  Very  naked,  and  musit  be  sijeltered  ixo,ux  bleak 
find  exposed  si tuj^tions.    After   shedding*  their  .  l^mba* 
tedth,  they  are  a$  healt^iy  §Lnd  strong  as  any  sort  of  sheep 
yrhatever :  they  keep  themselves  in  good  order  i^pot^  bar^ 
pastures  |[  they  go  well  to  fold,  which  they  st^nd  equal 
with  t^ie  South  liowns;  ^.nd  1  have  found  them  fattei) 
very  tandsoipely.    I  have,  in  the  past  week,  sold  half  d, 
score  six-tootbed  wethieys  of  \he  firs^  cro^s,  fatt(sd  on  grass 
and  bay  j  for  wbich  I  received  fron[i  the  butclier  g2l.  I5s. 
exclusive  of  thp  wpoli.    J  cut  6ilb,  of  wool,  in  tl^e  grease, 
from  one  i^eep,  \vhich,  when  c^ean  ^cowered,  produced 
3t^b.  well  y^o;:tli>  in  th^t  st^-tCj  5s.  per  lb.   The  other  fleeces 
.    •  average 


•ftt^eragd  rather  t€?ss»  This  \mkt  growtii  of  wool  since  likt 
^bear-time,  I  attribute  to  the  great  fatness  and  enlarged 
size  of  the  sheep,  which  weighed  2llb.  per  4]^uartdi^( 
the  avkrwge  weight  was  19lb,  per  qtiarter ;  the  whole  valuo 
of  carcase  and  wool  exceeding  3  /.  in  addition  to  the  fleec^ 
^t  last  shear^time,  worth  i5s.  I  reaxhiy  obtainied  '-h 
peany  per  pound  more  than  the  market  price,  on  accotiDft 
of  the  beacity  ofthe  meat,  and  it&.great  fatness ;  and  I  mui^ 
not  omit  the  testimony,  both  6f  amateurs,  and  ad^i^arieiS^ 
\o  the  mildness  and  excellency  of  the  mutton.'* 
."  .       •        .  .        .•  ■.  .  .      -  »• 

Ik  the  section,  ^«  E5cplene6  and  Pitafit,".(an  Jti^ticth 
Which  the  BoaTd's  RepOrteri*  have  given  out  to  them)  Mt. 
Riidge  makes  the  following  judicious  remarks-,  coflceWiihi 
the  RuftAL  Profession  ;  and^ie  peciihiary  profits  atta^^ 

to  It. 

P.  67.  **  Tli^  expenditures  and  profits  of  a  far'm-,  di»*- 
pend  so  miicbon  the  industry,  attention,  and  "ictivity  of 
the  occupier,  that  it  iis^diflicuk,  from  the  calcuktioni  8F 
one,  to  form  an  estimate  of  all.  The  diflferenee  tWiich  4 
few  years  have  made,  both  in  the  appearance  and  mode 
of  living  among  the  yeomanry,  has  generated  an  opinion, 
that  the  profits  of  farming  are  very  hij^h.  In  whatever 
degree  this  opinion  may  be  just  with  regard  to  the  great 
renters,  it  certainly  does  not  hold  good  among  the  small 
ones ;  they  still,  in  a  great  measure,  keep  up  the  old  ap- 
pearance, live  frugally,  spend  little,  and  seldom  die  in  the 
possession  of  much  property.  Hence,  it  would  seem,  that 
the  actual  profits  of  agriculture  are  not  considerably  in- 
creased :  where,  however,  a  strong  capital  is  employed  on 
a  large  farm,  the  several  small  profits  which  would  arise 
from  divided  parts  of  it,  in  the  aggregate,  make  a  consi* 
vierabte;  sum ;  and,  surely,  if  a  man  brought  up  in  the  agri- 
cultural line,  is  possessed  of  more  money  than  his  neigh*« 
bours,  he  is  ec^ually  entitled  to  an  increased  return  from 
ir,  with  others,  who  by  employing  a  less  capital  in  trade, 
make  a  more  splendid  appearance,  and  perhaps  a  greater 
interest,  If  the  departure  from  the  ancient  character  of  a 
farmer,  in  drei$$  and  livin*^,  has,  in  some  instances,  produ- 
ced in  the  Ijtndlord  a  determination  of  raising  his  rents, 
the  effect  is  fejt  by  the  occupier,  and  does  not,  I  conceive, 
extend  to  tjie  community^  The  little  farmer,  though  he 
preserves  the  exterior  ot  ancient  manners,  feels  no  relief 
from  high  rents  on  that  account ;  but  if  there  be  a  differ- 
(cnce,  he  holds  bis  estate  at  a  higher  proportionable  rent 
than  the  other;  and  this,  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  his 
farm,  being  within  the  reach  of  many,  excites  a  greater 

degree 


;n* 
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degtee  of  competition,  and  fs  therefore  often  rented  at  a 
ihigher  price,  than  is  compatible  with  the  reasooable  pro- 
,  fits  of  the  cultivator." 

1.  Had  the  Reporter  stopped,  here,  he  wonld  have  left  fa- 
t^urable  impressions  on  tlie  minds  of  practical  readers; 
iand  have  deserved  well  of  the  agricultural  public,  by  ins 
.:geReral  sentiments  ou  the  stibject.  Biit  ao  unpracdsed 
man  to  enter  into  the  labyrinth  of  calculation,  and  blut 
^tw<elve  pages  of  paper  with  figures,  arranged  in  the  debtor 
and  credidor.  manner,  and  this  without  experience,,  aud  of 
course  without  sufficient  juilgnient,  to  guide  him,— could 
4»aly  ^roi'4'^his  own  tettieifity.  If  me»  not  only  of  the  vej-y 
first  ability,  but  of  the  most  mature  experience^  in  rural 
^concerns,  beliuble  to  fall  into  error,  in^jattempting.  tbb 
)most  difficult  proposition  in  the  wh^le.  cij-cle'pf.the  agri- 
cultural science,* it  were  in  vain  to  look  for  any  thing  lik? 
accutacy  of  statement  from  oije,  wlio^-T-l^liri>ed  .^nd  ca- 
'p^bJe  as  he  may  be,  and,  from  wh^t  appears  i«  the  Glo- 
•fj^stersbire  Report^  4pubtle;ssly  is,  iu  his  o\4}n^p)^(>f\:$siQny^ 
cap  have  no  fail  claim  to  such  a.qualiiicatiQi)..  . 
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NOHTH  WILTSHIRE. 


Wiltshire,    at   large,    was    ably  reporied^— "  by 

Thomas  Davis  of  Loogteat,  Wilts;  steward  to  the  vtio\>t 

,*^ob1e^  t^e  Marquis  qf  ^ATB(,rr-iq  January  i  79-k,. 

*     Wp^  ^PjPP^^^  "^ost  j^trange,  Mr,  D AVis'jS  jl^port  has  not, 

'^vep; yet  J, believe,  he^n  7\eprintcd ;    but  remains  in  its 

[original,  ^^tate.j   and,  of  course^  virtually  'u;ipzt^/aAi^,Uto 

*this  day  1— And  this,' wlnle  it  contains.  Within  itself,  mprjs 

Vci^uablejnfc^rmatiQn,  than  is  to  ^e  fpund  in  sotne  hiilf  dozen 

^6^  tbie "Boards  Keports^  fhat  have  bq^n  published, ., add 

'piiflFed  ofiVi^  ^,be  octavo fgrnir-^So  irratipnally  would  $eeiEii^ 

be  conaucfeed,  \.he,.literary  labors  of  the  Board. 

,  The  .priixcipal  part  of  Wiltshire;   namely,  the  CHAUC 

hills  and^,  their,  vallies;  a^re  not  only  in  situation,  but  in  soil 

'and  substrata,  naturally  a  portion  of  the  SOUTHERN  D^AJIT- 

MENt  df  England  \  they  being,  in  nature^  as  well  as  in  agri^ 

cultural  management,  separable,  or  distinct  from  the  VALB 

LANDS,  of  North  Wiltshire: — which,  forming  a  link  of  the^ 

extended  chain  of  vale  lands  that  reach  from  the  banks  of 

the  Mersey  to  those  of  the  Somerset3i|rr.e  Avt)n,  are  uatu-- 

rally  a  distriti  of  the  western  department. 

Mr.  D.ivis  has  properly  drawn  the  same,  or  a  similar,  line 
of  distinctioi;^.— P,  6»..  **  lu  speaking  of  this  county,  it  is 
"Usual  to  separate  it  into  two  districts,  viz.  *  South  Wilt- 
'sliire,'  and  *  North  W)lt>ihire;V  and  the  division  is  gene* 
riilly  maide^  by  supposing  an  ea$t  and  west  line  passing 
through  the  county,  at  or  near  Devizes,  thereby  leaving 
'Mqrlborongh  Downs  in  Npirifi  IVilishire ;  but  in  treatinjy;  of 
*the  county  agriculturallj/^y  it  wiUmake  a  more  natural  divi* 
"fioh  to  draw  ah  irregiatar  line  roimd  the  foot  of.^e  chalk 
hills,  from*  their  entrance  into  the  north-east  part  of  the 
bounty  fron  Berksl^ire,  to  their  south-wdst  terniination  at 
iVIaiden   Bradley,   thereby   comprehending  the  whole   of 
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and  calling  the  residue  of  the  county  *  North  Wiltshire/  ikr 
Viore  properly  *  ^orth-west  Wiltshire.' 

^^  The  natural  appearance,  as  wcdl  as  the  agricultHral  ap. 
|)licatioQ  of  the  two  part^  of  the  county,  well  warrant  ti»i:i 
division  ifito  south-east  lind  noith-west  Wiltshire,  the  first 
comprebendinf^  -tjie  chalk  hills,  Tusopti^  ^tv|^cd  Wiltshire 
Downs,  wKo^e  ^^rteral  *jyp4itrftfoiri^  tb  ct^fri-ndsbandry  and 
«beep- walks ;  and  tlie  latt^  being  remarkable  for  its  rich 
pasture  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Avon  and  the 
Thames,  «o  fanious  tor  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  stfll^moce 
60^  for  the  production  of  one  of  the  fuont  excellent  kiii^  idf 
XjfceVse  tWWfiiiW  am  bdast'/*  •  *; 

:  Mr.  l^.^iVi  ciM^uefitfe  'of  Vlifc  i^t^irtd  tfilflfetfenifei^;  jefifi- 
ciously  treatev*^fy^^*tely;  H{  Ibi  t#b  diVfeioti's :— ti^i-i^if  i^Sf^jr^ 
.lrW1v%W;p,  {%A  ^  G>tti&^^  Rfepoi* !)  Iht^Utiltii;,  IVk'^fe* 'WoW 
cilire^ferft'dtetrifcti  that  ^H  6f  iJhA  CftHstv'did,  dr  1SiaitbWt>l(}, 
^'\\ik  mi^  ^^  Milit^liy  c'olh^YHsfcil j  Vl^uitif  the  fbtt^rtWs 
Uwnidary  W  Wili«hife     •      •'  : 

'  «y  un^tfdgi  in  biWj  dfeifetitttlAi^;  th^yfe  ii^h  hiVurklly'diA- 
^i«nilfl!r  phr^,  hi4  ketoodt  k  iH  ho^tik  r^oU^^d^le^  dulin& 
i^M  deifi  than  it  WdbM  dtber«fM  hkHUetn.'  ^Itis  to  k^i 
>ALE  LANDSyteii^ar;  fals  o?)Sel-M5»iirtsM'<iltfeflf  H^life^ia. 
4iM  >wfi&t  Itl^y  Herefektiict,  cttlic^riinjl  tW4  tAlfe^NE 
•iTMAKds^  w^ill  m^  k^  kn  Wyjiibh  tfa.  thk  srtifcii  li|a'  Veh 


S.      '  •  .         .       -  ^  '^  '      , 

*    ■        ■   '  .  •    . . 

OILS*ftd  SehsTkAtk.-^P:  it's;'  "'fll^Sot^tK-Weitv^jrgc 
-df  the^tomity,  VS^.  ifro^h  rijhaV  Cir^DdfesVer"  liy  IVfarA^stiur};!, 
•jam  So  klye  wejit^r^e  oIF  the  rc^ad  fi^di  LbMb\x  id  Bktb,  may 
Jfe  if«v  c^!ied  rWeO!»Vs*c»a  |)*rt  of  WUiiJln^^^^^ 

^*m  eier^riVal  app^araiicfe,  i^jd  Jnferiial  toiiip6rieht  jArls, 
W6 'k^jeittrly  thfe  ^'iriie  t^itWihte  Cdi^KO^d  hills ^ot  Gtbii^tfe^ker- 
«ftiV^  \  ^cf pt  wHeVe  t\ie  \^\h  olf  ^cfeiy  ti^s  so  dear'  ttie  sur- 
kfe|j,'a%toVnJfcciicoldl+:  '      . 

*«  Th?s  V'*»t  IS,  on  Aecoiini:  bf  the  thWti^^s  and  Ibijsfen^ss  olF 
lt«**bilj  ttsiiitlly^  and,  in  uiafrt^  IhitAh'^e^i,  necessai'il^y  kfcpt 
3ft  ^  uraWe  bilate;  while  the  ^djdlilWg  kiiH,  Viz.  a'boul 
€Mpt)fehhiiA,  aiid  ft  om  ibfertclj  ^uthA/'Sd,  thioU^H  alelk- 
phliii  ajid  trb^bVitS'ge, 'Wv¥ch  hlip^ji^i^f^  tt>  hivfe  a  gr^alef 
itcjiih  of  b^il,  Uttd  has  a  pirrfe  i^^iWi  rock,  v('itl»ilt  the  riAfer- 

veoing 


Ypni^grrMi^  of  told  okyt  isi. capable  of  gx^zi\?g  the  largest    v 
oxen,  and  is,  perhaps^  one  of  the  most  fertilie  parts  of  the 
f4>iK|iy^:unlea%  posaililjii.t^hft  fein  of:  giarel  atixt  deacxibed  - 

,  V  Tb^^'^  >$  a  v^n  «f  gr^atpl,  q£  a  most  excellent  aoiall 
p^bbl^r^  $b«Uiy  fcind,  ai^  ifi  genecal^  cohered  wifih  a  goa4. 
^f^tb^cl  rkh  lovmf  yvU^hmns,  in  a  broVeo  Kne  fison , 
Melksham,  through  C^Mppcnhain  to.  €ric)iUd^;  tot  ita 
Itr^Atn^i  bo^djr  ^i;tenda  friom  Tyikectaay  t'hcaugb  Christian 
M4for.^  and  0iintz!«y  td)  StQuaeriocd^  audi  pBrbai^s  the  richtrsi 
l^t  9f  itl  U  ^(  or  uteat  naotjsoy. 

*^  It  is  a  most  e^tqfiUMt  juodfuraoiiU  vraraiin|[  afcid  deybg 
the  top  mould,  and  it  is  only  to  be  lamented,  that  ifts  qqran- 
tity  in  this  district  is  so  smalL  It  is  used  for  roads  and 
walks,  and  when  washed  or  skreened,  for  drairis  in  tbecoldy 
clay  lairds  which  border  upon  It. 

^*  Tbf r^  arf  tv^  p|i()fi^al  Y^ir^  of  saqd  in  thi^  district. 
They  are  in  general  red,  and  of  a  sharp,  loosey  gravelly 
texture>  and,  of  course,  not  so  fertile  as  the  timgh^  ^^^ 
^nd$  of  8(Qui-^  Wik^ire.  Qne  of  ^h^^  ruaa  from  iCe4- 
^ucn,  by  Seagry.  Dr^^jfio^t;,  ^if^d  Su^oii  R^jpgpr,  tp  Laijgle)^ 
Burred,  near  Chippenj;vyw»  Ad4  ^notlier  fe^^Hjs  at  tl;iA 
opposite  corresponding;  bi^  at|  ^b^rlcQt,  au^  i^u^  (U^'pi^l;^ 

<^  Firoiw  thi^  last  veijP.  tlp^^i;^  ?f o  two  detfi^ch^d  9i?i,^ses.  ^ 
Rowd  aj9,d  S^end  tptbis,  >jPiutil\,  arid  pr<Jt)a%  the  det^ph^q 
ip'as^es.  i^ppcAviiie  at  di^ef er^  plaAei.  to  the  W^b  of  Ui^ 
ylz.  Ue'tvifeeu  Chadcpit  9^  Sv^indon,^  axe. pji*irt3  9I:  tbr?  ^ftBW?f 
ijeip,.      . '       .    '  V  .  '  •  '  '        'T 

*^  All  the;9e  detached  masses  have  a  mi^tur^  of  f^pi^e.Qth^, 
iipilp,  ^pd  are  genei^liy,ippi;e  fcriite,  t^i^  ibp  priocip4M«i»»- 
tJoder  the  sand  l^hd  ajt  Syvii^ioxi,  he^  ^  lingular  rqcA;.()^ 
stpu^  of  a  mofit  cpccelleni4?^plity',  si?r,vipg  ?qi^5lyt  'P.  >^  ^^' 
fcre^i  bieds,  for  the  pi^r.pgsebf  buiyiog  hoj4$?s,  p?iying,  afttjl, 
(foy;^rUtg  them^ 

*^  The  greatest  part  of  t^^  TesidjO^  pf  tb?  so>l  of  this,  dis^ 
tri^ttJandpattvcuWly  fromsjlijgbwartb,  by  Woptpp  IBasset 
to  CJack^  Ives  on  a  A^ard^  ^losi^  roipk,  of  a  rough,  ivregularii 
i;tt;itic kipdof  bastard lijnesione,  of  very  Uule  use  bujt  for 
tlie  roads..  The  soil  ovpc.ilus  kinid  of  stone,  is  vajripqs,  hut^ 
generally  cold,  owing  10  its  own  retentive  oa^prj^^  a^ud  t^ 
tb^. frequent  imerKentio^  gf  ^  vein  otclay.  .»  . 

*'4adou  jorest,  (beMyee^  CcickUde  ai|d  M^'wisb/^jy^j^ 
is.  aa  exception  to  the  ^,holf5,    Jt  i^  a  c^ld  iron  f^l-^  to  tbei 
tery.si&iiface^  99  bad,  as,tf>  l^^gajl^f  bj^.\)^ajr  if  distipqUOD^ 

•    *  •  '    *  Badon 


4?8  vArvnih  KODHUiv; 

^Badon  Land^'  avd  vf$s  never  so  weH  sp[^lled/^6  wb«n  in  iti 
ori^ind  state  of  vroodtand.'* 

.  CuMATURB — ^P.  116.  «<  Tbe  elimste  of  this  district  is 
various,  and  tliaugb,  in  {general,  milder  than  that  of  tbe  hi«rte 
bnds  in  tbe  soatfa-east  disrhct/is'iieVerihek'ss  coM,  and,  in 
gen^raly  unfavourable  to  tbe  poiiposes  of  early  ^^i^ring  vege« 
tation,  owing  probably  to  the  cold  retentive  natcire  ^  ike 
unders$ilofagr€dtpartqfthisdiBMcti^^ 
'  P.  135.  "  The  north-west,  or  driest  pa<t  of  the  stone- 
brash  land,  is  sown  and  harvested  nisarly  as^darty  as  tbe- 
downs  of  the  south-east  district,' while  the  lovr,  eotd  lands^ 
are  frequently  a  month  behind  in- both  "  ' 


iw .       '  '  . ff- 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

1  .  -  ■  •      . .  .      •  ♦ 

•      4»  ,  .  »  ■  .  • 

'  \ 

Appropriation.— P.  f  n.    *'This  district  is  for 

the  most  part  inclosed,  though  not  entirely  so,  there  being 
still  a  few  common  fields  remaining,  and  some  commons, 
but  no  very  extensive  tracts  of  either." 

P.  136.  "Although  the  greatest  part  of  fl>is  district  ap- 
pears to  be  inclosed,  and  it  contains  no  very  extensive 
entire  tracts  of  waste  land,  yet  there  are  numerous  small 
eommoils  in  almost  every  pait  of  it,  in  a  very  neglected, 
linimproved  state  :  and  there  are  many  parishes,  in  which 
there  are  still  common-fields;  and  those  in  a  very  bad 
state  of  husbandry. 

;  /*The  greater  part  of  the  common-fields  lie  oh  the 
ftone-brasn  land,  on  the  north-west  iside  of  the  county; 
and  others,  in  the  deep  strong  land,  from  Cdlne  by  Broad- 
town,  towards  Highvvorth ;  birt  the  commons  lie  chiefly  in 
a  north-east  line,  from  Westburv  to  Cricklade,  through* 
the  centre  of  the  richest  land  in  tfie  district. 

"  There  are  numerous  instances,  in  which  tbe  common- 
field  arable  land,  lets  for  less  than  half  the  price  of  the  in- 
closed arable  adjoining ;  iarid  the  commons  ard  very  sel- 
dom reckoned  worth  any  thing,  in  valuing  any  estate  that 
Jias  a  ridit  on  them. 

"  Although,  great  part  of  this  district  appear;  to  have 
been,  at.no  very  remote  period,  in  a  commonable  state  ; 
and  although  the  improvement  on  the  lands,  heretoforcr 
hiclosed|  has  Ipeen  so  very  great,  the  progress 'of  ineTosur^ 

therein 
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therein  hcis  been  very  slow  dlirirtg  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
reason  seems  to  have  been,  the  rery  great  difficulty  and* 
expcnceof  making  new  roads  in  a  county  naturally  wet 
and  deep,  and'  where  the  old  public  roads  were,  till  within 
the  last  few  years,  almost  impassable.  But  this  reason 
having  now  nearly  ceased,  by  the  introduction  of  several 
new  turnpike  roads  through  the  district,  and  by  the  spirit 
which  now  so  generally  prevails,  of  making  good  the  ap-' 

£  roaches  to  tliem  from  the  iiiterior  villages ;  it  is  to  be 
fip^dj  that  so  great  an  improvement  as  that  .of  inclosing 
and  cultivating  the  commonable  lands,  will  no.  longer  be- 
peglcctedi 

"  The  tract  of  commons  which  are  mentioned  to  lie  in  a 
litie  from  Wos^bury  towards  Cricklade,  are  detached  and 
dispersed  innuinfcroi^K  f^ietes,  and  belong  to  a  variety  of 
parishes,  but  the  whdie.  content  of  them  is  supposed  to 
exceed- three  tboustind  .  acres.  And  though  the  greater 
part  of  them  at  present  turns  to  very  little  account,  not 
only  front,  tile-wet,  rotten  state,  in  which  they  lie  every, 
winter,  but  from  the  unprofitable  kind  of  stock  that  are 
nsually  kept  on  tlnpm ;  they  want  only  inclosing  and  drain- 
ing, to  make  them'as  good  pasture  land  as  many  of  the 
8urroimding4ndv>sures. 

'  "  The  improvement  by  inclosing  them  might,  in  many 
imtscwie^y  bd  ttita^n  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  shillings  per 
acre;  and,'ii»de^d,  inclosares  of  commons  of  this  descrip- 
tion ^requerttl^  improve,  not  only  the  commons  themselves, 
but  also- the/ rirf;V/m?>7^i/?rfo.mr^5,  hi/ preventing  the  occii^ 
pien  /rSfn^cifriliHuatijf  mowing  the  iatter^  and  carrying  off 
ihehn/t'    '■•'' 

"  There  a»tf  a  fetr  hc&ths  in  this  district,  (and  but  a  fewy 
which-  ftiigHt* he  improved  by  plowing.  There  being  but 
fevr  ifts^tnAcfei^iwhi^re  thfcr<J  «re  alterative  manures,  such  ai 
iifne,'4^halk,  marie,  &c.  wliieh  are  properly  adapted  to 
themi  to' be  g<>t  verv  neAr*tbem,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
piirti<^alarly  those  about  BadOn  Forest,  would,  in  general, 
paV'l>€tt€r  fofspla4iting. 

•  ^  Vpry  great  imprwements  might  be  made^  b}'  inclos- 
ing the  common-fields  in 'this  district;  and  particularly 
ihose  uiiteh  are  in  necci  of  draining,  such  as  those  in  the 
deep,  cold  vein -of  land  about  Broadtown,  Elcombe,  &ci 
many  of  which  wonld  be  much  more  valuable,  if  tunied 
into  paistiuroknd,  thwi  in*  thair  present  arable  state.  Everi 
€he  common -fields  in  that  part  of  this  district,  which  is  ap- 
.pareiitly  the  driest,  viz.  the  north-we§t  part,  are  so  much 
iH  uecvi  ol  drstining,  that  few  of, them  €irc  sate  for  sheep 
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ifi  SI  wet  autunsi^  T^'^.  ^^  ^^^7  ^  remedied  by  iiiclo* 
a^xe;  aad  no  greater  pr€M)f  c^n  be  adduced  of  tiie  neces* 
sit;y  ofit.'*' 

In  speaking  of  '^  obstacles,  to  ^^^provemeat,*'  Mr.  DaTis, 
after  noticing  mills,  as  af\  obs^cle  to  IrrigaUoo,  saysr-. 
Y.  IGl.  "  The  other  obstacle  to  improyeoient^  in  agricul- 
l9ire,  h  the  impediment  thrown  in  the  way  of  inclQSiires  of 
cQmmotia^ble  lauds^  particular!}'  iihere  the.  quantity  of  laud 
is  small,  or  the  number  of  proprietoi^  large,  by  the  diffi- 
culty and  e^pence  of  procuring  fict3  9i  pariiaiaeut  for  that 
purpose,      ^j^ 

^^  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  there  are  a  great 
r^umber  of  common-fields  still  remaining  in  Wtttiiure,  par- 
ticularly in  the  souih-east  part  of  the  coun^ ;  and  that  ia 
tlie  north-west,  part^  there  are  still  BSany  open  common 
pastures.  These  are  undoubtedly  obstacles  to  all  iiU' 
provements  in  agriculture,  and  oughttohe.dinded^rithout 
qelay. 

.  ^^  There  ha^ve  been  many  cpmmon<-6ekb  Ittel];^  indosed 
yi  the  south-east  part  of  the  a>unty;  but  in  tb^  north- 
west part,  inclosure$  have  gone  on  ^ery  slowly  iot  some 
ye^rs  past.  One  rea^n  has  ajieady  beeu  given  for  this, 
viz^.  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  dim^uky  and  ex- 
]|^^nce  of  making  ^uch  ueiv  pnes^  as  woidd  be  necessary  in 
case  of  9.n  in  closure*  This  impedimeot  ^ill  «oon  be  re-, 
moved. in  North  Wiltshire;  and  good  toadft  ^iU  enable 
the  owners  of  the  adjoining  coipmouaj^jle  land,  to  make 
tiie  jq[io3t  of  it.  And  there  is  npt  a  dpubt^  b«l  that  the 
^reai^st  jnirt  of  the  cpmmoi^^i^ble  laiuds  ijl  the  county 
would  soon  be  divided,  provided  the  legal  difficulties  which 
iftand  in  the  way  of  incipsuref  coUld  bji&  ren)p!?«j^« 

*^  It  is  well  known,  that  i\o  ^pq^mpnabl^  land*  he  ii  tvev 
so.  smally  qan  be  inclosed  or  divided  withoiUi  an  act  of  parli'' 
^ment,  unless  by  the  consei^t  Qf/z/^the.piasrlies,  Tbatcpn* 
spnt  is  alwfy^  difficult  Xp  bf^  got,  and  spQjieiimes  (parlicu-* 
larly  where  sai;ne  of  thp  pr<\prieitoi|9r  aye  mimr^f  or  under 
any  other  iegal  disability)  impossible.  An^  act  of  parlia* 
jaent  is  their  the  only  res<^/rt  But  it  frequently  hs^ipefis, 
^at  the  quantity  of  open  land  b^elonging  to.one  manor,  i^ 
i^sui^ient  to  afford  an  eiqp^Qc^of,  perhaps^neardOOLfor 
an  fipjt,  besides  the  subsegufnt  eypence.of  working  acoB- 
^i^sipn.  And  although  ;thp  land*ovrner$  of  two  or  niaf^. 
ipanprs  anight  j^oin  in  one  act|.yet  it  i;i  4  difficult  matter  t9 
get  th^an  to  agree  on  the  terms  of  it ;  especially  wheDj*^ 
)^;pftep  the  ca^Cj  their  infi^rei^ts^  pr^  at  least,  tlieir  clarm&i 
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on  the  commonable  lands,  clash  and  interfere  with  eadh 
other, 

.  "  The  expences  of  an  act  of  parliament  for  an  inclosure, 
are  not  entirely  occasioned  by  the  fees  of  the  two  Houses, 
but  by  the  delay  and  uncertainty  of  attendances  in  Lon- 
don, owing  to  the  multifarious  and  increasing  business  of 
parliament;  and  which  an  annihilation,  or  even  a  reduc- 
tion of  those  fee^,  would  tend  much  more  to  increase  than 
prevent. 

"  Remedy  proposed. — But  there  seems  to  be  a  mode  by 
which  this  diflSculty  might  be,  in  a  great  measure,  ob- 
viated, and  small  common  fields  or  commons  divided  at  a 
trifling  expence,  viz.  by  empowering  the  justices  of  the 
peace  to  receive  applications  for  that  purpose  at  the  quar- 
ter sessions ;  and  particularly  in  those  eases,  where  a  very 
great  majoriti/  of  the  proprietors  were  consenting,  or 
where  the  objections  were  chiefly  founded  on  kgal  diS" 
ability. 

*  "  Notice  of  the  proposed  application  to  the  justices 
might  be  given  (in  the  way  now  prescribed  by  parliament) 
in  August  or  September.  The  bill  of  the  proposed  regu- 
lations of  the  inclosure,  might  be  delivered  at  the  Michael- 
mas sessions,  and  made  public  immedia.tely  after.  Objec- 
tions might  be  heard  at  the  Epiphany  sessions,  and  the 
bench  might  then  determine  for  or  against  an,  inolosure. 

"  Those  who  doubt  the  competency  of  ti  court  of  quarter 
sessions,  to  do  this  business  properly,  will  consider,  that  the 
local  information,  so  essential  to  the  proper  framing  an 
inclosure  bill,  may  be  obtained,  and  the  objections  of 
parties  aggrieved  may  be  investigated,  not  only  much 
cheaper,  but  much  bettery  on  the  spot,  than  can  possibly  be 
done  before  parliament.  And  those  who  think  it  would 
be  giving  too  much  power  to  justices  of  the  peace,  will 
consider,  that  they  have  already  a  greater  power  than  this, . 
viz.  the  hearing  and^determining  appeals  that  may  come 
from  parties  aggrieved,  under  inclosure  acts  passed  by 
parliament. 

'**  And,  indeed,  if  it  were  thought  necessary,  all  possi- 
i>ility  of  partiality  might  be  prevented  by  prescribed  rules 
and  regulations,  as  to  the  proportional  majority  of  con- 
senting proprietors^  absolutely  necessary  to  the  passing  au 
order  for  an  inclosure." 

The  only  Tj^mapk  I  have  to  make,  regarding  these  valu- 
able strictures,  is  that  Mr.  Davis  (the  late  Mr.  Davis  lam 
concerned  to  be  compelled  to  put)  from  his  exten- 
»iye  transactions  i^i, business,  for  a  length  of  years, — and 

I  i  *  from 


f  riiip  ills  hdX'mgf  I  heliere,  been  in  the  Iiabit  of  acting  as  a 
Commissioner  of  Inclosure, — is  entitled  to  an  attentive 
bp9ring,  ooi  the  sabject  of  the  appropriation  of  English 
territory. 


RURAL  ECONOMY, 


TENANTED  ESTATpS. 

JlLsTATES  and  Tenures.— F.  117.  «This  district  was 
formerly,  and  at  no  very  remote  period,  possessed  chiefly 
by  great  proprietors,  who  leased' ont  the  greatest  part  of 
it  in  small  estates  for  lives  renervabley  at  which  time  the 
country  in  general  was  in  an  open  common  field  state, 
and  most  of  the  lessees  Uved  on  their  own  holdings.  Bat 
since  that  period,  many  divisions  of  property  have  taken 
place,  and  freeholders  been  created  by  the  dismember- 
ment of  manors,  and  gradual  extinction  of  lifeliold  tenures,  * 
particulatly  in  those  parts  which  have  been  inclosed  and 
laid  down  to  pai^ure.  Many  manors,  nevertheless,  re- 
main iin  their  original  common  field  state,  and  are  still 
granted  out  on  the  same  lifehold  tenures,  particularly 
those  in  mortmain,  belonging  to  churches,  colleges,  schools, 
and  other  pious  and  public  foundations;  but  upon  the 
whole,  property  is  much  more  divided  than  in  the  south- 
east district  of  the  county." 

i  Pw  144.  ^In  the  dairy  and  grazing  parts  of  the  county, 
(which  being  the  best  land,  were  probably  inclosed  6rst) 
there  are  fewer  traces  of  lifehold  tenures  remaining." 

ft  For  the  advantage  accruing,  in  some  cases,  Irom  an 
EXCHANGE  of  Lands,  see  the  head,  Dairy ^  ensying. 

.  Irrigation. — It  is  in  South  Wiltshire,  Mr.  D.  very  pro- 
perly speal^s,  at  large,  (and  with  superior  ability)  on  the  ; 
watering  of  meadow  lands.  Yet  the  following  remarks,  • 
on  the  advantages  of  irrigation,  on  a  dairy  farm,-^ia  ^ 
order  "  to  shorten  the  winter,"  and  give  a  certain  supply  ' 
of  valuable  summer  grass,— are  aptly  enough  brought 
forward  in  the  district  now  under  notice. 

P.  \25.    "  On  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  and  on.  some  Of ' 
the  principal  branches  that  lead  fp  theTbaines;*  wat^r 

"       ,         meadows, 

'.^  Ai  the  banks,  of  the  Chum,  for  instance^  •  See  p.  44(V^ibrf  goin^gr.*  • 


Mi^^do^'s;  tlMu^h  very  practicable,  ire  not  mtick  in  re- 
kpie^t ;  the  land  being  ^upposfed  tb  be  *  good  enough  aU 
t^dy/ 

"  But  although  it  may,  perhaps,  be  riot  ei^y  to  prorej 
thit  Watering  thbsfe  rich  nieidows  iroiild  improve  their 
Quality ^  it  certainly  would  be  Of  some  advantage  to  a 
dk?ry  farmer,  to  make  the  winteir  a  mdnth  shorter,  and  td 
be  able  to  turn  his  cows  into  afiubhbfgrass  early  in  April^ 
iftst^ad  of  waiting  till  May,- esjsecislliy  in  a  cotiritry  where^ 
on  accburit  of  tHfe  great  demand  for,  ahd  high  price  of 
Wintet  veal^  ia  great  part  of  the  calves  are  sold  off  fat  by 
the  beginning  of  April;  and  if  at  that  pi^riod  the  cow^ 
have  no  other  food  but  hay,  (unless  the  hay  is  very  good) 
they  frequently  shHiik  their  tnii-k,  ftrid  never  fully  recovet 
it  dui'ing  th^  whole  sitwmer  A  few  of  the  dairy  farmer^ 
have  seen  thi§  iidvgmtage  ih  thi^  light,  and  have  m^ldd 
#ater  meadov<^s,  particularly  near  Somerfofd,  where,  thoagb 
the  ^xpende  iriust  hkve  been,  at  least,  twelve  pounds  an 
acre^  the  improvement  pays  excefeding  good  iriterest  for 
k.  The  very  advantage  or  such  land,  not  only  requiring 
no  manure  itself,  but  affording  manure  for  other  land^j  19 
til  object  of  more  co'fiseqaence  than  is  gerferally  imagined^- 

*•  (ffy^ctiofis  againit  imter  meatldtos  refdfed^ — In  a  coun- 
ify  like  N6¥th  Wiltshire,  where  grass  land  is  plenty,  ani 
hay  (of  course)  not  so  great  an  object  as  ;t  is  in  Sdutli, 
Wiltshire,  it  ha^  been  frequently  remarked,  that  orte  df 
the  great  objects  of  a  water  meadow,  *  that  of  producing; 
a  large  and  almost  certain  crop  of  hay'  is  lost ;  becaUsfe,"  n 
ifi  such  a  country,  hay  of  a  mUch  better  quality  than  what 
usually  grows  in  water  meadows,  is  always  to  be  got  at  aJ" 
reasonable  price.     I  answer  to  this,  that  th6  coarseness 
usiiilly  attributed  to  water  mead  hay,  is  in  general  not  so 
itiuch  the  fault  of  the  herbage,  a*s  the  covetousness  of  the 
owner,  in  letting  it  stand  to  increase  the  quantity  till  it  \k 
too  ripe. 

"  Water  tnead  hay,  if  cut  young,  is  not  only  as  good  aiar 
that  of  dry  meadow,  but  cows  ^re  more  fond  of  it,  ori  ac- 
count of  it's  p6^uliar  softness,  than  of  the  hard  benty  hray, 
that  i^  produced  on  upland  ibeadows,  and  it  will  produoe^ 
rttore  milk;  thoii^h  I  will  allow  that,  on  that  veiry  account, 
it  is  not  so  saleable,  nor,  perlraps,  so  praper^or  horses, 

**  But,  pc^rliaps,  it  Would  not  be  difficult  to  proVevtHgct* 
water  meadows,  in  many  counties,  and  particularly  those 
on  dairy  farms,  will*  answer  a  better  end  td  be  sumraet-ffed 
thap  to  be  mown  at  all. 

«  The  advantage  of  the  first  flti$b:  of  grafsr/  Sr  itti^ntb' 
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before  the  upland  meadows  will  produce  it^  is  already 
pointed  out,  and  is  obvious  to  everyone.  When  this  is 
eat  up,  the  land  intended  for  summer-feeding  will  be 
ready  to  take  the  stock* 

.  "  The  water  may  then  be  thrown  over  the  water  meadows 
for  a  fortnight,  and  a  new  supply  of  grass  produced,  that 
will  again  take  the  cows,  by  the  time  they  have  eat  off  the 
first  snoot  of  the  summer-pastures,  and  then  they  may  be 
fed  during  the  summer;  and  the  quantity  of  grass  they 
will  produce,  and  the  particular  milky  nature  of  that  grass, 
is  inconceivable  to  those  who  have  not  tried  it,  especially 
during  a  dry  summer. 

"  In  case  of  a  wet  summer,  the  meadow  will  not  want 
watering  after  the  second  time,  and  indeed  the  drier  they 
can  be  ke|)t  the  better;  but.  if  the  summer  is  dry,  the 
water  should  be  thrown  over  them  whenever  they  appear 
to  want  it,  and  the  cattle  taken  out,  until  the  ground  is 
dry  and  firm  again.  Two  days  watering,  and,  in  very  ht 
xveafher^*even  a  few  hours^  will  be  sufficient;  always  re- 
membering to  stop  it,  before  the  water  begins  to  leave  a 
scum  on  the  land. 

"This  plan  of  summer-feeding  water-meadows,  has 
been  adopted  by  a  few  farmers  in  this  district  with  suc- 
cess. .  In  South  \V  iltshire  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  sjrstem, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hungerford,  and  applied  to 
breeding  lambs,  and  fatting  them  for  the  London  market, 
in  a  w<iy  that  is  well  worthy  of  imitation,  in  those  counties 
where  the  sheepfold  is  not  indispensably  necessary." 

For  further  remarks,  on  this  head,  see  that  of  Grass 
^Jaeind^  ensuing. 

ExhcuTivp  Management  of  Estates. — P.  144.  ^^  Leases 
are  granted  for  various  terms  of  years,  in  this  district; 
son)etimes  for  21  years,  but  14  seems  the  most  general 
term. 

Covenants, — "  The  landlord  is  usually  bound  to  repair 
the  buildings,  and  the  tenant  the  fences. 

"  The  landlord  puts  the  gates  in  repair,  and  the  tenant 
usuallv.  keeps  .them  so,  being  allowed  rough  timber,  or 
sometimes  (and  perhaps  a  better  mode)  being  allowed  as 
many  new  gates  per  annum, .  as  the  farm  is  supposed  ti) 
require;  the  tenant  putting  them  up,  and  keeping  them 
ip  repair.  The. tenant  is  usually  bound  not  to  sell  bay^ 
or  straw,  and  to.  spend,  the  whole  on  the  premisses. 

Jte7ncvals. — "  The  entries  are  various;  some  at  Michael- 
mas, and  some  at  Lady-day ;  but,  in  general,  at  Lady-day. 
.  On  the  corn  SsLtms,  and  even  on  those  dairy  farms  that  have 
....  arable 
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arable  land  annexed  to  them,  the  quitting  tenant  fre-*' 
quently  takes  an  off-going  crop  of  com." 


AGRICULTURE. 


F 


ARMS. — P,  144.  **  The  land  is,  in  general,  divided 
into  large  farnns,  with  the  house  in  the  most  convenient 
part  of  them :  and,  perhaps,  nothing  contributes  so  mucfi 
to  the  excellence  of  the  dairy  system  of  this  district,  as  the 
convenient  situation  of  houses  in  general,  for  reasons 
already  given. 

*'  Nprth.- Wiltshire  dairy  farms  are,  in  general,  exceed- 
Higly  well  accommodated  with  conveniences,  and  parti- 
cularly with  milkrhouses,  and  chees€'-^ofts. 

*'  The  latter  are  frequently  on  a  very  large  scale,  as  most 
of  the  North-Wiltshire  cheese,  being  sold  to  factors,  wl)q 
contract  for  it  by  the  year,  requires  to  be  longer  kept  than 
in  countries  where  it  is  sold  to  chance  customers. 
.  **  The  cow-sheds,  calf  .houses,  and  milkin:^-yards,  are 
also,  in  genera),  on  a  much  superior  p)a>i  to  those  in  many 
other  countries;  and  nothing  encourages  the  landlord  to 
make  these  conveniences  so  much,  as  the  remarkable  neat 
style  in  which  they  are,  almost  uniformly,  kept  tiiroughout 
this  district." 

Plan  of  Management. — P.  117,  **  The  stone-brash 
land,  on  the  north-west  verge,  is  chiefly  arable. 

'*  A  great  part  of  the  residue  is  in  grass  land,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  that  part  is  applied  to  the  dairy,  par* 
ticuiarly  to  the  making  of  cheese.  But  although  so  gr^t 
a  portion  of  this  district,  is  now  in  a  state  of  tnclo>ed  pasl 
ture  land,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  from  any  r^^ 
0iote  period  of  antiquity. 

•*  The  straitness  of  the  hedges,  the  uniformity  of  the  in- 
closures,  and  the  evident  traces  ot  the  plou^^h,  are  convin^ 
cing  proofs,  that  a  great  portion  of  tt  ^as  originully  in  ah 
open  common  field  arable  state,  not  excepting  sotn^  of  ttte 
very  best  meadow  land  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Avoa, 

**  The  difliculty  of  tillinti  and  cropping  JaMd  naturally 
wet  and  heavy,  and  its  apiitUiie  to  run  quickly  to  grass, 
has  occasioned,  from  time  to  time,  great  quantities  of  it  to 
be  laid  down  to  pasture,  and  the  increase  of  the  rents  of  the 
liand  wbea  so  applied^  occasioned  in  a  great  degree  by  the 
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^crlkoce  and  iMreasing  fanK^  of  thp  ehiQMt  ifiE^iii  Hi  fbis^ 
disTict,  has  ront  i^^ed  |o  I^tr^p  H  ia  t)i»t{Sd|^$»  ^nd  4^^ 
to  increase  its  q  an  itv/* 

The  subjo  ntd  fvinr>rks  show  the  compass  of  m\x\>\  and 
good  se  se  of  t  eir  writer. — P*  1 27.  **  It  t»as  been  ofven 
fta  ri,  that  oien  are  more  apt  to  be  led  by  custom  And  iro'ua- 
tion,  M  an  »>♦  reais'in  and  ^ts^rv.tioi .  Thyi  is  particularly 
the  case  'n  ti'is  par'  of  N<Mth- Wiltshire.  Wlien  this  dis- 
trx'  w  s  in  open  coaunon  fielt:^,  (..nd  wh ten  it  appears  to 
)iave  been  ajk  na  verv  di^^'iaat  p^ciod)  the  s^^me  svslem  oC 
ftiiccp.fokling  wa<>  p^rsiiieJ^  and  pei'b««p$  y^ry  properly »  aa 
is  still  ti*^'(i  OP  Sputii-Wih&..'.re  downs.  And  t^e  ^aitie  sys^ 
tern  is  st«il  ;.arNMed  at  c^is  ioae,  wk^n  tly^i^eiltcsr  p^noi 
the  covnty  i8,m<;lp;^ed,  and  w.b^re  \heyi  baye  oeittier  dowa 
land,  nor  water  mea  'Ow,  nor  very  little  pa^tiure  la^nd,  Hird 
frequent ly  upon  lafid  neither  pioper,  nor  s^t  all  uip^!»  S'*^<s 
for  •^beep «  and  the  same  kmd  of  sheep,  wbich,  iaSoutln 
1(ViIts,  are  kejit  to  walk  iye,  or  six  miles  a,  day,  ar«  bei;o 
)^f>t  (comp  rarively  ^pea^iog)  tp  stand  stilL" 

CtJiSs  Lan0S. — P.  lil.  ^<  The  mans^ment  of  graiis 
)and  has  b^en  entirely  changed  ^iihin  a  fe>Viye2irs,  It  was 
jformerly  tltotigtit  a  sufl&cienjt  manure  for  tb^  gr^ss.Iasdi  to 
if^der  the  cattle  upon  it  with  tbe  hay  )3prowiog.Qnitbe  testate. 
Jlut  in  deep^  n^t  Uttiil^,  this  m^nat/eoaf^nt^did.  more  \\AnSL 
than  good:  the  treading  of  the  cattle  poacbiogitb».j^oiindi 
and  making  it  wetter^,  wbeqii^  greal  fauk  was^  thct  b«iog 
loo  wft  alie.dy.    ' 

'*  This  has  occasioned  many  land-owners  to  biiiid  staill 
apd  sheds  tOf  wintering  cattie,  n^t  oo>y  ^.c^liVr,  but  dairy 
cows;  whereby  thQ  occupier^  are  enabled  tp  t^k^itbeirc^ 
tie  off  *he  liifid  in  Movembt:r  or.Df:cen)ber»  or  soooer«  if  tbe 
JK^asop  n-qiiires  h^  and  k^ep  tb^U)  off  it  untii  the(gr»i^s>isfit 
t0,t'.ke  t^'tein  in. th^. spring ;  and.  as  sUsk^  is  neoess^ry  for 
ddia  mata^em^nt,  a  liule  arable.  laoU  is.atoeces&ary  appeodr 
age.to  smq)i.' &tai.? 

'  ■  Manuring  Grass  Land. — P  133.  **  The.daog  oaade  by 
89iiicb''stiiModuering^  is  s}jread  on  tbr  land  iu.differeittuMides 
and;  at;  different  siea^ons;  uqt  the  mo^t  approved  modeis^ 
to  canrv  it  out  assoQn  a$  tbe  c<ttile are.gooe.from  the  stalls, 
9i^\liy,  it  in  h^apft  iie^r  the,  ^)o(  where  it  i^itoJbe.used,  a(id 
to  sprci^d-it  in  July  or  Augiist;  and  jt.is  reckofied  tne  best 
hus^andryi  to  put  it  oq  the  land  that,has.been  mowed,  soou 
ajfteV  tbe  bay  is  cl^^red  off* 

*^  A,  £pw  ti^rmeirs.  have  dung  enQugb»  to  coi^r  alL  their 
gr^sland  of^c^ner  than  every j^ight. or ^tea^years-,  the. loss  of 
$6  spoall  a  part  of  tbe  atter-gra^sis  ioifBaterial^  and  is  fuUy 
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r^cbmpiehseci  lay  tli6  certa!in  gaiti  of  a  i^Ientffirl  bite  in  Sep;^ 
t^niber  or  October.  / 

*^  This  husbandry,  wrtli  the  addition  of  draining  whei*e 
tiec^ssary,  (particularly  with'  covered  drains)  vvinter  hain- 
Jng,  and  eafly  niowing,  and  the  practice,  liovv  become 
general  where  it  is  practicable,  or  mowing  and  feeding 
^very  piece  of  land  alternately,  has  be6h  the  chief  causci 
of  the  late  great  improvements  of  the  grass  land  of  thi^ 
district.  T,he  natural  tendency  of  these  improvements  is' 
to  get  an  early  bite  of  grass* in  the  spririg,  and  thereby,  in 
fact,  to  shorten  the  xvinter ;  an  object  of  very  great  con- 
sequence to  a  dairy  farmer.  Ati'd  those'  who  ai'e  luCky 
enough  to  be  able  to  shorten*  it  still  more  by  early  wiit^f 
meadows,  find  an  advantage  in  it  that  is  not  easy  to  estU; 
mate,'*     S^e  Irrigation^  aloregoing. 

Hdymakhi^. — P.  135.  "The  dairy  farmers,  and,  ir\ 
particular,  the  graziers,  are  much  more  attentive  to  the 
quality  thaVi  the  quantity  of  their  hay.  It  has  been  already 
remarked,  that  they  make  a  point  of  haining  up  their  mea- 
do>Vs  as  early  as  possible  in  autumn,  and,  of  course,  are 
able  to  mow*  ckrly  in  thef  summer. 

"It'is  riot  unconimon  to  see  grassmown;  not  only  before 
it  is  in  blossom,  biit  even  before  it  is  all  in  ear ;  ahiJ  to 
this  it  is  o^ing,  that  it  is  more  common  to  fat  dattle'  vyitti 
hajfolone^  in  North  Wilts,  than,  perhaps,  in  any  cdunty*  inC 
the*  kingdom* 

"And  by  this,  tbe  dairymen  are  able' to  keep  up  tH^ 
milk  of  those  cows  that  calve  early,  and  frofii  which  calves 
are  fatted,  which  would  otherwise  shrink'Heferief  the  spring* 
ing  of  their' grass,' and  never  recover  during  the  summer, 
And'the  advantage  they  get  by  early  after-grass,  and  by 
the  duration  of  that  after- grass  till  a  late  period  in  aitumnj 
fullj*  coihpensates  for  the  loss  of  quantity  in  their  hay 
crop." 

Cowfe. — P.  120.  "  It' does  not  appear;  ai  this  time^ 
what  was  the  original  kind  of  cow  kept  in  this  district; 
pfobably,  th^  o!q  Gloucestc'rshire  cow— ^a  sdrt  now  almost 
extinct,  or,  perhfapsj  as  is  now  the  case  in  ^omersctshireji 
admixture  of  all  kinds:  But  the  universal '  rage,  fo'r' up-; 
wards  of  twenty  years  past,*  has  b6en  for  tite'  long-hoVnedj; 
or, as  they  are  called,  the  *  North-country'  cows;  and  at  this 
time,  perhaps,'  nine-tenths  of  the  dairies'in  this  district, 
are  entirely  of  that  kind.  /  The  reasons  given  for  the  gene- 
ral introduction  of  this  sort,  are  the  nearness  of  their  si- 
tuation  to  the' norfti-cotrntry  breeders,  where'  they* can  get 
ftny- q^iantaty^  they*  want  at  any  time,  cbeaptir^  than  "they 
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can  rear  them  in  a  country  where  land  is  in  general  too 
good,  and  rented  too  dear  for  that  purpose;  and,  espe- 
cially, as  in  consequence  of  the  gi;eat  demand  for  the  Bath 
and  London  markets,  calves  will  pay  better  to  be  sold  for 
veal,  than  to  be  kept  for  stock;  but,  perhaps,  the  real 
reason  is,  that  *  pride^f  stock,*  which,  operating  like  the 
pride  of  sheep  and  horses  in  South  Wiltshire,  has  gradually 
Jed  the  farmers  to  an  emulation  in  beauty  and  size^  more 
than  in  usefulness  and  profit ;  and  which  pride,  the  breed- . 
fers  have  not  been  wanting  in  using  every  artifice  to  create 
and  promote."         ' 

P.  147.  "  Whether  the  dairymen  are  wrong,  or  right, 
in  their  choice  of  the  kind  of  cows,  will,  probably,  be  here- 
after determined.  If  they  could  buy  another  kind  of  cows, 
immediately  fit  for  the  pail,  as  easily  as  they  can  the  longr 
horned  ones,  it  is  probable,  that  kind  might  not  be  so  uni- 
versal ;  but  it  is  clear,  that  they  think  they  get  nothinghy 
Ifreeding  their  own  stock,  and,  perhaps,  they  may  think 
right, 

"  The  cows  they  buy,  are  bred  in  a  country  whose 
cheese  does  not  stand  so  high  in  repute  as  that  of  Northr 
Wilts,  and,  of  coujcse,  may  be  bred  cheaper  than  they 
could  breed  them  at  home ;  but  if  tjiis  argument  is  well 
founded,  are  the  North  Wiltshire  dairy^men  right  in 
fatting  calves?" 

For  some  account  of  the  management  of  cows,  see  the 
preceding  head,  Grass  Landsi. 

The  Dairy.—  P,  14?!  "  The  management  of  the  dairy 
part  of  this  district  hns  been  a  source  of  so  xnuci^  profit^  as 
well  as  credit,  to  the  county,  that  it  certainly  must,  io  its 
principle,  be  right ;  and  while  there  is  so  much  to  admire, 
it  would  be  invidious  to  cavil  at  trifles." 

P.  US.  **  The  cheese  of  this  district,  was  for  years  sold 
in  the  London  markets  by  the  name  of  Gloucester  cheese, 
but  is  now  perfectly  well  known  by  the  name  of  *  North 
Wiltshire  cheese.* 

^'  It  was  at  first  doubtless  an  imitation,  and  perhaps  an 
humble  one,  of  that  made  in  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  but  is} 
now,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  that  of  the  favorite  district  of  Gloucestershire^  the  hun- 
dred of  Berkley. 

Mr.  Marshall,  who  has  so  fiilly  examined,  and  so  ably  de- 
scribed, the  present  state  of  the  dairy  ip  both  districts,  leans 
strongly  to  that  opinion. 

**  Although  this  district  varies  as  much,  apparently,  in 

soil  and  situation  as  almost  any  two  counties  can  do,  it  i$ 
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amftzing  how  strong  the  predilection  is  to  the  claify ,  and  partis 
cularly  to  the  making  or  cheese  in  every  part  of  it ;  and 
still  more  so,  that  the  cheese  produced  on  soiU  and  situa« 
tions  totally  dissimilar,  should  frequently  be  found,  when 
under  skilful  management,  to  be  equally  good.  A  strong 
proof j^  that  although  soil  and  situation  may,  in  some  mea« 
sure,  contribute  to  the  production  of  that  necessary  articie, 
yet  art  contributes  more,  or,  perhaps,  in  other  words,  the 
-dairy-women  of  this  district,  who  happen  to  be  situated  in 
soils  and  situations,  naturally  unfavourable  to  the  making  of 
cheese,  have,  by  attention  and  observation,  found  out  the 
causes  and  the  remedies  for  the  faults  peculiar  to  cheese 
made  from  their  own  dairies ;  and  nothing  has  contributed 
more  to  excite  that  attention  and  observation,  than  the  f i« 
valship  necessarily  produced  in  a  district,  anxious,  at  first, 
to  rival  their  neighbours  in  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  and  tlieti 
to  keep  up  the  superiority  in  .  goodnisss,  and  of'  course  lit 
pric^,  whichNorihWdtsbire  cheese  had,  by  degrees,  ac* 
quired."    . 

The  following  general  observations,  on  the  dairy  of  North 
Wiltshire,  we  find  under  the  head,**  Beneficial  Practices.'*— 
P*  145.  **  The  system  of  making  cheese,  as  managed  in 
North-Wiltshire,  would  certainly  be  of  the  greatest  service, 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  if  it  could  be  introduced  into 
tbem;  and  the  production  of  good  cheese,  in  this  district, 
from  land  totally  dissimilar,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  ob- 
servations^ shews  that  the  goodness  of  this  article  does  not 
depend.so  niuch  on  soils,  or  situations,  as  is  generally  ima- 
gined. Indeed,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  fame  of  this  dis- 
trict, for  good  cheese,  is  not  very  ancient.  The  circum- 
stance,  oTits  being  sold  for  Gloucester  cheese  till  within 
these  few  years,  shews,  that  Gloucestershire  had  the  name 
first;  though  the  quantity  now  made  in  that  county,  is  far 
less  than  what  is  made  in  this  district,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Marshall,  who  spent  much  time  in  both  dis- 
tricts, for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  this  particular 
branch  of  rural  oeconomy. 

"  Indeed,  many  of  the  best  dairy  farms  in  the  district 
appear,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  have  been  in  an  un^ 
inclosed  state  of  arable,  at  no  very  remote  period  of  anti- 
quity ;  and  many  of  the  farm-houses  and  buildings  appear 
to  be  of  modern  erection. 

**  The  convenient  situation  of  the  houses  and  buildings 
^f  a  great  part  of  the  dairy  farms  of  this  district,  shews; 
^at  itiany  exchanges  in  property  must  have  tqiken  place, 

before 


before  this  die^rable  cireamstance  ctmtdr  ha^e  heets  db« 
taiaed.— An  object  well  worth  imitation,  in  all  cf>t{!^e§ 
where  it  can  possibly  be  adopted ;  and,  pei:iial>ps,ttefei9nt)f 
single^  local  circudistance^  that  contribtttes  so  much  to'thnf 
excelleoce  of  the  dairy  system  of  diis  district^  as  the  g4^ 
Deral  conveivient  situation  of  the  lands  round  the*  house^i 
as  a  common  center ;  so  that  the  dairymen'  ave  able  M 
drive  all  their  cows  home  to  miihing,  and,  thereby,  ix^^i^t 
all  their  oiilk  together  of  an  equal  tempeitsitune  ;^  diiid;  by 
beginning  their  work  much  earlier  in  the  morning,  tll^y 
ean  make  cheese  twice  a-day  during  the  whole  season. 

"  This  is  impossible  to  be  done,  where  servants*  must  be 
sent  to  milk  cows  in  detached  and  distant  inclosurec^;  as  ii 
too  frequently  the  case  in  many  dairy  countries^  and  par^ 
ticularly  in  the  county  of  Somerset. 

"  Good  butter  is.  made  iu  every  part  of  thekingdom','be-i 
eause  the  process  is  simple^  and  known  every  where ;'  and 
if  the  same  methods  were  practised  in  makitig-  ^eese,*  itl 
other  countries,  as  are  used  in  this,  there  seems  lio  good 
reason  why  cheese,  of  equal  goodness,  might  not  be  made 
in  many  other  countries. 

"  As  Mr.  Marshall  has  so  ftiUy  detailed  the  method«iised 
by  the  North- Wiltshire  dairy-women, .  it  is  uitn^c^^sary 
to  repeat  them  here." 

Grazing  cattle,— P.  119.  *^  But  although  the  dairy  has 
from  time  to  time,  made  great  inroads  on  the  arable' latid^ 
of  this  district,  M&/  has  likewise^  in  its  turn,  lost  gtonnd 
and  particularly  on  the  most  fertile  lands,  by<  the  ragis 
for  grazing. 

^^  Tbe  rich  and  the  lazy  6nd  this  a  pleasant  resource  ;  aitid 
the  dairy,  though  much  more  profitable,  is*  obliged  to  give 
way  to  it; 

"Even  those  who  are  professedly  dairy  farmers,  can  seldoni 
resist  a  propensity  of  applying. a  little  of  their  best  land  to 
the  purpose  of  grazing  thcrr  own  dry  cbws^  and  of  faitilrga 
few  sheep  in  winter,  or  taking  in  stock  sheep  tO'wiAtef  lof 
the  down  farmers. 

"  It  may,  thfereforri,  be  fairly  asserted,4hat'no*withitatid- 
ing  the  strong  natural  predilection  of  this  country  to  the 
dairy,  and  the  peculiar  excellence  of  thedairy-women  in  the 
making  of  cheese,,  at  lea^t  one-fourth  of  the  grass  *  land  iu 
this  district  is  ;ipj>hed  to  grazing.'* 

.  P.  123.    **  The  cattle  consists  •  chiefly  of  long-horned 
cows,    turned    oflF     from    the     dairies,,    and     of  oxen 
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bought  from  different  countries,  particularly  from  De- 
vonshire, They  are  usually  bouglit-in  very  early  in 
the  spring,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  be  finishea  with  grass; 
but  the  largest  aiid  latest  are  taken  into  the  stalls,  and 
finished  with  dry  meat,  chiefly  hay. 

**  Com  is  but  little  in  use  for  fatting  cattle  in  this  dis«- 
trict;  of  latQ„  putataesr  h^v;^  be#iv  iuuroduced  for  winter 
fatting,  dressed' with 'Steam,  and  mixed^  with"  cut  hay  or 
straw,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  south-east 
district,  and  found  to  answer.  Bath  takes  off  many  of  the 
fat  cattle  of  this  district;  many  are  sold  at  Salisbury 
maf ket:  toy  the  cobsumption  of  Hants^  a4)d'  the  adjomin^ 
eountiias,  but  the  greatest  part  go  to  Si|i4diliel<l'/^ 

SwiNS.9rrP«  \22.  ^*  Figsiaite  lookedupdivto  be  a  necessary*' 
appendage  to  every  dairy^  farm  ;  a  gveat  number  a^^e  bred. 
with  the  whey  and  offal  of  the  dairy^  and  many  &tted' ; 
barley-»meal)  mis^d  with  the  whey,  is>  the  general"  fattiug* 
food ;  pease  ai»  not  so.  mpeh  used  as*  foiunerly /'  \^ 

Ut>w  delightful  the  task  of  noviewing  the  work  of  asen^ 
^ble  expeisepced  man,  writing. in  his> own  profession;  an(( 
where,  qii  cotirse,  the  unpleasant  service  q£  censure  is  Itttlei 
if'.atali,  requimdi. 
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JL  HIS  portion  of  Somersetsliire  partakes  of  Glocesfter* 
riiire  and  Wiltshire,  both  io  soik  aod  agricultaial  manage* 
menu  It  includes  calcareous  heights  and  Tale  lands. 
The  dairy  pro<luce  is  simxl^ir  to  that  of  the  rest  ef  the 
Western  Department.  Even  its  cattle  are  of  a  kindred 
nature :— very  different, — a,  distinct  variety, — from  those 
of  South  Somerset,  and  the  other  parte  of  the  Southwestern 
Department 

The  natural  line  of  separaiion  is  given  by  the  marshes 
^nd  sedgemores  of  the  Brue  and  iu  branches ;  which,  now, 
doubtlessly  occupy  what  was,  heretofore,  an  estuary  or  arm 
of  the  sea,  that  more  determinately  separated  ihuse  two-na^ 
tural  districts  from  each  other,  and  the  damnonian  peninsula 
from  the  main  land«  Hence,  not  only  the  Mendip  hills, 
but  their  southern  skirts,  form  parts  of  the  district  under 
notice.  The  towns  of  Axbridge,  Wells,  and  Shipton 
Mallet  stand  on  its  southern  verge. 

North  of  this  line,  grass  land  produce  is  principally 
applied  to  the  cheese  dairy;  to  the  south  of  it,  it  is 
cniefly  appropriated  to  grazing,  or  the  butter  dairy. 

For  furtlier  particulars,  relating  to  this  natural  and 
agricultural  line  of  demarcation, — see  the  Rural  Economy 
of  the  West  of  ENCtAND,— district  the  seventh,  and 
minute  sixty  five. 

SOMERSETSHIRE,  at  large,  was  reported,  originally j 
in  1794,  and  publbbed  in  a  reprinted  form,  in  1798, — ^by 
Mr.  BilXiNGStRY  ; — a  man  of  considerable  ability  and  in- 
formation. His  GENERAL  QUALIFICATIONS,  as  a  Reporter  of 
rural  concerns,  will  be  most  aptly  considered  in  examin* 
ing  his  Report  of  the  principal  part  of  the  county, — ^as  a 
portion  of  the  Southwestern  department. 

By  the  extracts  that  will,  here^  be  adduced,  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  Mr.  Billingsley's  experience,  in  agricul- 
ture^ has  arisen  (in  one  particular,  at  least)  from  an  ex- 

tensiye 
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tensive  practice.  It  will  likewise  be  apparent  to  prqfei^ 
sional  occupiers,  that  Mr.  B*s  istrictures  are  those  of  a;i 
*ivipi'over^  rather  than  of  one  who  has  long  been  in  tie 
habit  of  paying  personal  and  close  attention  to  the 
minutia  of  practice.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that, 
in  many  respects,  a  mind  accustomed  to  consider  the  out•^ 
lines  and  general  econoitiy  of  an  art  is  more  likely  to  afford 
a  comprehensive  view  of  it,  than  a  mere  practitional  pro* 
fessor;— who,  on  the  other  hand,  is  better  qualified  to  de* 
scribe  existing  practices,  so  as  to  convey  them  intel- 
ligibly to  the  minds  of  other  practitioners.  How  seldom 
do  we  find  the  two  qualifications  united ! 

In  some  "preliminary  observations,"  Mr.  B.  (it  is  proper 
to  mention,  here)  has  obligingly  favored  his  readers  (con-^ 
trary  to  the  usage  of  most  other  of  the  Board's  Reporters) 
with  some  information  concerning  the  work  he  was  offer- 
ing to  the  Board  and  the  public.  The  close  of  the  state- 
ment is  the  only  objectionable  part  of  it. — P.  ix.  "  The 
following  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  agriculture  in 
the  county  of  Somerset  having  been  made  without  an 
actual  survey,  those  readers  who  are  conversant  with  the 
subject  will  be  able,  no  doubt,  to  point  out  many  defects^ 
errors,  and  omissions, 

"  The  writer,  however,  presumes,  that  though  he  may 
not  have  specifically  and  expressly  touched  on  all  the 
practices  and  improvements  of  the  best  farmers,  yet  that 
no  kind  or  class  of  these  matters  has  been  absolutely  over- 
looked. 

**  He  docs  not  profess  to  have  given  a  complete  detail  of 
the  various  branches  of  rural  management,  but  to  have  dis- 
cussed the  most  important  articles  belonging  thereto  ;  and 
he  ha9  done  his  utmost  to  treat  the  subject  in  such  a  man- 
ner, and  to  express  his  meaning  in  such  a  language,  as 
might  be  best  adapted  to  the  understanding  and  compre- 
hension of  common  farmers." 


NATURAL  ECONOMY. 

V-/LIMATURE,  Surface,  and  Soils.— P.  17.  "  The 
surface  of  this  district  being  very  irregular,  and  intermixed 
with  lofty  hills  and  rich  fertile  plains,  the  climate  is  con- 
sequently exceedingly  varied.  On  the  western  side,  in- 
cluding 


jjctading  the  liaiidredfi  of  Wiiltet^^tote  zM  IPorfcbtitj^  the 
'  spii  is,  for  the  most  part)  a  d^p  and  rich  iBixture  ot  day 
and  sand ;  being  originally  a  deposit  hy  the,  sea,  which,  iii 
antieut  timesy  liowed  up  a  coilsiaembie  way  into  that  p9tit 
of  the  country."  * 

Fos6ii,s.^For  MarUy  ite^  the  ensuing  head,  Manuret, 

MiNjERALS.— X«m/. — P.  2a  .  *'  The  Mendip  hillt  arc 
famous  for  their  mines,  particularly  ^f  lead  and  lapis  cala<- 
minaris.  The  farmer  ai-e  neatly  exhatisted,  or  at  least  the 
deep  worlkins  is  so  inccimheved  with  watery  that  litde  can 
he  done,  and  in  all  probability  millions  in  vaiiie  may  re-* 
main  concealed  in  the  bowel£>  of  this  mountain^  'till  spirit 
enough  be  found  in  the  country  .to  peif^ate  it  by  cutting 
a  level,  or  audit,  through  its  base^  fiamely>  from  Oddij^d^ 
JMartin  to  Wookey*Hole» 

^^  The  distance  is  about  five  miles,  aod  the  depth  from 
the  surface  aboat  one  hundred  and  fifty  yatds ;  such  t 
tunnel  would  not  oftly  eonvey  ofi^aU  water,  but  Ae  driving 
it,  or  the  inking  of  the  shaft  or  perpendicular  pHs,  might 
lead  to  a  discovery  of  veiiis  of  load  hitherto  unexplored, 
and  perhaps  as  valuable  as  that  bow  at  West*iChewtoti> 
which,  tradition^  «ays^  yiekled  lOOjOOOi^  witM&  the  space 
of  an  acre." 

Lapis  calammarts. — ^P.  21.  ^'  Ifi  the  parishes  of  Rw- 
berrow,  Shipham,  and  Winscomb,  thete  are  valuable  mines 
of  lapis  calaminaris.  This  mineral  is  sometimes  fimnd 
within  a  yard  of  the  surface,  and  seldoim  worked  deeper 
than  thirty  fatlioms.  Between  four  and  five  hundred 
miners  are  constantly  eitiployed  in  this  basinessy  and  the 
average  price  is  about  five  pomi^ds  per  ton.  In  the  parishes 
of  Compton-Martin  and  East-lterptry  are  also  many 
of  a  similar  nature^  and  a  considerable  niinnber  of  men  are 
constantly  employed  therein." 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  Mendip  district  iti  which 
this  fossil  is  found.  '  .    > 

I  cannot  withstand  the  temptation  to  insert,  here,  the 
following  curious  notice. — P.  22.  "  The  general  method 
of  discovering  the  situation  and  direction  of  these  seams  ot 

ore 

V 

*  Mr.  Billingsley  speaks,  at  some  length  concerning  the  improve* 
ment  of  these  marsh  lands;  and  inserts  in  his  work  an  engraving  cen* 
cerning  them.  But  their  nature,  and  the  mode  of  their  inipfuvoment, 
betug  similar  to  those  belonging  to  th^  central  parts  of  the  county 
(already  ina.stateof  nttf>ro\'«u»ent)  Mr.  B*s  plan  \»iH,  hereafter  l>s 
considered,  wiih  better  eftects,  vheu  the  county  more  at  large  *^<*" 
cvnie  utuler  consideration. 
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ore  (>whidi  lie  at  various  depths,  from  five  to  twenty 
fathoms,  in  a  chasm  between  two  benches  of  solid  rpck]  is, 
by  the  h^slp  of  the  divining-rod^  vulffarly  cMeAjosing ;  and 
a  variety  of  strong  testimonies  are  adduced  in  support  of  this 
dectrine.  Most  rational  people,  however,  give  but  little 
credit  to  it,  and  consider  the  wliole  as  a  trick.  Should  the 
fact  be  allowed,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  it ;  and  the 
influence  of  the  mines  on  the  hasel-rod  seems  to  partake 
SQ  much  of  the  marvellous^  as  almost  entirely  to  exclude 
the  operation  of  Jiuown  and  natural  agents.  So  con- 
fident, however,  s^re  the  common  miners  of  its  efficacy, 
that  they  scarce  ever  sink  a  shaft  but  by  its  direction  ;  and 
those  who  are  dexterous  in  the  use  of  it,  will  mark  on  the 
surface  the  course  and  breadth  of  the  vein ;  a,nd  after  that, 
wjth  t^e  assistance  of  the  rod,  will  follow  the  same  course 
tv^enty  times  foHowiog  Uind/olded.^^ 

Coals^r^V.  86.  ^  'i'his  district  abounds  with  coal,  and 
witk  respect  to  this  article  is  reducible  to  the  separate 
divisions  of  northern  and  southern.  The  former,  inclu- 
ding the  parishes  of  High-Littleton,  Timsbury,  Paulton, 
(with  CluttOB  and  Sutton  aci^oining  to  the  west,  and  Camer- 
ton  and  X>aiikertoti  to  the  east  of  the  district)  Radstock, 
and  tfaa  porthem  panrt  of  Midsummer-Norton.  The  latter^ 
the  southern  part  of  Midsummer-Norton,  Stratton  on  the 
F«59^  (Uaicombe  and  Ashwick  adjoining  the  district)  Kil- 
xxvBTsdon,  Babington,  and  Mells. 

<<  These,  meaning  the  Mttr^  are  what  were  heretofbre 
kaown  by  the  name  of  Mendip  collieries,  and  probably 
th^  were  once  within  th^  verge  of  that  extensive  forest, 
tI\ou^h  now  in  the  midst  of  old  inclosures.  They  being 
still*  trequeatly  described  in  ordinary  books  of  topography 
by  die  same  naime,  ^new  obsolete  m  the  neighbourhooo) 
this  remark  was  thought  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  iden- 
tiftciation. 

.*'*  In  the  DortfheiD  collieries  the  strata  of  coal  form  an  ii)- 
clinaifioiDiof  the  j»&mcf  of  about  nine  inches  in  the  yard  : 
thase  am  in  number  nineteen*  In  thickness  variable,  from 
ten  inches  to  upwards  of  threfe  feet.  If  less  than  fifteen 
inches,  they  are  seldom  workjed*  Coal  ia  now  working 
generally  from  seventy  to>  eighty  fathoms  in  depth :  in  a 
few  places. deeper ;  and  by  a  late  introduction  of  machi- 
nery to  raise  it  by  the  steam-engine,  a  much  greater  depth 
of  working  will  be  obtained*."  The 

*•  ♦  As  it  may  be  a  matter  of  consequence  !to  all  such  coal-works 
-whose  situation  in  regard  to  water  will  admit  of  it,  it, ought  td  be 
noticed^  that  at  Welton,  a  work  ia  (he  northern  part  of  Midsamm«r« 

Norton, 
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The  following  desultory  remarks  are  fbll  of  infonnation* 
— P.  28..    *^The  southern  dbtrict  is  on  a  more  limited 
scale  of  working.    The  strata  of  coal  form  an  inclinatioD 
of  the  plane  from  eighteen  to  thirty  inches  in  the  yard ;  in 
some  tne  plane  is  annihilated,  and  they  descend  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction.    They  are  in  number  twenty-fiTC  ;^  in 
thickness  from  six  inches  to  seven  feet;  seldom  worked 
under  eighteen  inches;  in  depth  from  thirty  to  sixty 
fathoms  at  the  present  working.     By  the  steam-engines, 
which  are  now^  erecting  in  this  district^  a  much  greater 
depth  will  be  attained.    Profits  in  the  aggregate  of  work- 
ing Tcry  trifling,  if  any,   owing  to  the  consumption  of 
timber,  and  the  expence  of  drawing  water.    The  coal  of 
various  quality  ;  some  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  northern 
district;  but  the  greatest  part  less  firm,  of  shorter  grain, 
and  less  calculated  for  distant  carriage ;  but  free  to  oum, 
wholly  divested  of  sulphureous  stench,  and  durable.    The 
small  coal  excellent  for  the  forge,  and  when  reduced  to  a 
cinder,  called  coke^  by  a  process  of  very  ancient  usage,  it 
furnishes  a  fuel  for  crying  malt,  which,  from  its  purity 
and  total  exemption  from  smoke,  cannot  be  excelled,  if 
equalled.     The   south-western  parts   of   Wiltshire,  the 
northern  of  Dorset,  and  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 
Somerset,  are  the  markets  for  consumption. 

'^  The  quantity  now  raised  is  from  eight  hundred  to  a 
thousand  tons  weekly,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  f^^w  years, 
mip:ht  be  extended  to  two  thousand  tons,  if  sale  could 
be  found.  Boys  and  men  employed  at  present  amount  to 
from  five  to  six  hundred.  An  improved  method  of  work- 
ing has  been  lately  adopted  in  some  parts  of  this  district, 
by  which  the  springs  are  prevented  from  inundating  the 
deep  working ;  whereby  its  extent  and  duratiou  will  be 
considerably  promoted. 

"  A  canal  to  the  works  in  this  district,  which  might  be 
.  cut  at  an  easy  expence,  has  been  for  some  time  in  con- 
templation*; and  which  not  only  would  benefit  the  pro- 
prietors 

Norton,  the  coal  has.lately  been  drawn  tip  by  a  watcr-v^hf  el  on  a  new 
construction  ;  the  machinery  appendant  to  which  is  so  contrived  as  to 
an>wer  the  puipose  in  the  niost  perfect  and  cheap  manner;  the  use  of 
horses,  as  in  (he  old  way,  being  entirely  superseded ;  and  the  com- 
Mimption  of  fuel,  as  in  the  new  way  by  the  steam-engine,  altogether 
saved.     R.  P." 

**  *  This  is  now  (Jan.  1797)  in  execution,  and  the  tonnage,  &c.  of 
coal  to  Frome  (nine  miles)  will  not  exceed  2s.  per  ton." 
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prietors  df  thd  works,  by  extending  the  consumption,  but 
also  reduce  the  price  to  the  more  distant  consumers  more 
than  half. 

"  The  average  price  of  COal  in  this  district  is  three- 
pence three-farthings  perbusheU 

"  Should  the  works  in  the  northern  distirict  be  stopped^ 
the  probable  increase  of  the  poor-rsttes  would  be  2000/. 
per  annum.  In  the  southern  (much  more  burthened  with 
poor)  to^ seven  ot  eight  shillings  in  the  pound. 

"  At  Clapton  also,  a  village  lying  to  the  north-west  of 
Leigh^Down,  there  is  a  coal-woi'k  which  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage df  a  land-level  of  forty-four  fathoms;  At  this  pit 
are  landed  about  240  bushels  daily.  The  best  coal  is 
sold  at  thrcici-pence  halfpenny  per  bushel,  and  the  small  is 
shipped  at  Portishead-point  for  Wales^  whete  it  is  used 
for  burning  linw.- 

"  South-<east  of  Leigh-Down  is  a  vale  of  rich  girass  land^ 
extending  from  Bedminstet  at  the  notth-^east,  to  Brockley 
and  Nailsea  at  the  south-^west. 

^^  Under  this  level  are  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible 
veins  of  coal.  At  prese^nt  they  land  2500  bushels  a  day.  ^ 
The  best  Coal  is  sold  at  three-pence  halfpenny,  the  middle  ' 
sort  at  three-pence,  and  the  small  at  two-^pence,  pet* 
bushel.  One  of  the  works  is  under  contract  to  serve  the 
glass-houses,  some  time  since  erected  in  the  parish  of 
Nailsea,  at  one  penny  farthing  pet  bushel. 

^*  These  glass-houses  consume  about  2000  bushels  weekly^ 
The  deepest  work  is  forly-'two  fathoms.  The  principal 
vein  is  five  feet  thick;  sometimes  more.  The  coal  takes  a 
south  pttchf  or  inclination,  never  exceeding  two  feet  in  a 
fathom.  Little  timber  is  used;  but  they  are  much  in-* 
commoded  with  water ;  for  the  rock  which  lies  above  the 
coal  so  abounds  with  fissures,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pre« 
vent  the  land  water  from  pervading  the  bottom  of  the 
works. 

^*  When  the  top  veins  are  exhausted,  and  the  proprietors 
compelled  to  go  deeper,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
any  power  of  a  steam-engine  may  be  competent  to  the 
task  of  keeping  them  dry. 

^^  Many  people  are  under  alarming  apprehensions  lest  the 
coal-mines  may  be  exhausted  by  the  extra  demand  pro^ 
duced  by^the  extension  of  sale  established  by  the  canals ; 
— but  such  disquieting  ideas  will  vanish,  when  they  are  told 
that'more  than  treble  the  present  quantity  cotild  be  raised 
from  the  pits  already  in  use/ did  the  demand  require  it; 
♦  Kk  and 
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a^id  tb^  |i>er69^fi^  ^)!W^^i^y  inigbt  b^  supplied  for  several 
Iw^pdr-ed,  yi^ar^i.^'^Sucli,,  at  l«a*t,  wgukl  seeoj  to  be  the 
Reporter's  opinion. 
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ApP'BOPI^IAtlONt^P- 130.  (t^wv^r  "  Wwt^  Und»") 
-r^^^  In  tjiis  clutupict  tb^r^  ^r^  Qwiy  CQi»9)oiHi  )|i^iQclp$f  d ;  the 
'pY'wciffi\  of  v^bicb  IK^r  BfQfi46ejd ^Doirn  n^^  WiiAg¥)»t 
and  IfansidoM'n  qear  ^th^  Tbe  jQwra^c  cpnw»6  two 
tJH)Mfi^*Ll  five  b^n4fO<il  a<?]^e^,  9#4  is  foar  tb^  HHij^.p^Tt  n 
good  ^Ij,  d^p  ip  ea^tb>  ^n4  family  |Jo^^be^W       -  . 

"Surely  the  inclosing  and  cultivating  a  U*a<^t.  lil^^  tlw?, 
sytw^fQ  Q*|ljr  iMgb^  miU^sdiisHk^U;  fcwn  t^ie  city  of  Bristol, 
coitW  nPt  fail  qf  b^iflgjft  ^^%i.wJv«in^g^  to  the  pro- 
prietors ;  particularly  as  it  a.b^wds  witbr i^^itetl^nit-  Mno^ 
s^<Hfi€,  and  tbi^  co^Upitji  ^^  p^ly  ^  few  pijle^  dist^t.- 
.  "  L^iisdawn  oc^ipr^ond^-  »^a^ly  one  .ibou^wd  aoi:^s; 
bi}t  as  tliQ  soil  is  tbin,  and'  tbe  surfa^^  perfi^qtly  gQiootbi 
a^dr  reiuavbabla  &^^  it»  ^c^l^qoe  in  feedb^  ^li^spy  ^ 
wbicb  it  in>part*  a  delip«tf>  Sa^Yoftr,  ii  wigb*  woit,  b^.  pftrw- 
dentj  t<|)  breajfi  it  up,  esf^^^Uygsi  it  affi>rd^.a..lq»]iFiQQS3iid 
beautifnlVide  to.tW6f9i€|i9m9if«i.iii.iRalb^  ,    - 

"  ln«lp6ii)g  b^il be€»n  of  .W(^;.4ta^d\ug.iti  iqost  ^  t^iese 
paitt|&;  ijBrany  Ijav^.  ^j^ewpUfed-  ,a«  advajH3«r/Of  r^^A^  jnor^ 

§ian  twH>-tbvrd^." 

p.,  1'^  (woti^m  "Clii»a,t^r^.iA,  ^<2v*')  "  LeigU  Dpwtf. 
Tijis  if}  ^  tv^ct  ot*  elevftttd  )$h)4>  eixt?«dii^  frw»,Cl©>^^8 
to  the  HoJ-VVqlls,  ipi^»ar  Br-istaV  |t  it^  pi-i,<,i<?ip9Jl5r  f^  ivith 
sheep,  and  coiviipts  of  »«taj}ly  thiiter  t^i^«y%d  a^re*.  A 
krp^e  por^ivji?'  of  this  ilowf)-  .«(i41  .not  adn>i4;  o^'  ^.iibli^ati©a> 
the  lime-stone  rock  being  witFiin  two  or  three  incb^tf  of 
tibe  supffW^f:?*  It  is  j)roi>^l^:  tha«t  tbj^  hidd  wiH  pajt  ijawe 
^  p^s.ti^;c-  th^i?  a<iy  o|bm*  wi|.y.     Bwt  th^  ehief.  iji|>^Hi>ye- 

which  it  is  burthened  with  double  ^be-  wi^ip»ber  it  QU^it  to 
have;  the  br«ed  of  neat  c^tj-e  is  greatly  injured;  M^mi*  in 
re^p^ct  to  libeep,  tbq  qa^mtity  of  wool  lessei^^d-  To  iUiils- 
trate  this  ^b^ryation,  res^jxcting  ovc«n3topking-,  I  &ba)i 
state  a  ca^e  in  point.  A  liirt|:H'r  of  %hh  district,  so^i>e  y  w« 
siace,  put  twenty-five  head  of  steers  and  heifers  into  a 
pifice  of  cqnftnaonablo  Jftn4 :  the  spring. b^ing^i|Bfovoutab\e 

t# 
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t9  the  purchase  of  cattle,  and  a  considerable  fatality  bavhi? 
prevailed' the  preceding  winter,  the  common  vmsrnoderat€hf 
stocked )  in  consequence  qf  which  a  profit  of  two  pounos 
pj^r  head  was  made  between  the  months  of  April  andNovem*^ 
her.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  and  flattering  himself 
wiih  the  prospect  of  similar  profit^  he  purchased  the  next 
yeaf  one  buudxed  head;  but  others  following  bis  example^ 
hCy  to  his  great  mortification,  found  that,  instead  of  profit, 
he  suffered  a  loss  of  nearly  ope  hundred  pounds. 

**  From  these  premises,  may  it  not  fairly  be  inferred,  that 
the  incksing  94kI  dividing  of  commons^  even  in  cases  where 
the  plougli  camiot  prudently  be  introduced,  afe  Wneficial: 
both  to  the  iiuiiTidual  and  the  public;  as  the  owner  caa 
then  apportiof)  the  stock  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  h.Kf 
land,  and  pan  have  them  at  all.  times  onder  his  eye  ?'* 

P.  48.  (chaptet  "  Inclosing,  fee/')  ''  Mendip  Hills. 
This  chain  of  mouotainous  landex^nded,  according  to  the 
ancient  boundary,  from  CottleVOak,  near  the  town  of 
l^ronRe^  to  a  place  called  the  BUck*Roqk,  in  the  Bristok 
channel  near  Uphill,  being  a  distance  of  more  than  thirty 
miles.  A  great  portion  of  this  lanrd  haying  been  inclosed^ 
divided,  and  cuhlvated^  in  the  ^oursje  of  tue  last  forty  years^ 
and  nearly  an  eqvai'  portion  still  remaining  iti  its  opea  wb^ 
cultivated  state,  I  cannot  forward  the  views  of  the  respect* 
abfe  Board,  under  wbme  auspices  this  Report  will  be  brought 
forward  to  the  public,  in  a  better  way  than  by  a  minute 
description  of  the  origin,  prpgress,  and  success  of  thoa^  un- 
dertaktagSi^ 

*^  And  Brst,  let  us  begin  with  taking  $k  view  of  the  objeo<4 
tions  which  have  been  saavted  to  tbi^  species  of  improve-* 
n(ient,  and  see  if  we  cannot  prove  them  to  be  for  the  mosit 
part  either  false  or  frivokkus. 

'^  1st.  Invasion  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  ool'» 
tagers^ 

<<  2iAy\    A  supposed  injury  done  to  the  breeding  system. 

*'  3(lly.  The  expences  attending  the  act  of  parliament 
with  those  of  commissioners,  and  other  subordinate  agents 
employed  in  its  execution. 

^*  4thly •  The  expeoce  of  baiidinga,  such  as  farm«4lM>ufieS', 
barns,  stables,  stalls^  and  poolsy  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
distinct  farms,  superadded  to  the  expenoes  of  cultivation 
and  fencing,  altogether  conatitutiug  an  expenditure  which 
the  improved  Value  will  not  reimburse. 

*^  6thly.  Injury  done  to  the  woollen^manufacture,  by 
hB<$senii)g  the  uumber  of  sheep,  and  deteriorating  the  quality 
t>f  the  wook 

'  Kk2  Cthly. 
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*'  6thly.  A  supposed  dfmtnution.  of  the  rent  of  the  old 
farms,  to  which  mich  comfnofrs  were  appurtenant." 

These  objections  are  answered  at  considerable  length, 
B«t  as  the  Reporter's  strictures  are  not  confifned  to  the 
north  of  Somersetshire,  but  extend  ta  the  moorish  com- 
mons, in  the  central  parts  of  the  corunty,  they  pn>perly 
belong  to  the  County  more  at  lafge.— As  a  man*  of  gette- 
ral  infprmation,  as  well  as  ati^^fexperienced  Commissioner 
of  "  Inclosures,**  Mr.BiHingsley's  statements  are  well  en- 
titled to  consideratiort. 

PRoyisio^s, — On  this  to^pic,  Mr.  B's'  remarks  are  ample, 
and  many  of  them  interesting  and  raluable;:— erinctng 
the  energy  and  compass  of  mind  tliat  dictated  them. — 
P.  152.  «  In  the  year  1T93  wheat  was  six  shillings  per 
bushel,' (Winchester)  barley  four  shillings  and  sixpence, 
oats  three  shillings  and  three  pence,  beer  fi>ur  pence  half- 

Senny  per  pound,' mutton  four-p6ncie  halfpenny,  pork 
ve-pence*,  butter  ninepeuce,*  and  cheese,  six  months  old, 
forty  sbillinj*s  per  cwt.  Now,  viz.  Jantiary  1797,  wheat  is 
at  seven  shiuings,  barley  three  shillings,  oats  two  shillings 
and  three-pencei  p6r  Wiirchfester  bushel;  beef  at  six- 
pence, mutton  five-pence  halfpenny,  pork  seven-*pence, 
WtteroiTe  shilling  per  pound,  and  cheese  fifty-six  shillings 
per  cwt.  The  prices  of  all  grain  are  declining  rapidly; 
and  it  is  probable,  thabt  before  the  conclusion  of  the  year 
J797,  they  will  be  very  low  indeed.  • 
*  •*  In  the  alarming  scarcity  of  bread-corn,  and  the  dear- 
ness  of  all  other  grain,  which  was  felt  in  the  years  1795-6, 
tbeattention  of  malTfkind  was  naturally  directea  to  an  inves- 
tigation of  those  causes  from  which  that  distrfessing  evil 
might  have  originated.  Various  were  the  opinions  of 
mankind  on  this  subject;  and  the  chief  causes  stated,  were, 
the  consolidat mi  ^ffcrr^ts^  the  eomhinatibn  of fafmers^  job- 
bers^ and  millers ;  the  consumption  made  In/  the  distillers^  the 
oppression  oftitkeSythesnteofeorn  by  s^amplCf  and  lastly,  the 
increased  luxury  of  the  times,  ' 

"  Though  all  these  eauses  have  undoubtecHy  contributed 
in  part  to  produce  the  effect,  which  we  have  had  so  much 
reason  to  deplore,  yet  I  thinlc  the  great  operating  causes 
have  been,  scanty  trops  of  corn,  the  prevailing  disposition 
of  converting  aridUe  t(f  pasture^  and  the  unavoidable  waste 
which  must  inevitably  acco^npany  war. 

"From 

,  "  *  In  the  years  H^S-'G  wheal  was  at  fourteen  shilUngs  per  bushel, 
barley .fiv^sht II IngR,  oats  three  shillings  and  nine-pleace,  l)«ef  five- 
pence,  batter  teupencei  and  cheese  fifty  shillings  per  cwt/' 
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**Froai  the  year  1791  to  1796  we  had  not  a  first-rate 
crap  of  corn.  The  summer  and  autumn  of  1792  were  a- 
continued^  series  of  wet  weather;  both  corn  and  hay  were, 
greatly  injured  in  harvesting,  and  consequently  the  little 
corn  that  was  well  secured,  advanced  in  price;  but  under 
all  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  old  stock  in 
hand  was  so  considerable,  that  the  price  in  1793  did  not 
exceed  (in  the  county  of  Somerset,  at  lea&t)  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence  pei*  bushel,  Wiuchester.  The  produce  of  1 793 
being  a  middling  crop,  wheat  did  not  experience  much  ad- 
vance, till  a  probable  deficiency  in  the  crop  of  1794,  ac- 
companied with  nearly  a  total  failure  in  the  crop  of  pulse, 
was  discoverable.  Its  advance  then  was  very  rapid,  and 
great  part  of  the  old  stock  being  exhausted,  apprehensions 
were  entertained  of  an  -^.bsokite  famine.  We  may,  there- 
fore, from  the  foregoing  statement,  draw  this  fair  infer- 
ence, that  three  out  of  the  five  years  before  referred  to 
were  deficient  in  produce  \  and  that  the  crops  of  1791  and 
1793,  tnough  tolerable,  were  not  sufficient  to  make  good 
the  deficiency  of  the  three  unproductive  years/' 
.  Again — P.  1 54.  "  From  the  statement  made  in  the  first 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  means  of  promoting  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provemeo-t  of  waste  land,  it  appears  that  the  total  increase, 
jn  the  consumptioji  x)f  cattle  and  sheep,  for  the  last  sixty- 
two  years,  amounts  to  the  enormous  number  of  32,854 
heaa  of  cattle,  and  203,290  sheep,  or  nearly  one  third  for 
the  metropolis  alone.;  and  as  the  size  and  weight,  both  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  have  .probably  increased  at  least  one- 
fourth  since  1732,  such  augmented  proportion  ought  to 
be  added  to  the  calculation  of  consumption.  This  de- 
notes such  an. increase,  botli  of  inhabitants  and  of  luxury 
as  must  have  been  attended  with  a  proportionate  consum  p- 
tion  of  butter,  cheese,  hay,  &c,;  and  if  extended  to  the 
whole  kixigdoju,  clearly  accounts  for  the  increased  prijce 
of  the  before-mentioned  articles,  and  is  a  sufficient  apo- 
logy for  that  predilection  for  joa^/^rt' land,  which,  for  many 
years  past,  seems  to  have  been  universally  manifested. 
.  "  In  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  the  price  of  la- 
bour, butter  and  cheese,  beef  and  hay,  have  advanced  in 
price  nearly  fifty  pounds  per  cent.  Barley  and  oats  have 
also  advanced  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.  Not  ^o  bread  corn. 
If  we  except  the  last  two  years,  that  article  has  ad\  anceil 
but  little  ;  and  perhaps  the  average  price  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  namely,  from  1764  to,  1794,  is  not  much  highc  r  thun 
that  from  1734  to  1764." 

Kk3  •     Mr 
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Mr.  Billiogsley  next  adverts  to  the  consolidation  of 
farms,  as  a  cause  of  dearaess.  Bat  arguments,  on  that 
point,  appear  to  be  no  longer  requisite.  The  prices  of 
grain  have  of  late  years  been  as  low  as,  under  existing  cir« 
cumstances,  they  can  be  miown  ; — and  this  while  the  i>iz6s 
of  farms  have  probably  been  increasing.  Mr.  B.  con- 
cludes— P.  158.  **  If  the  foregoing  observations  are  founded 
on  fact,  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  late  deamess  of  wheat 
is  easily  accounted  for,  without  having  recourse  to  the  com- 
bination of  fanners,  the  monopoly  of  jobbers,  or  ta  any 
other  of  the  causes  before  enumerated. 

"  It  arose  from  three  years  out  of  five  of  deficient  produce. 
The  almost  total  failure  of  pulse  in  the  year  1794,  and  the 
destructive  ravages  of  war ^  which  has  not  only  lessened  im- 
portation^ but  has  inevitably  produced  in  our  fleets  and 
armies  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  this  necessary  article  of 
human  food.*' 

Manufactukes. — P.  160.  **  The  principal  manufac- 
tures in  this  district  are  those  of  woollen  cloth,  and  knit 
worsted  stockings,  which,  in  the  town  of  Frome,  as  well  as 
Shepton-rMallet,  are  considerable ;  and  ironi  the  number 
of  hands  therein  employed,  must  have  some  effect  on  the 
agriculture  of  the  neighbourhood. 

"  The  town  and  parish  of  Prorae  are  fotmd  to  contain 
nearly  seventeen  hundred  families,  or  about  ten  thousand 
people  'y  more  than  one-third  of  which  are  actually  and  im- 
meoiately  supported  by  the  manufactures  spoken  of;  be-* 
sides  a  vast  number  of  the  lower  order  of  people,  in  the 
adjacent  villages.  In  this  town,  the  annual  quantity  of 
cloth  manufactured  has  lately  been  found  to  be  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  yards  In  Shepton,  the 
inhabitants  may  be  reckoned  six  thousand,  and  the  cloth 
manufactured  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  yards.** 

Mr,  Billingsley  then  enters,  with  appropriate  feeling, 
upon  the  important  topic, — the  use  of  Machinery  in  mo- 
dern  manufactories.  This,  however,  is  no  farther  con- 
nected with  my  present  views,  than  in  as  much  as  it  tends 
to  sever  agriculture  and  the  manufacture  of  its  produce  j 
and  thereby  to  prevent  them  from  mutually  assistin^j  each 
other. — See  north,  depart,  p.  344. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  use  of  modern  machinery,  in 
the  woollen  and  linen  manufactories,  has  ever  appeared 
to  me  a  serious  evil. — Beside  (as  Mr.  B.  suggests  m  th^ 
close  of  the  subjoined  extract)  the  danger  of  tnerc^by  more 
Easily  transfcring  the  lucrative  manufactures  of  this 
to  any  otlier  Country,    To  be  expert  iti  )73fifwzwf  operattons 

re<juires 
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reqtirres  sofnfe  yoars  of  experiejice ;  and,  to  carry  on  ex- 
tensive manufactures,  by  that  ttie^fis,  i^equires  nwrnbers  to 
execute  them;— vvhoj  in  that  tftse,  mUst  einio^tate  in  a 
bfxly,  witii  the  aft  rfK*y  j^^bctis^;— as  did  the  FTedtiihin^s^ 
with  the  woollen  maiuifactute,  and  the  French  with  thft 
manufacture  of  si  tk,  to  tbifscoimtfy.— Whereas,  d  fewrindi* 
«ridualis,  or  la  single  p<^r5on,  with  die  aft  in  his  head  and 
drawifto:s  in  his  pocket,  maty  reiadily  erect  a  **  spirttiing 
jenny,"  in  any  <luarter  of  the  WorM. 

P.  162.  "  The  assistance  of  machinefry  was  h^d  re- 
course to  by  theinannfftctur^tsof  Froine  and  Shej^yton  fr^nt 
abso)nt<^  necessity;  for  bad  they  continued  in  the  old 
method,  their  trade  must  have  been  lo^ ;  ami  indeed  wor^ 
<he  North-country  manufacturers  are  beforehand  with  them, 
particidarly  in  the  application  of  wAter,  the  best  primiim 
"tnobile  of  all  machinery. 

'^  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  the  improrements  al- 
ready made,  and  those  now  going  on,  will  ultindately  be 
die  means  of  disseminating  matiufaetclres  in  other  Gonn- 
l^ries,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  export  tmde  of  Brttaia.^ 

The  r;^df^^  of  modem  manu&ctares  <)b  ngricukure^  are 
mentioned  in  the  subjoined  notice. — P.  162.  "  There 
are  also*  66h^eral  mills  on  the  Avon  for  preparing  iron  and 
43oppef,  and  sundry  others  for  the  spinaiag  of  worsted,  and 
apinittng^nd  weaving  of  cotton.  The  efteot  on  agricul- 
ture has  been  coniderable,;  the  pay  of  men,,  in  the  time  of 
tartest,  has  been  greatly  aclvanced,  and  that  of  women 
and  children  doubled." 

Poor  Rate.*- For  the  effect  of  Mtmnff,  on  the  poorrate^ 
and  of  course  on  Agriculture,  see  the  head  Minerals  afore- 
going; p.  497. 

Canals. — For, the  advantages  of  a  Coal-mine  Canal,  see 
JMinerals,  p.  ^OS '  aforegfoing. 
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iTATES.— p.  3 1.      «  There  are  ia  tt»«  disttict  manjr 
Ut^e  ni^oprietors  {wtm  2000I.  to  «000i.  pt*  adin^Ai ;  birt 
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^tiU  the  greatest  part  is  possessed  by  the  middle  class, 
holding  from  501.  to  5001,  per  annum." 

Improvement  of  Estate*, — Drinking  Pools,--'?.  89. 
(Mendip  Hills)—**  The  next,  and  not  the  least  important 
appendage  of  these  farms,  are  pools  or  reservoirs  of  water; 
for  on  hills  so  elevated  few  springs  can  be  expected. 
Nothing  more  strongly  verifies  the  truth  of  the  old  adage, 
"  Necessity  is  the  qdotber  of  inviention,"  than  the  skill  ex- 
hibited by  the  masons  of  this  district  in  buildings  of  this 
nature.  3carcely  ever  do  these  pools  let  through  the 
water,  and  the  cost,  supposing  it  to  be  of  the  following  di- 
jDcnsions,  40  feet  long,  16  wide,  aiid  6  feet  deep  in  th^ 
iniddle,  may  be  thus  stated : 

Digging  out  for  foundation     -        t         -  -    2    2  0 
N.  S.     In  most  instances  this  will  furnish  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  stone  for  the  building. 

Mason's  labour       -         -         -         -         -  -lOlOO 

Three  hundred  bushels  of  lime        -        -  -     3    0  0 

Tenloadsof  clay  and  carriage         -        -  -10  0 

Pight  loads  of  coal-ashes  and  carriage     -  •*     1    8  0 

*13     0    0 


^*  A  pool  of  these  dimensions,  if  properly  situated,  will 
^supply  eighty  or  one  hundred  acres  with  a  sufficiency  of 
water  for  the  stock  throughout  the  year;  and  if  well  made, 
paay  be  kept  in  repair  for  six-pence  a  year." — Of  the 
construction  of,  or  the  method  of  forming^  those  ponds, 
we  are  left  to  conjecture. 

Introducing  improvements.--In  a  note,  tp  the  section, 
"  Woad,"*r-we  find  the  following  sensible  remarks,  by 
B.  P. — Note,  P.  115.  ^*  About  forty  years  ago  woad  was 
cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  ofMells;- and  there  was  in 
the  parish  a  horse-mill  for  grinding,  and  sheds  for  drying 
it,  the  property  of  one  Harvey,  who  was  more  generally 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Woadipan,  than  his  own 
surname,  Since  Ki^  death  it  has  beei^  entirely  disconti- 
nued. 

^*  From  whence  this  man  originally  came  is  unknown,  but 

*f*  Some  cautious  people  go  to  a  considerable  distance  for  lime  raadc 
from  the  whiterlyas  stone,  which  is  certainly  a  stronger  cement  under 
^ater  than  the  lime  burnt  on  tbes^  hills.  In  ih^s  case,  as  ^ddjtipq^l 
f?:f  pence  is  incurred."  ^  :  v.     -         .  - 
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most  probably  from  some  part  where  this  plant  w  as  in  usual 
culture.  Small  plots  of  teazels,  hops,  &c.  are  sometimes 
jseen  in  villages  far  distant  froniL  those  parts  where  they  are 
raised  on  a  larse  scale.  Hence  gne  is  led  to  observe  the 
attachment  which  most  men  have  to  the  local  husbandry 
of  the  district  in  which  they  ai^e  bpri^  and  brought  up,  and 
the  consequent  difficulty  of  introducing  a'  new  system  of 
agriculture  into  any  place.  The  person  miorrating  carries 
Jus  attachments  and  habits  with  him,  whilst  the  neigh- 
bours, where  he  settles,  are  unconcerned,  qr  perhaps  conr 
temptuous  spectators  of  his  proceedings ;  ^nd  though 
they  see  him  flourish  and  do  well,  are  scarce  ever  in-* 
duced  to  relinquish  their  old  ways  aud  imitate  bi^  es^- 
ample." 

For  another  notice,  respecting  thW  topic,  see  the  ensu- 
ing head.  Tillage, 

Executive  management  of  Estates. — deceiving  Rents.'r* 
P.  35.     "  Rent  is  universally  paid  in  money ;  and  it  is 

fenerally  customary  to  receive  the  Michaelmas  rent  at 
.ady-day,  and  the  Lady-day^s  rent  at  Michaelmas,** 
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OODS.— p.  129.  *^  The  ancient  forest  of  Selwood 
(on  the  verge  of  which  the  town  of  Frome  stands)  appears 
to  have  comprised  a  woody  vale  of  about  twenty  thousand 
^cres,  about  eighteen  thousand  of  which  arc  now  cleansed 
and  converted  into  pasture  and  arable  land,  with  a  small 
portion  of  meadow;  the  remainder  continuinnr  in  a  state  of 
coppice-wood.  The  chiefsorts  of  timber  in  tnese  coppices 
are  oak  and  ash,  which,  though  not  of  large  growth,  are 
very  good  of  their  kinds,  and  find  profitable  markets  in  the 
neighbourhood;  the  oak  selling  from  fifty  shillings  to  three 
pounds  sixteen  shillings  per  ton,  and  asii  from  forty  live 
shillings  to  three  pounds.  The  underwood  is  chiefly  hazel, 
ash,  aider,  withy,  and  birch ;  some  of  which,  at  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  growth,  sell  as  high  as  sixteen  pounds  per 


acre." 
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AKM S.— P.  ^4.  ^  The  farms  in  this  district  are  not 
large,  seldom  exceeding  2001.  per  year,  ahd^ccompanied 
with  a  small  proportion  of  arable.  Some  of  the  dairy 
farms  are  so  small,  as  not  to  exceed  60L  ©r  70 1.  per  year; 
and  many  instances  can  be  produced  of  such  little  farmers 
breeding  up  a  large  family  in  a  ^ery  respectable  way.  In 
such  instances,  it  is  generally  found  that  the  >vife  under- 
takes the  whole  management  of  the  cOWS,  and  the  hnsbaud 
.goes  to  daily  labour.  There  are  few  trades  in  which  a. 
small  capital  can  be  employed  to  greater  advantage  than 
this.'; 

P.  99.  **  Though  I  am  no  advocate  for  farms  of  an  ex- 
jcessive  extent,  yet  I  think,  that  on  soils,  and  in  situations 
iuch  as  Mendip  hills,  they  should  not  be  less  than  four  or 
£ve  hundred  acres.  I  lAeaa  sa£c(eflitL  to  k^ep  a  fiock  of 
:sheep  for  the  purposes  oifoldingr 

liomesteads, — P.  32.  **  On  all  the  dairy  farms,  aghamp- 
•  £ul  inattention  prevails^in  respect  to.oiit-hou£e&  and  sbftds 
for  tlieir  stock  to  retire  to  in  the  wliiter  months.  Cattle 
are  almost  universally  served  with  their  provender  in  the 
field ;  and  many  a  dairy  farmer^  with  twenty  cows,  scarcely 
makes,  in  the  whole  winter,  a  quantity  of  dung  sufficient 
to.  m^iwxreoHecLcre  of  land.  Corn  being  generally  stacked, 
the  barns  are  small,  and  principally  tnaiched  with  wheat- 
straw  unbroken  by  the  flail,  which  gives  to  the  roof  a  very 
neat  appearajace,  and  renders  the  building  perfectly  secure 
from  rain." 

Occupiers. — Speaking  of  "  Estates,'*  Mr.  B.  says— 
p.  31.  "  Part  is  leased  out  oa  lives;  part  is  in  demesne, 
\aud  let  out  for  short  terms;  and  no. small  quantity  is  the 
fee  of  the  occupiers,  constituting  a  most  respet table  yeo- 
manry." 

Workpeople.  In  noticing  an  instance  of  ploughing  by 
the  acre^  (see  Tillage,  ensuing)  Mr.  Billingsley  is  led  to 
the  following  iugenious  and  valuable  considerations.--* 
P.  J  01.    "  Let  us  pause  here,  and  seriously  consider  the 

advantages 
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advantages  of  contmct  in  comparison  with  daily  labour*. 
The  English  labourer  is  naturally  disposed  to  vigorous 
exertion,  if  encouraged  thereto,  either  by  an  increase  of 
wages,  or  by  the  exhilarating  infl^^nca  pt  good  cheer. 

"  Do  we  not  see  in  times  of  harvest  a  degree  of  activity 
exhibited,  unknown  at  other  times  of  the  year?  and  this 
at  a  season  when  the  heat  of  the  weather  natuxajly  induces 
fatigue. 

"  Do  not  the  manufacturer  and  artisan,  alnK>st  qf  every 
description^  have  recourse  to  contract  labour?  And  though 
their  workmen  earn  from  ten  to  thirty  shilUngs  per  week, 
do  they  not  find  their  account  in  so  doing,  from  the  emu» 
Jation  which  it  excites,  and  ihe  perfection  of  workinansbip 
which  it  produces  ? 

"  Must  it  not  be  acknowledged,  that  in  those  countries 
where  dail^  labour  is  the  prevailing  mode,  a  slow  and  indo- 
lent habit  is  generated,  which  neijher  promises  nor  threats 
can  entirely  overcome,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  common- 
wealth, as  well  as  of  the  farmer.  Suppose  we  allow  the 
Average  ra^Q.of  daily  labour  to  be  sixteen -pence,  and  ad- 
piit  that  by  Qontract,  men  will  be  exgitod  to  ewan  twenty* 
pence,  what  an  addition  of  y^ieful  labour  would  be  created, 
taking  it  iiv  an  aggregate  point  of  view  1" 

Working  Animals. — Oxsn  and  Horses. — P.  103.  "  It 
is  the  general  opinion  (>f  fpriqers  in  thjis  district,  that 
0xe[a  are  preferable  to  horses,  for  the  purpose  of  plough- 
ing)  but  tor  harrowing  t^qd  all  otlioi*  purposes,  the  con- 
trary.'* 

Some  account  of  the  extraordinary  exertions  which 
M^««»  «M^  capable  of,  as  beasts  of  draft,  will  appear  under 
the  next  head,  Tillage, 

I  insert  Mr.  B's  calculation  on  the  expences  of  keeping 
a  "  team**  of  oxen  and  a  '*  team'*  of  harses : — not,  how- 
ever, so  much  with  the  view  of  registering  uncontrovert- 
able  facts,  as  to  introduce  the  concluding  remark. — P.  103. 
^  The  expences  of  keeping  a  team  of  each  fpr  the  pur- 
poses 

"  *  Many  sensiUt  and  w-e^UneAning  men  have  objected  io  contract 
labour,  under  the  idea  of  it$  bnng  injurious  to  the  health  and  longo* 
vity  of  the  labourer  ; — but  though  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  lettioc 
hiy  work  by  the  job  or  ta^k  for  twenty  years  past,  I  never  perceived 
any  ill  effect  on  the  heallh  or  strength  of'niy  workmen.  Where  great 
exertion  and  excess  of  wage&  are  forerunners  lo  drunkenness  and  de» 
baucbery,  such  consequences  may  follow; — but  no  practical  man  wlU 
deny,  that  where  daily  labour  prevails,  a  con>id  rable  portion  of  the 
<lay  is  waited  in  saunt(-ring^  holding  tales,  and  in  a  sluggish  use  of 
those  limbj  which  are  capauie  of  more  lively  motiun.'* 
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poses  of  farming  may  be  thus  stated,  and  it  will  appear, 
tliat  the  superiority  of  oxen  is  not  so  great  as  some  san- 
guine men  have  stated. 

''  HORSE  TEAM,  (4) 

"  The  first  cost,  including  harness,  cannot  be  estimated 
at  less  than  one  hundred  pounds. 

«£.  s,  rf. 
To  SO  weeks  keeping  at  hay,  12  tons  at  40s.  -  24  0  O 
Corn  throughout  the  year  -  -  -  -  30  0  0 
To  twenty-two  weeks  keeping  at  grass,  at  3s.  6d. 

each  horse  -        -        -        -        -        -1580 

Repairs  of  harness  -         -         -         -         -2120 

Farrier  and  shoeing        -        -        -        -        -400 

•f.  76     0    0 

^  OX  TEAM,  (6) 

^  The  first  cost  of  these,  supposing  them  to  be  the  best 
North-Devon  breed,  and  four  or  five  years  old,  yokes^ 
bows,  and  chains  included*,  701. 
To  twenty-six  we^ks  at  hay,  twenty-four  tons, 

at  40s. 48     00 

Twenty^six  ditto  at  grass,  2s.  6d.  per  week  each  ' 

ox  • 19  10    0 

Jlepairs  of  yok^s  and  bows,  and  chains    -        -    0  10    0 

of.  68     0     O 

i rfy 

.^*  Some  farmers  think  that  three  horses  are  equal  in  exer- 
tion to  six  oxen;  if  that  be  admitted,  the  expences  of  the 
borse  team  will  be  less  than  those  of  the  oxen. 

"  If  an  accident  should  happen  whereby  a  horse  is  lamed, 
the  value  is  piuch  more  lessened  than  in  the  case  of  au 
ox  ;  but  in  all  other  respects  they  stand  on  equal  ground; 
for  horses,  if  purchased  at  the  age  of  four  or  fiv^  years, 
are  improving  in  value  for  two  or  three  years,  as  much  or 
more  than  oxen.  And  every  intelligent  farmer  must  be 
sensible  of  the  folly  of  keeping  a  horse  after  he  is  six  or 
'seven  years  old;  they  should  then  be  transferred  to  com- 
mon carriers,  &c.  and  agriculture  should  only  be  the  me- 
dium 


"  *  Oxen  arc  now  (January  1797)  fifty  per  cent,  dearer.    J.  B 
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dium  whereby  a  young  horse  becomes,  by  gentle  labour, 
inured  to  more  severe  discipline." 
•  If  the  horses,  employed  by  "  common  carriers,  &c.** 
were  three  or  fourfold  in  number  to  those  required  f6r  the 
purposes  of  husbandry  (instead  of  the  reverse  I  apprehend) 
the  above  general  suggestion  might  have  conveyed  prac- 
tical and  valuable  advice.  In  the  county  of  Wilts,  and 
its  environs,  where  such  a  practice,  as  that  alluded  to,  has 
long  prevailed,  the  hint  may  have  its  use ; — -and  the  wri- 
ter, probacy,  did  not  recollect,  at  the  moment,  that  he 
was  conveying  his  sentiments  to  the  united  kingdom,  at 
large. 

Horses, — P.  148.  "  Few  people  are  aware  of  the  iex- 
pences  which  attend  the  keeping  of  a  team  for  road  work. 
,  *'  The  following  being  taken  (as  an  average  of  seven 
years  past)  from  an  account  kept  by  a  person  whose  accu- 
racy may  be  depended  on,  needs  no  apology, 

«  TWO  TEAMS,  NINE  HORSES. 

Two  waggoners  60 1.  turnpike  50  U  expences    £.     s.   d. 

271.  6s.  -  - 

Corn  of  all  sorts  -  •  . 

Brewers'  grains  four-pence  per  bushel 
Hay,  at  three  pounds  per  ton 
Harness-maker         .-  -  -        - 

Tilts,  lines,  &c.  -        -        -        - 

Blacksmith         -         -    *    - 

Farrier        ------ 

Wear  and  tear  of  waggons 

Ditto  of  horses  -  -         -        - 

Straw        -        -        .        -        - 

£.411  18     0^ 
Or  nearly  240 1.  per  team.*' 

Tillage.— P.  lOO.  (Mendip  Hills)—"  Formerly  the 
ploughs  used  here  were  the  most  aukward,  and  ill-con- 
trived, that  could  be  conceived,  but  they  have  in  a  great 
measure  given  place  to  the  double-furrowed  plough,  which 
was  introduced  to  this  neighbourhood  by  a  spepulative 
man  who  tunied  farmer  on  these  lands,  disregarded  and 
despised  by  all  practical  husbandmen. 

«  Though 
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••  *  This  calculation  affords  a  very  substantial  reason  why  traunttrs, 
as  they  are  called,  (that  is,  men  who  keep  horses  and  waggons  ior 
bire)  seldom  get  rich.'* 


''  Thoupb  common  f^rmerA  ar^  foi  th^  v^oU  part  l>acl(^ 
ward  in  adopting  new  plaiis,  yet  I  nevei/  knew  any  vdlu" 
Me  discovery  tb^t  tb«y.  did  nq^  sooner  pr  lat^r  fall  into. 
So  it  happened  with  tbe  <lf>«4Jl>)^/  ptongfas.  For  ten  years, 
did  the  person  above  alluded  tQ  nm  this  iiistrusaent^  and 
was  constantin  season,  and.o^t  of  seaaon^  in  recomHiend- 
ing  it  to  others ;  (for  they  whp  hav^  a  tru^  taate  tbr  agri- 
cuUure,  enjoj  theinsclvej»  in  t^  cammunicatioa  of  every 
nseful  discovery)  but  all  in  v^ii>,tb^  laoore  warm  he  was  in 
enforcing  its  utility,  the  nuH'e;  r^l^pt^vnt  w^e  ^be  common 
renters  iu  adopting  the  ns^of  i,t  ^  a^f]  in  all  probabihty  it 
would  have  remained  to  tlie  present  day,  undistinguished 
for  its  superiority,  had  iLot  vh^  ^ape  b^n  manifested  at 
the  different  trials  of  plougt^^'  e^h^h^t^  uiMler  the  direc* 

tion  of  the  Bath  Agricul4iii(84.S^ci0vy* '  . ' 
.  *'  At  present,  scarce  any  oth^r^uugh  is  nsf  d  after  the 
first  breaking;  and,  1  believe,  I  away  triUy  assert,  that  in 
comparison  with  the  old  plougbs  of  the  district,  no  less 
than  fifty  pounds  per  year  is  savvdoii  a  fin?ai  oft  five  hun- 
dred acres.* 

♦*  Another  mode  of  maTiagettie^t  ba5*been  for  toznj 
years  past  introduced  by  the  person  before  alluded  to, 
namely,  ploughing  by  the, acre  instead  of  tfre  daj/. 

"  The  contract  is  thus  conducted ;  the  iliiaster  finds  oxen 
and  food,  ami  the  ploughmien  refbonr  an<4'  driver;  The 
latter  is  also  bound  to  attend  the  cattle  at  all  times,  eren 
wlien  debarred  from  wort  by  rain,  snow,  frost,  or  any  other 
cause.  The  price  rs  two  "shillings  and  twcr-pence  per  acre 
for  the  plougbing  of  the  rough  Mendip  lands  Mrhen  first 
inclosed,  (this  is  done  with  a  single  plough)  and  one  shil- 
ling and  two-pence  for  nil  other  ploughings  of  every  <ie- 
scriptioiT,  with  the  xlouble  plough.    - 

**  By  this  system  of  management  he  has  annually  had 
more  ground  ploughed  by  one  team,  than  bis  neighbours 
by  two;  and  it  has  been  no  unusual  thinir  for  his  man  ana 
boy  to  earn  regularly  per  week  seventeen  shillings  ana 
six-pence,  that  is,  for  two  acres  and  half  per  day  on  an 
average.  Nay,  his  man  has  repeatedly  ploughed  with  six 
oxen  (in  yokes)  ttventy  acres  of  land,  statute  measnrc,  in 
fbrty-erght  hours;  I  mean  in  six  successive  days,  reckon- 
ing eight  hours  per  day :  the  breadth  of  the  plit  according 

to 

*  On  absorbent  soils  that  admit  of  being  laid  flat,  and  where  ylo^' 
k(^^  ^ith  I  HO  h^ises  without  a  ciriver  is  not  in  ui-e,  tins  implement  isil^^ 
iiii>t<  v'llf  ii>te. 
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ta  agreemeat  not  exceeding  nine  incbesi,  not  tbe  depth 
less  than  four  inche^^  (wKep  the  soil  was  deep  enough  ta 
admit  thereof.").. 

Mr.  Billingsley^very  properly,  mentions  ^o  objections 
tg^this  ?j^z^  practice. — ^.P.  103.  "  First,  the  possibility  of 
cattle  b^iog injured  by  too  great  exertion;  and  secondly^ 
imperfection  ia  the  execution." — Nevertheless,  in  a  busy 
seed  time,  it  mighty  in  many  situations,  be  found  eligible. 
The  plowmen  have,  in  this  case,  ah  interest  in  laking  due 
care  of  th^ir  teaijis, 

Manure.— ^Zz^wef. — P.  90,  *^As  &W2e  is  tbegraiid  manure 
of  this  cjisfrict,  by  which  the  improvementp  of  cultivation 
are  in  a  great  measure  Drought  about,  kilns  for  burning  il 
are  numerous,  and  generally  thought  well  constructed; 
their  form  is  that  of  a  French  bottle,  the  height  seveotpea 
feet,  the  length  of  the  heck,  in  which  the-  calcination  is> 
wholly  effected,  seven  feet;  its  dianjetec  four  feet^  ajnd 
the  diameter  of  the  belly  in  the  largest  part  twelve  feet. 
They  are  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  by  which,  mean s^  the 
top  is  on  a  level  with  the  adjacent  roch'^^ 

How  inadec^uate  is  this  description.  What  '^  gooWoil 
farmer''  (out  of  the  West  of  England,  at  least)  knows  ih^. 
shape  of  a  **  French  bottle?"  And  how  can  the  caksiaa* 
tion«  be  ^.*  wholly  effected"  in  its  "  neck  ?"  How  iis  the 
*?  belly,"  in  the  first  instance,  filled,  and  its  contents  caU. 
cined?  These,  and  varion$  other  particulars,  ought,  surely, 
to  have,  be^n  explained, — Yet*  with  these  slender  b^lps, 
the  r^fcider  is  left  (p,  91) — "  todetermine,  whether  tiliU  of 
this  construction  are  or  are  not  to  be  preferred  to  those  iw 
sjiapc  of  an  inverted  cone." 

This  form  differing  widely  from  that  of  every  other  lime, 
furnace,  in  the  kingdom,  aod  being  ihe  established  form  of 
the  QOjuntry  under  Report, — and  its  use,  I  believe  confii'»ed 
within  nan  ow  bounds,— its  history,  an  J  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  itj  mij^ht  have  been  a  valuable  acquisition,  in  sites, 
in  which  it  can  be  conveniently  adopted. 

P,  105.  -*  Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  liming,  it  may 
be  right  to  infor^n  my  readers,^  that  some  huve  dressed  their 
old  pastures  with  hot  lime,  by  which  the  moss  has  been  d^- 
8troyed,  and  a  tine  herbage  produced,  highly  grateful  to 
the  palate  of  all  sorts  of  stock.  The  lime,  after  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  is  put  on  the  land 
soon  after  it  is  mown,  and  its  effects  are  very  durable; 
being  perceptible  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  it  quite 
alters  the  nature  of  the  coarse  sour  grass,  to  which  aid 
Jaycrs  are  very  subject" 

The 
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The  followmg^  striking  results,  related  of  the  ellects  of 
lime  on  the  Mendip  lands,  are  of  more  consideration  than 
tbe  theory  on  which  they  are  accounted  for. 

P.  105.  "  Having  already  stated  that  lime  is  the  great 
article  of  modern  improvement  of  these  hills,  I  shall  only 
add!,  that  instances  might  be  produced  6f  lands  letting  at 
this  time  for  thirty  shillings  per  acre,  which  forty  years  ago 
were  not  worth  four  shillings ;  and  the  beginning  of  all  these 
improvements  has  been  by  lime,  whereby  the  acidity  of  the 
soil,  impreonated  with  mineral  exhalation,  has  been  cor- 
rected, arid  crops  raised  on  them  as  good  as  those  on  im- 
proved fields;  and  it  is  no  less  wonderful  than  true,  that 
thirty  cart-loads  of  rotten  dung  per  acre,  previous  to  liming^ 
have  had  no  sensible  edict;  but  after  the  land  has  been 
once  limed,  the  operation  of  dung  is  as  pefceptible  here  as 
on  other  lands." 

MarL — P.  132.  "  The  parishes  of  Midsummef^Norton, 
Stratton-cn-ihe-FoNS,  Kilmersden,  Ttadstock,  Titnsbury, 
High-Littleton,  Fannborough,  Paulton,  Ston-Easton,  Bine- 
gar,  and  Chilcompton,  comprehend  a  district  of  land,  part 
of  which  is  rendered  remarkably  fertile  by  the  application 
of  marl*. 

*^  The  soil  consists  of  an  earth  more  or  less  loamy,  of  a 
mixed  colour,  between  brown  and  red,  with  a  prevalence 
of  one  or  the  other;  very  stony,  resembling  that  kind  of 
soil  usually  denominated  corn-grit,  and  naturally  so  barren, 
that  when  in  common  field,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  lands  were  not  set  at  more  than  three  shillings 
and  six -pence  per  statute  acre.   . 

*^  By  a  moderate  computation,  this  soil  may  be  said  to 
occupy,  in  the  parishes  before  enumerated,  an  average  pro« 
portion  of  at  least  one-third.  At  a  variable  depth  frohi  the 
surface  an  inexhaustible  store  of  black  marl  is  constantly 
found,  which,  from  properties  equally  singular  as  tQ  fertility 
and  duration,  hns  advanced  the  lands  from  three  shillini^s 
and  six-pence  to  one  pound  eleven  shillings  and  six-pence, 
and  some  to  two  pounds  per  statute  acre;  and  this  too  ^ith 
a  very  liberal  allowance  of  profit  to  the  occupier. 

**  This  Valuable  manure  is  raised  in  the  summer  at  the 
average  depth  of  about  seven  or  eight  fathom,  by  sinking 
a  pit  or  shaft  of  four  feet  diameter,  the  sides  whereof  are 
secured  by  timber  props,  interspersed  with  wreathings  of 

brush- 

"  *  Mar!  also  may  be  found  at  Queen-CbaiUon,  Chew  ton-Key  n- 
sbam,  and  Burnett." 
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bfushwcoc!)  and  it  is  drawn  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a 
windlass  and  buckets. 

"  The  first  bed  of  marl  perforated  is  blue,  two  feet  ihick, 
of  a  stiff  consTstehce,  and  on  repeated  trials  fouhd  in  a  com- 
parative degree  useless.  Below  this  lies  a  stratum  of  stone, 
nine  inches  thick,  and  of  a  blue  colour;  next  to  which  is 
found  a  bed  of  marl,  from  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness, 
nearly  horizontal,  of  a  colour  approaching  to  black,  and, 
towards  the  lower  part,  of  a  shelly  substance;  the  greater 
predominance  whereof  is  found  proportipnably  to  improvfe 
its  fertilising  property. 

••  The  expence  of  raising  it,  including  that  of  sirtking 

the  shaft,  is  from  eight-pence  to  one  shilling  per  cdrt-ioad 

6(  twenty-four  bushels.    That,  and  carting  out,  spreading^ 

and  brushing  in,  eighteen  shillings  per  statute  acre. 

'   "  Forty  load  ts  an  ample  dressing  for  a  statute  acre, 

which,  at  ode  shilling  per  load,  amounts  to  ^.2    0     0 

Carting,  spreading,  &c.    -------Oi^d 

The  Whofe    2  18    <J 


^^For  Whidh  a  in*nure  is  cfbtaliied  that  seciires  a  luxuriant 
undimlaished  iregetatloii,  not  tequifing  any  further  slssist* 
ance  for  fifteen  or  twenty  ycar».'* 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  rare  variety  of  mflrl;«^poi$sess-' 
ing  very  extraordinary  powers.  Of  its  specific  quality,  or 
component  parts,  we  have  no  account,  h  appears,  htfw- 
aver,  from  what  is  here  said  of  it,  that  it  is  singularly  ehti- 
tied  to  analysis*  Judging  from  the  subjoined  passage^ 
compared  with  the  preceding,  We  may  conceive  it  to  p06-^ 
sess  some  remarkable  properties. 

P.  137.  "  Marl  has  been  repeatedly  tried  on  the  lo6§er 
red  earth  lands,  and  on  freestone  grit  soil,  in  different  paftil 
of  the  district,  without  ptoducing  any  good  effect.  It  hU4 
also  been  carried  some  miles  out  of  the  district,  and  applied 
to  the  light  red  earth  of  the  lime-stone  lands,  wittif  no  tettec' 


success.'' 


P.  134.  **  The  generation  of  moss  maftjfests  the  decli-i 
ning  effects  of  this  manore.  It  is  considered. as  an  indiea- 
t-ii^n  for  breaking  up  the  old  sward,  which  is  generally  doh^. 
This  developes  a  very  curious  and  singular  phofenomfenoh ; 
namely,  the  marl  spread  on  the  surface  forty  or  fifty  jefiiri 
before,  has  only  obtained  the  depth  of  between  five  rfrtd  six 
inches,  where  it  foribs  a  regular,  utJiform,  consoli Jatpd-  bf*d. 
Even  at  Uhs  depth  ks  effects,  ahbough  u^t  eaibaU^ied,  MS$ 

J^  I  never* 
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Devertheless  so  much  impaTed  as  to  demand  its  renewal. 
Will  not  this  Tact  tend,  in  some  degree,  to  elucidate  its 
modus  operandi  ? 

"  While  it  rem'ains  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  sur- 
face, which  is  ihe  case  in  hocne  instances  perhaps  for  twenty 
years  or  more,  it  may  be  supposed  to  form  a  kind  of  pan 
or  reservoir  for  the  nutritious  and  fructifying  influences- 
deposited  by  tiie  atmosphere;  which  being  there  retained, 
and  in  contact  with  the  roots  of  the  grasses,  form  such 
combinations  in  the  laboratory  of  nature  as  are  best  adapted 
to  gice  vigour  and  permanence  to  the  elementary  princi- 
pies ' of  vegetation^'  Tnese.arc  evidently  weakened  wben 
the  marl,  by  its  descent,  gets  below  the  roots  of  the  grasses^ 
and  thereby  deprives  them  of  the  matrix,  which  seems  to 
preserve  the.  means  of  their  nutrition  and  suppoirt.  This 
may  account  for.  the  production  aod  increase  of  moss  on 
the  surt.ce,  and  the  necessity'  of  marling  afresh,  not  only 
tp  impede  its  propagation  but  to  destroy  it." 

I  give  these  reveries  a  place,  here,  as  they  are  those  of  a 
man  whose,  speculations,  even,  are  not  to  be  wbolely  disre- 
garded. 

Harvesting. — P.  97.  **  All  the  corn,  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats,  are  bound  into  sheaves  and  mowed  in  the  field. 
The  price  fo^  barley  and  oats  from  thr^ee  to  five  shillings; 
besides  these  prices,  the  men  are;  allowed,  for  wheat  two 
gallons  of  beer,  and  for  barley  i^id^ts  one  gallon  and  half, 
per  acre. 

*'  In  situations  subject  tp  sudden  and  yi(dent  raiti,  this 
custom  of  uiowiog  in  the  Beld  cannot  be  cohdemoed,  as,  in 
respect  to  whtm,  tlie  day's  cutting  is  secured  every  even- 
ing, and  the  lent  corn  can  be  ptit  together  and  secured  much 
sooner  than  in  the  common  method. 

**  I'he  |v*incipal  objections  are,  the  bring^ing  micQ  with 
the  shea veH  into  the  barn,  or  large  mow;  and  the  want  of 
sufficient  dryness  in  the  corn  for  winter  threshing, 

*'  The  men  of  this  country  are  very  dextcous  in  making 
these  moyrs,  hO  an  to  prevent  rain  from  injuring  the 
corn;  and  they  frequently  rt mam  five  or  six  weeks  in  the 
field  wi  bout  suffering  any  damage," — The  Somersetshire 
**  mows"  are  prubablv  similar  to  the  arish  mows  of  Devon- 
shire, and  Wdles.  They  are  probably  of  Celtic  origin* 
For  a  description,  and  the  method  of  forming  them,  see  the 
Rual  Economy  of  the  West  of  England. 

HoM£STALL  MANAGEMENT. — **  Threshing,"  or  "  m^' 
king,*' ^^^\  Somersetshire  J?^€?«f."— The  following  extract, 
witij.itSjappendant  nptes,  contain  ail  the  particulars  that;  we 
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find  In  tW}^  Report,  concerning^  the  singular  practice  of 
Somersetshire,  in  separating  the  grain  from  the  straw  of 
«rbeeif.  In'  what  manner  the  ears  are  severed  from  the 
«tfiaw,  how  this  is  freed  from  the  weedi  and  ravelled  straws 
with,  which  it  is  usually  encumbered,  or  how  the  jrrain  is 
extracleJ  from  the  ears,— I  hive  not  been  able  to  find  any 
account,  lit  the  Somersetshire  Report :-^notwithstandinij 
Che  practice  ma  V  be  said  to-be  peculiar  to  that  county^  It 
is  essentially  different  from  the  Devonshire  practice. 

•  P.  97.     *^  Wheat  is  seldom  threfibed  ^rth  the  straw,  but 
the  ears  are  ciit  off,  and  the  ^raw  bound  in  sheaves  tied 
^^y  trght^  thfe-  circumference  of  th«  i^heaf  at  the  bond 
should  *be  six  feet^  this-costsr  fiVe-pence  per  sheaf,  inclu- 
dihg-  the'tbreilhtng  of  the  ears;    A  good  acre  of  wheat  wHl' 
]^oducetlir^  dozen*  sheaves,  value  eight  shlHif>2:S  and  six-^ 
pence  per  dozen*,,  and-  each  sheaf  shoulJ  wei^j^h  fifty-six 
pounds.     By  this  method,  thefirmness  of  ihe^alk  is  pVer 
^rved,  and  rendered  m^H-e-  valuable  for  the  purposes  of^ 
thatchin«r  buildings  f,&cl"  -  '    - 

A RA»i«;''' Crops.— Of  the  ordinary  grain  crops  I  find 
nothing' that  is  entitfed  to -notice,  here;  the  preceding  e^-' 
tracts  excepted.  -    - 

TEASL¥:s.-^Th*s  crop,  as  has  been  remarked  aforejSfoing, 
accompanies  the  woolen  cloth  -manQfacture;--^which  has 
long  been  e^tabHshed,  I  believe^  x>n  the  borders  of  Somer^ 
setshire  and  Wiltshire,  The  following  is  Mr*  Biliingsley^s' 
aV^count  of  tb^  cultur^^  of  the  te^sle^  in  Samers0tshirrX* 

P.  110. 

''  *  E^r-pitchiog  \$  the  pxovSnQisd  t^rni  fiK  this  managenx  nt,  and 
the  sheaves  ihiis  prepared  are  called  reed-sheaves.  They  are  in  g<»- 
nvral  use  for  the  purpose  of  thatching,  for  which.  Indeed,  they  are 
salely  intended.  The  practice  is  oot  i;onfined.to  Mendip,  hut  is  m 
common  use  tliroifgh  great  part  pf  t]ie  district.  I'he  workmen  are 
very  dextrous  in  nuking,  and  the  thatchers  no  less  expert  in  using  it; 
and  at  I  he  same  time  that  it  qiajces  a  covering  more  durable  than  any 
other  o(  s?raw,  it  is  of  such  superior  neatness,  that  the  thatbhed  build- 
ings of  this  neighbourhood  excite  the  admiration  of  many  strangers 
coming  from  other  parts  vhere  this  practice  is  not  known. 

**  A  <)oz<*n  sheaves  will  cover  a  jiqoare  of  one  huodr/d  feet.  Price 
of  ja^^ng  them  up  (new  work)  three  shillings  p^r  dozen:  A  second  or 
any  succeeding  coat,  jtwo^biUlngs  per  dozen.  Mendiog,  four-pence 
per  sheaf.     R,  P." 

» 

''  f  So^ne  people  .dispute  this  point,  and  say,  that  the  hollow  tube 
of  the  wheat-straw  admits  the  all,  a^d  that  its  decay  is  thereby  accele 
fitted,  and  assert  (from  experience)  that  threshed  straw  is  moredura'f 
Jble  than  unthrahtd     J.  B.*' 

X  ?ot  i\i^  Yorkshire  practice,  see.  the  morthekh  department, 
f.  479  ;  '<»nd  for  that  of  GiocesttrMre,  ste  p.  46^,  afoi^^i^oiog^ 
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P.  1 10.  '^  If)  Uk  p4!Hte«  9f  W^npoa^  Blagdqo,  Ubly, 
ComptOQ-M^nio^^nff  Harp^y,  teasles  are  awich  cultivaicd. 
The  beacf  of  this  pl^t/  wHicb  is  pompp«e4  <rf  welUuroed 
veg^etable  hooks;  i%  used  iadfessiiig  of  clotb ;  Wfd  the  iii»- 
^utactorerf  ojf  tbis-isoufuy  aD4  Wilts  are,  f«^  tj|e  most  piirt, 
supplied  from  th^se  parishes.  Large  qiw\iiti^  affi  al«o 
sent  (by  water  Gonyeyanc^  from  Bristol)  iukp  Yprksbire* 

"  As  this  is  a  pfool^  qpi  geii«rj|lly  hnQ^Pf  I  wiU  4§scribe 
its  caliure.  «  .   ''  • 

*f  The  mofit  (av^fabl^. sftil  i»> ^'  «1tr^ng  wb  day,  ^r  wfrat 
is  g^Qet^lly  d^omm^^  fWd  «i^bcai  lao^ 

"  Somftiqi^  i|1i  oI4;  If^jr  i«  bfoke  up,,  and  spqaetimrs  ^ 
wbes^t^stut>ble }  tli§  sefjd  w.  «oim,  softer  the  vm.  of  tw(> 
pecks  per  aqre,  ift  tbf5  m^pth  <^  4pr«l*  0«riRg;the  soro- 
mpr  ihjBj^d  j»  «?orked  OYicr  tJiTfifi  fir  foof  tfiops  wuh  lonfi 
nfurrqw-spudes,  tQ  <Usstrp;  tbQ  wwl**;        .  ... 

"  Id  tte;m<vith,of  NpwUlbe^*  ifjlhf^plap«» ac^^op  thick, 
they  a^/?  <tr»w«^  pajb  to  fill  yp  ;V^^u|i|iq^  wM  V^^  i^anU.ace 
set  at  a  foot  distance.  If,  after  tfc»  ,lrf¥Hi«Hg,  too  many- 
plar^ts  r^q^o,  .^n^er  a^tA  is.pfef^>  io^o^whiph  they 
a/e.twft[|pi^t^di  J}ijt  tbosf>.4jiwk:^Tfe*?b.  ve.  ?iRV^r  rwQ-^ 
ved  produce  the  best  heads.  i      •  • 

ij^p^kf^  oy^et  tlif^^  oc  foflr  :1^i«>§s  i^ttfe  J6hajiaif9flr  3p^e^ 
by  ^bijuh  it  is  k€ipt  AiffPWgl*  5?tew,  l«»4  *e  j^fi^t^e^tbcd 

up,    Thj^  i4  <?4fcdispeddlitigi     t  J   'i  \     -   . 

«  In  ttn^  WQijivb  oC  .J^y  th%  MRpe,rn(Wt  h^s,  b^gi^  to 
bl^^^otq,  and  as  soon  as  the  blossom  falls,  they  are  ripe. 
The  gathering  is.  .pctforme4  at  three  different  tim^s.  A 
man,  ^'ith  a/Mtf^riiaAe  for  the;  jVpose/ cuts  the  heads 
lijbioti.  ^rcj  r;p^,  Hwl  ti^fii  tb/w.  "P  \^  bapd^tUs.  After  a 
fortnight  he  goefe  avex  the  gvonnd  a^io,  and  at  a  tmrd  cut- 
ting the  business  iu  compltet^d.  On  Oic  day  of  cutting 
thejy  are  carried  into  a  bouse,  and  if  the  air  be  clear,  tb^y 
are  taken  out  daily' aud,  exposed  to  the  sun  til|  they  are 
compieatly  dry;  but  great  cane  \m^  bA  tak^  Mm  qo:rain 

falls  on  them.  ^^ 

"  The  crop  is  very  hazardous.     A  wet  season  rots  tbero, 
*  particularly  When  ttiere  is  much  vm  at  the  time  of  bios- 

*°™Ii?tbe  yp?r.n92  there  were,  few  worth  harvesting. 
The  crop  tbi?  year  is  but  iiviiffert^nt  When  dry.  thjy  arc 
separated  imo  three  diiferent.  parts,  called  kiugs,  middhngs, 
and  scrubs;  and  are,  after  that,  made  into  packs,  conUin- 
ine  of  kings  »io«  thousand  beads,  and  of  middJing  twenty 
thousand,     Tiiesctubaaceof  butUule.Kal.ue.    Theareragti 

pice 
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price  ?s  foHy  feliiffings  Mr  pack ;  and  ^sometimes  the  pro- 
duce' is'fiftee'n  Of  sixteen' J^acks  an  acre,  jjt  other  times  a 
total  bls^hft.  TheVe  Is  an  amaziii^  jneqimlity  ii;i  the  pro- 
duce 6f  dtflfefent  plants;  some  stocks  will,  send  forth  one 
Jioridfdd  Weitls,  dihers  not  more  ftan  three  or  foiir. 

*'  Shotild  Hot!  great?  atteri'tion  therefore  be  paid  to,  th? 
seic 
Whi 

dpi 

^^  Astbi  gobdnes^  of  the  crop  chiefly  depends  on  the 
care  taken  to  ke^p  th^  land  free  from  Vyeeds,  leaving  the 
plants  alt  |iroper  distarices,  and  earthing  them  up  well ;  an^ 
as  rftdst  of  ui6  common  wor^kmen  will  pdy  more  attentlori 
to  their  ovi^h  thdh  to  anotHer  person's  interest,  it  frequentlj^ 
haplpbh^  that  a  pJirtnership/js  foi^med  between  master  a/id 
iAkn;  Th^'  formei'  finds  gi'bund  and  ploughing,  and  the 
jitter  ieed  and  labour. 

"  A't  Harvest  the  crop  is  divided,  and  eadh  party  takes  a 
ifaoieiy.**  * 

AgaiiT,  p;  1 12.  **  T6e  working  with  tlie  spade  can  only 
b^  doiie  to  advahtage  by  thie  nien  accust()tufd  to  it,  >yho  are^ 
bWolt)*^  by  h^bit,  so  djexterous  iii  the  lise  of  this  implement^ 
VthtWij  Wlll'et^n  thit)  piit  a  crop  of  cVrrots.  j, 
'  '**  Tti^  t6A\^dn  hoe  Ifas  been  tried,  anil  thoujj^h.in  the 
6^d')6f  &' 6tiftip\tit  tdrnip-Hoer,  it  was  not  found  to  an-* 

•  THfe  dfthyHfelons  bNhese  spades,  witK  tKe  riiethod  of  using 
them,  pi)ig:ht  well  have  been  noticed,  'phey  may,  it  is  n^ore 
than  ffrdbafel^,  b6  prontaliiy  used,  on  other  occasions.  . 

WoAii.— Thfs,  too,  IS  ah  article  (jX  ficild  produce,  tK© 
ififnuHie  o(  \'^h'6^t  culture  "hive  not  fldien  uiidei*  mv  exami- 
n'dtiori.  tit  \$  dn  the  eastern  side  of  ihe  kingdom,  J  believe, 
vi'liere  we'  aire  to  lotok  for  accurate  idt  as  conccrniui'  it. 
NeV'ertheless  the  Somersetshire  practice,  as  here  feported,, 
iiiay  be  useful  to  collate  with  others  that  liiay  be  found,  ni 
goring  through  the  Bo>ird's  Reports.  It  is  of  course  regis- 
tered, here,  on  Mr.  Billmgsley's  authority* 

F^.  118.  ^*Tt*his  is  an  article  of  cultivation,  which  being 
impoftant,  as  it  relates  to  the  v^oollcn  iph'aiiu factory,  musjt 
not  be  Oinht^d.  It  is  raised  princip^illy  j'J  the  ueigh- 
bothrh6'6d*'of'Jifeyrish'am,  anti  its'qualit^  is  much  esteetned. 

'<<  The  farmers  who  raise  it  have  an  opinion  that  the 
parish  of  Keynshaui  is.paTticularly  facvouraWe  to  the  grow  h 
iknd  perfection  of  it;  but  this  is  most  likely  a  vulgar  er-ror, 
for  experiments  are  attested  of  as  good  crops  elsowhere. 

LI  3  The 
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The  soil  must  be  strong  and  goo4  where  it  .flouriahes;  it 
deHsfhts  most  in  a  deep  fat  loam,  of  a  dark  coioiir,  which 
must  have  sn  much  sand  as  to  admit  of  easy  pulverization* 

**  As  the  excellence  of  woad  consists  in  its  size,  and  the  sue- 
culency  of  its  leaf,  it  requires  careful  management  as  well 
as  a  rich  soil  It  is  most  commonly  sown  on  land  fresh 
broken  up,  and  on  narrow  ridges.   • 

**  The  first  pioughiuc;  should  be  against  winter;  the  se- 
cond in  the  spring,  when  the  ridges  sViould  be  formed;  a 
third  in  April ;  and  the  last  in  May  or  June,  just  before.the 
sowing  of  the  seed.*.  In  the  intervals  of  the  n^^ughin^, 
harrowing  siiould  take  place,  to  destroy  all  wejedi,.. 

"  The  seed  is  sometimes  sown  Uy  the  best,  farmers  in 
drills,  for  which  purpose  the  surface  shou|4  be  (larrowed 
Very  fine  and  level*  The  plants,  in  a  moist  seaspn,  appear 
in  a  fortnight,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  afiqrarefitto  hoe; 
they  should  be  hoed  out  clean^  to  the  distance  of  .i^oul  six 
inches  at  least  \  somt^  prefer  a  greater  distance.  ,  la  tbis 
neighbourhood,  haud«weeding  and  tiunnin^;  are  gcneally 
Used  ;  and  at  the  employ,  womeu  and  children  earn  veij[ 
-  high  wages,  especially  since  a  cotton  m9^nufactoi;y  has  been 
introduced  in  the  parish.  The  success  of  the  crops  depend^ 
inucb  on  the  hoeing  and  weedihg^^  do  as  to  ^eepjt^^ound 
fresh  and  clean.  Thus  managed,  three  bir  four  crops  or 
gatherings  will  be  produced  in  succession ;  but  the  first  two 
are  the  best.  The  tune  of  gathering  is  deteriniped  by.  the 
full  growth  of  the  leaves,  and  the  first  appearance  of  change 
of  colour  at  the  exiremities;  and  this  rule  of  course gqveros 
the  succeeding  crops. 

"  The  leaves  afe  cut  by  hand,  and  gathered  into  baskets 
by  women  and  children,  who  carry  them  'to  a  very  deep 
larije  cart  hi  the  edge  of  the  field.  After  two  cuitings,  the 
crop  is  suffered  to  go  to  seed  for  the  next  year,' if  seed  be 
wanted  J  bui  if  only  one  crop  be  taken,  the  seed  U'ill  be  the 
finer.  When  the  pods  turn  of  a  dafk  colour,  the  seed  is 
deemed  ripe.  The  stalks  sliduld  then  be  reaped  like  n'heat, 
and  spread  abro  d ;  and  if  the  Weather  be  favourable,  the 
setd  will  be  fit  for  threshing  in  four  or  five  days,   .. 

*'  Wnen  the  gieen  crops  are  carted  home,  the  plant  is 

thrown- into  a  mi!l,  constructed  with  a  heavy  iron,  ribbed 

roller,  something  like  that  \Vhich  is  used  for  briiisirig  bark 

and  other  sub^ttuices;  by  this  process  it  is  cut  and  bruised 

■-•'.'  ^    '-'  •-■•••'(;'     i« 

"  •Frequently  woad  is  sowq  on  iey  ground^  and  on  one  ploughiug, 

the  siuface  being  well  barrpwed."         <    -     ,    ,  •  «       ^ 
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to  a  pnip.  It  Is  then  laid  in  small  heaps,  pressed  close  and 
sriiooth  ;•  and  as  the  crust  formed  on  the  Outside  cracks,  it 
is  closed  again  to  preserve  the  strength  of  the  subs'aiice. 
Alter  Jying  about  a  fortnight  in  this  ^tale,  the  heaps  are 
"broken  up,  the  outside  worked  irito  the  mrij^s,  and  the  whole 
formed  by  the  hand,  and  sometimes  by  wo^den  raoulJs,  into 
oval  balls,'  which  are  then  dried  on  hurdles^  under  a  shed 
exposed  to  the  sun. 

"They  turn  black,  or  of  a  dark-^brpwn,  on  the  outside, 
when  well  manufactured,  and  are  valued  in  proportion  to 
iheir  specific  weight  and  a  purplish  cast  in  the  inside. 
Thus  they  are  sold  to  the  dyer;  and  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add  further,  that  the  use  of  this  article  in  dying 
consists  in  forming  the  ground  of  the  indigo  blue.  The 
crop  is  generally  a  profitable  one.  The  quantity  per  acre 
near  a  tori  and  half.  The  nett  profit  of  course  must  be 
governed  by  the  goodness  and  price  of  the  article.  But 
it  seems,  on  an  average,  to  be  so  lucrative  a  culture,  that 
few  farmers  who  can  raise  it  ever  discontinue  the  practice. 
it  however  exhausts  the  land  exceedingly,  and  more  than 
two  years  crops  must  not  in  general  be  taken.  To  this 
crop  succeed  wheat  and  beans." 

FOTATOES.— P.  115.  "  The  rapid  extension  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  root  can  only  be  equalled  by  its  general 
utility  as  a  food  both  for  man  and  beast.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  it  was  du  extraordinary  thing  to  see  an  acre  of 
potatoes  in  one  spot,  and  in  one  man's  possession;  uow 
there  are  many  parishes  in  this  district  which  can  produce 
fifty  acres.  N  ay,  the  writer  of  this  Report  has  grown  thirty 
or  forty  acres  per  year,  for  a  succession  of  years ;  and  once 
he  had  upw^irds  of  one  hundred  acres  in  one  year.'* 

From  this  extraordinary  extent  of  practice, — if  per- 
sonally, and  mindtially,  attended  to, — an  accuracy  of  ideas, 
and  an  excellency  of  management,  could  scarcely  fail  to 
result.  The  foliovving  are  Mr.  B's  strictures,  (ut  large,) 
on  their  a^//wre. 

P.  116.  The  soil  most  favourable  is  a  rich  sandy  loam, 
newly  broke  up,  and  of  a  loose  texture.  The  sorts  culti- 
vated are,  the  kidnei/y  xvhite  Scotchy  magpie^  rough  redy 
purptcy  and  silver^skin.  Rotten  horse-dung  is  considered 
as  the  best  manure;  next  to  that,  hog's  dung;  and  lifter 
that;  all  sorts  df  fartn -yard  dtmg. 

"  Lime,  marl,  soaper's  ashes,  or  rags,  make  the  potatoes 
scabby.  The  season  of  planting  is  April  or  lVlay>  and  the 
quantity  planted  per  acre  from  hve  to  eight  sacks,  (240  lb.) 
The  seed  should  be  changed  every  two  yc  ars,  and  large 

L I  4  "  cutLinj^s 
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cuttings  used  from  your /br^e^/aodjin^pot^toeflu  WMe 
potatoes)  haye  been  tried,  and  found  not  to  an^ver*  Ther? 
are  various  methods  of  planting,  but  they  uiay  be  reduced 
to  two,  viz.  the  drill  and  the  promiscuous, 

^  If  labourers  are  plenty,  the  promiscuous  method  i^ 
supposed  to  be  the  best.  In  this  way  the  land  %»  tbrowQ 
into  beds,  five  feet  wide;  intervals  or  alleys  three  feet, 
%vhich  are  dug  and  thrown  on  to  the  beds. 

^^  The  sets  are  placed  one  foot  aparL  l^t  the  season 
be  ever  so  wet,  the  potatoes  in  this  way  lie  dry.  In  hocr 
ing^  also,  access  is  bad  to  the  plants  without  treading  on 
them.  They  are  not  so  liable  to  be  injured  by  roo^s;  and 
such  a  putrid  fermentation  is  excited  by  the  close  thick 
shade  of  the  haulm,  that  the  land  is  more  meliprated^  and 
the  weeds  more  compleatly  sufbcated.  and  destroyed  than 
in  any  other  method.  In  regard  to  expence  tliere  is  no 
great  difference,  for  in  this  v^ay  it  may  be  done  for  a 
guinea  an  a(;re>and  in  the  drill  method  it  will  cost  at  least 
twelve  shillings.  The  same  reasoning  weighs  still  stronger 
in  respect  to  taking  up:  dexterous  labourers, by  thrusting 
their  spades  under  the  potatoes,  avoid  cutting  the  oroots. 
They  also,  in  digging,  separate  the  sinall  from  the  large^ 
They  pulverize  me  soil  nxore:  they  can  digclean^  though 
the  land  be  wet:  and,  on  the  whple^  the  expence  of  dign 
ging  will  not  exceed  that  of  plou^hmg  out,  moi:e  th^u  ten 
shiuings  an  acre*  If  the  crop  be  a  good  one>  the  separatinjg 
the  sniall  potatoes  from  the  large  will  cost  more  man  this 
difference.  The  produce  vwes  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  sacks  (240 lb.  each)  an  acre ;  and  the  general 

f)rice,  as  human  food,  is  from  four  shillings. to  seven  shil- 
ines  per  sack ;  and  on  particular  occasions  th^y  have  been 
sold  at  ten  shillings. 

^^  When  dug,  they  are  secured  in  pits,  and  if  common 
care  and  attention  be  bestowed,  they  are  preserved  in  this 
way  through  the  most  severe  winter,  without  injury;  but 
they  witl  shrink  in  respect  to  measure  about  on,e  sack  in 
twenty." 

To  the  application  and  expenditure  of  potatoes^  a^iid  tl^ic 
value  {ox/arm  consumption,  Mr.  Billingsley  would  seec^  to 
have  paid  closer  attention. — ?.  i  l'7.  *^  Frojoi  a,  series  of 
experiments  made  by  the  writer  of  this  l^epprt,,  and  com- 
municated through  the  channel  of  the  ^th  Spciety/s 

./         .    ?#e«-s, 

'.    .  •  ,  •    '      -    t        /      •  •  •   .   r       •'* 

"  *  In  toeing,  be  particularly  cvefa)  to.cuj  out. all  plants- which, 
appear  curled  in  tke  leaf,"  *  »    ■     - 


7^»{^ers>  jut  appear^  tbs^t  tjbeir  ral^e,  'wbea  applknl  to  the 
fatting  of  hogs,  cquM  not  l^  ii^^4e  to  ejcqeed  two  sbilUiig^ 
and  sixpen9ey  or  i^hsciei^UUngs,  per  sack,  of  ^401.:  s^nd 
froni  other  experiments  since  made,  it  is  prohai^le,  tbfii 
po  greater  value  can  be  affixed  to  them  if  applied  to  the 
^Us^enanc^  of  q.ny  other  stock.  However,  tbisshopld  h^ 
no  discouragemeotj,  for  on  good  land*  and  with  good 
management,  they  may  be  grown  for.  one  shiiling  amd  six-^ 
pep;ce  p^r  sack^  and  will  furaisli  the  farooe^-  with  a  frertain 
supply  of  food  in  those  months  wbeue^Q(||^^  is^mostdi9« 
tres«€jd/'*        '( 

Qatlla  effects  of  tb^  potatoe  crop  on  l(^qdy  his  reoiarks 
are  less  sati&f;j^jtory.-F-P.  117.  "  Many  object  to  the  cul* 
tivation  of  thisj  root  on  a  large  ^cale,  considering  it  in  the 
light  01  a  great  exhauster.  If  the  produce  of  any  crop,  so 
productive  as  tbifs  is,  be  sold  from  tnefarmy  and  coi1^un)ed 
at  so  great  a  di^ance  that  no  i^urn  can  be  a^ade,  I  will 
acknowlejdge  that  such  must  be  the  effect;  but  if  potatoes 
are  consumed  on  the  premises,  tiie  return  of  mauu3re,  from 
the  consufn>pti9n  of  one  a^cre,^  will  be  sufficient  fojr  trfia  or 
three  f  and  as  the  potatoe  crop  ought  always  to  be  highly 
^aioured,  no  deficiency  need  be  feared  in  tlie  sul^seqbent 
crqps  of  CGpn,  gr^sses^  &c.  particularly  if  wheal  be  bfin^ 
isb^  ^$'^  supceiediBg  crop,  and  barley  of  oata  3ubi;tjitiH«rd 
ii^.ita  placet/ ^   ... 

Cu^TiYAXED.  He^i^^p^,— Mir.  BillingsWs  "  hint?,"  oa 
h^mg (fpp^nawaoie lan^d, Xo  grass^, may: we|l  be  takcH,^  ^nd 
his  dire4ti<;ips  .(ii^t^e  qv^tline  at  least)  saf(e;ly  followed^  in 

•,.■•...•..•-.  any 

.    *  ^qrlj^pir^yf^lufi,  compared  with  thfit  of  h«y,  se^  the  close  of  the 
nex^'ueteJ 

.  <*  t  Tl^e  re^pn  why;  wheat  fre(|Ufinily  fails  after  potatoes,  is  bec4\ise 
trie' frequent  hoeings  and  digging  render  the  land  so  jig)>t  and  |>aruus» 
that  it.i^  nSbre  sulijctt  t6  the  ravages  of  the  gnib,  earih-wonn,  &c. ; 
bestfie/it^'coki  and  elcpdded  situations,  the  sowing  i<  generally  pro^ 
tpacted  tiil  the  mostiiiof.  Nttrember,  which  aloaeisAi&jent  to  cUeciC 
th^nract^e.''    (JJ-^t  ^ji$faciory»)  , 

**^A^.  B,  The  writer  ha9  kpown  thirty^tTvp  suqcessive  ci^ops  of  pota? 
t6efe  f^QJutlje  same  fiefd,  and  tiie  produce  as  good  at,t|iL»  ladder'  part  of 
<hc  term  as  at  the  begrnning. '  1  his  ^ilPpuziste'the  theoi*i8i;  witb  hi* 
pxstidiar  $ulfsianci$  ^  lUitfitifjft. 

'"  A  large  cow,  tied  up  a  month  after. calving',  ate  Sknrt.  smd  16  lb. 
of  haj.in  one.  we«|:>  and^oHhe  ensuing  weelc,  beinggi«««n  four  bushels 
(WinQhestotr)  of  potatoes,  the  eonsumpliojii  of  h^y  was  reduced  t«> 
3  qrs.  inid'2'6tb.  Ilfa{>pears,  (hehelore,  thai  a  suck  of  potafoei^  \%  e(|Ud| 
io  Icwt.  ofhiy*  The  Miawtity-  df  milk  was  incre2te>ed  by  tljepota<* 
loes,  bptitiwat  t^Uftaer  in  quality:" 
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any  district:— fckrelDei tig  had  to'  gather  the'  *^  hay  seeds" 
from  a  kindred  soil  and  situation,— ^'and  to  see  tiie  mowing 
ground  diligently  weeded^  before  the  herbage  be  ready  for 
the  sithe.  • 

P.  120.  "  Perhaps  there  are  few  things  in  husbandry 
more  difficult  to  be  accomplished  than  that  of  restoring 
worn-out  arable  to  a  good  pasture,  A  few  hints  on  this 
subject  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

"  The  first  step  is  to  extirpate  from  the  land  all  noxious 
weeds.  This  inay  be  done  by  a  com  pleat  winter  and  sum- 
mer-fallow; or,  in  place  of  the  sumnaer-fallow,  by  a  crop 
of  potatoes,  wdl  manured,  and  kept  perfectly  clean,  and 
followed  by  wiiter  vetches,  fed  ofFtn  tHfe  sjpring. 

"  At  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  sow 
one  buiihel  of  buck-wheat  per  acre,  and  when  that  is  up, 
and  in'Vough  leaf,  harrow  in  (ch(5bsihg,  if  possible,  moist 
xv'eathelr)  two  bushels  of  hay  seed,  collected  from  the  best 
<ni?ado^  hay,  half  a  bushel  of  rye-grass,  four  pounds  of 
marl  grfeis^,  and  four  pounds  of  'white  Dutch  cfover.  The 
butk  is  intended  principally  as  a  screen  to  the  grass 
seeds:'  *  ••  :.'.:•.  .  .  .    ;  • 

•*  If,  therefore,  the  harrowing  ^ould  pull  tip  some  of 
the  plants,  so  much  the  better.'^  A  thick  crop  is  not  de- 
siraible.  After  the  buck* wheat  is  hiLryested,>ihit*h  will  be 
some  time  in  September,  let  the  field  bj^haylr^,  or  shut 
tip  for  the  winter;  and  let  it  be  fed  tfefe  pjfejft  kufcrirrief  ivith 
sheep,  or  any  kind  of  cattle,  excc|)l  hgT$<?s;'**tlife  latter 
animal  will  tear  up  the  young  plan ts^  with' his  teSetb:'' 

Buckweet  is  well  known  to  smother,  or  check,  the 
growth  of  seed  weeds;  and  serves  of  course  to  pri^vent 
fhe •  matting  of  chitkvvetd,-^the''^reat!^eteii/y* W^^^^ 
grasses  that  are  raised  without  corn.  But  too  \nick  a 
trop  of  it  may  endanger  the  seedling  lierba^,  '^itJ^E,  if 
kept  sufficiently  stocked,  in  dry  we^Sxer^'to.ke^jl^aJ:''^^^^ 
is  in  n}y  opinioiv  preferable  to  buclfWieiejt;-;:.f:i|Jheripf,tht?m 
is  to  be  chosen,  <wJDion  perennial. grd/tsjltrndi^m  view,  iu 
preference  to  a  crop  of  corn  ;^ — wblt?h,^bri '  the  Wnfrary, 
uhen''aj'%777/7^r(?77jr  /<^y  of  one,  t\vp.  or  ififcfe  y^)aVs;*bniyj  is 
requirecT^/wi'Il  bnng'ui  a. greater  presebt  protu,  aiici l)e,  o» 
the  whole,  the  most  adviseable ; — rprovUed  it  do  i^otlodg^y 
anct  Jsmathorthe  young  herbage.  '.  ^^  w  .  •.  v  i  ;' 
'  Marl'Gt(fss.-^l^,  1-36.  «  Marl  grate^  is  the^sp6Yitaneous 
fercicUiction  of  the  iiiari  land.  It  Wa^  firkt'ubricefi  ^11  col- 
lected fiTty  or  sixty  ye^^^  ago  by  a.*]^^^^AM£$,.lY.0o^)i^t'(l 
on  a  farm  belongit:^  to  the  jVlarquia^oii  BAS'ifcii  in  t))e.puri^^ 
of  Chilcomptoii.     by  hi:i  assiduity  in  preserving  and  pro- 

.  pagauwf; 
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ipslgaCing  Uie  kcoA'j  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  .became? 
fcoh^ttion,  ami  has  been  considered  ever  since  as  a  valuablQ 
substitute  for  red  or  broad  clover,  to  which.it  bear^  rather 
*u  Striking  arralogy,  with,  however,  this  difference,  that  it 
^Hl  continue  mnfch  Ibn  jer  in  the  land.-' 

This  is,  doubtlesMj,  the  "  cow  grass"  of  other  districts ; 
-^^TfilTOLwyt  ptafense  (not  alpestrt) ; — the  common  red 
trefoil  of  nieadty^^  and  pastures  ;-^the  native  clover  6i 
this  island.-  '  * 

•  Grass  LAi^fw.-^There'  is  much  truth  in  the  followinir 
remarks**— P;' 11-9.  "It  has  been  already  observed,  that 
the  grawl  latid'of  thrsr  district  greatlv  preponderates;  and 
if  it  be  not  chilled. by  tpo  much  moisture,  it  may  boast  of 
lilmdst  a  perpetual  verdure. ' 

•  "  On  the  rich  marsh  land'tiear  the  Bristol  Channel,  the 
fri^azing  sysLtem  pre\'uils:  In  the  vicinity  of  Bristol  ani 
Bath,  the  scjrthe  is  in  constant  use ;  and  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance nothing  is  scarcely  seen  but  the  milking-pail.  To 
which  ever  of  these  purposes  the  land  is  de'oted,  it^ 
bounties  arenot  niggardly  dispensed.  If  we  view  them 
comparatively,  the  hay  system  is  perhaps  the  mpst  injurious 
to  the  land,  and  the  feast  productive  of  profit.  This  arti- 
ele  seldom  exceeds  thre^pdunds  per  ton ;  and  if  we  consider 
the  risk  in  making,  theexpence  of  carriage,  the  loss  of 
time,  and  above  all,  the  declining  value  of  the  estate  so 
occuj^ied,  few-arguments  can  be  wanted  to  prove  the  im- 
policy of  the  system.  In  short,  I  never  knew  a  hay-selling 
farmer  get  rich." 

Orchards. — P,  124.  "  The  whole  district  is  full  of 
orchards,  which  let  from  three  pounds  to  six  pounds  per  acre  ; 
and  the  fruit  produced  at  the  northern  baseof  Mendipliills, 
viz.  at  Langford,  Burrington,  Rckford,  B*agd<>r>,  Ub!y, 
Coinpton-Martin,  and  HarptTy,  affords  a  cyder  s  r;>ng,  pala- 
table, and  highly  esteemed  as  a  wholesome  table  liquor. 
Many  of  these  orclards  h  ive  a  northi*rn  aspect,  and  hk* 
sheltered  froctt  the  vrolcnce  of'the  westerly  wmds;  and  i?  '* 
nmiced,  that  orc^iards,  bo  situated,  are  the  most  re^gnlii; 
and  uniform  beaV^rs/*'  N*  ar  the  western  coasis  of  x.\\\^ 
island^  requires  to  be  here  added. 

P.  125.  "  Mr.  Good,  who  occupies  a  large  farm  in  Hnt- 
ton,  has  a  method  of  making  cyder,  which  it  may  not  be 
amisft  tod^'scribe.  •  The  apph  s  are  proiind  by  a  horse-nidU 
The  pummice  is  then- -wrung  in 'hair  ba^s;  after  whir.h  't 
Vs  put  into  a  tub  and  chopped.  It  \^  then  t^ronnd  over 
again,  and  oiikde.iu^o  a  chees^i.  which  si<>nds  iti  tbe  pre.ss  aii 
night.  ... 


**  In  tbe  morning  the  press  is  strained' as  tight  as  it  witi 
bear  by  a  lever  or  cap-staff/' — Tbi^  is  eligible^  but  not  neir 
lor  peculiar, 

P.  126.  **  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  utility  of  ex- 
tensile and  productive  ore  bard  s,  many  ooasiderate  and  sen- 
sibie  men  have  hesitated  in  giving  their  unqualiBied  a<sent 
to  this  sentiment;  altedging,  that  plenty  of  cyder  is  tbefpre- 
runner  of  idleness,  drunkenness,  and  debaucberyy  not  only 
among  the  lower  class,  but  also  among  the  yeomanry  tfaeai- 
selves,  who  at  these  times  spend  successive  dvjfs  ai|c(  nights  in 
toping  and  guzzling  at  each  others*  houses,  .We  ought 
not,  however,  to  confound  the  abuse  of  a  tiixng  mrith  its  iii« 
trinsic  value.  * 

Horses. — P.  148.  **  There  are  but  few  horses  bred  in 
this  district *-the  farmers  are  principally  s^ippjied  by  dealers 
who  attend  the  North^country  fairs.  Farrie^'y  is  in  tbe 
hands  of  men  equally  conceited  and  illiterate;  and  ibese 
usefu!  animals  frequently  die  of  a  disease  calkd  the  doctor.'* 

Cows»r-What  may  be  properly  termed  the.  cheese  dairy 
of  Somersetshire  is,  as  has  been  shown  ^bov^^ip*  ^^2,  chiefly 
confined  to  the  northern  limb  of  the  coiiuty. — iButtMr.  BtU 
lingsley  divides  bis  accoaiit  of  it.  ^Ui's  geD^4  r^WMftrks,  on 
cort^Sy — their  breeds  and  maoagementi-T-aria  foufni,  prinei-* 
pally,  in  what  he  terms  the  northeast  jdistrict^^V  Whereas^ 
wefind  hisndteon  the ^z23/,;iaf'thj&nfiiddle district;-'  wherr* 
also,  is  found  some  further  obseryasions  on  j^stx  I  witl^ 
here,  bring  the  several  particulars  (concerning  Cows) .  tpj^ 
ther;  arid  place  them  in  their  natural  order.  .  . 

P.  142  (Northeast  District)*^**  As  tbe  cows  jg^re  all  de- 
voted to  the  ddiry,  preference  is  given  lo  that  iSort  whieh 
gives  the  mo:>t  ui;1k  and  of  the  best  quaiitv  ;*  Or^  .in  the 
farmer's  l^^ngudge,  to  tttat  stock  which  liial|:es  tbe  mo^t 
^oods,  whether  it  be  butter,  or  chepse,  or.  bpt^;  hence  it 
follows,  that  in  point  of  carcase  they  ar^  y^rfy  defipi^iic* 
Thev  are  mosly  of  the  short-horned  breed,*  abd  tliough 
the  fine  Innc^-horned  cow;5  of  North-Wilttibire  have  been 
tried,  and  strongly  recommended  by  30i;b^  yet  the  generdl 
run  of  dairymen  are  strongly  attached  .to  , their  own  breed, 

^*  As  this  is  a  subject  of  SQOI^  magi^itude^^  let-  us  be^Ow  on 
it  a  few  moments  aiteDtion.       .  .    ^     '  .  .. 

^'  In  the  choice  of  sto'ijjc,  jtbe  buyer  sbquld  principally  at- 

tend  to  the  purpoJ»e$  for,  which  that  stock  is.  designed,  and 

Co  t  .e  nature  and  quality  of  hislan^.   -  .,  . .  m 

.  •  **  If 

•Very  6i«eretif,  however  frotk^t^'  Du/eh  br^ffMMufs'bieed. 
Sec  W EST  uf  £n G L AN  D ;  Cattie  of  JEast  Somerset. 
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"  If'bis  principal  object  be  rearing,  either  with  a  view  to 
fat  himself  or  td  scU  to  others,  the  form  or  shape  of  the  parent 
9tock  should  first  be  regarded. 

**  That  frame  of  body,  which  is  accampanifed  with  the 
greatest  pcrtioopf  valuable  flesih,  and  the  least  offil,  is  to 
be  preferred. 

**  An  aptitude  to  fat  fn  yolith  is  also  an  object  of  great 
impoirtanee.  By  an  aitentipn  to  these  points,  the  farmers 
of  Leicestershire  and  other  coumie^s  have  so  attracted  the 
Jiotice  of  emuloiis  breedets,  as  to  sell  their  stock  at  a  price 
scai»cely  credible  to  a  plain  old-fashioned  farmer.  But  how- 
ever we  may  admire  their  care  and  ingenuity,  does  It  foU 
bw  that  ^e  are  to  be  led  astray  by  the  extravagant  ideas 
which  some  people  entertain  of  their  superiority?  A 
heifer  of  three  or  four  years  old,  .  which  discovers  sk 
disposition  t0  fat,  seldom  proves  a  good  milker,  and  is  by 
our  farmers  turned  out  of  the  dairy.  Beside,  I  have  been 
informed  tteb'the  great  breeders  are  frequently  obliged  to 
have  the  a9iitstanGc  of  Welsh  nurses  for  their  calves^ 
Ihrough  a  deficiency  of  milk  in  thfe  pai?ent  animal.  Is  ihi» 
a  recommendation  of  them  to  the  dairyman? 

^^' As  l(  confWmation  of  the  idea  that  handsome  stock  are 
seldom  good  milkers^  I  shall  advert  to  the  North-Devon 
breed,'  and  I  Relieve  in  all  other  respects  there  is  not  a  more 
valuable  in  thti  kingdom. 

"In  that^art  of  the  k?ngdom,  little  attention  is  paid 
to  cheese  or  butter;  but  if  a  cow  produce  handsome  stock, 
it  is  dll'tbat  is  required  of  her;  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  a*farmeV,  whh  ten  or  twelve  cows,  has  but  little  more 
oFthos^  articles  than  is  sufficient  to  supply  his  family. 

"The  Somersetshire  dairymen  gentfrally  keep  their  good 
dows  till' they  are  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  at  which  time 
their  value  is  reduced  to  -four  or  five  poutids  eacK  A  long- 
horned  cow,  at  that  age,  might  be  worth  eight  or  ten 
pounds;  (I  mean  of  the  middling  breed  ;)  here  is  then  an  ap- 
parent deficiency  of  four  or  five  pounds;  but  when  we 
reflect,  that  the  keeping  of  one  is  worth  ten  shillings  a  year 
more  than  the  other,  the  loss  is  not  so  apparent;  and  if  we 
admit,  that  the  short-horned  will  make  half  a  hundred  of 
cheese  more  per  year  than  the  long-horned,  the  balance  of 
profit  is^then  in  tavour  of  the  former.^ 

*^  I  do  not  mean  by  what  I  have  said  to  detract  from  tlie 
merit  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  or  other  great  breeders  of  tne 

.    Nortlii 

*TUi9a  North  Wiltshire  Dairymaa  might  deem  sopposititipus. 
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North.  I  onjy  wish  to  recoDimdnd  j|\discriiDma.*if>e  ptinfci- 
ple,  and  to  d«^ter  the  creduk)iis. farmer  from  ttjv  haihj  a  de-^ 
ifiictioti  of  principles  and  practices  founded; H i  tr'xpenence, 
and  to  which  he  has  been  Ibn*;  acct»tohied.'i 
.  "  I  may  be  here  told^  that  the  foregoiag  paremisfcs,  from 
vhich  conclusions  are  drawn  unfavourable  to  the  long- 
liorned  cow,  are  delusive;  that  a  North-coilDtjry  .breeder 
would  laugh  at  the  ide^  of  keeping  a  cow,*till.*8he  is  ten 
years  old;  tiiat  at  six  years,  or  at rtbefartiniest at  seven, 
bho  ought  to  be  in  the  possession -of  the  butcher.*  ' 

'*  But  coolly  and  cahTily,  ask  a.prag^tical  cow-keeper  at 
what  period  of  life  a  cow  noakea  the  nopst  go^d^^  aod.  he 
will  tell  you  betweeci  the  ag«  of^ix  and  twelve  yeaiwold. 
1  have  known  cows  continue  good'  milkers  till  they  have 
passed  their  twentieth  year.-*  .    '  •  ;  .        . 

*'  Wlien  cheese  only  is  made,  the  atiBynl:  prpducfe  per 
cow  is  from  three  to  four  cwt.        .  .-;  :' 

*^  Many. dairy fanntrs,  in tbevictnity of  ]6lH:l^^)d. Bristol, 
inakg  butter  and  half-ski jnnted  cheese  ;.jn  ^ttbej?  way,*  the 
annual  produce  ner.cpw  ia  from  eight  lo-  twelve  pounds, 
including  .the  calf,  And  profit  of  pigs. '.      •  ^  t  •  ..•  n'  . 

'^  From  threi)  to  four  acr.es  of  lapd  wiU  keep  a^  oow 
througliout  the  year.+  '..:<• 

^  ^'  it  kept  OH  hay  alpne,  ^  puddle-sized  ctovf  fvill  eat  one 
hundred  and  three  quarters  per  week  d^ring.thB  winter- 
mouthy  and  on  an  avrrag^e  thirty  hundred  iu  ^  whole 
^vinter;  this  calculation  is  forn^ad  on  a  supposition,  that 
felie  calves  between  Christmas  and  Candlemas.  If  turnips 
f>r  cabbages  be  given,  sl^ie-will  eat,  of  the  form^r^.two 
hundred,  and  of  the  latter  one  hundred  aad  h^^^f  i^i  twenty*. 
tour  hours,  and  the  quantity  of  hay  will  be  lessened  fbout 
one  halt.-- Heii'ers  ave  put  CO  the  bull  when  one  year  and 
half  old ;  ^d  v(?ry  few  calves  are  reaiied  for  bulls  or  oxep, 

•     .  aO'J 

*'  *  Tlie<rij)crijiiiuating  principle  recommended,  is  a  very  necessary 
rnr,  and  deserves  paiiicular  atuntion.  It  may  here  be  observed  ii\ 
griit*i'id,  that  in  many  pails  thertj  is  a  sort  of  cattle>.at  it'wete  prorin* 
ria>,  hardy,  thriving,  and  well  adapted  to  the  soli  OD  whkh  it  U 
bred.  L^t  the  cautious  farmer  fur j)ish  himself  with  the  best  Qftl/B 
forl  whi(  h  Ijl*  can  selt-ct,  and  if  he  must  improve,  as  it  is  caHed,  let 
i:  ni  n(»i  lose  sight  of  the  discriminatinjr  principle,  but  do  it  with  wa- 
li.  ess  unci  disccinmtnt.  And  as  very  liitK'of  the  daiiyman's  proft  i« 
expected  from  sa!e  of  the  carcase.  If  his  cows  are  well  tept^  and  }ield 
i.im  a  good  quantity  of  rich  procUictive  milk,  it  \vill  bi?  imi^alerinl 
whtther  ihey  have'loi  g  horus,  short  horns,  or  any  horns  at  all.    B.P." 

t  P.  1C2.  "  Two  acres,  uorth  thirty  shillings  per  acre,  are  neces- 
%'<cvs  to  <iiunmer  a  cow  ¥^eli,  and  one  acre  and  halt  far  her  winter  pro- 
\ender." 
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and  u/p^  mpre  of  the  famale  kind  than  just  sttflSLoieot  to  keep< 
up  therStoqk. ,  '  ;      ,  •  . 

"  >f/ej^t:tp  the  selection  of  a  proper  sort,,  good  keeping  r 
when  young  is  of  the  first  importance:  ai^jd  itbasbe,en  pb- 
served,  that  ^^Ives^  after  bei.Dg  turned  out  Cp  gfass,  should' 
have  but  J^ttle  water  given,  tjiem.    The.  first  winter  each 
calf  will  eat  above  sixteen  bundre<l  of  hay." 

These  .desultory  jremai:ks  1  havP  inserted:  entire ;  tho^ 
some  of  them  may  not  appear  to  be  strictly  accurate.. 

P.  247.     (Middle  DistriiJt»)     ^'  The  povys;of  this  district 
being, intended  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  cheese-making,, 
tl^e  profit,  arising  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the.jnilk;  size^  thereforei  is  not  attended  to,  but-, 
principal  regard  is  paid  tp  the  breed  whence  she  sprung. 
The  dairy -rmen  think  it  wore  .profitable  tp,  Jiave  a.5mall: 
breed  |x?^//yifrf,  than  the  b^st  bieed  in  the  wprld  fcantily 
kept;  ^nd  the  cow  that  givei^  milk  the  longest.!^  moi^^ 
esteemed.    The  time  of  pjilyiug  is  from  the  .begiiwijng  of 
February  tp  Lady-day,  aod^they  take  great  care  to  keep 
their  cows  well  three  weeks  or  a  moiith  before  they  calve;, 
the  niilk  will  x'lse  in  prpportiori  to  the  goodness  of  tl^eir 
keeping ;  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  tbe  nature  or  sort 
of  the  bull."  r 

P,  ?49.  (same  Djstrijct)  "The  heifers  are. put  to  the  bull 
in  July,  when  they  are  about  pne  year  and  a  b^U'  pld  $  and 
the  prevailing  opinion /i^^ms  to  be^  th^t  tho$e  whicb  are 
kept  from  tfajb  bull  a  year  ]onger  do  not  turn  out  gv^&d 
milkers.  .Th^  average  prodpce  of  a  dairy  per. day,  m^y 
be  calculated,  at  about  (hree  gallons  per  cow,  from  Laay-day 
to  Michaelai^s,  and  &pm  Michaelmas  to  Christmas  one  gal- 
lon per  cow  per  day. 

"  Cows  are  kept  till  the\'  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
old."  .     •  . 

.  P.  232.  (the  same)  **  The  cows  of  this  district  are  almost 
universally  depastured  in  the  fields  both  summer  and  winter; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  duug  produced  even  by  a 
large  dairy  is  trifling  indeed ;  hence  arises  a  manifest  de- 
clension in  the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  you  may  distinguish 
a  grazing  from  a  dairy  farm  at  a  great  distance.  In  rtns 
exhausted  state  the  dairy  land  must  remain,  unless  a  dif- 
fcrent  system  of  management  be  successfully  inculcaie.i. 
Were  1  to  suggest  a  plan  of  improvement,  it  would  be  tiie 
following  :  L 't  ail  dairy  farms  be  accompanied  with  a  due 
proportion  of  arable,  perhaps  a  fourth  part ;  let  proj>er 
stalls  and  bartons  be  erected  as  a  residence  for  tne  cowi 
during  the  winter  months^  let  cabbages,  turnips^  and  poa- 

toe«, 


toe&y  be  ^own  for  their  wint^r^subsistence ;  hijtt  Ahovt  all, 
let  them  be  welt  littered,  and  kept  perfectly  clean,  By 
these  meah^,  a'  large  supply  of^dun^  may  M  procure  ac  a 
Irttie  expcfice ;  aHil^  if  the  farmer'  ^yish  to  iner^a^e'tfhe  quan- 
tity,  Im  need  otAy  dig  vtp  the  waste  earth  on  the  bbi'ders  of 
the  highways,  and  make  ak^y^r  therewith  in  Ms  ftirth  yard. 
This  will  absorb  the  urme,  and  when^  tieixxei  and  incor- 
porated with  tde  dungi^Vf iU  constitute  a  manure  Mghly  fer- 

P.  249.  (the  sem^)  '^Cows  are  subject  to^  a  disorder, 
oalled  iheyellowsj  tsoaietbitigslmiliar  to  the  jaundice  in  the 
human  speeied.  Thii  di&ori^  fteqiiently  effects  the  ud  Jer, 
ai^d  brings  on  a  fulse  quarter,  'that  ii  a  depi^ittition  of 
milk  in  one  teat,  accompanied  wifth'a  itweiling  and  infiam- 
xnation .  For  tlii«,  however^  •!  can  suggest  a  rtetftTedy  which 
8eld<!in<^  fails,  viz.  flour  of  tniista^d  mixed  with  any  liquid, 
two  ounces  a  dose,  and  repeatfing  the  same  tko  Jot  three 
times  in  the  cowrse  of  twenty-foirir  hours. " ; 

The  Cheese  Dairy  of' Sometfsetshtre^—JVii/^,  P.  247. 
—- "  The  cheese  of  this  disuict  is  nnieh  admifedj  partlcu- 
iariy  that  made  in  the  parishes  df  Mefer^nd  Chedaar. 

♦'  It  is  for  the  most  part  pm^hased  by  joAbj^r^,  end  sent 
through  die  medium  of  Weyhill.Giles's-nill,  Reading, and 
other  fkirs;  fo'the  London  marUety  wh^re  his  soM under 
ikt^  r\im^  of  double  Gheest^r.  ' 

^  Hie  method  6f  making  has  beeti  so  ofteti  described, 
diat  I  '^hall  not  trouble  my  readers  with  a  '«iin«ite  detail 
theveofi  The  annexed  sluyrt  uetottnt  of  the  process  I 
sbftit  only  prediise^  with  obaervitlg^  that  clecHiUnesft,  sweet 
rennet^  and  atte^ion  to  breaki^  the  cuiid^  ta^  tiif  prin- 
cipal requisites  in  cheese-making,  ;    ^    ' 

*<  Process  of  Cheese-viukingn 

'  •*  When  the  milk  is  brought  home,  it  is  strained  into  a 
ttib,  and  about  three  table-spoonfuls  of  good  rennet  put 
therein,  (supposing  thequantity  of  milk  sufBcientto  make 
a  cheese  of  twenty-eight  pounds}  whiph  remams  undis- 
turbed about  two  hours,  (!)  then  it  becomes  curd,  andw 
properly  broken  ;  when  done,  three  parts  of  the  whey  i^ 
taken  therefrom  and  warmed,  and  then  put  into  the  tub 
again,  where  it  remains  about  twenty  mmutes ;  th^  whey 
is  again  put  over  the  fire,  made  nearly  scald  hot,  and  put 
ifnto  the  tub  to  scald  the  curd  about  half  an  hpur,*  and  then 
part  of  the  whey  is  takeii  away,  and*  the  remainder  re- 
mains with  the  curd  tiH  it  is  nearly  cold;  the  whey  is  then 
poured  off, .tlie  cord  broken  tcry  smfaU,  putinto  the  vat  and 

presscii, 
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pressed,  where  it  rcmaint  nearlj  an  hour;  and  then  h 
taken  out,  turned,  and  put  in  again  and  pressed  till  the 
evening,  when  it  is  taken  out  again,  turned,  and  pretsed 
iili  die  next  morning :  it  is  then  taken  out  of  the  vat, 
salted,  put  into  it  again  with  a  clean  dry  cloth  round  it, 
and  remains  in  the  press  till  the  next  evening,  when  it  is 
taken  out  again,  salted,  put  into  the  vat  without  a  cloth, 
and  pressed  till  the  next  morning;  and  then  it  finally 
leaves  the  press,  and  is  salted  once  a  day  for  twelve 
days"  ■ 

To  whom  it  may  be  asked  (without  meaning  to  give 
offence)  can  the  above  account  be  profitable  r  Surely, 
something  more— or  nothing— should  nave  been  said. 

Sheep. — P.  145.  **  In  the  north-east  part  of  this  dis- 
trict, that  is,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath,  a  very  large  and  good 
race  of  sheep  are  bred ;  tne  wethers  of  which  are  com- 
monly folded  till  they  are  between  two  or  three  years  old, 
and  then  grazed.  Some  of  these  sheep,  when  well  fatted,' 
run  to  diirty  or  forty  pounds  per  quarter.  Mr.  Moger,  of 
Woolverton ;  Mr.  Day,  of  Foxcote ;  Mr.  YouNa,  of 
Camerton;  Mr.  Holbrook,  of  Corston;  and  Mr.  Smith 
of  Twerton,  are  the  principal  breeders ;  and  this  sort  of 
sheep,  having  a  large  quantity  of  tallow,  is  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  butchers.  There  is  also  the  native  Mendip 
breed,  a  sort  that  will  thrive  on  the  poorest  soil,  and 
fatten  on  such  land  as  will  scsixcely  keep  other  sorts  alive. 
Pasturage  ever  so  dry  and  exposed  will  feed  this  kind. 
They  are  very  hardy  and  their  wool  fine.  The  mutton' 
is  also  excelfent  for  the  table,  being  full  of  gravy  and 
of  a  rich  flavour. 

"  The  large  heavy  loaded  sheep  of  Leicestershire  and 
Lincolnshire  have  been  tried ;  but  the  ^eat  doubt  lies 
whether  this  sort  of  sheep  would  bear  folding  ;  if  not,  they 
^re  inadmissible,  as  folding  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  goed 
husbandry,  on  the  sheep  and  com  farms  of  this  district.^' 

Swine. — Breeds, — P.  149.  **  The  vast  nuiyibcr  of  hogs 
fatted  in'  this  district  are  for  the  most  part  bought  at 
Bristol  market  of  Welchmen,  or  of  the  itinerant  drovers, 
who  travel  through  the  county.  They  are  fed  chiefly  with 
whey,  sometimes  a  little  corn  is  given  to  finish ;  and  their 
flesh  is  of  a  fine  colour  and  delicate  flavour;  their  weight 
when  fatted  from  ten  to  twenty  score.  Those  few  that  are 
bred,  are  of  various  sorts: — 1st.  The  native  white,  with 
large  ears  an4  long  body.  2d.  Tlie  Berkshire,  black  and 
white  in  colour,  and  of  a  compact  round  fonu^  3d.  The 
Chinese.    4tb,  A  mixed  breed. 

M  m  "  In 
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'^  In  tr€e4ing  boj|;s,  no|Jbin^  should  be  more  attended  to 
than  varmih  aiid  cleanliness;  without  ttiese,  the  paost 
liberjil  allowance  of  food  will  not  avail ;  and  as  there  is  a 
great  difieremre  in  the  qoantitjr  of  jfood  necessary  to  sup* 
port  hogs  of  different  sorts,  tnoiighofthe  same  a|pe  ^nd 
si2ey  experiiQei^ts  are  wantino^  to  ascertain  their  different 
degrees  of  perfection.** — Agaitif— '"The  writer  of  this 
Hepoit  h^s  Been  in  the  habit  of  fdldhig  bogs  on  his  pas- 
ture land,  feediog  thetn  with  raw  potatoes. 

'*  The  impro Yemen t  of  tlie  land  has  been  astonishing  ; 
and  when  hog^ar^  kep>  .opa  )at|re  sq^le^  the  practj^  can- 
not be  too  wjarmly  recoipmended.*' 
'  ilABBiTS. — P.  1.50.  "  Some  y^ars  since  there  were 
iiia;ny'w£^ri:e,ns  in  this  district,  hut  tba  only  pnes  now  left 
are^  .Chartei:-House,TeiBpW'JOowiK  and  Ubly,  cctnt^ning 
about  sixteen  hundred  acres,  '^tp  the  flesh  and  akin  of 
the  rabbits, bred  on  these  wari^n$>  are  nuich  esteemed; 
aad  they  sell,  when  iu^  season,-  (thai  Is,  fkt>m  Noveinher 
to  January)  for  two  shillings  and  six-tf^nce  a  ^^ouplie. 
sluils  included* 

PouLTBy.— P.1.50.  **  ^h^gr^zi  dei^kud  ia  Bristol  and 
Bath  uat.urally  induces  ap-  attention  to  die  rea^ng  and 
fattening  of  aukiiids  of  fowls.  Of  Tate  it  has  beep  round 
that  potatpe^^  bc>^<l  ^^^  mixed  with  the  skimmings  hf  the 
pot,  or  with  any  other  fat  or  gv^sy  substance^  is  the 
cheapest  jfeotd  th^t  caii.be  ^yen  'to  ail  kinds  of  jppvltry, 
a|Qd  ^tteas  ithem  in  a  few  days,  making  the  flesh  of  a  most 
delicate  cplismr  and  flavour."  . 

Be£3.— P»  \^'  "  It  i*  to  he  ^egiTtte4  Aatjdic^  tisefal 
insects  are  so  little  Attended  to.* 

<^  Suppose  ip  leaf  h  papsh  of -ih^  cQunty  (|iere  were  kfipt 
pnly  tea  JhWe^i,  A?^d  the  ?ivera.ge  produce  of  f  ach  hive  wa$ 
tHWty  {uxpnds  of  honey,  this  would  amount  at  the  present 
price  tOiii(Bajr  ^ve  thousand  a  year,  bcsidjes  tlie  v^liie  Qf  tl^e 
wax.?. 
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Mr.  Marshall's  other  Works  on  Rural  Economy. 

1. 

In  two  VoliimeSy  Octavo^  price  1 5s,  in  Boards, 

Minutes  and  Bxperiments  on,  Agriculture;  containing  his 
^wn  Practice  in  the  Southern  Counties ;  and  mor«nver  conveying, 
to  practical  Men  in  geneVal,  an  accurate  Method  of  acquiring 
Agricultural-Sa»wkdg4&«  somtMtali^i  lroiii>  tKe  ifteffiilts  of  Ui«ir 
Experience, 

fti  twelve  Volumes,  Octavo,  price  4.1.  in  Boards, 

The  established  Practices  of  tll^e*  tiigher  Orders  of  Professional 
Men,  in  the  six  Agricultural  Departments  of  England: 

lwF^aotJc^<^.tIia>^ttttrii  Bell^  Ibeidg  sbori^  iittfle 

RwAL  Economy  of  Yorkshire;  price  12s. 

That  of  the  Western  Department^  in  the  Rural  Economy  of 
GLocKSTfcRSRiRE  ;  pricc  1 2s. 

That  of  the  Central  Department,  ia  the  Rvral  Economy  of  the 
Midland  CeUKHIl^f  |3lr»*e,!48j     .','»•...'...    1 

That  of  the  Eastern  Department,  in  the  Rcral  Economy  of 
Norfolk;  price  12s. 

That  of  the  Soutiiern  De()affment,  ill  the  Ui;2i.vl  Economy  of  the 
SouTHERfcCovKiaM;  pfice  15s.        /."  :  :    ' 

That  of  the  iSoolk^^iywtiprii  Department,  in  the, flUtlMC  Economy 
of  the  WssTof  K^oijiifji^'price  15  s.  :/.:<■ 

In  two  Volujaes,  Octavo^  jprice  l^*  in-B^a^de, 

A  general  Work  on  Plaxtixg  ai^d  Rural  Ornament;  with  the 
Managemept  of  Woom.ani>s  .and  U^gEoow  TiMB^iu 

....  .....  ■  ■     •■■;■■■  ■  . 

Ait  ^leiAentary  too  practicaT  Trcatisje  .ph  the  Landed.  Pbopje^¥ 
^£wGt:4No^  Coiupflairig  the  Parchase,  the  Improven^nt^  awl  ih^ 
executive  Management  of  Landed  Estates;  and  moreover  containing 
what  relates  to  the  general  Concerns  of  Proprieti.'Rs,  and  to  such 
Subjects  of  Political  Economy,  as  ai*e  intimately  connected  with 
the  Landed  Interest. 

5. 

In  one  Volume,  Octavo,  price  aOs.  6d.  in  Boards, 

A  general  Work  on  the  Management  of  Landed  Estates;  be- 
iwg  on  Abstract  of  the  above  'J'reatise ;  for  the  Use  of  professional 
Men ;  including  whatever  relates  to  the  BusiNEss  of  Estate  Agency; 
whether  it  he  employed  in  the  Purchase,  the  Improvement,  or  the 
executive  Management  of  Efliates. 

M  m  2  Also, 


In  one  Volume,  Octavoi^  price  128.  in  boardaw 

A  REVIEW 
REPORTS  ]kp  the  BOARD  of  AGRICULTljJRiS, 

JROM  TQE 

Northern  Department  pf  England  ; 

KORTHUMBERUJa>y  WESTMORELAKX>, 

DURHAM,  LAKCASHIRE^ 

CUMBERLAND^  YORKSHIRE^ 

and  tbe 

MOUNTAINOUS  PARTS  QF  DERBYSHIRE. 

With  an  IirntODtJcncm ;  sliowing — 1.  The  Origin  and  Piior 
jDREss  of  the  Board  o^  Agkicultukb.  2.  The  Plan  and  Execution 
of  the  Reports.  S.  The  requisite  QvAuncATioNf  of  a  Rspobteb. 
4.  The  Plan  of  the  Rayixw^  and  the  Advantages  of  proceeding 
by  Departments  : — together  with  the  OuTpNXf  of  tb^  six 
Agricultural  Departments  into  which  £si«lanp  natanlhr 
separates. 


r 


INDEL 


INDEX. 


■  r 


A. 
Aftek  Grass,  see  Grass  LaDd* 

9  • 

Agriculture,  ix. 

Appearance,  Herefordshire^  264>« 
Appropriation,  r. 
Arable  Crops,  -xi. 
Artificial  Grasses,  dee  Herbage^ 
xii. 

•  B. 

Bateman,  Viscount,  269. 

Barley,  xi. 

Beans,  xi. 

Beasts  of  Labor,  see  Working 
Animals,  x. 

Bees,  xiv. 

Berkeley,  Vafe  of,  393. 

Billingsley,  Mr.  492. 

Bishtoo's  Shropshire,  171. 

Bridges,  313. 

Buckweet,  xi. 

Building  Materials,  see  Home- 
steads, ix. 

Bulbous  Rape,  xii.  ^ 

Butter,  see  Dairy,  xiii. 

C. 

Cabbages,  xii. 

Canals,  see  Inland  Navigation, 
Ti. 

Carrots,  xii. 

Cart  Horses,  see  Working  Ani- 
mals, x. 

Cattle,  xiii. 

Cattle  slaughtering,  253. 

Cheese,  see  Dairy,  xiii« 

Cheese  Factors,  03. 

Cheshire,  3. 

Chester,  District  of,  5. 

Choice  of  Tenants,  see  Letting^ 
vui. 


Cichory,  S35, 

Cider,  see  4»)rchards,  xiii. 

Clark's  Herefordshire,  261. 

Climature,  iv.    • 

Clover,- see  Herbage,  xii. 

Clwyd,  Vale  of,  163..     . 

Coals,  V. 

Coal  Tar,  203. 

Commerce,  vi .' 

Commons,    see- '  Appropriation, 

V. 

Common  Fields,  see  Appropria* 

tion,  V. 
Consolidaring  Estates,  vii. 
Copper,  see  Mineral*,  iv. 
Coppice,  see  Woodlands,  viii. 
Cotswolds,  39  3  i 
Cottages,  ix. 

Covenants,  see  Tenancy,  viii.    • 
Coventry,  Earl  of,  369. 
Course  of  Crops,  see  Plan  6f 

Management,  x. 
Cows,  see  Cattle,  xiii. 
Cultivated  Herbage,  see  He.b* 

age  cultivated,  xii.  . 

D. 

Dairy,  xiii. 

Darke,  Mr.  355. 

Davis,  Mr.  475. 

Dean,  Forest  oft  395,  443. 

Decoys,  see  Wild  Fowl,  xiv. 

Dibbling,  see  Semination,  xi. 

Dill,  402. 

Districts,  Natural,  iii. 

Divining  Bod,  49  j. 

Dodder,  452. 

Drainage,  Public,  vi. 

Draining  Estates,  vii. 

Draining  Farms,  ix. 

Drilling,  see  Semination,  xi. 

Drinlcing  Puois  viii. 

Duncumbs 
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Dimcamb's  Hm^oMbht,  2M.    Hedges,  mc  Fences  ix. 

Hcdgenm^  see  WoodJaads^  tul 

Betfip,  |di. 

Herbage,  CnltivateiL  xii. 

Herefordshire,  2G0L 


Daoi^  fee  Maaore, 


Eleraiioii,  in.  ^ 
Embanking,  Ti. 
Empioynieiit  of  Inbabitaiiti^  t. 
Eotrj,  Seasoil  of,  viii. 
Estates,  Siaes  oi;  tii. 
Execalive  Managencni,  viiL     • 
Expence  and  Profit^  xiv. 
Extent,  iiu 

F. 

Fanrs,  see  Markets,  tL 
FatfiB^ne^,  9tt  Eamestciuliw  ix. 

Farms,  ix. 

Farm  Yards^  se^  B««cMeads» 

ix. 
Fences,  ix. 
Fiax,  xi. 
Flintshire,  163. 
Food  of  Plaiits,  IM.^ 
Forest  of  Dean,  393,  443, 
Fossils,  !▼. 
Fossil  Pitch,  ID4. 
Freestoiies,  see  Fossils,  \r» 
Fruit  Liqnor,  see  Orchards,  xiii. 
Fuel,  ▼. 

Gatcji,  ix. 

Oeology,  sec  FossiU,  &c.  iv. 
<]^locester,  Valeof,  393. 
Grafting,  see  Orchards,  xiii. 
Grass  Lands,  perennial,  xii. 
Grazing,  see  Cattle,  xiti. 
Grazing   Grounds,    see    Gran 

Lands,  xii. 
Growing  Crops,  see  Baising,  aiL 
<jypsua),  see  Fossils,  iy. 

H. 


Dogs,  see  Swine,  xiiL 
Hoing,  i«e  RaistngCrops*  xL 
Holland's  Cbesbilc,  65. 


Homestead  Management,  iti* 

Hopsi,xtL 

Ho^^cB^  xalK 

Horses,  Working  see  WMiing 

Animals^  x. 
gooses  of  InJostrjr,  21 2« 
Hunter,  John,  234w 
Hosbandry,  State  of,  see  Plan 

of  Management,  x« 


ioiplemeals,  x/ 
Improring  £:»tale»y  Vtl. 
Inclosing,  see  Approp.  ir^ 
Inland  Nkvigalinis^'  yu 
Institutes,  vli. 

Introdddilg  IfftpVOtefn^  Af^  fE 
Ironstone,  see  Fossil.4, 4v. ' 
Irrigation,  see  Wat^i^*  tiii. 

K. 
Knight,  Mr.  2tf0. 

laborers,  see  Workpeople,  x- 
Lakeleis,  see  Watm,  rr.    *'     ' 
Land  M^^uhe,  Cbeskite^  199. 
Lapis  Calaminaris,  494. 
Laying-out  Estates,  vii 
JUad^  see'  IdE^enis,  99. 
Leases,  see  Tenancy,  riii. 
Letting  Farms,  viii. 
Lime,  see  Mammi^  x. 
limesto^i^/  see  Fteite  '^- 
livestock,  xiti. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  188. 


Habitations,  t. 

Harris,  Mr.  1 W. 

Harvesting,  ati. 

Hay  Grounds,  «ee  Grass  Lands, 

xii. 

Haymaking,  see  Gr^uss Lands,  xii.    Machinery  of  Mana^ict^  502. 

2  Manager! 


M. 


ISOBX, 


5?^ 


Managers  of  Estates,  viii. 
Maniiiactures,.F. 
ManQreft,  x.    * 

Manuring,  see  Melior^tioh,  %i* 
Markets,  vi.    ' 
MarU  siKe  Mapure,  x. 
]^rsh  Mpld^  IM. 
B&wskin,  48. 
Melleration^  xi. 
Meres,  see  Water^  it. 
Meslio,  xi.  .  <;  . 

Milking,  see  Dairy,  xtii, ' 
Mills,  Wind,  21i^, 
Minerals,  iv. 


Mole.PUw,  4^t 

MontgOBieKy;  Yale (rf^  170^  ,  ... 

Mowing  O^rooiids^  a«e   .Grass  \  Provisions,  v. 

'tAo6%t  3^1.  •  Public  Works,  ri. 


.  Plans  of  Farms,  ix. 

Flan  o£^^n.„9tf^rJ^i,  ^ 
.  Plantations,  ix. 

Plymley's  Shropshire,'  18^. 

Politic^H)i¥J»iQiw,  y.  ; 

Political  Ecpijiowy,.  v.. 

Pomeroy's  Worcest^^^b^r^^  35 

Poor  Bitfi$f  vj. 

Population,  y. 

Potatoes,  xii. 

Potatoes,  on  gri,p(dlijr|g,  N.  459. 

Poultry,  xijT. 

Profit  of  Farming,  ^Ir, 

Proprietors,  vii. 

Provident  Sgt^Jistiep,.  ^.e  Pqox 
Bate,  vi. 


N. 

Natural  Districts^  iii. 
Natural  Econoqdj^  iii.     , 
Nfyitttioi>/j,i?Ja»^^iv,         .     . 

North  Wales,  part  q^  i  ^^^ 
J!^orthWilts,475.' 

.  .  .   •  . 
•p. 

Oats,  xi.    ■  -  • 

Occupiers,  ix« 

Oldaker,  Mr.  55$. 

Onions,  J  54.      * 

Orchards,  xiii. 

Orchard  Grass,4!4. 

Over  Severn,  district  of,  393^ 

Oxen,  see  Woiidng  Aniaial3>  ^^ 

Paring   and  Burning,  seie  Re- 
claiming, vii.  .^Iso  Tillage,  x. 
Pastures,  see  Grass  Lands,  xii. 
Be^aotvy,  N.  307.  ;  , 
Peat  toLTth,  J  43.   , 
Perry,  see  6rchards,  xiii. 
Pigs,  see  Swine,  xiii. 
Pigeons,  xiv. 
Pithing  Oattle,  255. 
Pitch,  Fossil^  194. 


E, 

Rabhks,  ;i;tii.    . 
Railways,  vi. 
Rftiiaiig  Crops,  xi. 
Raygrass,  see  Herbage,  Nril. 
Receiving  Rents,  vJii. 
Reclaimfiag  ^'dd  ]Lands,  vir. 
9^^  of  Somfraatshire,  ti4. 
Removals,  seeTisse  of  Entry, 
viii,  .  ^ 

Rents  of  Farms,  viii. 
Reports,  enumerated^  2.  • 
Sepovliihi,  iii.     , 
Reynolds,  Mr.  ^  ^8.        ' 
Rivers,  see  Waters,  iv.   . 
River  Navigation,    see  '  Inland 

Navigation,  vi. 
Roads,  vi. 
Rogers,  Mr.  4S9. 
Rotation  of  Crops,  see  P^a  of 

Management,  X. 
Rudge's  Glocestershire,  418. 
Rurai  Economy,  viu 

Saffron,  xii. 

Sainfoin,  see  Cult.  Herb.  x.i. 

Salmon,  ir. 

Salt,  73,  357. 

Salt,  refuse,  see  Manure  x. 


• ' 


Sea 


sis 


INDEX. 


Sea  Sludge,  li^-  / 
t^eed,  see  SeminatioB,  zi. 
i>nniaation»  xL 
Sheep,  xiii. 

Slieep  in  Orehards,  N.  390, 
Sheepfiold,  see  Manures,  x. 
Sheppard,  Mn  406. 
Shrewsbury,  district  of,  169. 
Shropshire,  169. 
Sizes  of  Estates,  rii. 
Sizes  of  Eatrms,  ix. 
Slaughtering  Cattle, '253. 
Slugs  to  destroy,  456. 
Sniut,^e  Semination,  xi. 
Societies,  see  Institutions^  vif. 


Tillage,  X.  I 

Tim&r,  fee  Woodlands,  viii.  j 

Tithes,  yi.  | 

Traffic,  see  Comnierce,  vL  i 
Turnipsiy  xii. 

Tomer's  Glocestershire,  594.  ' 

Turner,  Mr.  (of  Worcestersliire}j,; 

369.  J 

Vale  Royal,  5, 

Wages,  see  Woikpeop|e»  x* 
Wales,  North,  part  of^  165* 


Sodburning,  see  Tillage,  x.  also    W^arrington^VaUs  of,  3. 


Reclaiming,  vii. 
Soils,  iv. 

Somersetshire,  North,  492. 
Somersetshire  Reed,  514. 
Sowing,  see  Semination,  xi« 
Sobsoils,  ir. 


Waste  Lands — ^see  Appropr^i* 

lion,  ▼. 
Waters,  ir. 
Watering  Lands,  viii. 
Webb,  Mr.  435. 
Wedge's  Cheshire,  8. 


Succession,  see  Plan  of  Manage-    Weeding,  see  Raising  Crops,  xi. 


mecA,  X. 
Stanley,  Mr.  66. 
State  of  appropriation,  v. 


Weights   and    Measures,    see 

Markets,  ▼{. 
Wheat,  xi. 


State  of  Husbandry,  see  Plan  of    Wjid  Fowl,  xiy. 

Management  x*. 
State  of  Society,  t. 
Substrata,  iv« 


Wild  Lands,  reeUiming,  tH« 
Wiltshire,  North,  475. 
Windmills,  216. 
Woad,  xii. 


surface,!?.  tvu«u,  jtu. 

SurplusProduce,  see  Markets,  vl-  Woodlands,  viii. 

Swedish  Turnips,  see  Bulbous  Worcester,  Vale  of,  352. 
Rape,  xii. 


Swine,  xiii» 


T. 


/ 


Tares,  xi- 

Teasle«,  xii. 

'f  elford,  Mr.  188. 

Tenancy,  vrii. 

Tenants,  choice  of,  see  Letting 

•  •  • 

vni. 
Tenanted  Estates^  vii. 
Tenures,  ?Ii. 


o> 


Worcestershire,  352. 
Workpeople,  x. 
Worlciog  Animals^  x. 
Wrekin,  170, 
Wrexham  Quarter,  6. 
Wyches,  Valley  of,  4. 
Wj^  side,  303. 

Y. 

Yeomanry,  see  Proprietor!^  yB, 
abo  Occupiers,  ix. 


. .  .From  JiV<-  Office  of 
lli^h'Oikipgate,  Toft* 


